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ARTICLE I. 
REMINISCENCES OF LUTHERAN CLERGYMEN, 
XK I, 

Joun Martin Bo.zivs.. 


Amone the earlier Lutherans, who immigrated to this 
country, were the persecuted Salzburgers, who established 
themselves in the new colony of Georgia, which then began 
to be settled under the auspices of General Oglethorpe. These 
colonists, the victims of Romish intolerance and oppression 
at home, in consequence of their unwavering devotion to the 
principles of the Gospel, sought an asylum of civil and reli- 
gious liberty in this Western world, where they might without 
fear and molestation, according to the dictates of their own 
conscience, freely worship the God whom they loved, and 
with whom they had entered into solemn covenant. Through 
the influence of Rev. Dr. Samuel Urlsperger, of Augsburg, 
who took a deep interest in the welfare of these devoted 
Christians, and on the invitation of the Society in England 
for propagating the Gospel, which extended to them pecuniary 
aid, they prepared to embark for the place of their destina- 
tion. ‘On the last day of October, 1733,” says the histo- 
rian,* “the evangelical community—well supplied with Bibles 
and hymn-books, catechisms and books of devotion—after a 
discourse and prayer and benedictions—cheerfully, and in the 


* Bancroft, Vol. IIL., p. 423 sqq. It is to be regretted that in a work 
of so much value, the author, every time he speaks of the German colo- 
nists at Ebenezer, calls them Morayians. e 
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name of God, began their pilgrimage. History need not 
stop to tell what charities cheered them on their journey, 
what towns were closed against them by Roman Catholic 
magistrates, or how they entered Frankfort on the Maine, 
two by two, in solemn procession, singmg spiritual songs. As 
they floated down the Maine and between the castled crags, 
the vineyards and the white-walled towns that adorn the banks 
of the Rhine, theireonversation, amidst hymns and prayers, 
was of justification and of sanctification, and standing fast in 
the Lord. At Rotterdam they were joined by two preachers, 
Bolzius and Gronau, both disciplined in charity at the Orphan 
House in Halle. A passage of six days carried them from 
Rotterdam to Dover, where several of the Trustees visited 
them, and provided considerably for their wants. In January 
1784, they set sail for their new homes. The majesty of the 
ocean quickened their sense of God’s omnipotence and wis- 
dom; and. as they lost sight of land, they broke out into a 
hymn to his glory. The setting sun, after a calm, so kindled 
the sea and the sky, that words could not express their rap- 
ture; and they cried out, ‘How lovely the creation! How 
infinitely lovely the Creator!’ When the wind was_ adverse, 
they prayed; and as it changed, one opened his mind to the 
other on the power of prayer, even the prayer of ‘a man 
subject to like passions as we are.’ As the voyage excited | 
weariness, a devout listener confessed himself to be an uncon: 
verted man; and they reminded him of the promise to him 
that is poor and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at the 
word. As they sailed pleasantly, with a favoring breeze, at 
the hour .of evening prayer, they made a covenant with cach 
other, like Jacob of old, and resolved, by the grace of God, 
to.cast all the strange gods which were in their hearts, into 
the depths of the sea. A storm grew sé high, that not a sail 
could be set; and they raised their voices in prayer and song 
amidst the tempest; for to love the Lord Jesus as a brother, 
gave consolation. At Charleston Oglethorpe bade them wel- 
come; and in five days more, the wayfaring men, whose hope 
was beyond the skies, pitched their tents near Savannah. It 
remained to select for them a residence. To cheer their 
principal men, as they toiled through the forest and across 
brooks, Oglethorpe, having provided horses, himself joined 
the little party. By the aid of blazed trees and Indian 
guides, he made his way through morasses; a fallen tree _ 
served as a bridge over a stream, which the horses swam, for’ 

want of a ford; at night, he encamped with them abroad. 
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round a fire, and shared every fatigue, till the spot for their 
village was chosen, and like the little stream which formed 
its border, was named Ebenezer. There they built their 
dwellings, and there they resolved to raise a column of stone 
in token of gratitude to God, whose providence had brought 
them safely to the ends of the earth.” 

Much has been said in praise, and justly too, of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, who abandoned the endearments and comforts 
of their native land, on account of-their attachment to the 
Gospel, yet in ardent piety, Christian heroism and energetic 
devotion to the cause of Christ, our own Salzburgers will not 
suffer in comparison with them. They were willing to suffer 
imprisonment, exile, and even death, rather than surrender 
their religious principles, which they held so dear, and by 
which all their actions seemed to be controlled. Their his- 
tory presents a most beautiful example of patient endurance 
and untiring zeal in the service of God. The prevalence, 
however, of the German language among them, and the pre- 
servation of their records in their native tongue, have de- 
prived them of the position in the annals of our country, to 
which their trials, their virtues and their influence properly 
give them a claim.* ‘ 

The subject of our sketch, who accompanied the first. colo- 
ny of the Salzburgers to this country, and officiated as Pas- 
tor of the Lutheran Church at Ebenezer for thirty-two years, 
was born December 25th, 1703, and was ordained to the work 
of the ministry, November 11th, 1733. Of his early life we 
know little. He is first introduced to our notice as Superin- 
tendent of the celebrated Orphan House at Halle, established 
by Francke, and which furnished our church in this country, 
in its early history, with so many able ministers of the Gos- 
pel. The very fact of his holding an appointment so impor- 
tant and honorable, is evidence of his learning and piety, and 
his selection as the leader and spiritual guide of this exiled 
people, shows that he was regarded as no ordinary man. 
, With a truly missionary spirit, he consented to relinquish the 
desirable position he was occupying, to renounce the pleasing 
associations by which he was surrounded, and to identify 
himself with those persecuted christians in their future inter- 
ests. He, with the Rev. Israel C. Gronau, who had been 


_ *For an interesting account of these Salzburgers, we direct the atten- 
tion of the reader to the excellent work, written by Rev. P. A. Strobel, 
and published in 1855 by T. Newton Kurtz, of Baltimore, Md. Vide 
also Rey. Dr. Hazelius’ American Lutheran Church. 
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chosen as a companion in his labors, joined the Salzburgers 
(ninety-one in number) at Rotterdam, November 27th, 1733. 
Although they met as strangers, their hearts were soon united 
in Christian love. Their hopes, their faith and aims were one. 
Their supplications had often previously ascended to the same 
Father, and now 


“Their ardent pray’rs together rise 
Like mingling flames in sacrifice.” 


to Him whose ears are always opened to the cries of the righ- 
teous.. They were prepared to share their common sorrows, 
to bear their mutual burdens, to shed for one another the 
sympathizing tear. With strong confidence in God, they 
commenced their. pilgrimage to this Western world. They 
proceeded first to England, and thence they sailed for their 
new home in Georgia.. The voyage was protracted and per-. 
ilous— 

Per varios casus, et tot discrimina rerum, ’ 

Tendimus in Latium, sedes ubi fata quictas 

Ostendunt— ’ 
yet they were’ not discouraged. Him, in whom they had so 
often trusted, they knew would not forsake them. Their pa- 
tience had before been tested, and their faith exercised; they 
had often been called to pass through the furnace, but their 
character, like gold, was only the more thoroughly purified. 

The pilgrims reached Charleston, early im March, 17384, 

and as soon as the necessary arrangements could be made, 
they proceeded to their future residence in Georgia, and took 
possession of the traet of land assigned them, on the Savan- 
nah river. The subject of our narrative now realizes the full 
force of the responsiblities he had assumed, but his whole ca- 
reer, in the various relations which he sustained to the Salz- 
burgers, is worthy of the highest commendation, and indicates 
the foresight of those, through whose agency he was chosen 
for this important and arduous position. ‘To him, in connex- 
ion with his colleague, was also committed the immediate su- 
pervision of the entire settlement at Ebenezer. Although 
the duties were laborious, and frequently perplexing, yet he 
performed them with conscientious fidelity, and with marked 
success. His administration of the civil affairs of the colony, 
was judicious, and displayed great wisdom. His position was 
an exceedingly difficult one. He was not only the agent of 
the Trustees of the colony, and missionary under the care of 
the English Society for the promotion of Christian know- 
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ledge, but he was also responsible to the Lutheran Church in 
Germany—for he had been required to subscribe to the 
Augsburg Confession and other Symbolical Books, and a code 
of regulations prepared by Rev. Samuel Urlsperger, Rev. F. 
M. Ziegenhagen, of London, and Rey. G. A. Francke, of 
Halle. No small amount of discretion and care was neces- 
sary, to meet expectations, and to fulfil the wishes of bene- 
factors in England, and Christian friends in Germany, and, 
at the same time, to procure the confidence and retain the 
affections of the little flock, whose spiritual interests had been 
entrusted to his charge. But his course gave entire satisfac- 
tion to all parties. His integrity stands unimpeached, with- 
out spot or blemish, and a spirit of deep evangelical piety 
characterized all his actions. The colony flourished. In 
1735 another reinforcement was received from Hurope, and 
in 1786 and 1741 two other colonies arrived. Although at 
the commencement difficulties and embarrassments were expe- 
rienced, as is usual in new settlements, after a time the peo- 
ple enjoyed all the comforts of civilized life; the year was 
crowned with abundant harvests, a spirit of contentment ex- 
isted, and they seemed to prize the spiritual advantages with 
which they were favored. Ina letter written by Pastor 
Bolzius in 1738, he says: ‘We perceive with great satisfac- 
tion, that through the. grace of God, general contentment 
prevails among our people. The longer they are here, the 
better they are pleased, and we are sure that their utmost 
wishes will be gratified, when they shall be able to live by 
their own industry. In their communication to their friends, 
they do not persuade them to follow them, but content them- 
selves with the simple statement, that they are satisfied, be- 
cause they are enjoying the privilege they had long sought 
for in vain—to hear the word of God in its purity. Our 
faithful Heavenly Father will, perhaps, provide the means of 
building a house of worship and a school-house; at present 
we mect in the Orphan Home, and feel that God is with us.” 
It was about this period that Whitfield made a visit to the 
colony, and was greatly delighted with the general’ arrange- 
ments and harmony that existed. He remarks: “Their Jands 
are surprisingly improved. They are also blessed with two 
such pious ministers as I have seldom seen. They have no 
courts of jurisdiction, but all differences are immediately set- 
tled by their pastors. They have an Orphan House in which 
are seventeen children and a widow.” So gratified was he 
with the school, that he gave his own “poor stores” to Mr. 
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Bolzius, to be distributed among the orphans. The scene 
upon the occasion he thus describes: “Mr. Bolzius called all 
the children before him—catechized and exhorted them to 
give thanks to God for his good providence towards them— 
then he prayed with them, and made them pray after him, 
then they sang a psalm. Afterwards the little lambs came 
and shook me by the hand, one by one, and so we parted.” 
The following testimony in reference to the prosperity of this 
people, furnished in a letter written by Thomas Jones, dated 
Savannah 1740, is also interesting: “Thirty miles from this 
place is Ebenezer, a town on the Savannah river, inhabited 
by Salzburgers and other Germans, under the pastoral care 
of Mr. Bolzius and Mr. Gronau, who are discreet, worthy 
men: they consist of sixty families and upward. The town 
is neatly built, the situation exceedingly pleasant ; the people 
live in the greatest harmony with their ministers, and with 
one another as one family. They have no drunken, idle or 
profligate people among them, but are industrious, and many 
of them have grown wealthy. ‘Their industry has been 
blessed with remarkable and uncommon success.” In the 
course of time Ebenezer rose to a place of considerable im- 
portance. God prospered the colony. Three churches were 
erected. A school-house was built, and a fund established 
for the support of the teacher. A deep interest.was taken 
in the subject of education, and instruction regularly fur- 
nished. ‘The church and the school went together, and the 
beneficial effects of such an arrangement were constantly 
apparent. 

In the year 1745 the subject of our narrative sustained a 
severe loss in the death of Mr. Gronau. He refers to the 
melancholy event in the following language: ‘Last Friday it 
pleased the Lord to call my dear brother and colleague to his 
rest. He fell asleep, full of joy in his Savior. * * * *- 
The time of his illness was a source of edification to all of us 
who were daily about his person. His heart continually en- 
joyed communion with his Redeemer. Nothing troubled him, 
for he had an abiding sense of reconciliation with God, and 
realized the joy and peace of the Holy Ghost.’’ The follow- 
ing years the vacancy occasioned by the death of Mr. Gronan 
was supplied by the arrival of Rev. H. H. Lembke, and in 
1752 an additional laborer from Europe was received, in Rey. 
©. Rabenhorst. A, correspondence was regularly maintained 
by Mr. Bolzius, with the authorities at Augsburg and Halle. 
The most important part of which was published i in the Wach- 
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richten of Senior Urlsperger, much of which is still extant. 
The following letter, written in 1759, will furnish the reader 
with some idea of the progress of things in the colony: “In — 
our corner of the earth, we have hitherto richly enjoyed th 
protection and blessing of our Heavenly Father, both in tem- 
poral and spiritual things. Though we have not been free 
from trials and difficulties, still they have been light, and, as 
we trust, have been subservient to our welfare and further- 
ance in religion, through the kind direction of a wise provi- 
dence. We acknowledge to the praise of God that piety and 
contentment still reign among us, as even strangers are will- 
ing to acknowledge. With my dear brethren in office, Mes- 
srs. Lembke and Rabenhorst, I stand in the most friendly 
collegiate connexion: every week we meet in conference and 
for prayer, by which meetings our mutual love is cemented 
through the blessing of God. The same blessing also pre- 
vents our labor among the people from being unfruitful.— 
Among our congregation are many men and women, who are 
truly converted to God, and who walk in the truth and are 
an ornament to our office, and humble assistants in the dis- 
charge of our duties. Though on account of the war,* and 
the repeated failure of crops, every article of living is high, 
yet our Heavenly Father gives us our daily bread, in the en- 
joyment of health and peace among ourselves.” The com- 
munications of Mr. Bolzius to his transatlantic brethren, as 
well as his Journal, containing the record ‘of daily occur- 
rences, teveal most excellent traits in his character, and ex- 
hibit the most satisfactory evidence of the deep-toned piety 
that prevailed in the colony. 

Asa pastor, Mr. Bolzius specially awakens our admiration. 
He devoted himself with deep solicitude and untiring zeal, to 
the interests of his flock and to the cause of his Redeemer. 
Amid the trials and privations incident to colonial life, he 
presented an example of patient endurance and enlarged 
Christian sympathy, which inspired his people with resigna- 
tion, and excited a most healthful influence. Although he 
took a most lively interest in all the measures adopted for the 
temporal improvement of the colonists, yet he more earnestly 
strove to make the impression that their object was, not so 
much to secure secular advantages, as to promote their spir- 
itual good.’ He constantly reminded them that they had 
come hither for “conscience sake,’’ and that their great con- 


* The writer refers to the Spanish war. c 
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cern ought to be their growth in christian knowledge, and 
advancement in the divine life. The following illustrations 
of his faithfulness in the discharge of pastoral duty, and the 
spirit with which he was animated in his intercourse with his 
people, will enable us to form a more correct opinion of his 
character. In his Journal, referring to a visit he had made 
to a sick man, he says: “I found him low-spirited, and spoke 
to him about our dear Savior, setting forth to him how we 
might both live and die happily in communion with Christ. 
He was troubled on account of the sins he had committed in 
his youth, and their remembrance was almost depriving him 
of the hope of acceptance with God. ‘It is terrible indeed,’ 
said I, ‘to offend God with wilful sins, and to sin in hope of 
his mercy.’ I called to his mind, that thousands were going 
to hell, while flattering themselves with this promise. If, how- 
ever, we are truly penitent, we may console ourselves with 
the truth that God is willing to forgive our sins, and to cast 
them into the depths of the sea. ‘If any man sin we have 
an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the Righteous, who 
is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but for 
the sins of the whole world.’ Careless and forward men are 
indeed presuming upon Christ and his merits, without seeking 
conyersion, but he calls those who labor and are heavy laden, 
and if they come to Christ, anxious for their souls’ salvation, 
they shall not be disappointed.’ He assented to all that I 
had said, and stated that he was now experiencing that man 
in himself was nothing at all; that sin was the greatest of 
all evils, and that it was necessary to treasure up much of the 
grace of God, and the hopes of the Gospel, for the contest 
of the last hour. Having prayed with him, [left him in the 
hope that the Lord would bless the visit. A few days after, 
this man expired with a joyful confidence in the atonement, 
of Christ.” In recording the death of a member of his con- 
gregation, he remarks: <9. day our friend departed this 
life. In the midst of great pain, her trust and confidence 
were in the will of the Lord, and she was anxious to be with 
him.” Speaking of a visit to another, he says: ‘It had 
pleased Almighty God to lead her thr ough tedious and pain- 
ful hours previous to her death. She improved the Passion 
Week, to derive spiritual strength and comfort from contem- 
plating the sufferings of her Savior, and would have rejoiced 
had the Lord called her home onthe anniversary of his 
death. No complaints escaped her lips, and when visiters 
noticed her distress, she would remark, ‘Our Lord is kind to 
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*me, and he can restore me if it is his will, and resignation to 
his will is all I desire.’ God granted her great comfort du- 
ring the last moments of her life.” Some idea of his faithful 
and earnest instructions, and their influence upon the con- 
science, may be learned also from the following incident: On 
a certain occasion, he says ‘that a little girl came to him, 
confessing that she had stolen a peach, and that conscience 
disturbed her so much on that account, that she could neither 
sleep nor work. I related to her what I had lately read in 
Pastor Brener’s account of the Salzburgers, settled in Rus- 
sian Lithuania. A female had found a large iron nail in the 
street, and had sold it; in consequence of which, conscience 
soon awoke, and besides chiding her for the sin she had thus 
committed, brought to her remembrance another sin, which | 
she had committed long before; so that she was thereby al- 
most driven to despair. I also told her, that when the com- 
mission of what is generally considered a light sin, disturbs 
our conscience, a fire begins to burn within us like the fires of 
hell, and then we no longer think of the distinctions between 
gross and trivial sins. I advised her to learn that God fre- 
quently improves the occasion of a wrong lately committed 
by us, to bring to our minds the mass of sin that fills our 
hearts, so that we. may repent and ask his forgiveness for 
Christ’s sake. Finally, I dismissed her by bringing the fol- 
lowing text to her recollection: ‘If we confess our sins, God 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to release us 
from all unrighteousness.’”’ Such a course of pastoral train- 
ing could not be otherwise than most salutary in its influence 
upon the colonists. Their unostentatious and fervid piety, 
their high standard of christian morality, made a deep im- 
pression, and produced the strongest conviction upon the 
minds of all with whom they were brought in contact, of the 
sincerity of their principles and the power of divine truth. 

In the pulpit, it is said Mr. Bolzius was evangelical and 
faithful. He fully came up to the standard laid down by 
Cowper— 

“ A preacher such as Paul, 
Were he on earth, would hear, approve and own !” 

, His sermons exhibited a vein of earnest piety, and were deep- 
ly imbued with the spirit of Francke, Spener and Arndt. As 
the result, there were deep searchings of heart, and frequent 
convictions of sin. With a power of persuasion that was ir- 
resistible, with an ardor that nothing could quench, an intre- 
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pidity that nothing could intimidate, and a perseverance that” 
nothing could discourage, his ministry was attended with the 
most abundant success. 

The testimony of all is, that Mr. Bolzius was a man of 
sterling virtues—that his life was eminently useful. The 
prominent feature in his character, its inspiration and guide, 
was religion—religious faith, affection and hope. His trust 
in God, and the salvation of the soul through Christ, formed 
the basis of all his actions. He loved God, and therefore he 
loved-all his creatures. He believed in Christ as the prom- 
ised Messiah and the Savior of the werld, and therefore he 
possessed peace and strength amid all the perils, sorrows and 
duties of his earthly career. His piety was of an active 
- stamp. It prompted him to labor, as he had opportunity, for 
the'good of others. His great aim was to illustrate his faith 
by his daily walk, and to authenjicate his creed by a life of 
practical usefulness. In ordinary intercourse, no one could 
have been more considerate, conciliatory and ready to bestow 
a benefaction or perform kind offices. Heseems to have been 
a man of gentle spirit, endowed by nature with an equable 
temperament, which delivered him from the ills, incident toan 
impetuous or impulsive character, and secured for him the | 
. good will and confidence of his fellow-men. The following 
extract from a communication addressed to Senior Urlsperger, 
containing the request for a colleague in place of Mr. .Gronau, 
is characteristic of his Christian humility: “May God send 
me a faithful and good man in the place of my departed friend! 
Will you have the goodness to send such a one for me, inas- 
much as I shall not be able, for any length of time, to bear 
the burden of business that overwhelms me? I too, feel the 
approach of age, and may be unexpectedly called away. 
Could I have my own wish, I would ask the favor of you to 
send a Pastor Primarius to this place, so that I may take 
the station cf my departed brother. My mind has frequent-, 
ly been on this subject, especially during the last illness of 
Mr. Gronau; and I can assure you that I would prefer, by 
far, being adjunct to the new pastor, to the retaining of th 
station .I now hold.” 

For some time preceding his death, Mr. Bolzius’ health 
had been precarious. Although urged by his friends to take 
some repose, he invariably refused, saying: “I have soon to 
appear with my hearers before the judgment seat of Chyrist, 
and I do not wish one of them to accuse me of having been 
the cause of his condemnation.” He continued to perform 


od 
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: , Peal \ 
till the very last, as far as his strength would permit, the ar- | 


duous duties of his office, enduring his sufferings with an ex- | 


traordinary degree of fortitude and meekness, and acquiescing 
most cheerfully in the dispensations of God’s Providence. 
His letters to his friends in Europe, indicate the state of his 
mind in view of his approaching end. To Rev. Dr. Urlsper- 
ger, of Augsburg, he writes: “I am hastening toward my 
home. He who sees his wedding day is not concerned about 
trifles. It has pleased my blessed Redeemer, for several 
months, to visit me with disease and infirmities, which most 
probably will termmate in death. J am in his hands, for He 
does all things well, as my own experience has taught me du- 
ring my whole pilgrimage, but more especially during the 
thirty-two years of my pastoral office among my dear Salz- 
burgers. Dearest Heavenly Father! accept-my humble 
thanks for all thy love and fidelity! Expecting that my dear 
Redeemer will soon deliver me from every evil, and help me 
into his heavenly kingdom, I deem it my duty, though witha 
feeble hand, to write a few lines to you, to express my grati- 
tude to you for all the spiritual andtemporal acts of kindness 
manifested towards me, (the most unworthy of men), toward 
my family, my brethren in office, and the whole congregation 
for more than thirty-two years; and through you I wish to 
express my thanks once more to all the Christian benefactors 
of Ebenezer, who live in my beloved fatherland.” In a com- 
munication to Rev. Dr. Ziegenhagen, of London, he thus 
speaks: ‘“This will probably be the last letter which I shall 
write to you with feeble hands and weak eyes. I am so re- 
duced by sickness, that I can scarcely walk a few steps, and 
am unable to discharge any of the duties of my Stice. All 
that I do is to prepare myself for a happy exit ou§, of this 
world, by the word of God and prayer, through the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit. And God be praised, I can and may 
“say, ‘If we live, we live with the Lord; if we die, we die 
with the Lord; whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord's.’ How great is the happiness to possess this know- 
ledge! Praised and blessed be God for the unspeakable gift 
of his only begotten Son to us sinners—to me also, the chicf 
of them—with whom he has given all we now have and enjoy 
in life and in death, as well as what we shall forever and ever 
enjoy in the house of our Father, in the sweetest and most 
blessed communion with the Triune God! It is a faithful 
saying—lI shall be happy forever. My eyes shall behold the 
source of all joy. I know in whom I have believed, and I 


. 
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am sure there is laid up for me a crown of righteous- 
ness.” E 

He seemed to be in a most delightful frame of mind, and 
to ripen from day to day for heaven. During a visit which 
his colleague, Mr. Lembke, made him, he said: “I cannot 
describe how happy I am in my solitude, while I enjoy the 
presence of my Savior and communion with him—happy, in- 
describably happy!” Five days previous to his death he ex- 
pressed a wish to unite with his friends in the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. On which occasion he remarked: “I 
acknowledge our Protestant religion as a precious treasure in 
life andin death! In myself I discover naught except sin, 
but I know that God has granted me forgiveness for Christ’s 
sake.”” He continued to grow weaker, but retained conscious- 
ness until the last, and spoke with the greatest confidence of 
the blessedness that awaited him. A day or two before his 
departure, Mr. Lembke addressed him in the words of the 
Savior: ‘Father, I will that they whom thou hast given me 
be where I am, that they may see my glory which thou hast 
* given me.” Mr. Bolzius repeated the words—“That they 
may see my glory’’—and then continued, “Ah, how delight- 
ful it isin yonder heaven! How delightful to be with Christ!” 
On the 19th of November, 1765, his ransomed spirit took its 
upward flight, and rested in the bosom of the Savior. 

On the following day, the remains of this useful and be- 
loved rfinister of God were conveyed to Jerusalem church, 
where addresses, appropriate to the solemn occasion, were 
delivered by his colleagues, Rev. Messrs. Lembke and Ra- 
benhorst, to a large assembly, who had gathered from all the 
surroundifg country, to pay their last tribute of regard to 
him whg had so long sustained to them the relation of pastor 
and friend, and to whose wise counsels and faithful services 
they owed so much. Nearly a century has now passed away 
since his exodus from earth, yet his name is still most fondly 
treasured, and the influence of his efforts still lives in those 
who survive him. We here have another exemplification of 
the truth of the inspired sentiment— Zhe memory of the good 
zs blessed. The righteous shall be tn-everlasting remem- 
brance. 
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XXXIII. 
JOHN Ernest BERGMAN. 


About fifty years after the arrival of Mr. Bolzius the sub- 
ject of the present sketch reached these shores. During this 
period, the aspect of things had greatly changed. There had 
been accessions to the colony from abroad, the population had 
gradually increased, and the town of Ebenezer risen to some 
importance. Almost every kind of trade was prosecuted 
with energy and zeal. New farms were settled in different 
parts of the surrounding country. The industry and perse- 
verance of the people were followed with the most abundant 
success. Difficulties and trials, itis true, had been encoun- 
tered. The vicissitudes common to all such enterprises, had 
been experienced. With the increase of population, there 

_ was also a change in the character of the inhabitants. Set- 
tlers had come from other parts of Georgia and Carolina, and 
vices, unknown in the early history of the place, introduced. 
Piety too, seems to have declined. There was no longer the 
same fervid and enthusiastic devotion to the cause of the Re- 
deemer, which characterized the first colonists, who had aban- 
doned everything for the principles they professed. The most 
of the early immigrants had passed away from the scene of 
action. Bolzius, Gronau, Lembke and Rabenhorst had all 
exchanged the toils and sufferings of this life, for the rewards 
and glories of the eternal world, whilst Triebner, who had 
been the source of so much vexation and trouble, failing in 
his purposes, had deserted those, whose interests he ought to 
have felt bound to protect, and returned to Europe. The 
Salzburgers, however, sustained the most serious evils from 
our Revolutionary struggle. They were warmly attached to 
the principles involved, and, at the very commencement of 
the difficulties which finally led to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, generally identified themselves with the cause of 

_liberty. Ata Congress, consisting of delegates from differ- 
ent parishes in the Province of Georgia, heldin Savannah on 
the 4th of July, 1774, they were represented, and of course, 
participated in the trials and calamities which ensued. In 
reply to those who, perhaps, from conscientious scruples, were 
restrained from taking part in the contest, they said: “We 
have experienced the evils of tyranny in our own land; for 
the sake of liberty, we have left home, lands, houses, estates, 
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and have taken refuge inthe wilds of Georgia; shall we now 
submit again to bondage? No, never!’ Many. of them 
served faithfully urider General Wayne, and distinguished 
themselves in their devotion to the cause of freedom. During 
the success of the British arms—and Georgia was in posses- 
sion of the enemy for nearly four years—the Salzburgers 
were great sufferers. They were in various ways subjected 
to contumely and injustice. They were driven from their 
homes, their property was confiscated, their plantations were 
laid waste. ‘Their beautiful temple was converted into a hos- 
pital for the sick, and also served as a stable for the horses of 
the British soldiers, whilst the residence of the pious Raben- 
horst was given to the flames. One of their ministers, Mr. 
Triebner, so different in character and spirit from his worthy 
colleagues and his predecessors, had espoused the royal cause, 
and hastened, when he heard that General Provost was in 
Savannah, to take the oath of allegiance. So far did he 
manifest his zeal, that he even aided in the destruction of the 
settlement, and advised that Ebenezer should be occupied by 
the troops of the king. The Salzburgers endured all these 
annoyances with much fortitude, and continued steadfast to 
their principles. When peace was concluded, and they re- 
turned from their exile, they were, however, under the neces- 
sity of commencing operations anew. They did not despair, 
although their labors were long and arduous. They went 

earnestly to work, and rebuilt “their village; they endeavored 
to restore order out of the confusion that existed, and to re- 
cover the ground they had lost. Of course, during the war, 
the morals of the people had suffered, habits unfavorable to 
piety had been formed, and for a long time they were deprived 
of regular ministerial services. The excellent Rabenhorst 
was now sleeping in the grave, and the faithless Triebner had 
left the country. Yet they kept together as a congregation. 
There were many devoted Christians remaining, who still 
loved the sanctuary and its privileges, and who felt anxious 
to repair the desolations of Zion. In their destitution they 
looked to God, who had, in times past, been their solace and 
strong refuge, and with prayerful and believing hearts, in- 
dulged the hope that their transatlantic friends would send to 
them ‘a faithful pastor, imbued with the right spirit, who woultl 
break to them the word of life, and minister to their spiritual 
wants. They were not disappointed. Their prayer was 
heard, and their desires granted. Intelligence soon reached 
them, through their long-tried and faithful friend, Rev. Dr. 
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Urlsperger, that the services of a devoted pastor had been 
procured for them, in the person of Rev. John Ernest Berg- 
man, who possessed the confidence of the brethren in Ger- 
many, and was regarded as well qualified for the situation.* 
Of the early life of Mr. Bergman very little moreis known 
than that he was a native of Peritsch, in Saxony, that he 
entered the University of Leipsic in 1776, whe he was grad- 
uated with distinguished honors, and that he was ordained to 
the work of the ministry on the 19th of July, 1783. What 
field of labor he was occupying when called to assume the 
pastoral relation in this country, we have not been able to 
ascertain; he must, however, have been regarded as amply 
ualified for the position, or he would never have been se- 
lected for the purpose, by Dr. Urlsperger and the brethren 
in Germany, to whom the matter was entrusted. Having 
accepted the appointment, as soon as he could make his ar- 
rangements, he took his departure from his native land, and 
in the Spring of 1785 reached this country, where he at once 
engaged in the discharge of the duties assigned him. He 
found, as already intimated, and as might naturally have been 
expected, affairs wearing rather a gloomy aspect. The spirit- 
ual, ag well as the temporal interests of the people had greatly 
suffered during the war. The flock had been so long without 
a shepherd, that many of the members had become scattered, 
whilst others were careless, and altogether indifferent in re- 
ference to the subject of religion. When the new pastor saw 
the condition of things, and the difficulties connected with 
the enterprise, he felt sad, yet he did not despond; he was 
not discouraged, either by the extent of his duties, or the 
demand upon his physical and mental energies. His confi- 
dence was in God, in whose cause he had embarked, and he 
knew that the promised aid would not be withheld. The 
ground he was called to cultivate, had formerly been occupied 
by not less than two ministers. But the pecuniary affairs of 
' the congregation having become embarrassed, and the Society 
for the promotion of Christian knowledge having withdrawn 
its aid, the funds were found inadequate to sustain more than 
one minister. He, however, entered upon a systematic ar- 
rangement of his labors, so as to be enabled, in a short time, 
te supply not only Ebenezer and the vicinity, but also Sa- 
vannah, with the regular ministrations of the word and the 


*We again acknowledge our indebtedness to Rey. P. A. Strobel’s 
History of the Salzburgers. 
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ordinances. ‘The secular affairs of the community gradually 
improved, the population assumed a more permanent charac- 
ter, the church seemed to recover from its depressed state, 
and to present a more cheering appearance. He kept up a 
regular course of catechetical instruction in all his churches, 
and labored to indoctinate the young in the principles and 
duties of the Christian religion. He was a man of great in- 
dustry, and labored zealously and actively for the good of his 
charge. He sometimes complained of his want of success, 
and the low standard of piety. The condition of the churches 
was often a source of deep anxiety and sorrow to him, and 
he feared that he would never.-accomplish any permanent 
good; yet his labors were not in vain. God gave him many 
seals to his ministry. Through his instrumentality souls 
were brought to a saving acquaintance with the truth, some 
of whom still live as an ornament to the church, and a bless- 
ing to the world, by their pious and exemplary deportment. 
Mr. Bergman was yet quite a young man when he came to 
this country. He possessed more than ordinary intellect, 
which had been brought under the most careful culture. To 
a mind naturally inquiring and analytical, was added uncom- 
mon application in the acquisition of knowledge. Although 
not endowed with the most vigorous constitution, he had great 
energy and perseverance, and was untiring in his efforts. 
The range of his attainments was varied and extensive. His- 
tory, Philosophy, Natural Science and Kcclesiastical litera- 
' ture engaged his attention, in all of which he had made con- 
siderable proficiency, and of which his manuscripts bear the 
most ample testimony. He was regarded on all sides asa 
man of great learning. As a theologian, he took a high rank, 
and was distinguished for his thorough acquaintance with the 
Hebrew, Arabic, and several other oriental languages. As a 
pulpit orator, he is said to have been above mediocrity, and 
always commanded the attention and respect of his hearers. 
His correspondence was extensive, and he was honored with 
the confidence of his ministerial brethren, connected with 
other denominations. He had a large, catholic spirit, which 
embraced within the arms of its love, all Christ’s followers. 
He was on the most intimate terms with Bishop Asbury, of 
the Methodist Church, Dr. Furman, of the Baptist, Hon. R. 
Wayne, and many leading men of the day. His home at 
Ebenezer was the abode of hospitality, and clergymen of dif- 
ferent churches, who visited the neighborhood, as a matter of 
course, resorted to his dwelling, where they were most cordi- 
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‘ ally welcomed. _He was a noble specimen of the true Chris- 
tian, a loving, believing disciple, who possessed the very spirit 
. of his Master. That spirit pervaded his life, and formed the 
moral atmosphere in which he breathed. 

That, however, in which the subject of our sketch was most 
deficient, was his knowledge of men and things. He did not 
understand human nature. Although he was instrumental in 
accomplishing much, especially for the spiritual improvement 
of the people, his usefulness, to some extent, was therefore 
impaired. He had no disposition to mingle in society. Gen- 
eral intercourse was to him irksome. He was fond of his 
study. Trahit swa quemque voluptas. is books were his 
valued companions. From these he seemed to derive his 
highest enjoyment. There was a great want of the prac- 
tical in his composition. This was strikingly seen in the 
course he pursued with regard to the German. The inter- 
ests of the congregations, both at Ebenezer and Savannah, 
required, that a portion of the public services should be per- 
formed in the English language. Many of his members, and 
others who were interested in the prosperity of the Lutheran 
Church, saw the necessity of the measure, and urged upon 
him the importance of qualifying himself to preach English, 
but it was with great difficulty that he could be persuaded, 
even to take the subject into consideration. His friend, 
Bishop Asbury, in a communication addressed to him in 1803, 
says: “I think, as you are not advanced in age, if you wish 
to be extensively useful, you ought, by all means, to learn to 
preach, as wall as to write English. By close application, 
and some assistance, you could soon gain a good accent and 
pronunciation. In learning to preach English, you will open 
a door to preach to thousands in this country; besides, you 
will get good, as well as do good.” But he could not see the 
matter in the same light. He was conscientious, but mistaken 
and short-sighted. By his rigid adherence to the German, 
his sphere of usefulness became contracted, and the policy 
adopted here} as in other parts, proved almost fatal to the 
interests of our church. The tide of immigration from Ger- 
many had been diverted from the South to other sections of 
the country ; the rising generation, surrounded on all sides 
by those who used the English exclusively, in the progress of 
time lost their vernacular language, and.derived little advan- 
tage from German preaching. ‘They consequently. took no 
interest in the exercises of their own church, conducted in a 
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tongue, which they with difficulty understood. They therefore 
naturally withdrew, and connected themselves with other re- 
ligious societies. Hence the congregation, which was, at one’ 
time, so large and flourishing, was reduced to a mere remnant. 
The Baptists, Methodists, and other denominations, gathered 
in largely of our material, and at the present day, among 
their most valuable members may be recognized many of the 
descendants of the Salzburgers. If Mr. Bergman had pur- 
sued a different course, how much better it would have been 
for our church! His opposition to the introduction of the 
English was well meant, but the sequel has shown that it was 
not wise ; it was most injurious to the welfare of our Zion. 

In the year 1792, Mr. Bergman was united in marriage to 
Miss Catharine Herb, of Savannah. It proved to him a 
most happy and advantageous union. ‘The influence of this 
excellent woman upon him was most favorable. She was of 
a practical turn, and possessed considerable business talent. 
Her husband committed into her hands, the entire manage- 
ment of all his domestic matters, even resigning to her the 
receipt and disbursement of all his funds, whilst he devoted 
himself exclusively to his studies and the duties of his office. 
From this marriage there were four children, only one of 
whom, his eldest son,* survived him. 

Mr. Bergman continued to labor at Ebenezer until his 
death, which occurred on the 25th of February, 1824. He 
had served the congregatfon for the space of thirty-nine 
years, when he was summoned to his reward. His end was 
peaceful and triumphant. In the full assuranée of hope, his 
spirit gently took its departure, and there remained only his 
lifeless form. He was buried in the Cemetery at Ebenezer, 
and there, with hundreds of the sainted Salzburgers, he rests 
in the confident hope of a blissful resurrection. 


“There is a calm for those who weep, 

A rest for weary pilgrims found ; 

And while the mouldering ashes sleep 
Low in the ground, 


The soul of origin divine, 

God’s glorious image freed from clay, 

In heaven’s eternal sphere shall shine, 
A star of day !” 


* Vide Evangelical Review, Vol. VIL, p. 553 sqq. for a sketch of Rev. 
Christopher IF’. Bergman. 
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ARTICLE II. 
PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY.* 


By Rev. George Diehl, A. M., Frederick, Md. 


Wnare unwilling that the pious dead should be forgotten. 
The prophets, indeed, are gone, and our fathers did not live 
forever. Their forms are no longer visibly walking the stage 
of life, nor their voices thrilling our hearts; for the grave 
has swallowed them up. But death cannot entirely remove them 
from us. The good, the noble and the great, have not lived 
in vain, and being dead they yet speak to us. Their influence 
survives ; their memories are cherished; their images live in 
our hearts. Their spirit yet breathes, ar round us: their souls 
are yet hovering over us; and their virtues having taken root 
in the moral soil of other natures, are reproduced and per- 
petuated. Some of their works are still here; their dwellings, 
their temples, their combinations for moral and religious ends. 
Their monuments yet speak to the eye and to the heart. And 
the record of their worth is transmitted to their children. 

The world is filled with mementos of the dead. Mute 
objects become eloquent in their suggestions. By the law of 
association, the dead speak to us, ina ‘thousand remembrances. 
We walk among their burial-places, and they speak to us from 
the silent grave. In the busy throng of life, we traverse the 
paths they once trod, and enter the halls that once resounded 
with their counsels, and they speak to us from the way-side 
and from the assembly room. We mingle in the scenes of 
domestic and social life, and they speak to us from the fireside 
and from the busy crowd. We retire for repose, and they 
speak to us from the secluded chamber. We visit the sanc- 
tuary, and they speak to us from the venerable walls that 
echo with Jehovah’s praise. In solitude and in society: in 
the walks of business and in the great concourse of men, we 
are encompassed with the presence of the dead. In all hours 
of intellectual vividness, when the soul looks beyond the 
blank materialism around us, a shadowy train passes before 
the eye. The embodied characters of men, or some single 
acts of their lives, will leave an impress upon the public mind 
that shall be felt for ages. 


*An Address delivered before the Evangelical Lutheran oe 
Society at Reading, Pa., May 19, 1857. 
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Therefore, we wish to commit the facts pertaining to great- 
ness and worth, to record. We will not trust our own memo- 
ries. In the lapse of years some features fade away from 
the picture. Much less can we rely on tradition to transmit 
a faithful unwritten account of the piety of our fathers. We 
demand the historic pen and the historic genius, to catch up 
and note down, not only the well ascertained names, places 
and dates, but to paint the various shadings of character and 
countenance, and the living goul, that the immortal canvas 
may hold forth the portrait to the gratification and instruction 
of future times. 

I, The importance of securing the treasures of religious 
history, is seen in the fact that “there is a historical element 
in the constitution of the human mind.. The bond that binds 
us in spiritual sympathy with the race, embraces in its mag- 
netic chain, not only the living, but also the dead. The chan- 
nels through which the character and power of others seem, 
to flow into our hearts, extend not merely into the present, 
but also into the past. The thoughts and the lives of others 
are constantiy acting upon us, and we are born with a suscep- 
tibility to such impressions. ‘In acertain sense, all menare © 
historians. Is not every memory written quite full with an- 
nals, wherein joy and mourning, conquest and loss, manifoldly 
alternate ; and the whole fortunes of one little inward king- 
dom, and all its politics, foreign and domestic, stand imefface- 
ably recorded ?” 

We sce this taste in the earliest developments of the mind. 
A fondness for little histories or stories, is one of the strong- 
est passions of childhood. Novels—vivid and exciting sketch- 
es of biography—hold the youthful mind spell-bound. Inold 
age this taste may be chastened by wisdom, but it never dies 
out. History mingles largely in our conversation, as well as 
our reading. What so charming by the fireside as a pointed 
anecdote? Indeed our ordinary talk is very little more than 
a narration of what we ourselves, or others have performed 
and seen. And he is regarded as the most entertaining in 
conversation, who can most graphically depict his own exploits 
or relate what others have done. ‘‘Cut us off from narrative, 
how would the stream of conversation, even among the wisest, 
languish into detached handsful, and among the foolish utter- 
ly evaporate,” 

This taste governs most men in their reading. What class 
of books are most extensively sought after? Are they those 
works that are most enriched with profound thought, and 
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iron-linked logic? Or are they found in the department of 
narratives, biographies, .travels, sketches, and histories ? 
Wherein lies the great charm of works of fiction? Is it not 
because novels are vivid histories? Has not poetry herself, 
inorder to hold the attention spell-bound by the hour, been 
compelled to weave her splendid creations around a golden 
chain? Are not all great epics, and great tragedies, histories ? 
Call to mind the Iliad, the Aeneid, the Fairy Queen, Para-. 
dise Lost; Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, Wallenstein, Cato.— 
Are not all those great creations of the imagination, in the 
department of history? We demand that poetry should pre- 
sent to our view, men in real life. We wish to see them act 
and hear them speak. We care not so much for abstract pro- 
positions. But we ask that the truth may come before us in » 
an embodied form, in all the hues of personal life and activity. 

II. The interests of Christianity demand that the power 
which historic productions wield over the mind, should be 
pressed into her service. _ What rich mines of gold are there 
for her to work! What ample harvests for her to reap! We 
find that in the appointment. of infinite wisdom, the truths 
destined to convert the world to God are largely presented to 
us in embodied history. One-half of the Old Testament 
Scriptures are historical. The first five books of the New 
Testament are historical. The discourses of our Savior are 
chiefly parables; and every allegory is a vivid history. Men 
are presented to us as influenced by motives and passions— 
speaking and acting asin real life. That is the kind of teach- 
ing that leaves behind it, “stings in the minds and memories 
of the hearers.” It appeals not only to the reason, but to 
the imagination, to the feelings, and, in short, to the whole 
man, calling all the powers and faculties into pleasurable ac- 
tivity; and things thus learned with delight, are long remem- 
bered. 

What kind of religious books are those that accomplish 
marked results among the millions? Are they profound 
metaphysical speculations and abstractions? Are they not, 
rather, condensed narratives, presenting men with living re- 
alities, that stir the heart? What volumes in our Sunday 
School libraries have most extensively scattered the precious 
seeds of truth on youthful minds? If you will inquire for 
some little book, that has gone likean angel of mercy, into 
the abodes of poverty and wrtchedness, wiping away tears of 
sorrow, binding up broken hearts, raising immortal minds from 
darkness and degradation, and winning multitudes to a Sa- 
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vior’s love, you will pr obably find it to have been some brief 
history, like the ““Dairyman’s Daughter,” or “the life of Pay- 
son,” or “Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 

When we receive those messengers of truth into our homes, 
although they may seem but common guests, we will often 
find that we have, unawares, entertained angels. Now all the 
past in the records of piety that have descended to us, may 
be made available, in extending the kingdom of our Lord. 
Indeed, this entire world, moral and visible, with its kings 
and its subjects, its parents and its children, its sowing and 
its harvests, its revolutions and its empires, is one mighty 
history, a great teaching of philosophy and religion by exam- 
ple, and if written and read aright, in its moral bearings, will 
prove a help, at once to our faith and our understanding. 

All good men that have died, have left a legacy behind 
them. ~The inheritance will descend to enrich survivors, 
wherever the historic pen shall record the noble achievements 
of faith and piety. In this free emporium, all may peaceful- 
ly mect, and furnish themselves with goods and pearls of 
rarest value. 

Church history is a kingdom whose territories extend over 
all the past, and embrace “all. the piety that has lived in our 
world. It is a stream whose fountain rose in the garden of 
Eden, then flowed through the green forests of patriarchal 
times, and the domains of the Israelitish people. Having 
traversed all the countries of modern Europe, its waters are 
now rolling in rivers of salvation, through our continent. Its 
course has not always been uninterrupted. Sometimes it 
flows through green meadows and smiling fields: but then 
again forces its way through mountain passes, rushing down 
the steep declivity, or pouring over the high precipice; and 
once more swelling into the deep majestic river, which bears 
the treasures of nations, and reflects the image of heaven up- 
on its bosom. It is pleasant and profitable to listen to the 
music of its cascades, and to gaze upon its sublime cataracts. 
It is interesting to stand on its green banks, where it flows 
through fertile vales, and yet more so, when it accumulates 
its forces to bear away some mountain barrier that rises in its 
course. 

The church is that divine institution that has brought into 
our world the germ of a new life, in the divine spirit that reigns 
in her. In her holy of holies she guards the box that contains 
the precious balm which heaven sends for the healing of the 
moral maladies of ourrace. In the church, the Sun of Right- 
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‘eousness has risen with healing in his wings ; and Jehovah's 
ways are still in the sanctuary. Were it not for the Chris- 
tian religion, society would be utterly corrupt, and wickedness 
would work its ruin. Ever since the ‘introduction of Chris- 
tianity this world has been a great battle-field, between light 
and darkness. Righteousness has achieved many a victory. 
But the church, being formed of men, more or less under the 
influence of divine truth, necessarily contains a mixture of 
good and eyil. It is somewhat similar to the physical condi- 
tion of our world. Modern science teaches us that our earth, 
so green and beautiful to the eye, so varied in its scenery, is, 
in fact, a molten mass, on the crust of which we dwell; and 
volcanos are but breathing apertures through which this 
seething world of fire vomits forth its flames. The visible 
world, composed of fallible and frail men, only partially un- 
der divine influence, presents to us a world similarly situated. 
Under the warming power of the sun of God’s spirit, and the 
showers of divine grace, and the genial breath of Spring, we 
have green fields, groves, gardens and fountains ; but beneath 
this beautiful exterior, the molten fires of human passions, 
and sometimes human depravity, are yet seething, and Mcy 
open many a volcano to pour forth their lava. 

Would not the influence of the history of the religious past 
be of a doubtful character ?—it may be asked. If there be so 
many human frailties to record; if so many errors and vices 
darken the picture ; if the very best men have had so many 
infirmities ; if the very pillars of the church have been so of- 
ten shaken; if the cedars of Lebanon have bowed their lofty 
heads; if the moral luminaries of the world have been so of- 
ten eclipsed ;—would it not be better to let the whole history 
of the past, with its few virtues and many vices, sink into ob- 
livion ? Would it not be better to let those eminent men, 
with their imperfect characters, repose forever in a tomb of 
darkness, and draw the pall of forgetfulness over the whole 
scene? ‘To such questions we give an emphatic No. Let 
their history be written: let their lives be known. Let it be 
seen how the grace of Christ triumphed over a corrupt nature. 
Let it be perceived that, amid all their infirmities, the love of 
God was supreme in their hearts, and by faith they gained a 
victory over all theirassailants.. Let the drama of the church’s 
history be presented. Let the action of sin and grace on the 
character of man be seen. Cause the past to appear before 
us. Let the characters that were most remarkable upon this 
stage be delineated. We demand the record of their piety 
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and their frailties ; their faith and their prayers ; their trials 
and their triumphs ;—that their history may contribute to the 
formation of our characters. We desire to be warned by their 
misfortunes—to shun the whirlpools of former shipwrecks, 
and to be stimulated by their heroic virtue to contend man- 
fully for the victor’s crown. 

If the representations of character in poetry and fiction 
have exerted a moulding power upon society, what should 
not a vivid delineation of the devoted piety of the saints ac- 
complish. If the impersonations of Schiller’s plays, or Scott’s 
novels, or Shakspeare’s dramas have been the controlling a- 
gencies inthe formation of youthful minds, what should not 
the lives and moral worth of holy men do. If Achilles drag- 
ging the body of Hector around the wall of Troy could give 
an impress to the spirit of Alexander; and the achievements 
of Alexander could bring tears to Ceesar’s eyes at the pillars 
of Hercules ; and these two combined could give shape to 
the career of Napoleon; how should the heavenly walk of 
Enoch and the sublime faith of Abraham speak to all coming 
times? If the military and civil life of Washington shall con- 

the destiny of nations, what must the fervor of David, the 
holy energy of Paul, the deep contrition of Augustine, and 
the sun-like character of Luther do for the world’s regener- 
-ation ? 

III. The period of church history, with which this society 
is more immediately concerned, commences with the time 
when Europeans first crossed the Atlantic with a view to the 
planting of Christianity in this western world. It was an im- 
portant era in the history of the church, and therefore de- 
mands a faithful record. It may have appeared an insignifi- 
cant affair to the men of that -day—the sailing of the May- 
flower, or the embarking of the first Swedish Lutherans on 
the preat sea, to seek a ‘home in, the far-off wilderness among 
savages. It ‘attracted no unusual attention at the time. It 
was not heralded by loud trumpets. Kings on their thrones, 
Generals on their fields, and Senators in their halls, scarcely 
noticed the event. And yet, if neither poets nor heralds pro- 
claimed it, it was an era in the destinies of the human race. 
If “the clock strikes when there is a change from hour 
to hour,” well might some “hammer in the horologue of 
time”’ have pealed thr ough the universe, when Christianity 
first sought a home in America. And surely we who are en- 
riched by the legacy of faith and spiritual heroism which our 
fathers have left us, should carefully gather up the treaures. 
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They areammensely more precious than any that the Moors 
ever buried in the vaults and rocks of the Alhambra. 

The motives that prompted the religious portion of the ear- 
ly settlers of this country should be held in grateful and ever- 
lasting remembrance. A class of men were drawn from Hu- 
rope to our shores by other attractions than the love of gold. 
In the old country they were persecuted for their religion.— 
They were not allowed to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their own consciences. ‘They were molested in the 
performance of man’s highest functions. Rude violence at- 
tempted to invade the inner temple of the soul. Their very 
lives were in peril. Under the shadow of an overhanging col- 
lossal tyranny, they lived as one who dwells upon the slopes 
of some volcano, whose heavings and smothered thunders ren- 
der his days heavy with anxiety aud his nights sleepless with 
visions of horror. ‘They determined to fly from ground that 
might at any moment heave with subterranean fires. Every 
privation and sacrifice must be endured rather than the sacred 
rights of conscience should be trampled on. .They therefore 
gathered together their means and entrusted themselves to the 
waters and the winds to convey them toa land of freedom.— 
True, the untamed forests and the savage men dwelling in 
them might have deterred a timid spirit ; but it was easier for 
those noble and free-born souls to brave the perils of a sav- 
age country than to dwell under the suspended sword of Dam- 
ocles. Jlunger, and wild beasts, and painted Indians, were 
not so terrible to their minds as spiritual despotism. 

The early pilgrims of our own church unquestionably ex- 
perienced severe trials. All the ties that bind the heart to 
native land and home had tobe broken. ‘The graves of their 
fathers and their little ones were left behind. All the tender 
reminiscences of childhood did plead trumpet-tongued against 
tearing themselves from their firesides and their altars. Can 
you not conceive how their hearts must have bled when they 
gazed for the last time upon the humble homes that had bless- 
ed their infancy with a mother’s love, and upon the rural or 
village churches that had witnessed their vows to heaven ?— 
Can you not imagine how sad their spirits must have been 
when, in mid-ocean, the winds howled around the vessel ?— 
how desolate their hearts when they planted their tents in the 
wilderness, without society, without houses, without religious 
ordinances, without any of the comforts to which they had 
been accustomed ? Can you'not see that their chief support 
in the day of darkness must have been the testimony of a 
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good conscience, and the balm which heaven dfops, under 
every clime, into the wounded hearts of its children. Will 
we not then treasure up this legacy of faith ? Will we not 
listen to their voices speaking to us across the interval of 
more than a century, and telling us how we may go unharm- 
ed through fiery trials ? The fanciful idea of the Mohamme- 
dans, that the true believer, in his passage to Paradise, must 
go bare-footed over a bridge composed of red-hot iron, but 
that all the pieces of paper that the Moslem has preserved 
during his life, lest some holy thing written upon them might 
be profaned, arrange themselves between his feet and the 
burning metal that he may pass uninjured, affords a striking 
image of the power of a good conscience and heavenly motives 
in protecting the soul from the flames of affliction, How stri- 
kingly was ‘this illustrated in the case of our fathers! The 
poignancy of the grief of those devout men was mitigated by 
the consciousness of good motives, and the bridge of burning 
iron which must be crossed in planting the church on Ameri- 
can soil, was paved with good works, preserving them from 
harm. ‘Their example teaches us that if we were as careful to 
fill the heart with pure and. heavenly feelings as the Moslem 
is in laying by his papers, no burning metal would ever glow 
in the pathway of our duty that could not be safely trodden. 
Paint to your imagination the condition of our fathers in 

their first unprotected settlements. Nature, in her luxuri- 
ance and wildness, was around them. Dark, dense woods, 
inhabited by dusky savages, and beasts more fierce than they. 
Their rude huts were soon ‘veared, but how scanty were their 
comforts! Above all, how deeply did they not feel the want 
of Christian ordinances !—the temple, the altar, the baptis- 
mal font, the pealing organ, the great congregation, and the 
voice of Him whose feet are beautiful upon the mountains, 
“that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth salvation: that 
sayeth unto Zion, thy God reigneth.”’ Childhood’s deep im- 
pressions brought from the fatherland ; the visions of the old 
churches in the far-off home haunting them in their dreams; 
the earnest yearning of their souls to hold communion with 
God in Congregational worship ; their good old bibles and 
hymn books that reminded them of other days, and the sab- 
baths and sanctuaries of other lands ;—all prompted them to 
the noble work of planting churches here. But, 

“Why should they crave a hallowed spot ? 

An altar is in each man’s cot— 

A church in every grove that spreads 

Its living roof abeye their heads,” 
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For a time, indeed, they did worship only in the great temple 
of nature, with the trees and streams around them, the ever- 
lasting heavens over head, the music of the winds, the carol- 
ing of the birds and the great organ-peal of the rolling thun- 
ders, mingling with the anthems of their praise. That was 
the oldest and most splendid of‘all churehes. 
“ The perfect world by Adam trod, 
Was the first temple, built by God: 
His fiat laid the corner-stone, 
And heaved the pillars, one by one.’ 
But they felt their need of houses reared ee paid hands, to 
be dedicated to God. Accordingly the ministers who came 
to collect the scattered flock and preach to them the everlast- 
ing word, made arrangements everywhere to provide for the 
regular administration of the sacraments and the'preaching, 
of the truth as it is in Jesus. They did not believe the old 
adage, “the nearer the church, the farther from God ;’— 
nor the other, “he that strives to touch a star oft stumbles at 
a straw.” Ina figurative sense, the latter may be true when 
applied to worldly ambition ; but as joxied in a couplet with 
the former, and applied to the services of religion, nothing 
can be more fallacious. He whose aims and aspirations are 
highest, is most sure to gain the heavenly crown. The pious 
portion of the early Lutheran settlers of this country believed 
that whenever they wished to seck the God of their fathers, 
in social worship ; whenever they desired to express their 
gratitude to heaven for distinguishing favors ; whenever, in 
any extraordinary emergency, they needéd assistance and 
guidance from above : if, in times of deep spiritual distresss, 
they had sins to acknowledge ; if, with fear and trembling, 
they purposed to work out their own salvation; it was im- 
portant for them to unite in public worship, and with one 
heart invoke the God of Israel. They were fully persuaded 
that if they wished to establish and perpetuate the institu- 
tions of christianity; if they desired to consecrate their child- 
ren in baptism to Him who folds the lambs in his bosom, and 
says, of such is the kingdom of heaven ; if they longed to see 
their sons and their daughters remember their Creator in the 
days of their youth ; houses of worship, organized congrega- 
, tions and ministers to serve at the altar were indispensable.— 
Therefore they contributed their money, their materials, their 
labor, and their prayers to the work. 
“They raised those hallowed walls ; the desert smiled, 
And Paradise was opened on the wild.” 
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No gorgeous structures did they build, and no fashionable 
congregations thronged the sanctuaries. No Gothic cathe- 
drals, with massive towers, stained-glass windows, and lofty 
aisles, did they construct. 


“But such plain roofs as piety could raise, 
And only vocal with their Maker’s praise.” 


Every ancient church whose ivy-covered walls remind us of 
the saérifices and toils of our fathers to sustain the ordinances 
of the Christian religion, speaks to us of the inestimable value 
attached to the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

IV. Among the early immigrants into this country there 
was necessarily great diversity of characters. Among the 
pious, men of a different spirit could be seen ; but in the in- 
fant churclies planted in this new country, many men of faith 
and prayers were also found. They feared their God and 
let their light shine before the world. Pure religion in the 
furnace of fiery trials, appears conspicuous among the records 
that have come down to us. It,is our task to gather up the 
materials and construct the history of their noble works and 
patient sufferings ; to delineate their characters and exhibit 
them to our living generation. 

In our Lutheran church of America, stretching back dim- 
ly into those times when the Indian camp fires lighted up 
the forests throughout this vast continent, and then emerging 
darkly out of its obscurity, and embracing an intervening 
period of nearly two centuries, rich mines of gold are to be 
found for the historian ; and by the magic of his genius and 
industry, the precious metal will be made to roll in shining 
coin from the mint of his literary labors. 

Our church was planted here amidst tears, ptayers and 
strong faith. It has taken root in a good soil. It has grown 
to be a great tree; and tens of thousands are this day re- 
freshed beneath its shadow. 

It has encountered storms ; but it Atanas as stands hie 
brave old oak. Some of its outer branches have recently 
trembled in the breeze, aud its giant arms have at times toss- 
ed wildly in the eddying blasts ; but its trunk was unmoved: 
and those mighty roots which strike deep into the earth, and 
are the sources of its life and its greatness, heed not the ra- 
ging of the storm. It is encouraging to think that our Luth- 
eran church has taken deep roots in the hearts of her people 
in this country, and cannot be shaken by the passing conflicts 
of the day. 
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The founders of the church in this country, were no ordina- 
ry men. Muhlenberg, who stood like Nestor among his com- 
peers, and Handschuh and Kurtz and their associates, were 
men of might and men of God. They came with the great 
bulwark of Protestantism as their creed, and the Bible as the 
only infallible rule of faith and practice. They were decided 


Lutherans, both by birthright and from conviction. But they . 


loved the cause of Christ more than any peculiar section of 
his church. Vital godliness was of more-importance in their 
estimation, than the distinguishing doctrines, forms and cere- 
monies of any particular denomination. Much as they loved 
the doctrines of our own church, considering them more 
scriptural, and her forms of worship and government, regard- 
ing them more apostolical than any others, they were men of 
liberal views and expansive toleration. Their great souls 
could not be bound down to mere ceremonies, and distinctions 
in non-essentials. The one universal church; the Bible, the 
one great moral luminary of the world: and Jesus as God 
over all—these only could fill their great hearts, and receive 
the profound homage of their noble intellects. Their path 
was through the heavens, and they could not be chained down 
to earth. ‘Will a courser of the sun work softly in the har- 
ness of adray-horse? His hoofs are of fire, and his path is 
through the sky, bringing light to all lands—will he lumber 
on mud highways?’ Such men as the early Lutheran minis- 
ters of America, could not be trammeled by human dogmas, 
nor bound down to non-essentials. They weighed the worth 
of immortal souls, and endured as seeing him who is invisible. 
They preached with the judgment day in view, and contended 
earnestly for the crown of rejoicing. Hence they labored in 
season and out of season: according tothe ritual of the 
church, and according to any other mode that circumstances 
suggested; but always abounding in the work of the Lord. 

Surely then, their history should be well written. They 
deserve the noblest monument that genius and literature can 
raise. Let their characters stand forth in the sunlight, that 
they may speak to this, and. to succeeding generations. 

Their works are yet around us—the churches they planted, 
the houses they reared. Even in our restless age, and in this 
unhistoric country, some monuments of former days yet speak 
to our deeper nature, and loftier aspirations. We desire to 
perpetuate these. We wish to see the workmanship of those 
who now sleep the sleep that knows no waking; their struc- 
tures, even if they be dilapidated, the fields they once culti- 
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vated, the gardens and fountains that once gratified their 
taste. We would see the dwellings that speak to us, “the 
holy recollection of lives which were passed in them, and have 
passed away from them. We would see temples in which 
successive generations of men have prayed. We would see 
ruins on whose mighty walls is inscribed the touching story of 
, joy and sorrow, love, heroism and patience which lived there, 
“‘and there breathed its last sigh ages ago. And if these mute 
objects are so eloquent, and so powerfully affect our feelings, 
how much more a faithful transcript of their virtues; the gra- 
phic story of their trials, their ardent hopes, their ‘lofty ge- 
nius, their unflinching fortitude, and their all-conquering 
faith. This world is a sublime book written all over, on every 
page, with histories, in which are recorded the lives of men 
and of empires. And we wish to secure the legacy of worth 
which our fathers have left us. 

The achievements of religion deserve a prominent place on 
the page of history. Those who planted this ‘‘ vine”? which 
has taken “‘deep root,”’ which has “sent out her boughs unto 
the sea, and her branches unto the river,’’ which has “filled 
- the land,” and “covered the hills with the shadow of it,”— 
those by whose labors and prayers this goodly plant was first 
guarded, deserve a grateful remembrance from us who are now 
plucking of her clusters. The man who first led armies over 
the Alps, and gained the victories of Canna and Thrasymene, 
has not an equal claim for remembrance, as those godly men 
who first planted and watered the church in American soil, 
and by their example taught men how to live and how to die. 
The characters that have most dazzled the public eye, and 
the achievements that have been heralded by loudest acclama- 
tions, have not been most useful in their influence. Benefac- 
tions and holy influences are often silent as the falling of the’ 
dew from heaven. ‘The splendors of a Lewis’s reign, or the 
fall of a Napoleon, may fill the world with noise, but diviner 
impulses are imparted to men when a Helmuth preaches the 
gospel. ‘When the oak tree is felled, the whole forest ech- 
oes with the sound, but a hundred acorns are silently planted 
by some unnoticed breeze.” 

Let the Historical Society, then, collect those records of 
piety, and.transmute them into biographies and_ histories. 
Preserve your chronicles, church registers, private journals 
and letters, synodical proceedings, and documents of ever 
description, until the man shall rise up, who will enter on the 
Herculean task of reducing these “paper mountains into tins 
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der, and extract therefrom the three drops of tinder water 
elixir.’ Then will the forms of the past be invoked from 
their graves, and made to walk before us in flesh and blood. 
Wee shall see the venerable person of a Muhlenberg, a Kunze, 
a Kurtz and a Helmuth, walking the aisles of our sanctuaries 
and ascending our pulpits; and voices as from the invisible 
world will speak to us of righteousness and of a judgment to 
come. 

We must have something more than fiction summoning be- 
fore us shapes of brilliancy, solemnity and terror. We want 
something more than an exuberant imagination, which, tike 
the sun, “hangs a jewel on every blade of grass, and sows 
the earth at large with orient pearl.”” We want facts; pic- 
tures of events and characters, in whose production fancy 
must aid the other powers, but whose outlines are to be drawn 
from faithful records. We want sketches, not only truthful 
to nature, but true in reality. We wish to see the men that 
have lived well and died well, rise to view. We wish to see 
them in their work: in their closets; to hear their voices in 
the pulpit and in prayer. We desire to learn how they un- 
folded the unsearchable riches of Christ, and grappled with 
the consciences of men. We long to have their imfluence, 
now purified from all earthly feelings, breathed around us. 
With emotions of awe we would enter the chamber of their 
last sickness, and see that ‘‘the place where a good man 
breathes his last, is privileged beyond the ordinary walks of 
virtuous life, quite on the verge of heaven.’’ We ask for no 
act of public canonization to commend them to the homage 
of the faithful; but we wish their excellencies to live in the 
eternal remembrance and gratitude of their descendants. 

If this can be secured, we shall have high hopes for our 
church. If the example of the fathers shall have its legiti- 
mate effect upon the present and future generations, no rash 
attempt will be made to sever her member from member. 

Imperfections she may have. But none of those tumors 
which occasionally appear upon the human body, twining their 
roots so closely around the very seat of life, that skillful phy- 
sicians will not attempt to dissect them out, lest death might 
ensue upon the operation, none such have been found upon 
her who is the bride of the Lamb. The portion that is hea- 
venly and divine, must be absolutely perfect. The outward 
and visible, which has been left by her Lord to be regulated 
in some of its arrangements by human counsels, must neces- 
sarily be like all human things, imperfect. 
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If the pious dead be permitted to speak to their children, 
we shall, on the one hand, avoid the stagnation of a spiritual 
death, from the depths of whose tranquility sickenimg odors 
do issue, like the stagnant pool beneath whose sluggish wa- 
ters venomous reptiles gender and batten, while the malaria 
of pestilence is exhaled from the surface; and on the other, 
the violence of the tornado which, in its career of destruction, 
sweeps away the beautiful and the good. If we are wise to 
improve the current of events as it passes, we will make the 
recent agitatio® to be nothing more than the refreshing and 
pwrifying motions of a church alive and in earnest—the ac- 
tivity of the mountain stream that dashes restlessly forward, 
but discourses pleasant music, and arches glorious rainbows 
around its cataracts, its agitation constituting the element of 
its freshness, its purity, and its power. 

We wish to see’the abodes of the living sanctified by the 
memory of the departed—“earth’s brightness softly veiled by 
the shadows of death,” that they may “teach us to walk in the 
bright pathway of their virtues. Speaking to us from their 
homes in the Paradise of God, their influence will come sof- 
tened and solemnized, and pleasant. 


“More sweet than odors caught by him who sails 

Near spiey shores of Araby the blest, 

A thousand times more exquisitely sweet, 

The freight of holy feelings which we meet 

In thoughtful moments, wafted by the gales 

From hills where good men walk, or bowers wherein they rest.” 


=> 


ARTICLE III. 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


By the Rev, Morris Officer, late Missionary to Africa. 


Tue African slave trade had its origin in that awful night 
of ignorance and superstition which preceded the morning of 
the Reformation under Luther; and it was first authorized 
and established by the corrupt and degenerate church of that 
period. The proof of this will appear from a mere glance at 
a few points of history. 
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In the year 1442, Antonio Gonzales, a Portugueze Captain, 
or sort of crusader, was returning from an expedition under- 
taken for the two-fold purpose of making discoveries, and of 
conquering the infidels, and landing on the coast of Barbary, 
hein some way secured ten of the natives, and carried them 
home to Lisbon as slaves. This was the beginning of the 
monstrous business. But as this act was, in itself, clearly a 
crime, it could not well be repeated without guilt, unless it 
was first sanctioned by the supreme Pontiff. 

Prince Henry, therefore, under-whose auspices the expedi- 
tion had been sent out, presented the ten slaves to Pope Mar- 
tin V., who first ratified the procedure by accepting the 
present, and then, by way of encouragement to this sort of 
enterprise, he, in the true spirit of his office, gave to Prince 
Henry, “all the land from Cape Bojador (on the west coast 
of Africa) to the Hast Indies,” that is, nearly the whole con- 
tinent of Africa; and some years afterwards he made the 
grant permanent, by conferring on Prince Henry, and his 

- successors in office, the sweeping title of “Lord of all Guinea.” 

The traffick was now legalized by “Infallible’” authority, 
and the exclusive right to prosecute it along the whole coast 
of Africa, secured to a nation already eager to obtain its 
enormous profits. A company was soon organized, in which 
Prince Henry had a large interest, and in 1449, a fleet of six 
ships, with ample preparations for their peculiar undertaking, 
was dispatched to the coast of Guinea. Their vessels re- 
turned with two hundred slaves. From this time on, the 
business rapidly increased—the home market was kept sup- 
plied, and as early as 1503, slaves began to be transported to 
the West India Islands. Not many, however, were trans- 
ported till some years later, when Las Casas, a Papal Mis- 
sionary among the natives of the West Indies, recommended 
that Negro slaves be introduced into the mines of St. Domin- 
go, instead of the Indians, who were wasting away under the 
toils and cruelties imposed on them by the merciless Span- 
iards. This counsel, though at first rejected, was finally 
adopted, and in 1517, Charles V. granted authority to trans- 
port four thousand slaves to the islands of St. Domingo, Por- 
to Rico, Cuba, and Jamaica. : 

The trade had now taken a new turn, in being thus exten- 
ded abroad; and as every advancing step of this pious work 
should be attended with due form and ceremony, as well as be 
duly authorized by the head of the church, a regular slave 
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market was opened at Lisbon, in 1537, by a bull of the Pope. 
This bull not only authorized the importation of slaves from 
Africa into Lisbon, but also their exportation thence to the 
New world, that Columbus had disclosed to the nations of 
Europe. Thus the African slave trade, in all its latitude, 
was firmly established by the authority of him who proclaimed 
himself the vicar of the merciful Savior. And this is certain- 
ly a fact of some significance, since every custom, or practice 
will, in some degree, partake of the source from which it 
springs. 

Let it be remembered then, that it was in an age whenmen 
were patriotic in proportion to their hatred of all the human 
family, except their own nation, when kings carried on whole- 
sale robbery and murder by “divine right,’ and when all 
questions of right were involved in questions of power, that 
Africa became a land devoted to desolation, and her people a 
race doomed to perpetual bondage and misery. Let it be 
borne in mind, also, that all this was authorized by a church 
so degenerate and corrupt, as to dispense agents throughout 
every land, peddling out, for a few paltry coins, a license to 
commit the most flagrant sins against God and man; and so 
blind to the first principles of the gospel, as to lay aside, in 
the gloomy cells of monasteries, the “sword of the spirit,” 
and go forth with the spear and lance of the furious crusader, 
to convert the untutored heathen. 

But now if we turn again, and glance further over the 
bloody course of this iniquitous traffic, we shall see that it 
has done full justice to the age and the source from which it 
sprang—that if while looking at the state of the degenerate 
church from which it has its origin, we could say the “light” 
has turned to “darkness,” we may, while beholding the out- 
workings of that which was authorized, exclaim, “how great 
is that darkness.” 

The first thing to be done when the slave trader reaches 
the coast of Africa, is to secure in some way, his cargo of 
human bone and sinew. And here it is cheerfully admitted, 
that occasionally a small number of prisoners of war, or do- 
mestic slaves, or even convicts for crimes committed against 
the laws of their own tribes, are sold to the traders by the 
African chiefs. But there is no substantial proof that this 
was the case with the first slaves that were carried away by 
Gonzales, nor is there reason for supposing that amy consid- 
erable proportion of those exported during any given period 
afterwards, was obtained in any of these ways; unless we 
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call those persons prisoners of war, who are captured in ma- 
rauding expeditions, which are undertaken for the sole pur- 
pose of seizing slaves to supply the market, already opened 
for them by Huropeans on the coast. 

At the beginning, some slaves were decoyed on board the 
slavers, and then bound and committed to the hold. But this 
mode soon failed, in consequence of the natives becoming 
acquainted with these acts of treachery: Some also were 


‘seized by the traders themselves, who went out prepared for 


such exploits. But the ordinary mode has long been to apply 
to the chiefs to furnish the requisite number, and the chiefs 
procure them by making war upon their neighbors, and carry- 
ing off their people by force. This statement is sustained by 
the testimony of the slave traders themselves. 

Mr. Bruce, who was a ‘Director General” of the French 
Senegal Company about the year 1797, in speaking of the 
warring chiefs, says: ‘The Europeans‘are far from acting as 
peace-makers among them. It would be too contrary to their 
interests; for the only object of these wars is to carry off 
slaves; and as these make the principal part of their trafic, 
they would be apprehensive of drying up the sources of it, 
were they to encourage them to live well together.” As to 
those cases in which the chiefs make sales under pretence that 
the victims disposed of are criminals, the same author re- 
marks: “The Negro kings have not always slaves to treat 
with, but they have always a sure and ready way of supply- 
ing their deficiency; that is by making inroads upon their 
own subjects, and carrying them off and selling them, for 
which théy never want pretensions in order to justify their 
pillage and rapine.” ‘To this may be added the testimony of 
Mr. Moore, an English slave trader at the Gambia in 1730. 
“In case he (the African king) is not at war with any neigh- 


' poring king, he then falls upon one of his own towns in the 


night, and sets fire to three parts of it, and sets guards to the 
other fourth, to seize the people as they run out of the fire. 
He ties their arms behind them, and marches them to the 
place where he sells them.” 

The torch thus applied to the dry grass and bamboo thatch- 
es of the African houses, and on various sides of the townat 
the same instant, spreads the fire abroad with almost incon- 
ceivable rapidity; and the conflagration is so complete and 
immediate, that multitudes often perish in the flames; and 
thus we see that besides the cruelty inflicted on the unfortu- 
nate victims of the trade, the most sweeping destruction, 
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both of property and life, attends this first stage of the ini- 
quitous business. 

But we may now follow the suffering captives, thus seized 
amid the destruction of their homes, on their weary march 
to the coast, where they are. immediately shipped for the for- 
eign baie or are lodged in the gloomy barracoons, till an 
opportunity is afforded for their shipment. 

The distance from the place. of seizure to the nearest slave 
mart on the coast, is often several hundred miles, and although 
some slaves are transported in canoes on the rivers, yet the 
great body of them are driven down on foot, and are com, 
pelled to bear heavy burdens of food and drink; and as they 
are bound together in gangs, or in pairs, their travelling is 
very wearisome, and their sufferings terrible beyond deserip- 
tion. The following instance is related by Major Gray, as 
having been witnessed in 1825 

“IT had the opportunity of witnessing the sufferings to 
which the new-made slaves are subjected in their first state of 
bondage. They were hurried along, the men tied in pairs by 
the necks, their hands secured behind their backs, the women 
by. the necks only, with their hands left free; not, however, 
from any sense of fecling towards them, but in order to ena- 
ble them to balance the immense loads of corn or rice which 
they were forced to carry on their heads, besides the children, 
who were unable to walk, on their backs. Their pace was 
little short. of running, to enable them to keep up with the 
horsemen, who drove them on, as Smithfield drovers do fa- 
tigued bullocks. One young woman, who had become a mo- 
ther only two days before she was taken, and whése child 
being thought by her captor too young to be worth saving, 
was thrown by the monster into the burning hut, from which 
the flames had just obliged the mother to retreat, suffered so 
much from the swollen state of her bosom, that her moans 
might be heard several hundred yards, when refusing to go 
on, she implored her fiend-like captor to put an-end to her 
existence; but that would have been too great a sacrifice to 
humanity ; and a few blows with a lcathern horse-fetter soon 
made the wretched creature move again.” ‘This case, though 
hgart-rending indeed; is, nevertheless, no solitary instance, 
without a parallel in others of these horrid marchés, but is’ 

rather an illustration of-the cruelty and anguish by which 
they are generally attended. \ 

Nor is their suffering less during the delay that is often oc- 
casioned at the barracoons of the coast. These are places at 
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which the principal European agents reside, and are some- 
times extensive establishments, including an acre or more of 
land, strongly fortified, and provided with strong apartments, 
in which to confine the slaves during their detention. Others, 
however, are smaller, and have less preparation either for de- 
fence or for the confinement of slaves; there being only a 
picket fence or barricade around the entire premises, and 
some houses within, for the accommodation of the traders, 
while the slaves are kept from escaping by being chained to- 
gether in large gangs, and put within the barricade. 

Owing to the fact, that in the neighborhood of these places 
especially, and along the coast generally, the people are prin- 
cipally engaged in the capture and sale of each other, and 
therefore give but little attention to agriculture, there is often 
a great scarcity of food; and as large numbers of slaves are 
sometimes detained, either through the non-arrival of vessels, 
the overstocking of the market, or the supposed inferiority 
of the slaves on hand, they suffer excessively from hunger. 

Capt. Cook thus describes what he witnessed at one of 
these barracoons in the year 1837: “Often have I been 
compelled to witness.the melancholy spectacle of from twelve 
to twenty of my fellow creatures, without distinction of age 
or sex, chained together with a heavy iron chain round the 
neck, wandering about the town in quest of food to satisfy 
the cravings of nature; picking up the garbage of every des- 
cription from the dung heaps, snails from the ficlds and frogs 
from the ditches ; and when the tide receded, collecting the 
shell fish that were left on the banks of the river ; or sitting 
round the fire roasting and eagerly devouring the sea-weed. 
Again and again have I seen one or more of these poor crea- 
teres, when unable, from sickness, to walk, crawling on their 
hands and knees, accompanying the gang to which they were 
chained in search of their daily food.’ 

Without multiplying instances similar to this, it may here 
suffice to say that all travellers and missionaries, who have 
visited these depots of human misery, unite in testifying 
that they are horrible beyond description, and that they 
will never willingly behold one again. Many, therefore, 
even of those who have reached the barracoons in tolerable 
health and spirits, perish in these gloomy abodes. It is esti- 
mated by Wilberforce, Buxton and others, that in the various 
calamities and hardships attendant on the primary seizure, 
the march to the coast, and the detention at the barracoons, 
as many perish as are shipped for the foreign market. 
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One more period of torture is to be endured by these pit- 
eous victims of avarice before they land on a foreign shore.— 
This is their voyage across the ocean, in the close, foul, and 
dismal hold of the slave ship, generally called the “middle 
passage.’ 

The slavers are generally provided with one or more tem- 
porary decks between the water casks which lie on the bot- 
tom of the vessel, and the main deck, so as to admit more 
than one tier of slaves, and thus carry more than could other- 
wise be taken. The space between these temporary decks is 
often less than three feet, and the slaves, in a sitting posture, 
hand-cuffed, andoften chained together, are crowded togeth- 
er so densely as to make their numbers, compared with.the 
space they occupy, almost incredible. On board the “Paque-- 
ta de Rio,” a captured slaver of only ninety tons capacity, 
there were found three hundred and fifty slaves, being six to 
the ton ; and on board the “St. Helena,” of eigty tons, there 
were five hundred and forty-nine, nearly seven to the ton ; 
while the smallest space allowed-by Great Britain in trans- 
porting her common soldiers is a ton to each. 

During stormy weather it is often necessary to keep the 
hatches down for several days in succession, and the slaves, 
during this time, are kept in the same position, and can have 
neither fresh air, food nor drink. The consequence is, that 
“fevers, dysentery, and all the train of horrible diseases, in- 
creased with filth so foul and stench so offensive as not to be 
imagined, attack many of them.” Rev. Wm. Fox, ten years 
a missionary in Western Africa, says that the various diseas- 
es engendered on board these floating prisons, are so rapid in 
their progress that, when the Inspector goes in, in the morn- 
ing, he has often to pick out the dead slaves from the wedged 
rows, and to unchain their dead carcasses from the bodies of 
their wretched fellow sufferers, to whom they have = fast- 
ened.” 

But besides those who thus perish from disease, so man: 
are overcome with sorrow and die from grief, that the tra- 
ders resort to various measures to prevent this loss of prop- 
erty. Governor Columbine gives the following instance of 
barbarity, which was committed with a view to the above 
purpose: “On the passage, one of the women, pining away 
with grief on account of her situation, was tied up to the mast 
and flogged to death, as a warning to others not to indulge 
their melancholy to the detriment of their health, and there- * 
by injure their value to their christian owners.”’ 
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Others still, driven to madness by their intolerable suffer- 
ings, succeed in bursting off their fetters, and rising up against 
their tormentors, are either inhumanly butchered, or are 
strangled in the angry waves to which they have fled from 
their less merciful persecutors. The following is an extract 
from an account, given by Mr. Fox, of an insurrection at the 
instigation of an African chief, who had been sold into bond- 
age: ‘It happened that the chief was permitted to walk on 
deck without his fetters. No sooner had the Captain and 
his friends sat down to dinner, than the signal was given.— 
The slaves rose to a man, Knocked off each other’s ” Fetters, 
and, headed bythe chief, attacked the barricade. But they 
failed. The guns were pointed at them. Some were killed, 
many leaped into the sea, and the insurrection was quelled. 
The Captain inquiring for the ring-leader, the chief came for- 
ward and avowed that he was the man; that he wished to 
give liberty to all the slaves on board ; that he regretted de- 
feat on their account ; but that as to himself he was well sat- 
isfied with the prospect of immediately obtaining what he 
termed* his liberty. The captain hung him instantly to the 
yard-arm.”’ 

The following is the testimony of James Bandinel, Esq., 
before a select committee of the House of Commons in Eng- 
land, in 1848, in regard to the punishments inflicted in a 
ease of insurrection, which had taken place on board a slaver 
some time before. ‘On the next day they were brought 
upon deck, two or three dozen at a time, all being well iron- 

ed, and tried by Captain Forseca and officers, and within 
two or three days afterwards, forty-six men and one woman 
were hung and shot and thrown overboard. They were iron- 
ed or chained two together ; and when hung a rope was put 
around their necks, and they were drawn up to the yard arm 
clear of the sail. This did not kill them, but only choked or 
strangled them. They were then shot in the breast, and the 
bodies thrown overboard. If only one of the two that were 
ironed to-gether was to be hung, a rope was put around his 
neck, and he was drawn up clear of the deck, beside the bul- 
warks, and his leg laid across the rail, and chopped off, to 
save the irons and release him from his companion, who at 
the same time lifted up his leg till the other’s was chopped off, 
and he released. The bleeding negro was then drawa up, 
shot in the breast, and thrown overboard.” 
The foregoing is almost two horrible to relate. The heart 
sickens at the bare recital of such shocking barbarity, a par- 
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allel to which can hardly be found in the hideous cannibalism 
of New Zealand. It however shows into what a state of per- 
fect insensibility to all the emotions of kindness and pity they 
are apt to fall, who engage in this unnatural and barbarons ~ 
work ; and it also shows that, however powerful may be the 
passion of avarice in these monsters, it is sometimes more 
than equalled by their feelings of vengeance and cruelty. 

How manifold, then, and how terrible, are the miseries of 
the “middle passage!’ It is no wonder that, being worn 
down by multiform wounds and diseases—consumed by hun- 
ger and thirst—suffocated with heat and foul atmosphere, 
and oppressed with grief and horror,” ‘one-fourth, or twenty- 
five per cent. of those embarked die on the passage.” 

And now what part of this infamous practice is not attend- 
ed with groans, and tears, and misery ? What part is not 
marked with crime andbarbarity ? What stages of it do not 
furnish instances in abundance of infernal torture and cruel- 
ty, equal to those of the bloody Inquisition, to which it is 
nearly related both by likeness and by a common parentage ? 
Surely the African Slave-trade has shown itself in every way 
worthy of the source from which it sprang. ate 
. But notwithstanding the infamous and ruinous character of 

this traffic, it has been long and largely carried on. Tt was 
prosecuted as a lawful business from the time of its beginning, _ 
in 1442, up till the year 1807—making a period of more than 
three hundred and fifty years. And although it was then 
abandoned by several nations, it has continued by others, so 
that it has been incessantly prosecuted, with more or less ac- 
tivity and force, for more than four hundred years. During 
the first century, it was carried on only by Portugaland Spain, . 
and during the first part of the second century only by these 
nations and private traders belonging to other Huropean pow- 
ers. The Dutch, as a nation, entered upon it in 16215 the 
French in 1626, and the English in 1631; and these three 
nations, together with Spain and Portugal, continued in the 
business till 1807. Thus we sce that for more than a centu- 
ry and a half, the ruinous trade was conducted by several of 
the leading nations of Europe, and during much of this time 
it was the all-absorbing business. The annual shipments by 
England, about the year 1697, amounted to twenty-five thou- 
sand slaves, and in 1725 that nation had two hundred ships 
employed in the trade. By the year 1713, the French had. 
realized from the business, the enormous sum of two hundred 
and four millions of dollars. The number of slaves annually 
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carried away from Africa by all nations, in the year 1768 
was ninety-seven thousand, and it soon after increased to one 
hundred thousand and upwards. The whole number of peo- 
ple lost to Africa by the trade, including those destreyed in 
the work of capture—those who perish on the march to the 
coast, and in the barracoons—together witli those carried off, 
has been estimated by various persons at twenty-five millions 
—a number almost equal to the present population of the 
United States. . 

These naked numbers, however, are but feeble exhibitions, 
of the injury done to that unfortunate land. For what arith- 
metic can compute the damage done to the common arts of 
life—to the peace and comfort of the community, and to the 
intellectual and moral powers of the race, by these incessant 
scenes of destruction and bloodshed for centuries? Or who 
can estimate the sighs, and tears, and agonies caused by this 
practice, from age toage? What people could endure them 
all for four hundred years, and not be reduced to the lowest 

possible state of human existence ? ; 

And for what offence was all this inflicted? Only because 
of the helplessness of the race. The Africans had offered no ° 
insult; they had violated no compact; they had done no in- 
jury to the nations that have thus ruined and enslaved them. 
The whole transaction, therefore, stands forth a pure unmiti- 
gated, as well as unparalleled wrong.- 

In view then of the turpitude of this wrong, and the fear- 
ful extent to which it hag prevailed, would it be at all strange 
if a God of justice and mercy were to interpose his power to 
restrain it, and even to redress the injury inflicted? Can any 
race of men be so ruined and degraded, as to pass beyond the 
limits of his tender care and compassion, or is there an evil 
so enormous as to be beyond his infinite control? To sup- 
pose that God first ordained, in his secret councils, this awful 
calamity, and ordered it forth in its several stages, and then 
afterwards turned to counteract its operations and redress its 
injuries, is to represent him only as an unrivaled chess player 
at a game with himself, moving first upon the one, and then 
upon the other side, with no distinct ebjectin view. But this 
is not necessary. It may be admitted that the traffic is a hei- 
nous sin, committed in violation ofethe will of heaven and the 
revealed laws of God; and being thus unauthorized by him, 

“and haying been carried on with such fearful violence and 
ruin, he saw fit to interpose his authority, and with a hand 
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that will work and none can hinder, to overrule it for the 
good of- that deeply injured race. Surely it is not inconsis- 
tent with the Scriptures to believe, that when the tide of ini- 
quity runs high, and sweeps like an impetuous torrent over 
the land, a sovereign God, who is yet concerned for the good 
of his creatures, will at the proper time arrest its progress, 
and turning its whole force into another channel, cause it to 
bear back some good to the land it has desolated. And cer- 
tainly, if ever in the history of our race, there was an evil so 
great as to defy all the remedies provided by man, and there- 
fore one that called for the interposition of Providence, that 
evil is the African slave trade. 

Nor would it be unscriptural to suppose that in arresting 
this giant evil, God would acknowledge the agency of his 
people on earth, and employ them in connection with hig pro- 
vidence, in accomplishing his merciful designs. Accordingly 
we find that, although a degenerate and corrupt church sanc- 
tioned the unrighteous traffic at first, and although the church 
in after times was too blind to its enormity, yet there have 
not been wanting christians, who all along have totally con- 
demned it. 

When Captain Hawkins, the first English slave trader, re- 
turned home, after his first voyage, Queen Elizabeth called 
him into her presence and remonstrated with him in these 
words: “If any Africans should be carried away without 
their free consent, it would be detestable, and call down the 
vengeance of heaven on the undertaking.” Indeed we haye 
good reasons for believing that such was s the sense of the in- 
justice of the business, in the minds of the English people, 
that, as a nation, they were for a long time restrained from 
engaging in it; and it is certain, that although for a while 
they prosecuted it with unrivaled activity, they were the first 
to abandon it, and have ever since been most active in gup- 
pressing it. And this is clearly traceable to the influence of 
christianity. 

Granville Sharp, a devoted christian, as well as a powerful 
orator, took a public stand against the trade, as early as the 
year 1765; and he continued with most wonderful zeal and 

faithfulness, to oppose it till the close of his life. Next came 
Clarkson and Wilberforce, both men of ardent piety and dis- 
tinguished talents, and whose labors in the same cause, have | 
immortalized their names. ¥ 

The clergymen, Godwyn, Baxter, Wesley, Whitfield, and 

others, both wrote and preached against it with the greatest 
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earnestness and power. While Cowper and other christian 
poets filled the land with songs recounting the wrongs of the 
unfortunate race. 

The society of Friends, as a body, condemned the practice 
from the first—protesting “that the importation of Negroes 
was cruel and unjust;” and in 1783 they presented a petition 
to Parliament for the abolition of the slave trade. 

All these joint efforts at last succeeded, and in 1807 the 
British Parliament passed “an act for ‘the abolition of the 
slave trade.” This act not only prohibited Englishmen from 
engaging in the business, but also made provision for sup- 
pressing it on the coast of Africa. Cruisers were almost im- 
mediately employed along the coast, to intercept the slave 
ships; and-as England was soon joined in this good work by 
the United States and. France, it was soon made difficult, es- 
pecially on certain parts of the coast, to take in a cargo of 
slaves, and escape with them to a foreign port. And although 
some persons have labored hard to make the impression that 
the employment of this force accomplished little or no good, 
yet it is certain that the trade has been entirely broken up, 
where formerly it prevailed most extensively, and has been 
greatly reduced all along the west coast. Those outcries, 
therefore, against the employment of these cruisers, may 
safely be attributed, either to ignorance of the facts in the 
case, or to an interest in the continuance of the unlawful 
practice. J 

But those English christians and philanthropists, who had 
procured the passage of the act above mentioned, were still 
not satisfied with what they had done. They sought in other 
ways to repair the damages done to the African race; and to 
do this, they undertook to found a colony at the mouth of the 
Sierra Leone river, in western Africa. A large number of 
the victims of the former traffic, though not still enslaved, 
wandered about the streets of London, oppressed by poverty 
and proscribed by public prejudice, and these they sent out to 
begin the intended colony. In consequence, however, of the 
unfitness of most of them for a work of that kind, they ac- 
complished but little. But there were then living in Nova 
Scotia, a large number of blacks, who. had once been slaves 
in South Carolina; had fallen into the hands of the British 
during the Revolutionary war, and had been removed by them 
to Nova Scotia, where, through the labors of the followers of 
Wesley and Whitfield, many had beenconverted, and church- 
es had been established among them. Eleven hundred and 
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ninety-six of these having been sent out by the company, 
landed at Sierra Leone in 1792. Onreaching the shore they 
formed a procession, which was headed by their preachers, 
bearing before them a copy of the Bible, and thus marched up 
through the deep forest, to the place of their intended settle- 
ment, “singing the hymn commencing : 


“ Awake and sing the song 
Of Moses and the Lamb, 

Wake every heart and every tongue 
To praise the Savior’s name,” 


These people soon organized two christian congregations, 
which were the first in western Africa, and one of which 
formed the basis, some years afterwards, for the Wesleyan 
Mission, that has ever since been very prosperous; and the 
other continues to this time, without having had a white min- 
ister; and so far from declining, it now contains some two or 
three hundred members, and has sent out persons to form 
three other churches in other parts of the colony, and also 
with some aid from friénds in England, carries on two small 
missions among the heathen beyond the colony. And although 
large numbers of these colonists perished from sickness and 
other calamities during the first six months, yet by the re- 
mainder the settlement was firmly established; and we have 
only now to notice the peculiar way in which its population 
was afterwards so rapidly increased. 

The English cruisers employed on the coast for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, soon captured some slavers, and 
‘as the colony had now been transferred from the company to 
the British government, the slaves thus taken were released 
in the colony, where provision was made for their maintenance, 
and their instruction in religion, and the common arts of ciy- 
ilized life, ‘The first cargo of these “recaptured Africans,” 
reached the colony in 1808, and from that time till 1853, 
nearly seventy-six thousand, of various ages, and from a 
great number of different tribes, were thus brought in. 

Faithful missionaries were employed among them, whose 
labors were so abundantly blest, that many most remarkable 
instances of revival took place. Many thousands of these 
people, somewhat acquainted with the truths of the gospel 
and the common arts of life, have gone back to their own 
native countries, and through them a knowledge of these 
things has, in a measure, been extended to some of the far 
distant tribes. Some have been thoroughly educated, and 
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being imbued with missionary zeal, have been sent forth to 
preach the gospel to their heathen brethren; and they have 
already established churches and schools among those barba- 
rous tribes.. Many have also gone out to other smaller Eng- 
lish establishments, where similar operations are carried on. 
A population of forty-six thousand yet remains in the colony, 

_ of whom twenty-two thousand profess the christian religion. 
The missionary efforts are not only continued, but are so ex- 
tended as to cover the entire colony, and in addition to the 
common schools, now much improved, both literary and theo- 
logical institutions are in operation, in which pious youths are 
trained for the mission work at home and abroad. And since 
all the languages of the larger tribes along the coast, and also 
of some of the interior tribes, are spoken in the colony, there 
are here great facilities for preparing men to go forth among 
the numerous branches of the Ethiopian family. 

The slave trade, formerly so largely prosecuted on that 
part of the coast, has been entirely broken up there, and a 
number of the chiefs around the colony, have become allies 
of the Governor in suppressing the traffic. Freetown, the 
capital, being an important seaport, has an extensive com- 
merce, and numerous vessels of various nations are constantly 
seen in its harbor; while thousand of the natives from the 
surrounding tribes, resort there for purposes of trade. Indeed, 
considering the numerous ways in which this colony contri- 
-butes to the civilization and enlightenment of Africa, its 
importance swells beyond all power of computation; while its 
progressive developments, unforeseen by its founders, may be 
regarded as the gradual unfoldings of a wise purpose, formed 
by him who sees the end from the beginning. And it is 
cheering to reflect that he will not cease his work, till the end 
in all its fulness shall be manifested. 

But we now turn from the contemplation of these restorative 
efforts, on the part of England, to notice some similar work- 
ings in this country. And to begin with, it should be borne 
in mind that in 1620, the very same year in which the first 
slave-ship arrived at Jamestown, in the colony of Virginia, the 
“May Flower,” with the Pilgrim Fathers, anchored off Ply- 
mouth Rock, in Massachusetts. -The one vessel was laden 
with poor degraded heathen, brought over from Africa with- 
out their consent to be consigned to perpetual bondage—the 
other was freighted with a band of nature’s noblemen, and 
God’s chosen, of whom the old world was not worthy, and 
who had escaped to this uncultivated coast to found a nation 
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of freemen. These were strange minglings. But since the 
first mentioned vessel had found its way here, it was exceed- - 
ingly fortunate, to say the least, that the other came also ; 
and to those who can conceive of things occurring otherwise 
than by blind chance, this latter arrival may seem much like 
a dispensation of Providence. Those Pilgrim Fathers doubt- 
less sowed the seeds of that christian integrity and virtue, 
which have formed the basis of our free institutions, and which 
have established principles of action antagonistic to all forms 
of oppression. 

It was not in the power of these colonists, however, or of 
those settled in various other parts of the country, to prohibit 
the introduction of slaves from Africa, since this was done 
by the authority of the mother country. The traffic was there- 
fore carried on in the various parts of New England as well 
as in those farther South. But while this was done there 
was more or less feeling of opposition on the part of 
the Christian portion of the community ; and there was only 
needed some man of courage and fortitude to make a public 
move against it, to elicit active resistance. Such a man was 
found in Dr. Hopkins, the pastor of the First Congregational 
Church of Newport, Rhode Island, where the trade was ex- 
tensively carried on, and where the people derived much of 
their wealth from its profits. This faithful man determined 
to lift up his voice against the giant wrong, and therefore 
“reached a sermon to his people, pointedly condemning the 
iniquitous traffic ;” and he had the satisfaction of knowing, 
that “it produced the general conviction that the whole thing 
was wrong.” Accordingly his congregation, not long after- 
wards, passed a resolution, “that the slave-trade and the sla- 
very of the Africans, as it exists among us, is a gross viola- 
tion of the righteousness and benevolence which are so much 
inculcated in the Gospel, and therefore we will not tolerate it 
in this church.” This all occurred some years before the 
commencement of the Revolutionary War, but it may be re- 
garded a® the germ of that opposition to the trade, which 
deepened and spread over the country, and which manifested 
itself in the convention for the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution, and there secured an entire prohibition of the traffic 
in all the ports of the United States, after the beginning of 
the year 1808. 

But Dr. Hopkins was not contented with merely condem- 
ning the evil ; he also undertook to repair the injuries already 
done to the African people ; and with a view to this, he com- 
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menced educating two Africans of piety and talent to be sent 
back to their own country as missionaries. In this work he 
was joined by Dr. Stiles, who afterwards became President 
of Yale College ; and by them jointly a circular was issued 
in 1773, from which the following extract is taken: | 

“There has been a design formed, and some attempts made, 
to send the gospel to Guinea, by encouraging and furnishing 
two men to go and preach the gospel to their brethren there. 
There are two colored members belonging to the First Con- 
gregational church in Newport, on Rhode Island, who were 
hopefully converted some years ago, and have from that time 
sustained a good Christian character, and have made good pro- 
ficiency in Christian knowledge. They are not only willing, 
._ but desirous, to quit all worldly prospects, and risk their lives 
in attempting to opena door for the promotion of Christian- 
ity among their poor, perishing heathen brethren. And it is 
paxnbly proposed to those who are convinced of the iniquity 
‘of the slave-trade, and are sensible of the great inhumanity 
and cruelty of enslaving so many thousands of our fellow- 
men every year, with all the dreadful and horrible attendants, 
and are ready to bear testimony against it in all proper ways, 
and do their utmost to put a stop to it, whether they have not 
a good opportunity of doing this, by cheerfully contributing, 
according to their ability, to promote the mission proposed ; 
and whether this is not the least compensation we are able 
to make to the poor Africans, for the injuries they are con- 
stantly receiving by this unrighteous traflic.” 

This pious address enlisted much interest, and donations 
amounting to upwards of five hundred dollars were sent in 
for the intended mission. The two colored men pursued their 
studies some time at Princeton, and being about ready to 
sail, a second circular was issued by Drs, Hopkins and Stiles, 
calling for further aid. But at this stage of the movement, 
the whole was frustrated by the opening scenes of the Revo- 
lution. Dr. Hopkins and his people were driven from their 
homes, and his little missionary society, as well as the intend- 
ed missionaries, scattered abroad. 

This movement, although prevented from reaching its ma- 
turity, in all probability gave rise to the scheme of African 
colonization in this country. The idea had now been set 
forth, of redressing the wrongs of the slave-trade, by introdu- 
cing the gospel and civilization into Africa, through the in- 
strumentality of its people, who had been torn away from 
their homes and consigned to slavery in this country. And 
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this idea was kept before the minds of the people ; for even 
after the war, Dr. Hopkins renewed his efforts in the same 
cause, and educated a number of Africans for the favorite 
object ; but owing to a want of funds was unable to send 
them out during his life-time. It is gratifying, however, to 
know that two of those who in youth had thus been trained 
in faith and hope, actually went out in advanced age to what 
is now the Republic of Liberia. 

Thus we see that the scheme embracing the essentials of 
African colonization had been embodied in a series of efforts 
on the part of Drs. Hopkins, Stiles, and their associates, 
even before the Revolution, and that the same thing was kept 
before the people for some years after the war ; and it is not 
therefore likely that it would pass from the public mind, es- 
pecially while the victims whose wrongs were attempted to be 
redressed, stood daily before the eyes of the people. They 
would naturally speak of the project again and again, and 
thus was produced that public sentiment out of which the 
present plan of Colonization originated. 

In the mean time such men as Thomas Jefferson, Wm. 
Craighead, and George Tucker, of Virginia, were advocating 
the emancipation of the slaves and the removal of the free 
blacks from the State, by colonizing them in some portion of 
the United States, or in the West Indies. The difficulties, 
however, in the way of procuring suitable territory became 
so apparent that the idea was abandoned, and finally the 
minds of nearly all were turned to the coast of Africa as the 
most suitable locality. 

Asearly as the year 1787, Dr. Thornton, of Washington 
city, had matured a plan for the founding of a settlement of 
blacks in Africa, and he prosecuted it to some length, but it 
finally failed for want of funds. 

It is not necessary further to trace the various steps that, 
from time to time, were taken in this enterprise, by a large 
number of leading minds of the nation ; but we may pause to 
notice that in December, 1816, a meeting of the friends of 
the project, from various parts of the country, was held in 
Washington city, when preparatory measures were taken to 
organize the American Colonization Society, by which the 
colonies now constituting the Republic of Liberia have been 
established. 

And now, in the space of less than forty years, the Colony 
which then was only m contemplation, has grown into an in- 
dependent State, and has become an asylum of the persecu- 
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ted sons of Africa in this country, andit is now unfolding the 
benefits of christian civilization to many thousands more of 
the people around it, who have long lain in the darkness of 
heathenism. It has also contributed largely to the suppres- 
sion of the destructive slave-trade in that part of the coast. 
Who, in all this, cannot see the overruling providence of God 
co-operating with his people to bring good out of evil? That 
which began by the quickening power of his word and spirit, 
at Newport, has been guarded and directed by his providence 
tillit has already done much to dry up the tears of that af- 
flicted people. And if we may hope that the good to be re- 
alized will be in any degree proportionate to the evil endured, 
what wonderful developments will, age after age, arise out of 
this seemingly small beginning. 

How cheering, then, to those who are engaged in ae aits ar- 
duous undertaking of ‘introducing christian ‘civilization into 
Africa, through the agency of colored men in our own coun- 
try, thus to behold the helping hand of Providence, manifest- 
ed amidst the obstacles by which they are surrounded. * 

What more, in this undertaking, does the Christian need 
than the declarations of the written word of God, and the in- 
dications of his extended arm? Nor need he sit idly down 
and wait till all hindrances are removed before he ventures 
forth in the opening way. Moses did not appear too soon in 
EKegypt, although Pharaoh was not ready. The exodus was 
not premature, though the Red Sea remained undivided.— 
The coming of-Messiah was not untimely, though degenerate 
Israel was unprepared to receive him, and lying spirits com- 
plained of being tormented before their time. There are diffi- 
culties yet remaining, and these may long continue ; but 
there are also indications of present duty, and these, it is 
hoped, will become more and more numerous and distinct.—. 
Why, then, may not the Lutheran church also unfurl a sail 
to these favoring winds, and commit a little bark to the tide 
and current of God’s providence? Why should we be frigh- 
tened back to our moorings by the rustling of the ebbing wa- 
ters, which bear others outward beyond the lulls, and shoals, 
and reefs of the dangerous coast ? 
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ARTICLE IV. . 
SCHOLASTIC AND BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


By Rey. L. W. Heydenreich, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The following treatise is the first chapter of the French work: Histoire 
de la Theologie chrétienne au siecle apostolique par Edouard Reuss, 
professeur a la faculté de Theologie et au séminaire de Strasbourg. Paris 
1852. 2 Vols. ‘Phis work has been translated into the Dutch, and a 
German translation is being prepared. Should this chapter prove ac- 
ceptable, the undersigned intends to translate a few chapters more of this 
highly interesting work. Being only the translator, he wishes the reader 
not tohold him responsible for every expression or idea contained in it. 


Tus word Theology, of which we will make a frequent use, 
will not be employed in its vulgar, rather vague acceptation, 
according to which it embraces the whole of the learning sup- 
posed to be necessary to those who wish to take any part in 
the spiritual direction of the church. Theology in this sense, 
has, as every one knows, very diverse parts—some theoretical, 
the others practical—more or less numerous, according to the 
will of the authors who have undertaken to classify them. 
Theology, in this acceptation, comprehends Exegesis, Criti- 
cism, Dogmatics, Ethics, History, Homiletics, Theory of wor- 
ship, Canon law, and still other parts, connected with one 
another by their common relations to the aims and wants of 
the church. 

We shall employ this term in a much more limited and an- 
cient signification, which, at the same time, is better justified 
by etymology. To us, Theology is the science of God and 
‘divine things, the science of the relations of man to God, in 
one word, the science of religion. Its objects are the senti- 
ments and convictions which constitute the essence of the spir- 
itual life of the individual, as far as this life directs itself to- 
wards the supreme source of truth, virtue and happiness ; its 
method is reflection, contemplation, dialectics. In comparing 
this latter acceptation of the word theology with the former, 
you will see that it amounts nearly to that which, in former 
times, has been called Thetical Theology, or at present is 
generally designated with the name systematic theology, that 
is to say, that part of the Vast organism of attainments ne- 
cessary to an accomplished clergyman, which puts forth, ar- 
ranges and demonstrates the series of religious truths. 


‘ 
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However, so far there is nothing in this science which af- 

, ords us the means of distinguishing it from philosophy. In 
fact, the latter proposes also to rise to the knowledge of God, 
to comprehend the destination of man, and to exhibit to him 
the way by which he will most successfully reach it. Every 
body has heard of a philosophy, of religion, of philosophical 
ethics, of a rational or natural theology. That which separ- 
ates these different branches of speculative science from the- 
ology properly so called, is, that the latter, in the search and 
appreciation of its materials, can and will draw from a source 
that the former does not know, or neglects, or rather deliber- 
ately confounds with other sources which it uses, while theol- 
ogy distinguishes it carefully from them. This particular 
source is revelation. ‘The starting-point of theology, as far 
as it differs from philosophy as a science, and apart from its 
contents, is always a revelation, i. e., a positive instruction on 
religious truths, derived directly from God, acknowledged as 
superior to human reason, and bearing its guarantee and le- 
gitimation, less in the intrinsic value of its teachings, which 
“are not to be subjected to a critical examination, than in the 
forms of its promulgation, that characterizes it as exceptional 
and miraculous. Theology is, therefore, more particularly 
the science of revealed religion. There are theologians only 
among nations that believe in a revelation, either national or 
humanitarian, i. e., designed for the whole of mankind; Pa- 
ganism and natural religion produce only philosophers. 

It would be wrong to infer from that which has just been 
said, that human reason in its want to rise above the sphere of 
material life, and to engage in spiritual and abstruse subjects, 
finds a work more appropriate to its nature by remaining, so 
to say, independent and master of all its movements. History 
proves the contrary. Revealed: religions have most stimulated 
the intellectual labor of men. Far from stopping its soaring, 
as if they had exhausted, even by their principle, the truth 
which is the object of the instinctive search of the intellect, 
they have contributed prodigiously to excite the activity of 
the mind, to develop its speculative faculties, to start reason 
on the way of discoveries, in which its success was propor- 
tionate to the light that was shed on its path. The more ex- 

“plicit, complete, rich in ideas and facts revelation was, the less 
reflection stopped and reason fell asleep, satisfied with the 
precious inheritance which devolved on it without any trouble, 
and the inexhaustible product of which seemed to save it la- 
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bor, and perhaps to satiate its desire for further investiga- 
tions. 

Evangelical revelation, so salutary in so many other res-" 
pects, has been also the most powerful impulse given to the 
science of religion. ‘This science, confined thus far to limits 
- rather narrow, and often feeding on investigations very bar- 
ren in great results, saw suddenly open before it an immense 
field to be cultivated. It was the discovery of a new world. 
Its outward aspect was full of charms to the fascinated eyes 
of the observer; attentive exploration caused him soon to 
find hidden treasures; which called forth the diligent hand of 
the workman to display them in broad daylight, and to pro- 
mote the welfare of all. This mine, although worked for 
eighteen centuries, is still unexhausted, nay, the metal which 
is drawn from it, becomes even purer in proportion as the 
work advances. Christian theology, so indefatigable in its 
investigations, so precise in its definitions, so anxious not to 
neglect anything that may contain the least spangle of truth, 
cannot yet declare its work finished, close its inventory, pre- 
tend to have nothing more to learn. 

We need not to panegyrize the gospel, as a benefit of Pro- 
vidence, which sufficed, up to this day, and will continue to 
suffice, not only for all the wants of religious feeling and of 
moral sense, but even supply food for the speculation of the 

boldest thinkers. There is another fact which is important 
for us now to establish. We have said that theology is al- 
ways built upon revelation as its foundation. We make haste 
to add that this work of building, is done by means of the 
usual resources of the intellect, i. e., by means of speculation 
and contemplation in regard to matter, by means of logie and 
dialectics in regard to form. Theology, a positive and histo- 
rical science, with respect to the peculiar source which we 
have conceded to it, is a philosophical science beyond that. | 
Reason is its principal tool in all its operations, we venture 
even to say, its only tool. It would be easy to furnish the 
most irrefragable proofs of this fact; we shall quote but one, 
which will do instead of all others, viz: the wide difference 
of the systems founded during so many centuries, upon the 

“same basis given by history. Hach generation has seen new 
ones arise, each thinker has enriched with some formulas, the 
repertory of those which existed before him, each theologian 
has found the assertions of its predecessors incomplete or er- 
roneous. And remark that we do not oppose to one another, 
theories that pretended to exclude themselves mutually, as 
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absolutely foreign from truth, as heretical or impious; we 
maintain that fact concerning those which have followed one 
andther in the same party. "We assert that within the pale 
of one and the same church, theology has been developed, 
theories have become more positive, definitions more precise, 
applications more various, additions more numerous, formulas 
more exelusive, without causing her to experience a shock, or 
to undergo a sensible transformation ; in one word, philoso- 
phical subjectivity has taken an increasingly decided part.— 
From generation to generation, men exerted themselves to 
arrive at a definitive result, either upon a special point which 
had the advantage of attracting attention, or upon the totali- 
ty of the system, and even on the following day, when the 
church, or a sect, a school, or an individual had uttered the 
‘last word of an interminable discussion, by a solemn decision 
or by the ascendency of a master-spirit, disputes recommenced, 
and subordinate questions originating in those which had just 
been decided, brought divines back into the arena, increased 
the number of rival schools, multiplied the: cases of dissent, 
and broke anew the peace laboriously obtained. It is one of 
the strangest errors of modern centuries, to believe that their 
theology is just the same as that of the first christians, while 
in fact every line, yea, every letter of the latter has been re- 
* considered, amended, altered a hundred times, sometimes with 
regard tothe purport given to, or to the consequences inferred 
from it, sometimes with regard to the place and importance 
which was granted to it in the series of dogmas. To a cer- 
tain degree, Catholicism could avoid this error, because from 
its stand-point, theological labor within the pale of the church 
is a kind of continuous revelation, at least an organic and le- 
_ gitimate development. Protestantism, on the contrary, which 
has accepted a great many of the results of this development, 
without confessing their character, has voluntarily closed its » 
eyes to the distance which separates the two ends of the chain. 
A century since, one did not know, or affected not to know, 
that there was a history of dogmas. Now we are acquainted 
with the genealogy of each article of faith, the birthday of 
each formula. We may, indeed, gradually trace the origin of 
all of them up to some evangelical word, we know that ulti- 

mately they are connected with the apostles’ teaching, but 
we know full as well, that in their protracted course since 
then, they have often become irrecognizable. The New Tes- 
tament clearly proclaims the redemption of man by the Son 
of God; butit was necessary to wait for Anselm of Canter- 
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hery, to see how it could be done. The apostles have more 
than once united in a common conception, God, Christ andthe 
Holy Spirit, but it was only after much labor that the trini- 
tarian formula was obtained, and sanctioned by a symbol, 
much more recent than Athanasius, to whom it is erroneously 
ascribed. Christians were celebrating the Lord’s Supper 
since the death of the Lord, and, without doubt, with as much 
benefit as piety, yet it was only Paschasius Radbertus who 
fixed the opinion of divines on this sacrament. And notwith- 
standing all these so-called definitive decisions, the quarrels 
recommenced: Luther and Zwingli could not agree; Armin- 
ius and Gomarus separated from one another; Halle and 
Wittemberg broke with violence. Orthodoxy, incessantly 
preoccupied with the care of preventing eyen the possibility 
of error, found no means more efficacious than precisely that 
which always had produced the contrary effect and endless 
divison, we mean the more and more minute definitions of 
dogmas. Wherever men have reflectedand speculated on the 
facts of religious conciousness, there has been a, difference of 
opinion, a oradual or contradictor y development of ideas.— 
The primary source of these ideas, either revealed or discoy- 
ered by the simple power of human reason, does not change 
anything in the case, which is founded upon the very nature. 
of our mind. 

This last remark will show that, in establishing the fact of 
this subjective development of religious ideas, we by no means 
intend to throw down the gauntlet to any system of theology, 
in the name of another system. We fully accord to reason 
the right, even the duty to take an interest in all the problems. 
which the visible world offers, and certainly it will nowhere be 
more easy to demonstrate this right and duty, than where 
Providence itself, by an extraordinary act, invited the atten- 
tion of the mind, where it has, so to speak, pointed out a spe- 
cial subject for its meditations. 

Notwithstanding all its variations, allusions, even extraya- 
gancies, theology ‘has a right to existence as well as, physics 
and geology, which, although founded on facts more palpable 
and more independent of man, have run a long career full of 
gropings and failures without giving up the hope of finding 
truth." We had something quite different in view. We de- 
sired to establish a fact which few of our readers will have a 
wish to deny, but which many among them have perhaps ney- 
er heard proclaimed with so much force and conviction.— 
The theology which we possess, all of us, without exception, 


bs 
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Christians of all denominations, with our pretensions, more or 
less exclusive, to orthodoxy, the theology which we have been 
taught in our youth, which we have matured for ourselves in 
the course of our academical or subsequent studies, which we 
proclaim again to the generation that will replace us, this 
theology is essentially the product of the reflections of the 
human mind on the primitive teaching of the Gospel. It is a 
school-theology, in which it is sometimes difficult for schol- 
ars, and nearly impossible for those who are not, precisely to 
distinguish the two constituent elements. It will bear this 
name with much the greater propriety, since we are ourselves 
generally anxious to designate it as such an one, as Catho- 
lie or Protestant, as Lutheran or Reformed, as Calvinisti¢ or 
Anglican, as that of the disciples of Spener or Wesley.— 
What church, calling herself orthodox, and desirous of betty 
so, would to-day be satisfied, if a professor or a minister should. 
offer to her his services with the simple and conscientious de- 
claration that he is a christian theologian? She wants more 
than that ; she wants a school-theology. It is the same in 
circles where the word orthodoxy exercises no influence at 
all. Semler, Schleiermacher, Wegscheider, Marheincke, and 
a hundred others, have taught a school-theology in their au- 
ditories, as well as Chamier, Baxter, Hutter, Calovius, and 
all men most anxious for a name, formerly indispensable, 
which even now appears to the rear-guard of science a guar- 
antee of truth. 

School-theology, or to make use of an already sanctioned 
expression, scholastic theology is consequently the theology 
taught by each one as the expression of his private convic- 
tions, whether they are his own or he shares them with a nu- 
merous community. The name scholastic should frighten 
nobody. It expresses no blame. It should not take us 
back to the twelfth century. It does not pretend to render 
Abelard or Roscelin responsible for that which is taught to- 
day as religious science, neither does it impute to our contem- 
poraries the subtile deductions of Duns Scotus, or Peter Lom- 
bardus. It should simply recall the presence of the rational 
or subjective element in scientific labor, which must have 
preceded teaching. 

Now, we distinguish from scholastic theology an other sci- 
ence, no less important, if itis not more so, having ‘partly 
the same basis as the former, but differing from it relatively 
to its aim, contents, means and method :—it. is beblical 
theology. 
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This'name, which we have not invented, which we even 
adopt only provisionally, does not need explanation. It does 
not design to point at a contradiction existing between a sys- 
tem consonant with the letter of the Scriptures and a system 
which is contrary to it. It will not represent a popular in- 
struction in opposition to a learned exposition. We admit 
that amongst the various scholastic systems, there may,be 
some which are in perfect harmony with the principles of the 
Gospel. We assert that the writings of the apostles, even 
according to the avowal of their authors, contain many things 
which are beyond the horizon of common people, and that 
they sometimes make use of technical terms and learned meth- 
ods. The name biblical theology means simply that the sci- 
ence, for which we claim it draws its subject-matter from the 
Bible alone, applies to this book directly and exclusively 
to build up a dogmatic system, and equally disdains to make 
use, in this labor, of the assistance of philosophical, specula- 
tions, as it proscribes, even interdicts, the use of any formu- 
la, of any term, sanctioned perhaps by tradition or by any oth- 
er ecclesiastical authority, but foreign to the sacred text.— 
If scholastic theology has been the complete summary of what 
an individual, or an association of men, believes to be true, 
and therefore recommends or prescribes to others, biblical 
theology is the statement of a historical fact, which unques- 
tionably concerns us very closely by its consequences, effects, 
application, always desirable and possible, but which here is 
not described in view of this immediate application. The 
author of the former will take care not to omit any thing 
whatever that can satisfy the wants of the moment, prevent 
the difficulties which will arise in- practice, and answer the 
exigencies of the prevailing ideas of his church or of his own 
principles. The author of the latter will above all take care 
not to add a@y thing that is foreign to his documents—not to 
mingle the ideas of another generation, another party, oyeven 
his own with those which he intends to re-produce in their na- 
tive and authentic form. Professional divines may find in 
his work chasms; philosophers may express doubts about 
the import of the teaching which he records; many ques- 
tions to-day agitated or resolved may not be touched. All 
that does not concern him, As long as no material errors 
are proved to exist in his reprodution of the thoughts of the 
sacred authors, he will have done his duty and reached his 
aim. 
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As for its means, biblical theology has nothing to do with 
dialectics and subjective reasoning and no more with tradition- 
. al authority. Its tools are sound hermeneuties and a consci- 
entious exegesis, which has been so much neglected and even 
so scandalously enslaved by scholastic theology. 

Biblical theology is therefore an essentially historical sci- 
ence. It does not demonstrate, it relates. It is the first 
chapter of a history of Christian dogmas. 

It possessés another character which we are anxious to notice. 
It is, in an eminent degree, a protestant science. Ingfact, 
what was the aim of protestantism from its origin in point of 
science ? What principle did it proclaim in preference to 
all others, to build up a theology ? It wanted to found itself 
upon the Bible and not upon the traditions of schools. It 
wanted to ascend the course of centuries and draw directly 
from the fountain-head of truth—from the immediate docu- 
ments of revelation. In pursuance of the sameaim in the path 
pointed out, nay commanded by the principle of our church, 
we obey a direction, a most honorable impression. We fol- 
low the footsteps of the Reformers. We carry on their work, 
though only in a small corner of the vast field which they 
have commenced to clear in historical science. 

And in this corner, especially, they have left work to their 
successors. Historical studies were not very flourishing in 
the middle ages ; the sixteenth century would have had to 
create them ; but it cannot be required of one generation to 
complete a work it had to begin. ‘The spirit of this glori- 
ous epoch did not tend to history, but to action. It did not 
enjoy the calm so indispensably necessary for studies of this 
kind. After two centuries more it was but imperfectly un- 
derstood that the task instinctively and as by inspiration as- 
sumed, remained to be done, and after another century essays 
are being made. Nevertheless, even though science, for a 
long time, may not have been satisfied with its endeavors, it 
now comprehends and knows that biblical theology, such as 
it has conceived it as an ideal, i.e., the genuine and simple 
statement of the religious idea recorded in Holy Writ, with- 
out any scholastic alloy, borrowed from a subsequent epoch 
from a more modern apprehension, that this biblical theology 
is pre-eminently theology from the protestant stand-point, 
the basis of all other parts, the only true confession of faith, 
which has, we shall not say the right to be proposed to a com- 
munity or to an epoch, but the chance of always existing 
and of finally reconciling all men. 
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In all that we have just said on biblical theology, we had 
the New Testament more especially in view. That does not 
need anapology. The Old Testament forms an integral part 
of Holy Writ, from the apostolical as well as from the pro- 
testant stand-point, but a special character is accorded and a 
special place assigned to it by the side of the New Testa- 
ment, considering on one side its prophetical relations and 
as preparatory to the evangelical dispensation, on the other 
side its proximate and rational aim which separates it from 
the christian sphere. Thatdoes not mean that biblical theol- 
ogy should not concern itself with this part of the Scriptures. 
On the contrary, with a truly historical method it will easily 
include it and set forth the progressiveness of the providen- 
tial communication made to the chosen people up to the mo- 
ment when the last and most admirable (communication) glo- 
riously crowned their services. But it is also obvious that 
you can confine yourself to the evangelical code and take 
the stand-point of the Apostles, by including in the whole of 
their instructions that which they‘say and teach concerning 
anterior revelations. We have preferred this more simple 
and narrow plan. We were not willing to enlarge without 
necessity the circle of a science, which presents itself to a 
great number of our readers for the first time. If it succeed 
in opening a way in this country it will still be time to begin 
this subject farther back. 


> 


od 


ARTICLE V. 


To the author of the “Queries in regard to Dr. Seyffarth’s 
Lectures on Egyptian Antiquities,” in the Hv. Review, 
January 1857, p. 415. 


My Dear Sin :—Habent sua fata libelli! In preparing 
the said lectures, I promised to my audience nothing more . 
than a short synopsis of recent discoveries in Biblical Chro- 
nology, Universal History, and Egyptian Antiquities, which, 
since 1824, I had spoken of in different books; and then ae- 
cessible to every one, in the Astor Library at New York.— 
This preface, together with all other references to my books, 
made viva voce through the course of the lectures, was, of 
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course, omitted by the friend, who published my lectures in 
the Evangelical Review, 1856, p. 35. And thus, probably, 
you were induced both to declare all my statements concern- 
ing the chronology of the Old and New Testaments to be “a 
display of mere dogmatism,” and to oppose me, and advocate 
as infallibly correct, the biblical chronology propounded since 
the beginning of this century, by some German Rationalists 
and Infidels, and their blind copiers in other countries. In 
both points, sir, you are mistaken. For, in my Chronologia 
Sacra, Leipsic, 1846, my Berichtigungen der alten Geschichte 
und Zeitrechnung, Leipsic, 1856, andsome smaller pamphlets 
I have, by means of new historical and astronomical facts, 
first minutely examined and refuted the modern chronology 
of the Old and New Testament, and then scrupulously proved 
the chronology assailed in your “Queries” to be the true one. 
Had you been acquainted with those books, which brought 
me the thanks, both in private and in public, of many a chris- 
tian scholar, you would never, I am sure, have endeavored to 
re-establish so totally wrong a chronology of the Old and 
New Testaments. It is impossible to repeat in few words, 
the whole of my researches, and to reduce the contents of 
large books to the space of a few pages. _ I think it my duty, 
however, to show you and your readers, in a few words, that 
the rationalistic chronology, repeated in your “Queries,” pro- 
ceeded from wrong premises, wrong conclusions, and wrong 
methods. It is certainly a wrong method to conceal argu- 
ments, which refute the writer’s statements. I shall then 
follow the order of your Queries, I, IT, ITI, IV, V, VI. 

Ad. I. p. 416.—You maintain that Josephus demonstrates 
the use of lunar months among the Hebrews. Not atall, sir. 
Josephus tells us that the Hebrews, at the time of the Exode, 
retained the Egyptian calendar; the Egyptians, however, 
never used lunar months, but two different solar years. ‘The 
use of these same solar months in the Old Testament, is 
proved by the fact that, according to the Egyptian calendars, 
all important transactions of the Hebrews, f. 1., the consecra- 
tions of the temples, were deferred to days of the equinoxes 
and solstices, the four holy days of the ancient world. Fur- 
ther, Josephus testifies that the Jews always ate the passover 
a few days before the vernal equinox, and Philo states that 
the day of the vernal equinox always happened during the 
same holy week, which would have been impossible according 
to lunar months. Josephus’ words, xa7a ceayvqr, do not at all 
signify lunar months. For s<anvz signified the middle of every 
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month, and the first of Nisan of the ecclesiastical year among 
the Hebrews, began in the middle of the preceding month of 
the civil year, as is stated in my Chronologia 8, p. 16. Fi- 
nally, Josephus repeatedly compares Hebrew months with 
Macedonian: he very often expresses Hebrew dates by Mac- 
edonian months alone, and these were solar months. 

You maintain that the Hebrew hodesh (new moon) means 
the crescent. Not so, sir. For hodesh is, like vovpgya, the 
first day of every solar month. 

You contend that the Rabbis testify to the lunar months of 
the Hebrews. Not at all, sir. For other Rabbis, probably 
unknown to you, testify expressly, that the Hebrews, before 
Titus, used solar months only. Some Rabbis, indeed intend- 
ed to make their later lunar months as old as possible, but 
the fables which they tell, are alone sufficient to convict them 
of falsehood. Or, do you believe that the high Synedrium 
at the time of every new moon, was convened thrice for the 
purpose of waiting for three reliable witnesses ; that there- 
upon they announced the crescent by fires, and, after having ‘ 
been humbugged by the Samaritans, by particular runners to 
the whole of Palestine; that finally these witnesses were 
maintained at the public expense? Do you think that the 
oldest christian churches, and fathers of the church, who bear 
witness to the use of solar months among the Jews, were less 
reliable than those bodily successors of the Pharisees? I fear 
you never considered whether it was possible for the whole of 
Palestine, extending over one hundred and fifty miles, to be- 
gin the months everywhere, and always in such ways with 
the same day, particularly when it was cloudy, bad weather 
in Jerusalem during the days of consecutive new moons. 
Besides, you state that the Hebrews began their supposed 
months, twenty-four hours after having seen the crescent. 
Excuse me! very lunar month began with the first appear- 
ance of the crescent, and that same is taught by your Rabbis. 

You relate that the Hebrews ordered, “that every two or 
three years an intercalary month should be inserted. But, 
pray, show me in the whole Old and New Testament, in the 
Apocrypha, in Josephus and Philo, in the ancient Menologia, 
and in the history of the first christian churches, particularly 
in 1 Chron. 28: 1—15, or 1 Kings 4: 7, or Josephus’ Antiq. 
XVIII, 2, 2; Bell. Jud. VI, 4, 7 a trace of those Ve—Adars 
intercalated, according to you, during two thousand years. 

For the rest, you will be so kind as to prove to your read- 
ers that, according to a lunar calendar, it was possible that 
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125 B. C. the 6th of Sivan (10th May), coincided with a 
Sunday (Joseph. Ant. 13: 8, 4); the 15 Nisan Aaa March) 
59 A. C. with a Tuesday (Acts 20: 6—12); the 10th Lous, 
and the 8th Gorpiaeus 71 A. C., and the 10th Thishri in the 
years 62 and 35 B. C. with Saturdays, as Greek and Roman 
authorities testify, &c. So long as you cannot prove' this, 
you will certainly allow those who have adopted my Chrono- 
_ logia Sacra, and my Berichtigungen, to mistrust a inele your 
lunar calendar of the ancient Hebrews. 

Ad. II. p. 419.—You charge me with an ee a dis- 
crepancy, and a slight inadvertency,” in putting Christ’s birth 
p- 97, in the first year, p. 99 in the second before the com- 
mencement of the christian era. I am obliged for this rebuke, 
but,im my copy of the Review I cannot discover such a 
“slight inadvertency ;’”’ for I always put Christ’s birth in the 
same year, preceding the year nought; I.always taught that 
Christ began his ministry with his thirtieth year of age, & 
few days before the year 30, Chr. Era. Your copy, perhaps, 
differs somewhat on p. 97 and p- 99. Or did. you perhaps 
misunderstand p. 99, where I put the annunciation of John 
the Baptist in the year 2 B. C. Probably you supposed that 
Christ was born in the same year in which John was announ- 
ced, consequently, according to me, inthe year 2 B. C. John 
however, was six months older than Christ, consequently an- 
nounced in the year 2 B. C., while both John and Christ 
were born in the year 1 before nought. 

Further, you charge me with another mistake in concluding 
from the census held in the years 9 B. C., and6 A. C., that 
a similar one happened in the year 1 before nought. You say, 
“9X6 gives not 14, but 15.” This account. proves you to be 

‘an exact reckoner, except in chronological matters. For, 
according to chronologists, 9 B.C. and 6A. C., gives but 14. 
My conclusion proceeded from the Ancyra Marble, where the 
emperor Augustus himself, mentions his censuses, which were 
repeated at ‘intervals of seven years. The Roman censuses 
did not, it is true, either begin or end in all countries with thé 
same day, and they lasted commonly two years; but as in 
the time of Augustus, censuses occurred every seven years, 
and history expressly mentions, that a census began in the 
year 9 B. C., it follows that a similar one happened in Pales- 
tine during the year before nought. 

You assert that the year 1856, A. C., is not the 1857th of 
our era, and maintain that the christian era began, not with 
our year nought, but one year later. However favorably dis- 
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posed I might be to your chronological statements, yet I 
think the author of our era knew best the true beginning of 
his own reckoning; and as the easter canon of Dionysius 
Exiguus, which is still in existence, begins with the year 
nought, I’hope you will excuse me, if I prefer to follow the 
little Dionysius, rather than your gigantic hypothesis, which 
contradicts all antiquity. For all ancient eras began. with 
nought, particularly those of the Greeks and Romans, which 
Dionysius copied. ‘Till this day the Astronomers begin the 
Dionysian era with nought, they call the first sign of the zo- 
diac nought; and ignorant people since the Romans put the 1 
at the end of the first hour, at the end of the first mile, of 
the first year of life, and so on. 

You say: “I ought to have favored you with my authori- 
ity for saying that the lustra occurred at intervals of seven 
years.” Indeed, ‘your learned exposition of the lustra in the 
time of the Roman kings and first consuls, places you amongst 
the greatest historians. I fear, however, your compendium 
of Roman history was somewhat defective in its latter pages. 
For the question is, how often was a census taken in the time 
of Augustus? The intervals must be of equal length, be- 
cause just taxes depended upon the accurate observance of 
these periods. With your leave I shall now “favor” you with 
the authority of history. In the said Ancyran Marble and 
other documents, we find that Augustus held the first census 
after that of Pompey, (69 B. C.) in the year 27 B. C., con- 
sequently 42 (—6 x 7) hee later. The next census was 
that of 20 B. C., consequently 7 years later. The following 
happened 9 B. C., 6. A. C., 15 A. C. The intervening cen- 
suses are not mentioned. The lustra (sacrifices) were brought 
atthe end of the general census ; and thus it is clear, why 
many lustra came one year too late. It was impossible to” 
begin and to finish a census in all parts of the Roman empire 
on the same day. Now, did the Roman censuses happen at 

wintervals of five years, as you teach, or rather of seven years ? 
As, then, a census took place in the year 9 B., C. and anoth- 
er in the year 6 A. C., nantely, the second of Quirimus, his 
first, I think, must have been finished seven years before at 
the time of Christ’s birth. According to you, however, a 
census occurred 9 B. C., which, say the ancients, was finished. 
in the year 6 B. C.; consequently the first one of Quirinus 
happened five years after, 1.¢e, 4 B. C., and “this accords 
admirably (?) with the commonly received opinion, that our 
Savior was actually born four years before the vulgar era.” 
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Furthermore, you say, the lunar eclipse before Herod's 
death happening on the 9th of January in the year 0, “‘we 
have established for us with “ ‘mathematical certainty,’ ”’ 
three birth years of our Lord, viz.: 2, 1, and 0 b¢fore our 
era.” Your “mathematical certainties’ seem to be very cheap, 
and you would oblige your readers greatly by reporting 
where they are for sale. I now, however, seriously fear that 
your copy of the Review contains some various readings ; for 
in my own J cannot find “three different birth years” of one 
andthe same person. It is a strange thing for a chronologer, 

who always states that Christ was born before Herod’s death, 
’ to place Christ’s birth after Herod’s death in the year 0! 
But I see now, as you are evidently an excellent astronomer, 
and chronologer too, that you were, of course, accustomed to 
call the year 0, as the historians do, the first -year before 
Christ, and also the astronomical year 1 B. C., historically 
the second, B. C., and thus “‘you established three birth years 
of our Lord.” 

You contend, in opposition to me, that the 22d of March, 
33, A. C, and the day of the vernal equinox, 2 B. C., were 
not Sundays, but Tuesdays ; and thus, of course, give the 
death-blow to all my chronology of the N. T. The tables 
from which these statements of yours- are derived, must 
be of inappreciable value ; they deserve to be published. In 
the meantime you will find in my Chronologia, 8. p. 221, ac- 
curate tables for calculating all the days of the week between 
6000 B. C., and 2000. A. C., according to which the 22d of 
March 33 A. C., and likewise the day of the vernal equinox 
of the year 2 B. C., were Sundays. On this occasion you 
impute to me the blunder of having taken the 22d of March 
instead of the 23d of March, 2 B. C., for the day of the 
vernal equinox. I never said such a thing. 

Further, I ventured to state in my Lectures the following 
conclusions. The Constitutions of the Apostles relate, that 
Christ was announced at the vernal equinox, that being a 
Sunday. The 23d of March, 2 B. C.; was the day of the 
vernal: equinox, and a Sunday; consequently Christ’s birth 
happened indeed at the Winter solstice (22d December.) In 
citing this statement, you suppress the testimony of the Ap- 
ostolic Constitutions, and thus you conclude : “It is difficult 
to see the connection between the conclusion and the prem- 
ises.”” 

Ad. TI. p. 441.—You charge me with “having ‘mathe- 
matically’ proved Phat the darkness, at the time of our Lord’s 
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crucifixion, was nothing more than a solar eclipse ;” and you 
glory in seeing me, poor sinner, expiring on the deserved 
pile. You waste whole pages for that purpose. Now, my 
dear sire I am sure, you had corrupt copy of the Reyiew.— 
For, in my Lectures, there is no trace of such a singular her- 
esy. On the contrary, in my Chronologia Sacra, you will 
find an astronomical calculation of that same solar eclipse on 
19th of March, 33 A. C., at 4 P. M., by which I have ‘math- 
ematically’ proved that this eclipse was not visible either in 
Jerusalem or in Alexandria. 

You declare the solar eclipse seen, on the 19th of March, 
35 A. C., by Dionysius Areopagita in Ethiopia, to be a mere 
myth. ‘You get that at a dead bargain. Of course, without 
this salto mortale the whole of your N. T. chronology would 
crumble into ruins. According to my view of the matter, 
however, nobody would have repeated so strange a steer, had 
there not been witnesses of its truth. 

In the next place you teach: ‘On the evening nC; the 14th 
of Nisan between the hours of 3 and 6, P. M., the paschal 
lamb was slain, and some hours after, on the 15th of Nisan, 
it was eaten.”’ I fear now, my dear sir, your Bible is as de- 
fective as your copy of the Review. For in my Bible I find 
first in Exod. 12, 6; Ley. 23,5; Num. 9,3: “Yeshall keep 
the lamb up until (ad arbaah) the 14th day of the same month 
(Nisan), and the whole congregation of Israel shall kill it in 
the evening (ben haarbaim, between both evenings.) And 
they shall eat the flesh in that night (of the 12th of Nisan.”) 
“In the fourteenth day of the first month (Nisan) at even, 
(after sunset) is the Lord’s Passover.’’ And ‘in the fifteenth 
(the following) day, (begining with sunset) of the same month, 
is the feast of unleavened bread untothe Lord.” Deuter. 16, 
6: “Thou shalt sacrifice (kill) the passover at even (baareb,) 
at the going down (kebo) of the sun, (while the 14th of Nisan 
began.”’) Comp. Ex. 29, 89, As, then, the lamb was kept 
up wntil the fourteenth, and killed after swnset, on the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth, or ben haarbaim, i. e., at six in 
the evening, at the end of the natural day and the commence- 
ment of the civil day, and as it was eaten in that same night, 
of the fourteenth of Nisan, while the fifteenth was the follow- 
ing festival day ; I cannot at all find, in my Bible, that the 
Jews did eat the lamb, as you teach, “on the fifteenth of 
Nisan.” 

Then you say: “Dr. 8. further statgs, that the vernal e- _ 
quinox always occurred on the 19th of the Julian Mareh, 
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or the 14th of the month Nisan.” (You probably mean 
the 22d of March and the 17th of Nisan.) And then you 
conclude: ‘It seems that Dr. S. (admitting solar months a- 
mong the Jews,) committed a capital mistake, and that this 
has vitiated the whole net-work of his N. T. chronology.” — 

This kihd of argumentation, I think, will be very successful 


_ assoon as you will publish the requisite mathematical evidence 


of lunar months by the Hebrews. 

You ‘‘ask me respectfully” if the 19th of March 33, A. C., 
was not rather a Saturday, than a Thursday. This new 
proof of your confidence i is, I confess, so flattering to me, 
that I shall not venture to give you a disagreeable angwer. 

Likewise, I do not attempt to decide whether your discov- 
eries, according to which Ch®ist was born four years before 
Christ’s birth, and died 37 A. C., will establish a new epoch 
ve chronology. At least, St. Luke’s words, wsec erav 
tptuxovea, must now be interpreted thus : he was then nearly 
forty years of age :’’ consequently the Hebrew priests en- 
tered upon their office at about the same age. 

Ad. IV. p. 428.—You are astonished at my ‘authorita- 
tively maintaining” that Christ died, not on a Friday, but on 


- a Thursday. On that point, itis tine, I “stand almost alone ;”’ 


' 


but I thought it my duty to follow rather the word of God 
than any human opinion, which you seem to prefer. For the 
Ney Testament, as you will find in my Chronologia Sacra, 
and also in the Lutherische Her ald, of New York, 1856, 15th 
June, tells us clearly, that Christ “died on a Thursday, and 
was buried just at the beginning of Friday. For that 
reason the Christian Councils resolved to set apart as a day 
of mourning the Friday following Christ’s death. At least 
the oldest Christian churches, founded by the Apostles them- 
selves, put Christ’s death on a Thursday, the 14th of Nisan, 
as all the Quartadecimani did, in defiance of the Synods.— 
Epiphanius Hacr. (s. p. 420 Pet.) says that the Quartadeci- 
mani, in Cappadocia, always fasted on the 20th of March, 
(po dexarprav Karu Sav “Anpadov) which corresponded with the 
day after Christ’s death. Sozomenus’ Hist. Eecles. vir. 18, 
says that the Christians i Fs a ygia, where the Apostles also 
taught (Acts 2: 10, 16, 33.) began LHaster, like the 
Jews, always on the ih ie ee and always at the same 
day of the Julian year. Now, who is-he that, against the 
Eyangelists, “authoritatively maintains” that Christ was eru- 
cified on a Friday ? 
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You maintain the “legal sense’ of the words, “For as Jo- 
nah was three days and three nights in the whale’s belly: so 
shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth,” to be this: “Christ was in the tomb one 
whole day, and a portion of two others,” consequently two 
nights only. ‘Indeed, an excellent interpretation! But what 
became of the third night of Jonah? You will probably an- 
swer: Although-Christ was the truth, he, however, sometimes 
spoke falsely ; and in geriral, it is irrational to confine the 
exegesis of God’s word to such $trait mits; and sane theo- 
logians care only for spiritual interpretations of the Bible. 
Besides, you remind me that my own interpretation is in con- 
flict with Christ’s prophecy. For, supposing that he was laid 
in, the grave at six o'clock on a Thursday, he remained there 
not three entire days, but two days and twelve hours only. 
What an ingenious objection! Did Jesus not at the same 
time add: “as Jonah was?’ Our Lord, I think, knew best, 
whether Jonah was seventy-two or sixty hours, and yet three 
nights “in the whale’s belly.” Perhaps, however, you knew 
by intuition, that Jonah really remained exactly seventy-two 
hours in the whale’s belly. Why you did not refer to the 
words, ‘the rose on the third day,” is manifest. For, suppo-~ 
sing the body came into the grave one minute after sunset, 
he in fact rose out of that same grave on the third day. 

You proceed now to demonstrate that Christ died on asFri- 
day; and your arguments: are very fine. First, you show, 
that the two Marys rested the day after the sepulture, it be- 
ing a Saturday. The next day they returned, and found the 
sepulchre open, and Christ risen; consequently “he died on 
a Friday.” Not at all, sir! You quote only the English 
translation, without examining the Greek-text, which tells us 
very different things; or did you forget that, as in Hebrew, 
séBBarov and od8fara were quite different things? The cagSecov 
signified every extraordinary festival day, while caggara des- 
ionates the Saturdays of the weeks. Thus then*we read in 
St. Luke 23: 56, that the two Marys rested after the sepul- 
ture during the o483arov (the passover, the 15th of Nisam),— 
The next day was the day of oa8gaza (the Saturday, the 16th 
of Nisan), and on the next day, wid rar capsaray (the Sunday, 
the 17th of Nisan) they returned some hours after Christ’s 
resurrection. The same you will find in Mark 16: 1, 2; or 
do you think the sacred writers were allowed to use caSBaror 
and ca8sara in two consecutive verses for one and the same 
word? Now, what do you think about these four different 
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days, mentioned by eye-witnesses, namely the Parasceve, or 
rpootSBaror, then the oaSBaror, then the oassdta, finally the pia 
ray oa38dcoy ? And consequently, did Christ die ona Friday, 
_ or rather on a Thursday, according to the Evangelists ? 

Further, p. 427, you seck to demonstrate from Mark 15: 
42, that “the Preparation (Parasceve) was the day before the 
Sabbath (Saturday);” consequently a Friday. ‘The cruci- 
fixion, therefore, took place on a Friday.” Not so, sir. For 
the Greek text has not xposaSBara, but xpood3acor, consequent- 
ly St. Mark means the 14th of Nisan, the day before the 
feast of Easter, not at all your Friday. The crucifixion, 
therefore, took place rather on the day before the passover. 
You, however, quote John 19: 31, as relating that, “that 
o¢BBarov was a high day.’’ Consequently, John did not in- 
tend to remind his pagan readers that the Jewish passover 
was the most sacred feast of the year, but that this passover 
in that year happened on a Saturday. How admirable! Of 
course, Christmas is not “a high day” among us, except it 
happen on a Sunday! - 

Furthermore, the Jews were fearful of rendering themselves 
unclean by “going into the judgment hall,” and it was possi- 
ble, according to you, to be purified again a moment after ; 
consequently Christ ate the passover, not at the beginning, 
but at the end of the 14th Nisan, a few moments before the 
easter festival; and thus that ndoza pdyew (John 18: 28) sig- 
nified “the sacrificial offerings and banquets’ during the eas- 
ter week, beginning with the 15th of Nisan. Not at all, sir. 
Perhaps you forget, that the slightest ceremonial uncleanness 
lasted one whole day, and often seven and more days (Numb. 
9:11). John’s xéoxa pdyew, however, is understood without 
comment. For, the appointed time for killing the lamb was, 
as we have seen, the time of sunset, at even, at the beginning 
of the 14th Nisan; and as on that festival one million of 
Jews, according to Josephus, ate the paschal lamb at Jerusa- 
lem, it was impossible to kill fifty thousand lambs at the same 
moment in the temple. Consequently those Jews who would 
not enter the judgment hall in the morning of the 14th Ni- 
san, were yet prevented from killing or eating the lamb. 

The greatest curiosity in your “Queries,” however, is, that 
you assert, in despite of the whole Old and New Testament, 
that Christ was crucified on the 15th of Nisan, during the 
first day of the passover, the most holy day of the Jews. The 
Lord commanded to keep up the lamb from the tenth till the 
fourteenth of Nisan (ed arbaa), which began with even; to 
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kill the lamb at sunset (Jen haarbaim), on the evening (bee- 
vab) of this fourteenth day, and to eat it in “that same night,’’ 
not in the night of the fifteenth Nisan, which was the follow- 

ing day, the beginning of the first festival of easter; then, 
according to the four evangelists, Christ ate the paschal lamb 
in the evening, on the beginning of the preparation for easter, 
von the xpocasBarov; he was judged early on that same day, 
crucified about noon on that same day, taken from the cross 
on that same day, lest the corpses of the three malefactors 
should remain suspended during the passover, the 15th Nisan 
which was “a high day.”’ The evangelists mention minutely 
not six, but five days only from the Palm Sunday till the eru- 
cifixion. Further, in the Talmud we read: “there is no 
judgment on the 15th of Nisan,” because the Sabbath break- 
er was to be killed; the Quarta decimani, and all christian 
churches, since the time of the apostles down to this day, 
placed Christ’s death on the 14th of Nisan, on the day before 
easter. Notwithstanding all this, you place Christ’s death, 
and the crucifixion of murderers on the most holy day of the 
Old Testament. This is for me, I confess, darker than the 
Egyptian darkness. Perhaps, however, you would rather not 
“stand alone’ with me in assuming that Christ, like Jonah, 
remained three days and three nights in the grave. 

Ad. V. p. 428.—Your scruple concerning Methuselah and 
Lamech surviving the flood in the Hebrew Chronology, will 
be removed by Vater’s Commentary on the Pentateuch, from 
which, in 1846, my assertion was derived. For in respect of 
Methuselah surviving the flood according to the numbers in 
the LXX, it is known that: the-manuscripts contain different 
numbers in that passage. Consequently Gen. 5: 26, 27 now 
contain corrupt readings, which must be corrected by reliable 
and very sure means. Now, from the astronomical observa- 
tions of the ancients, the planetary configurations at the 
commencements of the four ages of the world since the ecrea- 
tion, and other mathematical facts; it follows, that in the 
LXX there are wanting, between the creation and the flood, 
162 years, which I added to those 187 years of Methuselah. 
Thus, at the same time, the true proportion between Methu- 
selah’s years before the birth of his son, and his subsequent 
time of life, isre-established. You prefer, however, toassign 
a part of those 162 years to other patriarchs. I would not 
do it, because the manuscripts contain no different readings 
in the lives of the patriarchs, except Methuselah. Notwith- 
standing you say: “But unless it canbe clearly shown that 
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errors haye crept in during the act of transcribing, we pro- 
test against any such liberty being taken with the sacred 
text.” Very well! You protest then, also, against Luther, 
who shortened the period of Judges, between the exode and 
Solomon, about one hundred years. You protest against Ben- 
gel and Walther, who corrected the chronology of the Judges. 
You protest against Jackson, who, 1 Kings 6:1, corrected 
those 440, or 480 years in the LXX and in the Hebrew text 
according to Josephus. You protest against Prichard, who, 
according to-the Genealogies in the Old Testament, changed 
those 440 or 480 years into 880. You protest against every- 
body, who ‘takes such liberties with the sacred text,” and 
corrects faults of transcribers of the Old and New Testament, 
according to true historical and mathematical facts. You 
protest against the editions of the Old and New Testament, 
which were corrected from other manuscripts. Consequently 
you will, perhaps, as soon as possible, burn your Hebrew 
Testament, and copy one of Kennicott’s seventy Hebrew 
manuscripts, although no one of them ‘agrees with the other 
respecting the numbers and proper names. 

Ad. VI. p. 480.—You remind me that very pious men be- 
lieve that the Noachian deluge was not, as I pretended a uni- 
versal, but a partial flood. Your arguments are the following: 

1. “The posterity of man did not, at that day, yet extend 
over the whole earth; we then can see no reason why God 
should have caused the flood to extend farther than to reach 
and to destroy him.” You mean, the descendants of Adam 
were settled only in the countries around mount Ararat, and, 
according to your philosophy, God was obliged to destroy 
those sinners only. My dear sir, you forget, perhaps, that 
our thoughts are not the thoughts of the Almighty Creator 
of earth and heaven, and particularly also, that the whole 
surface of the globe testifies to the universality of the flood. 
Or did you forget that in the ice on the coast of Siberia, very 
far from mount Ararat, a mammoth, with his flesh, and skin, 
and hair, was found; ant that all parts of the earth have 
- furnished museums with diluvian skeletons of men, of animals, 
of sea shells. In a German city, distant forty geographical 
miles from the North Sea, and sixty from the Mediterranean 
Sea, they dug, four years ago, an Artesian well, and when 
they had reached a depth of five hundred feet, they found a 
quantity of sea shells in the clay. In all parts of northern 
Germany innumerable erratic blocks (foundlings), rounded by 
rolling, are found; and these blocks, as that specific kind of © 
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eranite shows, came from Sweden and Norway. And thus 
there is net a square mile in existence without diluvian soil, 

consisting of horizontal layers of clay, sand, peat, boulders, - 
- &e., the one above the other. Many other particular facts, 

that certify the universality of the deluge, you will find in 

Pojana Del universalita del Diluvio (Poligrafo di Verona 

1832 T. XI. Fase. 26), and in Der deutsche Kirchenfreund, 

Philadelphia 1856, p. 192. While human philosophy then, 

teaches that the deluge was a particular one, because it was 

sufficient for “sweeping away from the face of the earth” 

some millions of sinners; the philosophy of earth teaches 

that no reckoning is safely made without the host. 

2. You affirm, that the words of Gen. 6: 138; 7:19, 23, 
do not mean a general deluge, but a particular inundation of 
that country, where Adam’s descendants were living. This is 
quite a new kind of Biblical exegesis!. I am not sure, how- 
ever, that such interpretations of. God’s word would be awar- 
ded the prize at some exegetical exhibition. Likewise, you 
assert that the traditions among all ancient nations, according 
to which a universal flood once took place, prove nothing more 
than that those nations descended from Noah. ‘This is, how- 
ever, not at all the opinion of Messrs. Lepsius, Bunsen, and 
other philosophers, who pretended that “but a small part of 
the globe was deluged,” and that the Egyptians, the Hindoos, 
Negroes, Chinese, Indians, and others, were not swept away: 
by the Biblical flood, and that these nations, moreover, de- 
scended, not from the Mosaic Adam, but from a certain Bdam, 
Cdam, Edam, Fdam, &c. In opposition to such extrava- 
gances, I proved in my lectures that 3447 B. C. a universal 
deluge took place. Further you object: 

3. “To cover fifteen cubits deep, the tops of the mountains 
could not be effected with all the water that belongs to our 
planet.’’ This statement is a very important one, and your 
assurance so great, that it seems to be founded upon autop- 
tic examinations ; wherefore I’ am inclined to believe that 
you once accompanied the famous Danish school-master, 
Klimm, on his travels in the interior of the earth, a cavern 
of about 1600 geographical miles in diameter. You knew 


the myths of the Sheol in the Old Testament, of the Tartar- 


us of the Greeks and Romans, of the Heda of the Northern 
nations ; you knew of the large sink-hole in Syria, by which ~ 
the flood was said to have retired; of Christ’s desceuding in- 
to Hell; of those words: “all the fountains of the great 
deep broken up.” But, not so. You learned from the great 
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and infallible master of natural history, Mr. Humboldt, that 
the deeper you penetrate into the earth, the hotter you find 
it, and that some miles below its surface it must be as hot as 
red-hot iron, and at the centre as solid as gold; that conse- 
quently the interior of our globe cannot contain a single drop 
of water. Although I am a very poor philosopher, in com- 
parison with those great masters, I must yet venture to pro- 
pose some queries in opposition to them. First, supposing 
experience proved the temperature, of the earth to increase 
some degrees in deeper regions, this experience ends, I think, 
with the : shafts, of which none is deeper than 5000 feet ; and 
why does it follow from so few feet, that the heat of the earth 
must in the same proportion increase for 850 geographical 
miles farther to the centre of our globe? Supposing this 
globe to be hollow, it is possible that that temperature in- 
creases, and then decreases again some miles deeper. Second, 
supposing our globe to be a compact mass like gold, and as 
hot as red-hot iron ; why is it, that many millions of fountains 
come out of the earth, both in mountains and plains even in 
all deep shafts and wells, in the ocean and rivers, in Artesian 
wells 22,000 feet deep? Why is it, that the water coming 
out of the deepest depths is not hot, but rather cool, while, 
according to those philosophies, the earth some miles below 
its surface is like red-hot iron? Third, more than 1000 
streams and rivers send their water to the ocean, while the 
same does not increase, but has, for 2,000 years past, been 
increasing in all parts of the globe. What has become of 
that water during the past 5300 years? You answer, the 
ocean evaporates its superfluous water, which then forms rain 
and snow. No, sir. For, the quantity of water which pas- 
ses into the ocean during a year, is known to be considerably 
greater than ‘the quantity of rain and snow that falls upon 
the earth during a year. And besides, the same rain which 
has fallen upon any one country, evaporates in a short time 
and comes back as rain in the adjoining country, and so on. 
It is known also, that the water of the sea constantly moves 
towards the polar regions ; and what becomes of these mas- 
ses of water? Fourth, fifty years ago a distinguished Profes- 
sor of Mathematics and Physics in Germany, Steinhauser, 
proved that the increasing declination of the magnetic needle 
must depend upon bodies n moving in the hollow of our globe. 
‘And this is now demonstrated by recent very delicate and in- 
teresting observations. About thirty years ago, Professor 
W. Weber invented very fine instruments for measuring the 
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daily declination, inclination and intensity of the magnetic 
needle.. By the aid of these instruments, magnetic observa- 
tions haye been made in all parts of the earth simultaneously 
every five minutes during 48 hours ; and from these same ob- 
servations it follows, that in the hollow of our globe magnetic 
bodies are revolving around its centre, the revolutions being 
shorter than is that of the earth around its axis. In the 
fifth place, you have probably not yet considered, as Mr. 
Humboldt has, that all, the atoms or molecules, with which 
the Creator built our globe, the planets, their satellites, and 
the sun, must, at one time, according to mathematical laws, 
form hollow balls, or spheres. You know that all the pla- 
nets, all the satellites, even the sun, revolve around axes 
from west towards east ; and, that all these bodies revolve a- 
round the axes of the sun, as the satellites do around the axes 
of the planets, in the same direction from west to east. Con- 
sequently all the atoms of these heavenly bodies have, since 
their creation, received an original direction from west to- 
wards east. At the same time attractive points were created 
in that current, by which these atoms were simultaneously 
attracted by the present centres of the celestial bodies. Ey- 
ery atom then received a mean-motion, according to the law 
of the parallelogram of powers, as every natural philos- 
opher. will explain to you. The atoms, keeping their 
original motion towards the east, and being attracted 
by the attractive point, must now turn about these points 
and thus form hollow spheres. Every telescope proves 
this. For, very often solar spots, i. e., perforations of the 
solar crust appear, and then it is possible to measure the thick- 
ness of the solar crust, and to look into the hollow of the sun 
and to see also the dark nucleus in the hollow. A similar 
hollow ball is Saturn with his rings ; for these rings repre- 
sent the crust, although open towards the poles: and Saturns 
globe corresponds with the solar nucleus. The interior 
ring of Saturn contains, also, as is known now, water and 
transparent oceans; and thus you will see, the crust of our 
globe can, on its interior side, contain seas and oceans, as it 
does on the exterior. 
Consequently as our globe is a hollow ball whose crust 
may be some ten or twenty geographical miles thick, and 
which containing, like Saturn, an equal mass of water on both 
sides, it is clear, that there was water enough for a general 
inundation of the earth, and we need not assume with you, 
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“a miraculous création and annihilation of water,” nor pervert 
sacred traditons. 

4. “If the ark‘of Noah had been a thousand times larger than 
it was, it would have been impossible to afford room iu it for 
a pair of each species of the more than one hundred thousand 
species of air-breathing animals and insects, which naturalists 
have described, or to store up provisions for them, for the 
space of one year.” Not at all,sir. For, Silberschlag, who 
was a good: chronologer, and calculator too, has, a long time 
ago, proved by calculations not yet confuted that Noah’s 
ark was large enough for harboring a pair of all ani- 
mals with their provisions, and that even then some room re- 
mained empty. Supposing, however, although ‘a one thou- 
sand times’ is a great number, that your calculation is more 
exact than Silberschlag’s ; did you not forget that since the 
days of Noah, the immense procreative power of Nature has 
produced, and continues, every day, to produce new plants 
and new animals ? From the seeds of Noah’s vine have come 
all the different vines now in existence, of which more than 
three hundred are described. From one and the same un- 
comely plant are now, in the same way, derived more than 
one thousand different kinds of Dahlia. Noah’s dog, cat, - 
goat, cow, horse procreated innumerable differing animals.— 
Every animal, every child will, in the course of time, change 
in other countries, as-experience and the very different races 
prove. Or, can you prove that that procreative power, which 
out of some clay and water built a mammoth, was unable to 
change a cat into a tiger, a dog inio a wolf and hyena, an ass 
intoa zebra and a horse, and soon? Your argument, then, 
amounts to nothing. 

5. That “Geology knows nothing about Noah’s flood,” is 
not at alla matter of surprise. For he who, with open eyes, 
will not see, and worships his reason, corrupted by the old 
serpent, as though it spoke truth hke a gospel, will never ad- 
mit any truth, even when testified by eye-witnesses. There 
is no place in all the quarters of our globe without alluvium 
or diluvium, as you like, from one to two thousand feet thick, 
from the deepest valley to the higest mountains, consisting of 
layers of clay, sand, peat, and containing boulders and erra- 
tic blocks, as large, as the Berlin basin ; and such a diluvian 
surface of all countries of our globe cannot have been effect- 
ed by particular inundations ; it must have originated from a 
powerful «general flood. This will suffice, and, in order to 
understand it, we do not require “HKgyptian antiquities.” 
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“Nevertheless the opinion of some modern philosophers, 
that the Noachian deluge was “confined but to a small por- 
tion of the globe,” is in many respects a very probable one ; 
and you will allow me to carry out your argument a little 
further. 

You caculate that in the time of Noah (2424 years after 
Adam) hardly 100,000,000 of men were alive, and that they 
lived’ around the Ararat, because Noah, as you remind me, 
was “a preacher of righteousness.” ‘For, had-they been 
scattered, nobody would have called Noah ‘a preachor of 
righteousness.” Let us see what this argument comes to.— 
As God was angry with Adam’s descendants only, and not at 
all with, the air-breathing animals that lived at a distance 
from Mount Ararat, some one must have taken care that the 
Noachian flood, while covering the highest mountains with 
water fifteen feet deep, remained in that place, and did not 
flow away in all directions, and there destroy the innocent 
beasts. That is plain. For, imagine so small a portion 
of the globe, and such a mass of water, coming out of the 

‘earth and down from the heavens, which increased six fleet 
during only one hour, and prevailed during one hundred and 
‘fifty days, and abated after five months; now was it pos- 
sible, that this little ocean without shores, including Mt. Ara- 
rat, did not tlow immediately towards the North, Hast, South 
and West, ? It is evident, that without artificial bounds the 
flood would never have reached the height of at least 20,000 
feet. Consequently your deluge, by which, aecording to you, 
God intended to submerge only the country of the Adamites, 
and to preserve all the present air-breathing animals, would 
have proved abortive ; for, as the water flowed abroad, the 
sinners would have escaped, and the innocent animals been 
drowned. ‘The question now arises, who may have been capa- 
ble of confining the flood ?—there being, according to you, 
no men on earth, besides those Adamites? The anti-diluvian 
animals were, as petrifactions show, considerably larger than 
they are now; they had considerably larger heads, and con- 
sequently more human wit ; accordingly they were capable 
of preserving their lives; and, being warned an hundred 
years before, they must have provided for saving their own 
lives by surrounding the country of those sinners by very 
high walls. ‘The tangible proof of this is still extant. I 
mean the Chinese wall. 

Thus, then, the miraculous nature of your Noachian deluge 
is explained, and the insufficiency of Noah’s ark, although 800 
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cubits long, satisfactorily demonstrated. I am inclined to 
look upon this as the best argument for that partial flood, 
3447 B. C., the exaggerated account of which was transmitted 
to the Chaldeans, Parsees, Hindoos, Chinese, Japanese, 
Mexicans, Peruvians, Zapoteches, Micuocaneses, Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Scandinavians, and all ancient 
nations. 

‘Now, my dear sir, in looking over your “Queries,” I am 
sorry to say that I cannot~«discover in them a single word of 
truth. I cannot help it. But- you will, perhaps, learn, by 
means of such queries, that it is a dangerous thing to repeat. 
what the sodden brains of infidels and rationalists formerly 
brewed. Nevertheless, I feel under obligations to your 
Queries. For, in the first place, I have learned through 
them, that chronology, as Mr. Gcethe already complains, is 
not every body’s forte. Moreover, I see now that my Lec- 
tures are, in some parts, too brief for scholars, who are not 
acquainted with my Chronologia Sacra, and my Berichtigun- 
gen der alten Geschichte und Zeitrechnung, and my other re- 
searches. This is my fault. Therefore, as my friends are 
preparing a separate edition of my Lectures, I shall not fail 
to add many explanations and references to my books. Fi- 
nally, I think you are not fond of literary controversies.— 
The present ‘might have been avoided, had you, by reflecting 
a little, told yourself all those things which my poor goose- 
quill has now been compelled to say. But furthermore I 
nust respectfully request you not to controvert the brief state- 
ments contained in my Lectures, but to criticise my books 
from which they were derived, and where all my statements 
are discussed in extenso. For, I am an old man, and it is use- 
less to repeat imperfectly. what I have expounded in whole 
books, and I desire to prosecute and complete many other re- 
searches begun a long time ago, while engaged in discharging 
the duties of my station. 

I am, sir, your very humble servant, 
GUST. SEYFFARTH. 

St. Louis, 1857. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
OUR GENERAL SYNOD.* 


THE eighteenth convention of the General Synod, was held 
in the city of Reading, Pennsylvania, from the 14th to the 
21st of May, 1857, and was opened with a discourse appro- 
priate to the occasion, delivered by Rev. A. H. Lochman, the 
President of the last convention, from the words, But -we 
preach Christ crucified. 

The General Synod is, at the present time, composed of 
twenty-five District Synods, from all of which there were 
delegates in attendance. Three new Synods, viz: the Synods 
of Northern Indiana, of Southern Illinois and of Iowa, made 
application for admission, and werereceived. There were int at- 
tendance one hundred and twenty members, seventy-two cleyi- 
cal and forty-eight lay delegates. There were also present eigh- 
ty visiting clergymen, who were admitted as advisory members, 
and invited to take seats in the convention. It was the larg- 
est meeting of the General Synod that has ever convened, 
and we believe that the conservative influence which prevailed 
will tell most decidedly on the future character of our Luther- 
an Zion. The different sections and interests of the church 
were represented, and it was ascertained, that among individ- 
' uals, supposed to entertain the most opposite views on those 
subjects not considered as fundamental, when brought in 
closer contact, and made to understand each other’s position 
better, there was not, after all, so great a diversity of senti- 
ment. There was a spirit of love and harmonious codpera- 
tion manifested, which it was most delightful to witness.. All 
seemed to be of one heart and of one mind, on those points 
regarded as vital to the interests of our church, and when on 
the Lord’s Day, we surrounded the Sacramental table, we 
felt that we were brethren, with ‘‘one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism,” united in the same object, and called to labor in 
the same glorious vocation. 

During the sessions of Synod, several important questions 
were discussed and decided. The different benevolent associ- 
ations of the church also celebrated their anniversaries, and 


* Vide Evangelical Review, Vol. V., p. 239 sqq. for a sketch of the 
General Synod from the time of its first convention: also Vol. VIL, p. 


239 sqq. 
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transacted a large amount of varied and important business. 
Much valuable information was communicated, and, we trust, — 
afresh impulse and an increased efficiency have been impar- 
ted toall these interests. From day to day fervent prayer 
ascended to the mercy seat for God’s blessing upon ‘the assem- 
bled council, and we believe, in answer to these supplications 
the presence of Him who has promised, through his Son, 
Jesus Christ, to be with his church until the end of time, was 
felt, and the influence of the Holy Spirit experienced. 

The convention was permanently organized by the election 
of the following 


OFFICERS: 


President—Rev. 8. W. Harkey, D. D., Springfield, Ill. 
Secretary —Prof. M. L. Stoever, Gettysburg; Pa. 
Treasurer—Iion. P. 8. Michler, Easton, Pa. 


The Synod, either at the opening, or during the sessions 
of the convention, appointed the following 


COMMITTEES: 


On Devotional Exercises—C. A. Morris, D. Luther, M. D., 
Rey. Messrs. J. N. Hoffman, F. A. M. Keller, J. A. Brown. 

On the State of the Ckeiineey, Messrs. C. W. Schaef- 
fer, D. D., 8. Sprecher, D. D., A. H. Lochman, A. J. Karn, 
J. RB. Keiser, Prof. W. Gerhardt, J. L. Schock, A. R. Rude, 
H. Baker, re K. Albert, N. B. Little, W. G. Keil, S. L. 
Harkey, D. 8. Altman, P. Andersen, W. A. Passavant, J. 
Rugan, P. Glenn, H. Ziegler, D. Smith, D. Jenkins, H. Haw- 
kins and A. A. Trimper. 

On our Theological and Literary Institutions—Rev. A. 
Essick, Rev. T. 8. Boinest, Rev. E. Miller, 8. Sprecher, D. 
D., Prof. M. L. Stoever, Rev. H. Bishop, J. R. Drege, Esq., 
Rey. C. P. Krauth, Prof. R. Weiser, and Prof. W. Gerhardt. — 

On Correspondence with other Eeélestastical Bodies—H. 
N. Pohlman, D. D., Rev. A. H. Lochman, Rev. J. Z. Sen- 
derling, Rev. J. R. ’Keiser, and Rev. J. C. Duy. 

On Mileage—W. D. Strobel, D. D., J. F. Schirmer, Isaac 
Sulger, Hon. C. Kugler, and Rev. 8. L. Harkey. % 
On the Treasurer’s Report—F. Gebhart, F. Smith, and 
Rey..E. W. Hutter. 

On the Minutes of the last Convention—C. F. Schaeffer, 
D. D., W. A, Wisong and Rev. P..Andersen. 
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On Credentials—C. W. Schaeffer, D. D., Rev. W. A. Pas- 
savant, Rey. B. Keller, H. H. Muhlenberg, M. D. 

On the Lncentiate System—S. S.-Schmucker, D. D., B. 
Kurtz, D. D., C. F. E. Stohlman, D. D., C. P. Krauth, D. 
D., and J. G. Morris, D. D. 

On the African Misston—Rev. W. H. Harrison, 8. Sprech- 
er, D. D., 8. W. Harkey, D. D., F. Gebhart, and J. D. Mar- 
tin. 

On the Lutheran Publication Society—W. D. Strobel, D. 
D., S. S. Schmucker, D. D., and Rev. A. H. Lochman. 

On the Publication of the Hymn Book—Rev. A. H. 
Lochman, 8S. Sprecher, D. D., -Rev. A. J. Karn, F. Smith 
and G. A. Barnitz. bai 

On Nominations for Trustees of the Pastors’ Fund— 
Rev. J. R. Keiser, 8. S. Schmucker, D. D., and C. A. Mor- 
ris. 

On the Documents from the “‘ Kirchentag Diet’’—Reyv. 
G. F. Krotel, S. 8. Schmucker, D. D., J. G. Morris, D. D., 
C. F. E. Stohlman, D. D., and C. P. Krauth, D. .D. 


ECCLESIASTICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rev. J. H. A. Bomberger, D. D., appeared as a delegate 
from the Synod of the German Reformed Church, and Rey. 
Ti. A. Rowland, D. D., from the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, with the christian salutations of the 
bodies they represented. Both of them delivered addresses, 
and expressed the kind sympathy and friendly regard cher- 
ished by their respective constituents for the Lutheran church. 
They also presented interesting statements in reference to the 
condition and prospects of their own churches, and declared a 
readiness to coéperate with us in the extension of Christ’s 
kingdom, and the promotion of vital godliness. They were 
listened to with profound attention, and cordially responded 
to by the President and other members. Resolutions were 
also adopted, expressive of the Synod’s cheerful reciproca- 
tion of the fraternal regard and good wishes entertained, and _ 
its desire to unite with them in a christian correspondence, and 
in their prayers, and efforts for the advancement of the best — 
interests of the church of our common Lord and Redeemer. 
he following delegates were appointed by the General Syn--. 
od to represent our church in other ecclesiastal bodies :— 

To the Synod of the German Reformed Church—Kev. E. 
W. Hutter, Primarius, Rev. B. M. Schmucker, Alternate. 
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To the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church—Il. 
- N. Pohlman, D.D., Primarius, Rev. J. L. Schock,' Alternate. 
To the Evangelical Union of the West—Rev. W. H. Harrison, 
Primarius, Rev. D. Smith, Alternate. It was also deter- 
mined to open a correspondence with our brethren of the 
Moravian church, and Rev..G. F. Krotel and Rev. A. H. 
Lochman were appointed as delegates to their Synod, to ef- 
fect this object. 


GERMAN KIRCHENTAG. 


A friendly letter of christian salutation, from the Church 
Dict, assembled at Litbeck in#l856, was reccived, together 
with a printed copy of the minutes of that body. Resolutions 
were reported by the committee, and adopted, sympathising 
with the kind greetings of the Diet, and rejoicing in the evi- 
dences of true evangelical faith and love, exhibited in its pro- 
ecedings. The officers of the General Synod were appointed 
to reply to the fraternal communication received, and Rev. G. 
F. Krotel, C. F. E. Stohlman, D. D., C. P. Krauth, D. D., 
C. A. Morris, Esq., and D. Luther, M. D., were chosen to 
represent the General Synod at the next meeting of the Diet, 
to be held in Stuttgart, Wiirtemberg, during the month of 
September, 1857. The letter also stated that an annual sti- 
pend had been placed in the hands of the Central Committee, 
for the support of any young German American of the pro- 
per talents and attainments, who desired to attend the lectures 
of some Theological Faculty in Germany, with the view of 
afterwards serving the church in his own country. The Syn- 
od gladly accepted the kind offer, and appointed Rev. G. F. 
Krotel, 8. S. Schmucker, D. D., J..G. Morris, D. D., C. F. 
E. Stohlman, D. D., and C. P. Krauth, D. D., a committee 
to receive applications and make the selection from among 
those anxious to avail themselves of the proposed scholership. 


STATE OF THE CHURCH. 


The committee to whom this matter was referred, addressed 
themselves to the consideration of subjects like the following: 
the increase and strength of the church, the intelligent zcal 
exhibited in the preaching of the Word and the administration 
of the Sacraments, the condition of the Sunday school inter- 
-est, and the attention bestowed upon the catechetical instruc- 
_ tion of the young, the labors andresults of pastoral visitation, 

the revivals with which the Lord has caused his people to re- 
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joice in Him, the operations of benevolence, the rise and 
progress of our institutions of learning, and the general ef- 
forts made in all directions for the building up the kingdom 
of God, the cries of importunity that urge us to send forth 
laborers into the field, the necessities of our Scandinavian 
brethren in the West, and of our German brethren everywhere, . 
and the many manifest indications that the Lord has not been 
unmindful of the work of faith and labor of love, which the 
brethren have endeavored to show towards his name. On all 
these points, the most gratifying results were presented.— 
There has been a very encouraging increase of the church, in 
every portion, within the last two years, a conclusion abun- 
dantly justified by the statistics which were furnished. Cat- 
echetical instruction, it was stated, was diligently maintained, 
not agy a mere formal exercise, but as a blessed means of 
grace, by which the young may be fully taught the way of 
life. In some places, where it had been neglected, and even 
abandoned, it has again secured that attention, on the part, 
both of pastors and people, to which it is so eminently enti- 
tled. The baptism of children seems to be growing in im- 
portance in the affectionate faith of many, and some quarters 
are mentioned where the neglect of infant baptism by parents 
is treated as a proper subject of discipline. Revivals have 
been enjoyed and many souls added to the. Lord ; and whilst 
the congregations have thus been largely increased, there is 
every reason to anticipate that there will be thus secured no. 
small addition to the ranks of the ministry. Several of our 
Colleges have enjoyed the Divine blessing, so that many 
precions youths now in*these institutions are expected to an- 
swer the calls addressed to them on behalf of the ministry of 
reconciliation. Meetings for prayer are greatly increased and 
devoutly attended. Certain of the Synods have endeavored, 
and with the happiest results, to carry out asystem of pasto- 
ral visitation from house to house. This has always been ac- 
knowledged as a part of our general system, and should ey- 
ery where be rigorously prosecuted. 

_ The Committee notice the loud and increasing demands that 
are made upon our ministry as the result partly of the grow- 
ing immigration to our borders. and partly of the blessing 
of Heaven upon the labors of those already in the field.— 
The harvest is truly great. Germans abound in most of our 
cities, as in many of our rural districts. The Scandinavians ~ 
are occupying extensive regions, and are giving the im- 
press of their own character to entire States of the West.— 
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Notwithstanding all these wide and inviting ficlds, already 
white for the harvest, the laborers are few, and, as a conse- 
quence, many, very many, who might be permanently secured 
for our church, are exposed to all the dangers of fanaticism, 
and of worldly distractions, because no one seems to care for 
their souls. ‘The committee, however, rejoice that the cause 
of Beneficiary education is engaging much attention, that 
many of our District Synods are devoting themselves partic- 
ularly to the work of seeking out young men, and furnishing 
them with the means necessary to prosecute their preparatory 
studies. 

Reference, in the report, is also made to the influences of 
a worldly spirit, in checking the ardor of the church and re- 
tarding the operations of her ministry. But this formidable 
difficulty has been met, in the judgmeut of the committee, 
even in the regions of its greatest strength, by the increased 
diligence and faithfulness of the pastors, and of believing 
brethren in the field. The committee likewise allude to the 
inadequate pecuniary support extended to the ministers of 
the gospel, and very properly recommend an increased atten- 
tion to this subject throughout the church. 


Our THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INSTITUPIONS 


Were presented in a very encouraging aspect. The Semi- 
naries, Colleges, and Academies under the fostering care of 
our church, are generally in a healthful condition. The The- 
ological Seminary at Gettysburg has all its Professorships 
ably filled, and the best facilities for the acquisition of a The- 
ological education, both in English and German, afforded. It 
is only to be regretted that in this, as well as in our other 
Theological schools, there is not a larger number of students 
in attendance. Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, has done 
great things for the church, and exerted an important influ- 
ence in other directions. Since its establishment, between 
two and three thousand have enjoyed the advantages of its 
instruction; two hundred and forty-two graduates have been 
sent forth, of whom one hundred and fifty-four have either 
been licensed to preach the gospel, or are now in a course of © 
preparation for the work. Hartwick Seminary, Otsego Co. 
WN. Y., is in a flourishing condition. During the Academic 
year, one hundred and twenty students have been in attend- 
ance, sixteen of whom are in the Theological department. In 
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this institution, in all the departments, candidates for the min- 
istry are not required to pay tuition. Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, is prosperous, and its, prospects for a per- 
manent endowment most encouraging. Several individuals 
have each contributed one thousand dollars and upwards; to- 
wards this noble object. Zilinois State University, Spring- 
field, Lil., promises abundantly to realize the expectations of 
its’ friends. Like most of our educational enterprises, its 
history is marked by difficulties and embarrassments, but its 
friends look with confidence to a cheering future. Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va., has had to contend with all the older 
and well endowed colleges of the State; yet it has sueceeded 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of its friends. ‘The 
sum of money which the institution proposed to secure within 
the State itself, is nearly secured. ‘The Faculty is now full, 
and the number of students has increased every session, since 


the charter was first obtained. Mewberry College and Theo- | 


logical Seminary, Newberry, S. C., has recently been trans- 
ferred from Lexington to its present location, with a promising 
career before it: ‘The trustees have obtained for the college 
edifice, a fine site, containing fifty acres of land, at the cost 
of twenty-five hundred dollars, and have entered into a con- 
tract for thegerection of buildings, at an expense of eighteen 
thousand dollars. It is hoped that, with the blessing of hea- 
ven upon the enterprise, the institution will speedily be in 
active operation. Central College of Lowa, Des Moines, 
has been recently organized. A charter has been obtained, 
and college buildings commenced. A President has been 
elected, but no other teachers have yet been appointed. Wes¢- 
ern Carolina Academy, Mt. Pleasant, NV. C., was founded 
for the purpose of elevating the standard of education in that 
part of the Lutheran church, and of furnishing facilities to 
young men designed ‘for the ministry. Its progress for the 
last two years, is regarded as a sufficient guarantee of its fu- 
ture success. 
Other Academies, under Synodical direction, were favorably 
mentioned, but no special reports were handed in to the com- 
‘mittee. Our Female Seminaries at Lutherville, Hagerstown 
and Wytheville, were all represented as in successful opera- 
‘tion, and answering most fully the object of their establish- 
ment. Cheering accounts were also given in the report of 
the committee, of the Orphans’ Home, Orphans’ Farm School, 
and the Infirmary. These institutions haye performed an 
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important mission, and their influence for good has been wide- 
ly felt. pat 

Throughout the church there seems to be an increasing in- 
terest evinced in all our literary and theological institutions, 
as well as in our eleemosynary institutions. The church has 
reason to be encouraged, in view of what has been accom- 
plished, and to, proceed with redoubled zeal and more vigorous 
efforts, in the laudable work in which she is engaged, in the > 
-full expectation, under God, of achieving still greater results 
in the future. 


Tue AFRICAN MIssrIon. 


The committee appointed at the last convention of the 
General Synod, to found in this country 4 schoo! for the train- 
ing of colored people, to be employed as missionaries in 
Western Africa, and to mature a plan for a mission in West- 
ern Africa, reported that Rev. Mr. Officer had been appointed 
superintendent of the enterprise, who had, since his appoint- 
ment, been ‘constantly employed in visiting the different sec- 
tions of our church—that the object generally had been receiv- 
ed with favor, by ministers and people, and about fourteen 
hundred dollars had been secured. No point hadas yet been 
selected for the location of the Institute—but it was proposed 
to place it where the greatest advantages could be enjoyed, 
and that all parts of the church should have an opportunity 
to present proposals for the location. In reference to the 
foreign department of the enterprise, the committee recom- 
mended that the contemplated mission be located among the 
heathen population in the territory of the Republic of Libe- 
ria; that it be under the superintendence of a white man, and 
consist of a small settlement of christian colored people, em- 
bracing a minister, a teacher, and one or more farmers and 
mechanics, just as the means of the church will allow: that 
the heathén children, recetved into the mission, be taught in 
connexion with their religious training, the common branches 
of an English education, and the common arts of civilization, 
and that as soon as practicable, one of the missionaries ac- 
quire a knowledge of the language spoken by the heathen, so 
as to be able to preach to the adult population, and to become 
acquainted with’ their modes of thought. The report was re- 
ceived, the suggestions adopted, and Rev. M. Officer was con- 
tinued in the agency, with a view to the permanent establish- 
ment of the Institute. 
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LIcENTIATE SYSTEM. 


The committee reported that fifteen Synods had responded 
to the request of the last convention of the General Synod, 
on this subject. Of this number, all except three had decided 
against any change in the present system. As the judgment 
of the church seems to be decidedly opposed to any change of 

. the present, long established, practice, the committee deemed 
it unnecessary to enter on the discussion of the merits of the 
question, and were, therefore, at their own request, relieved 
from any further consideration of the subject. 


Pastors’ Funp. 


The Synod elected as Trustees of this fund, the following 
gentlemen: W. M. Heyl, I. Sulger, L. L. Houpt, Rey. EH. 
W Hutter, and Rev. B. Keller, with direction to have the 
moneys safely secured. ‘The following resolutions on this 
subject, were also adopted: 

Resolved, That this Synod again urge upon the several dis- 
trict synods connected with it, to take the most active meas- 
ures to increase the means for the support of superannuated — 
ministers. 

Resolved, That whilst each district synod seek to supply 

-the wants of thesuperannuated ministers, widows and orphans 
within their oWn bounds,«vhenever any funds remain unap- 
propriated, those synods be requested to transmit their sur- 
plus funds to the treasurer of the General Fund, and that 
the treasurer, together with the trustees of this fund, be an 
Executive Committee to consider and decide upon all applica- 
tions for relief from every portion of the church; also that 
the treasury be at all times accessible to all. proper applicants 
whenever there are unappropriated funds. 

Hymn Boox. 


© 


The Lutheran Board having made proposals for the publi- 
cation of the General Synod’s Hymn Book, a committee of 
five laymen was nominated and elected by ballot, consisting 
of W. A. Wisong, D. Luther, M. D., I. Sulger, J. Baer, and 
H. H. Muhlenberg, M. D., to enter into a contract for the 
publication of the Hymn Book for the next two years, on 
terms most favorable to the General Synod, provided that 
these terms be not less favorable than those offered by the 
Board of Publication, giving the preference, however, if it 
can be done consistently with the interests of the Synod, to 
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a Lutheran publisher. It was also determined that vouchers 
be required from the publisher for the number of copies sold. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH oF J. D. Kurtz, D. D. 


Whereas, Since the last meeting of the General Synod, it 
has pleased the Supreme Dispenser of all events, to remove 
from earth to heaven, J. Daniel Kurtz, D. D., who for more 
than three score years and ten, was connected with the minis- 
try of our church, and-who, thirty-seven years ago, took part 
in the organization of this body 

Resolved, That in the death of this venerable patriarch, 
we have occasion, not only to lament the loss of one whose 
christian character, personal virtues and exemplary life com- 
mended him to the confidence and regard of all, but whose 
services to the church, and whose relations to this Synod de- 
serve and receive our grateful acknowledgements. 

Resolved, That whilst we are assured that our loss is his 
gain, we devoutly thank God for the grace imparted to his 
servant, to honor the gospel by a useful life and a peaceful 
death; and we humbly pray that we may be profited by his 
example, and like him, at last, when our work here is finished, 
be ready to depart in the full hope of eternal life. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted, the members of 
Synod rising when the vote was taken. 


MIScELLANEOUS RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That though christians should pray habitually, 
and that the Lord of the harvest will send forth more laborers 
into the harvest, yet in grateful remembrance of the signal 
marks of Divine power upon the observance of special seasons 
of prayer, this Synod recommend most earnestly that the last 
Thursday of February, of every year, be observed by the 
churches as a day of prayer for the blessing of God upon 
the work of the ministry, especially in its relation to the bap- 
tized children of the church, and for the outpouring of the 
Spirit of God upon the youth of the land, particularly those 
who are in a course of training in the various institutions of 
learning of our country and the world. 

Resolved, That the churches in connexion with the General 
Synod be recommended to observe our regular ecclesiastical 
festivals, in commemoration of the fundamental facts of our 
religion, viz: Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, Ascension 
Day and Whit-Sunday, in the hope and persuasion that, by. 
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the divine blessing, it will be found to be, as it has often 
proved, an occasion of reviving to our congregations. 

Resolved, That whilst we rejoice in the evidences of in- 
creased [iberality in our churches, yet in view of the ever 
increasing wants of the church, we urge upon the attention of 
our district synods, the importance of systematic benevolence, 
and that all oir pastors be earnestly requested, for the Mas- 
ter’s sake, to givé to every member of their churches the 
opportunity to contribute something for the glory of God, by 
presenting the various objects of church benevolence publicly 
and prominently from the pulpit. 

Resolved, That authors in our church be requested to for- 
ward copies "of their several works to the Corresponding Sec- 
retary of our Foreign Missionary Society, to become a part 
of the missionary library in India. 


FOREIGN Misstons. 


The Biennial report of our Foreign Missionary Socie- 
ty was read by Rev. J. Z. Senderling. Whilst it embraced 
a large number of interesting facts connected with the 
operations of the society, and the labors of our missiona- 
ries, it also presented many encouraging features to excite 
the church to renewed efforts in this department of chris- 
tian labor. The missionaries sustained at the present time 
by the church, are Rey. C. F. Heyer, who has been la- 
boring from the commencement of the mission, among the 
Telugus, Rev. C. W. Groenning and wife, and Rev. F. A. 
Heise and wife (who have recently made a visit to our chureh- 
es in this country,) with the view of awakening an increased 
‘interest among us, in the subject of missions. A reinforce- 
ment will speedily join the field, consisting of Rev. Messrs. 
W. E. Snyder, EH. Unangst and A. Long. Since the last bi- 
ennial report, the receipts of the society amounted to nearly 
thirteen thousand dollars, little more than sufficient to meet 
the necessary expenditures of the society. At night, m con- 
nexion with the anniversary exercises, interesting addresses 
were delivered by Rev. Messrs. C. W. Schaeffer, D. D., G. 
F. Krotel, A. C. Wedekind and W. A. Passavant. 


Home Missions. 


The report of our Home Missionary Society was read by 
Rev. Dr. Morris, and showed that since the organization. of 
the society in 1845, the God of missions had ‘prospered it. 


U 
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Many a vacant church had been supplied with the regular 
preaching of the Gospel, many a new pastorate had been 
founded, not a few houses of worsbip erected, Sabbath schools 
established, the Holy Scriptures, tracts and our church papers 
circulated. Congregations also, that-were ready to die, have 
been saved from dispersion, the name and principles of the 
Lutheran church have been extended into sections of the 
western country, where neither was previously known, some 
‘young men who are now preparing for the christian ministry, 
have been brought out through this instrumentality, many 
have been added to the church, and the water of baptism ap- 
plied to a crowd of those, in reference to whom the Savior 
said: “Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” ‘The aid of the 
society has been extended to every church in our connexion, 
which asked for it in the constitutional way, and there are 
multitudes of souls this day, who bless God for the establish- 
ment of the Home Missionary Society. Thirty-nine minis- 
ters are at present supported by this society. The field of 
operations is extending every year, and its culture calls for 
the most energetic effort. 
Resolutions were adopted instructing the committee, to es- 
tablish a mission on the Pacific coast of our country, and to 
give special attention tothe German population of our West- 
ern and Southern cities, with the view of furnishing them 
with an adequate supply of efficient missionaries and pastors. 
~ The committee were likewise directed to appoint Rev. Benja- 
min Kurtz, D. D., as superintendent of the Home Mission 
field, and in case of his refusal, some other suitable person. 
At the anniversary services of the society, effective addresses 
were delivered by Rev. Messrs. 8S. Sprecher, D. D., P. An- 
dersen, and §. W. Harkey, D. D. 


Epucatron ror tar Ministry. 


Professor Stoever read the Biennial report of the Parent 
Education Society, which presented the interesting fact, that 
the debt, which two years ago amounted to upwards of eigh- 
teen hundred dollars, had been entirely liquidated, with a 

‘small surplus in the treasury. This, according to the changes 
in the constitution, adopted at the last meeting of the Gener- 
al Synod, is to be divided among the different societies auxil- 
iary to the Parent Institution. No beneficiaries are now re- 
ceived by the old society, as the present plan provides for the 
reception of all applicants for aid upon the funds of the Sy- 
nodical socicties. It was supposed that an arrangement of 
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this kind would prove more favorable to the cause of benefici- 
ary education, in exciting a deeper interest in the subject on 
the part of our district Synods. ‘There were also reports 
given from different auxiliary societies, showing that the 
church is sustaining quite a large number of young men in 
their preparation for the christian ministry, and the strong 
hold which this important interest has upon the affections of 
our people. At the anniversary exercises, Rev. Messrs. S. 
L. Harkey, L. E. Albert, F. W. Conrad, and G. F. Krotel, 
delivered able addresses, in which the duty of the church in 
regard to the education of young men for the sacred office, 
was most clearly set forth. Rev. C. P. Krauth, Jun., was 
appointed to deliver a discourse before this Society at the 
next meeting of the General Synod, and Rev. J. A. Seiss as 
alternate. 


CuurncH EXTENSION. 


The report of the Executive Committee of the Church Ex- 
tension Society, was presented by Rev. E. W. Hutter, from 
which it appeared that, although this society had had difficul- 
ties to contend with at the commencement of its career, these 
difficulties had been overcome, and the most encouraging re- 
sults could be anticipated. It was shown that the society 
had proved, under the direction of the Great Head of the 
church, an efficient means for the advancement of our Luther- 
an Zion. The receipts in-the Treasury amount to nearly ten 
thousand dollars, the greater part of which had been loaned 
to congregations in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Texas and 
Wisconsin. The society heard with great satisfaction the re- 
port of the committee, and approved of their course in the 
appropriation of moneys, contributed to the objects of the 
institution. It was also recommended that an annual collec- 
tion for the society, be taken up in all our churenes on the 
31st of October (the anniversary of the Reformation,) or the 
Sabbath nearest that day, in such a manner as may be most 
expedient, until the original amount proposed shall be secured. 


HistoricaL Society. 


Also held its regular anniversary, and listened to an interest- 
ing discourse by Rey. G. Diehl, on “The practical influence 
of. religious history.” 

The society transacted its usual business, and among other 
resolutions adopted, instructed the Corresponding Secretary ° 
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to request all Lutheran authors to present the society with 
copies of their works, to procure the complete , min- 
utes of all our Synods, and also the portraits of such of our 
ministers as have been published. Rey. J. A. Seiss was cho- 
sen to deliver the next discourse before the society, with Rey. 
Dr. Stork as his alternate. 


Luruersn Pustication Socrety 


Also celebrated its anniversary.’ The report was read by Rev. 
W. M, Baun, and furnished interesting statements in refer- 
ence to the future prospects of the Board of Publication.— 
According to appointment, an excellent discourse was deliv- 
ered by Rev. Dr. Harkey, on the importance of the objects 
contemplated by the society in promoting piety, intelligence, 
liberality, church feeling, and a spirit of fraternal union in 
the church. ‘The society adopted a new constitution, assum- 
ing the doctrinal basis of the General Synod, and enlarging 
its Board of Publication, so as to give it less of a local char- 
acter, and to interest more generally all sections of the church 
in its operations. Having expresscd a wish that the General 
Synod should have an official representation in the Board, terms 
were agreed upon, satisfactory to both parties, by which the 
General Synod, at every meeting, shall elect by ballot, two 
members of the publication committee, to whom all books 
and pamphlets, intended for publication, shall be submitted 
for examination, and whose consent shall be necessary to 
their publication. The Synod, in accordance with the ar- 
rangement, elected at this convention, Rev. C. A. Hay and 
Rev. G. F. Krotel as its representatives in the Board of Pub- 
lication. ‘The plan now consummated, gives the power of 
codperation, direction and control to the General Synod, and 
will, doubtless, secure the confidence of the church generally. 
With the endorsement thus received, the Board has in prospect 
a career of great usefulness, and we desire that its influence 
for good may even exceed. the high expectations we hae 
formed. 


ConcLupiIne BUSINESS. 


The Synod then, in accordance with the provisions of the 
constitution, determined by ballot the place and time of its 
next meeting. Pittsburg, Pa., was chosen as the place, and 
the third Thursday of May, 1859, as the time for the next 
~ convention. 
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The Secretary was instructed to have two thousand copies 
of the minutes published in the English language, and distri- 
buted in the usual manner. - It was also resolved that one 
thousand copies of an abstract, in the German, language be 
published under the direction of Rev. Dr. Schaeffer. 

The President was directed to express to the pastors, 
churches and citizens of Reading, the high sense entertained 
by the Synod of their generous hospitality, and the grateful 
recollections with which we would continue to cherish the 
many kindnesses enjoyed at their hands. A vote of 
thanks was presented to the editors of the Daily Hvening 
Bulletin, for giving in their columns, so full and in- 
teresting an account of the proceedings of the convention, 
and to the correspondent of that paper, Mr. McCarter, for 
the ability with which he had performed his labor; to the 
several Railroad Companies, whose favor the members of the 
convention enjoyed, in the reduction of the fare, in their 
journey to Reading ; and also to the officers of the Synod for 
the faithful and impartial services they had rendered. 

The Synod, then, after engaging, for a season, in religious 
excrcises, In which Rev. Dr. Pohlman and the President con- 
ducted the devotions, adjourned with the apostolic benediction, 
to meet again at the time and place designated. Thus closed 
one of the most delightful Synodical conventions it has ever 
been our privilege to attend. The members separated with 
the feeling that it was good to be there, and with the regret 
that the relations which had, for several consecutive days, so 
pleasantly existed, were tobe terminated. They parted from 
one another, not only with the accents of peace and good will 
on their lips, but with the sentiments of christian amity and 
love in their hearts. 

Our General Synod is more united and stronger than ever. 
The liberal basis upon which it has been founded, the tolerant 
and conciliatory spirit that prevails among its members, and 
the enlarged views and active zeal which have characterized 
its efforts, will ever gather around it warm and devoted friends. 
The late convention has placed it in an attitude before the 
church, which must command respect and admiration, and has 
proved to the satisfaction of every reasonable mind, that the- 
General Synod is a bond of union among us, and a rich bless- 
ing to our Lutheran Zion. Requiring union in necessary 
things, granting liberty in things doubtful, and exhibiting in 
all things charity, she has an important mission to fulfil, re- 
sponsible duties to discharge, and an unlimited influence to 
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exercise. With the Divine blessing resting upon us, our 
church must prosper. ‘Trusting in God, there is nothig to 
fear. We have no reason for discouragement. The signs of 
the times are cheering, and the hope may be confidently en- 
tertained, that the day is not far distant, when the whole Lu-. 
theran church, in this country, will be united in this advisory 
council, and laboring together in efforts for the advancement 
of our common Zion, and the extension of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. 


al 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE NEW THEOLOGY. 
By Rev. J. A. Brown, A. M-, Reading, Pas 


THAT a new theology has been creeping into the Lutheran 
church in this country, is a fact which can hardly have escaped 
the notice of intelligent readers; and it is believed that it 
will be an acceptable work to call attention to some of its 
prominent features. The question is not one of tastes, whe- 
ther the new wine is better than the old, but one of truth, 
whether the new production is not an adulteration, or of spu- 
rious character. It is proposed, in this article, to pass some 
leading points of this theology under review, and to see how 
they accord with the teaching of God’s word, and the gener- 
ally received views of orthodox theologians. These points 
shall not be such ag pertain to the mere paraphernalia of re- 
ligion—symbolism or anti-symbolism, liturgy or no liturgy, 
American Lutheran Church or Lutheran Church in America 
—tatters that we cheerfully leave to others; but they are 
points which enter into the very essence of religion, and con- 
cern the great change which every one must undergo, before 
he is fitted for the kingdom of heaven, and the condition of 
a sinner’s acceptance with God. It will be conceded that the 
discussion is one of some consequence to the cause of truth, 
the honor of God, and the safety of souls: and having no 
other object than the furtherance of “the truth as it is in Je- 
sus,” we shall endeayor, whilst using great plainness of speech, 
to avoid everything that is umproperly personal or offensive. 
We begin with 
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REGENERATION. 


In a late publication (“Lutnmran Sympoxs, BY 8. 8. 8.”), 
there isan exposition of this. fundamental doctrine of the 
‘christian faith. We hardly know where to begin our exami- 
ination, for we confess that the beginning, the middle, and 
the end; the nature, the means, and the result, are alike to 
us unsatisfactory. Objection might be made, for instance, to 
the following statements when placed together : 

“The Savior uses it (Regeneration) for an entire and radi- 
cal change, and we have no right to use it for anything else.” 
“Do not mistake the beginning for the completion of this 
great spiritual renovation ;’” with “But faith presupposes re- 
generation.” ‘Faith is found only in the regenerate mind.” 
Now if regeneration must only be used ‘for the completion of 
this great. spiritual renovation,” and regeneration must pre- 
cede faith, how could the apostle speak of “purifying their 
hearts by faith?’’—Acts 15: 9. The influence of faith in 
our spiritual renovation, is everywhere recognized in the Bi- 
ble. That the work of the Holy Spirit in the regeneration 
of the soul, must begin before faith in Christ is exercised, is 
not denied; but that the work receives its “completion,” is a 
doctrine contrary to the word of God, and to all experience. 
Not much time, however, will be spent on this point, as more 
attention isasked to what is said of the nature of regeneration. 

“‘ As regeneration does not destroy, but merely restrains, 
the natural depravity, or innate sinful dispositions of the 
christian (for these still remain in him after conversion), it 
must consist mainly in a change of that ¢nereased predispo- 
sition to sin arising from action, of that preponderance of 
sinful habits formed by voluntary indulgence of our natural 
depravity, after we have reached years of moral agency.” 
This same statement, word for word, italics and all, is to be 
found in more than one publication from the same author, so 
that it is fair to regard it as a careful expression of his theo- 
logical views on this point. Nor can its meaning be doubtful. 
It is simply this—regeneration leaves man with his “natural 
depravity,” his corrupt heart, alienated affections, and rebel- 
lious will; and only changes his “sinful habits” formed after 
he has reached years of moral agency. It does not reach to 
the seat of the disease, and eradicate it from the system, but 
only abates its violence. It does not destroy or break the 
power of “natural depravity,” but “merely restrains” if, 
‘keeping it within certain bounds. According te this theory, 
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the regenerated soul may still be “enmity against God,” as 
before, only a check is placed upon the working of that en- 
mity. To show in what condition this leavesthe sinner after 
his regeneration, it will be sufficient to quote from the ‘‘Amer- 
ican Recension of the Augsburg Confession” on natural de- 
pravity. ‘Our churches likewise teach, that since the fall of 
Adam, all men who are naturally engendered, are born with 
sin, that is, without the fear of God or confidence towards 
Him, and with sinful propensities: and*that this disease, or 
natural depravity, is really sin.” 

That our interpretation is not a forced or unfair one, will 
appear from the statements in the same volume. 

“But infants have no such dncreased predisposition, no 
habits of sin prior to moral agency, consequently there can 
be no change of them, no regeneration in this meaning of the 
term.” The argument is, that as infants have only natural 
depravity there can be no such thing as regeneration with 
them, because regeneration does not materially affect natural 
depravity. The whole force of the argument ‘rests on the 
assumption that natural depravity is not affected by the work 
of regeneration. Again: 

“Tf the growing child... . becomes a confirmed sinner .. 
its subsequent regeneration, if it take place, will be the more 
striking, as its change of habits must be greater.” - But, “if 
the child... resist the solicitations of its depraved nature, 
its continued obedience will form holy habits, and this pre- 
ponderance of holy habits, when established, constitutes its 
regeneration.” 

Exceptions might be taken to this last statement, on other 
grounds, but we have cited it, together with the preceding, to 
confirm the interpretation put upon the language of the first 
paragraph on this subject. In all the statements there is one 
view held forth, and the language is incapable of any other 
intelligible meaning. We are informed that regeneration 
leaves the natural depravity of the heart pretty much as it 
was before this change, and only produces a difference in the 
habits of the individual. It may be possible that other por- 
tions of this volume could be adduced to show that views con- 
trary to these are also inculeated; but no one can blame us 
for taking this/full and careful statement without troubling 
ourselyes to compare, or attempt to harmonize discordant and 
conflicting doctrines. Truth is self-consistent, and needs no 
external support, but error will not stand upright, though 
propped on all sides. 
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How such Theology accords with the Bible may be judged 
by comparing it with such declarations as these: “And a 
new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will | put 
within you ; and I will take away the stony heart out of your 
flesh, and I will give youa heart of flesh.” —Hz. 36: 26. 
“Therefore, if any man be in Christ Jesus, he is a new crea- 
ture: old things are passed away ; behold, all things are be- 
come new.” —2 Cor.5: 17. ‘Knowing this, that our old 
man is crucified with him, that the body of sin might be des- 
troyed, that henceforth we should not serve sin.”—Rom. 4: 
16. It is quite unnecessary to multiply passages of a similar 
import, with which the scriptures abound; but the reader 
may be requested to compare the language of the book with 
the language of the Bible. 

It may, perhaps, be assumed that the language in this vol- 
ume is only a scientific statement of what the Bible teaches 
in popular language. ‘T'o sound philosophy in religion there 
can be no objection ; nor can any one find fault with having 
the popular language of the Bible sometimes put into scientific 
form, provided its meaning is not destroyd; but we havea 
great dislike to “science falsely so called;” and we have no 
hesitation in affirming our conviction that the view given of 
regeneration is shallow in philosophy as it is unsound in the- 
ology. It just as little apprehends the profound depths of 
man’s moral and spiritual nature, as it answers the simple, 
obvious meaning of inspired teaching. / 

Or shouldit be said that nothing more is meant than that 
the regenerated sinner is not completely sanctified—that he 
is not entirely free from every taint of sin, the answer is 
plain. First, the language is too strong to admit of such a 
meaning; and, secondly, as regeneration is employed to ex- 
press the entire change undergone by the individual—not the 
beginning, but the completion, of his spiritual renovation— 
if it does not remove his natural depravity, he must die in his 
sins, with his heart of stone, and load of guilt. Surely it 
does not require very keen discernment to perceive a differ- 
énee between the original, native depravity of the heart, with- 
out one single right affection towards God, and the {state 
of the heart renewed by divine grace, into which, however, 
evil thoughts will sometimes enter, disturbing its peace, and, 
it may be, leading to forbidden acts. “The godly man hates 
the evil he possibly by temptation has been drawn to do, and 
lovesthe good he has been frustrated of, and, having intended, 
hath not attained todo. The sinner, whe has his denommation 
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from sin as his course, hates the good which sometimes he is 
forced to, and loves that sin which many times he does not, 
either wanting the occasion or means, so that he cannot do it, 
or through the check of an enlightened conscience possibly 
dares not do: and though so bound up from the act, as a dog 
ina chain, yet the habit, the natural inclination and desire in 
him is still the same—the strength of his affection is carried 
to sin.” Says another—“The distinction between sin in a 
Christian’s heart, and in an unconverted man’s heart, is just 
the distinction between poison in the body of a man, and poi- 
son in the body of arattle-snake. Poison in a man’s body is 
felt to be an writating, destructive, disorganizing clement, 
which gives him no rest till he has got wholly rid of it ; but 
poison in a rattle-snake is part of its nature, which helps it to 
defend itself from its foes, arid to obtain its prey. So in a 
worldly man, sin is a favorite and a dear lodger: in a Christ- 
ian man sin is a hated intruder.” These rather long quota- 
tions will relieve us from any necessity of further pointing out 
and illustrating the difference between the sinner, who retains 
his natural depravity, and the saint, who is transformed by 
the renewing of his mind. ‘The one is dead in sin, the other 
is waked up to newness of life, and is following after holiness 
that he may see God. 

A condition of things is described in ‘Lutheran Symbols,” 
where “the line of distinction between converted and uncon- 
yerted, between mere formalists and true Christians would be 
obliterated,’ and ‘“‘we should have pardoned saints and par- 
doned sinners in the church, converted and unconverted heirs 
of the promise, believing and unbelieving subjects of justifi- 
cation.” But here we are carried a little further, and assured 
that so far asthe heart is concerned, whatever may be true of 
the habits, it remains after regeneration as it was before, ex- 
cept in the restraint placed uponit ; so that we have unregen- 
erated sinners and regenerated saints alike in their natural 
depravity—children of God, “‘born, not of blood, not of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the willof man, but of God,” without 
natural affection towards their Father in Heaven—or, accord- 
ing tothe book, “without the fear of God or confidence to- 
wards Him’’—a new heart with the old corruption—a new 
creature in Christ Jesus, with the Old Adam undestroyed.— 
And yet this heart, with its natural depravity undestroyed, 
must love.God supremely, glory in the cross of Christ, and 
delight itself in communion with infinite purity and holiness. 


In that same heart, the love of God is shed abroad, Christ is 
s 
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formed the hope of glory, and the Holy Spirit has his dwel- 
ling place. 

But leaving these incongruities, we boldly affirm that regen- 
eration has to do, and that chiefly, with native deprayity— 
and that its very object is its removal. Take any fair view 
of original sin or natural depravity, and ask if the work of 
the Holy Ghost in the Soul is not to remedy the evil? Is it 
spiritual blindness, deadness, want of all right affections to- 
wards God, with evil propensities, etc. ? In the work of re- 
generation the soul is quickened, illumined, visited with new 
life and affections. That there aye some remains of sinis not 
denied, but there is a new heart ; its enmity against God has 
been slain, the old man is crucified, and the body of sin des- 
troyed. Whatever change takes place in the habits, if not 
mere outside pretense, is the result of the change within—the 
“putting on the new man, which after God is created in right- 
eousness and true holiness.” 

Such views of regeneration, one would suppose, must have 
corresponding views of natural depravity or original sin; and 
we turn with interest to learn what is said on this subject-— 
After reading it, we think no one will be surprised to hear 
that the author has excited the suspicions of the entire rejec- 
tion of the doctrine. ‘True, he distinctly disavows any such 
sentiments, or even so much as a temptation to doubt on this 
point ; and we readily receive his disclaimer, but must con- 
fess ourselves ata loss how to reconcile the language employed 
with sound doctrine. Natural depravity is defined as ‘‘des- 
order in the mental and bodily constitution of man.” And 
we are told that ‘‘all mankind, in consequence of their de- 
scent from fallen Adam, are born with a depraved nature, that 

“is, their bodily and mental system is so disordered as in result 
of its operation to evince a predisposition to sin.” By fre- 
quent repetition, and substitution of the word disordered for 
depraved, we are given clearly to understand that original 
sin, or natural depravity, is simply a disorder of the bodily | 
and mental powers. Now, if disposed to be facetious, we 
might do as was done with Plato’s biped man, and say that a 
poor suffering dyspeptic, disordered in body and mind, was a 
very striking development of natural depravity. Still bet- 
ter, perhaps, would be an insane man, with a diseased body, 
or else one of the demoniacs of the New Testament. It is 
not denied but that all these evils, bodily and mental, result 
from man’s original sin; but is that all that is involved in the 
doctrine in question ? If natural depravity mean only this 
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—“a disorder in the mental and bodily constitution’’—then 
it is very certain that regeneration does not remove or des- 
troy it; for regeneration does not heal bodily disorders, or 
repair mental deficiences. A sound body and a sound mind 
are not imparted, where they did not previously exist, “by 
the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost.” Divine grace may be favorable to bodily and men- 

tal health : but this is not the special aim of regeneration, 
which is to enlighten and purify the soul, and bring it into 
communion with God. In all sériousness, would we ask, is 
natural depravity nothing more than a bodily or mental dis- 
order ? Has it nothing to do with the moral and spiritual 
nature of man? Is there nothing in it that is corrupting, 
polluting, defiling to the soul? Is it the head or the heart— 
the bodily and mental, or the moral and spiritual part, that is 
most diseased ? The bodily and mental powers may have 
suffered sadly in the fall ; but has not the moral nature suf- 
fered the greatest amount of evil? Itis the heart that is 
deceitful above all things and desperately wicked; and from 
it, as*from a corrupt fountain, flow all the sins that darken: 
the pages of human history. 

Our own judgment of the danger of what, to say the least, 
cannot but be regarded as extr emely meager and superficial 
_ views of human depravity and regeneration, will be best ex- 
pressed in the language of one of the g er eatest lights of modern 
times : “We hold it of prime importance that we should have 
deep and adequate notions of the guilt and depravity of man ; 
for just in proportion to our sense of the virulence of the dis- 
easé will be our sense of the value of the remedy—will be 
the value that we set both on the sacrifice that atones and on | 
the Spirit that sanctifies. A meager and superficial imagi- 
nation of human guilt lies at the bottom of all meager and 
superficial views of Christianity. Extenuate this, and every 
thing else is reduced and extenuated in proportion. Aslight 
hurt requires but the application of a slight and gentle reme- 
dy: and accordingly, on the system of those who look on 
the moral distemper of our nature as but slight, you will find, 
in correspondence with this, that all the peculiarities of the 
gospel revelation are well ‘nigh attenuated unto nothing.— 
Christianity, instead of being regarded as a radical cure for 
a mortal disease, is but regarded as a mild and gentleremedy 
for a slight moral ailment.” 

The application of this doctrine (regeneration) to the case 
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of children is too important to be passed over in silence.— 
Something has already been said in the pages of the Review 
-on this general subject. But we have nothing now to do with 
the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. Our difficulty lies 
quite in an other direction, and to our mind is of a far more se- 
rious character. We are content to let others dispute about 
the efficacy of Baptism, whilst we keep silence; but we can- 
not altogether hold our peace when the possibility of regene- 
ration is denied to our little ones. As the Bible was not giv- 
en to gratify our curiosity, it says less in regard to infants 
than one could wish ; but it contains enough to satisfy all 
proper demands ; and most Christians are agreed in receiy- 
ing from it assurance of the salvation of those who die in in- 
fancy—salvation purchased by the blood of Christ, and appli- 
ed by the Holy Spirit. How this application is made it is 
quite beside our present purpose to inquire ; it is enough per- 
haps to know that it is the work of Him who possesses infinite 
wisdom and omnipotent power, and who is not limited to the 
modes which our feeble powers can comprehend. Qur author 
makes bold to deny the possibility of infants being regenera- 
ted: “Of regeneration, wn the proper sense of the term, in- 
fants are incapable.” “But infants have no such mereased 
predisposition, no habits of sin prior to moral agency 5 conse- 
quently there can beno change of them, no regeneration, in this 
meaning of the term.” Thisis the only use of regeneration 
which our author allows, and, besides, we do not know what 
it could mean in some zmproper sense. One point is clear 
enough: the author maintains that infants are incapable of 
regeneration. ‘This doctrine carried out to its logieal and 
necessary conclusion would be horrible, and it might be a suf- 
ficient refutation to put the author’s own language into syllo- 
gistic form. He admits that children have natural depray- 
ity. Now— ; 
“This natural depravity disqualifies its subjects for heaven.” 
“Of regeneration, in the proper sense,...infants are incapable.” 
Ergo —- — — —~ — 2? ~—~ ~ — — 


Let others draw the conclusion. Denying to them the capa- 
bility of regeneration, it may be asked, what final disposition 
is made of those who die in infancy ? for it can har rdly be 
supposed that they are to be excluded from a place in hea- 
ven. Here is a solution of the difficulty: “At death their 
corruptible nature shall be transformed into an incorruptible, 
and their mortal into an immortal one; and they, liberated 
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from their moral diease, be ushered into the blissful presence 
of Him who said, “Suffer little children, etc.” (Pop. Theolo- 
gy and Luth. Manual.) This escapes the revolting conclu- 
sion hinted at above; but it is not free from some small dif_i- 
culties. First of all, many will regard it as quite a new ver- 
sion of the Apostle’s language, and perhaps a new view of 
the resurrection, to be told that, “at death,” “the corruptible 
becomes incorruptible, and the mortal, immortal.’’ The cor- 
ruptible, mortal nature must mean the bodily part, and with 
the corpse of the infant lying before us, to hear that ‘‘aé 
death” this became incorruptible and immortal, would con- 
tradict all the evidence of our senses. It isnot enough to say 
that the Bible teaches no such doctrine—it is simply absurd 
and contrary to the plainest facts. The Bible refers this 
great change tothe period of the resurrection—then, and not 
till then, will the mortal put on immortality. 

As to any change effected in the spiritual part, at death, or 
by death, we are very much in the dark: but there is no rea- 
son to think that death itself effects any change in the moral 
character either of infants or adults. If regeneration be im- 
possible during the life of an infant, and possible at death, 
we should like to know why. It would seem that it must be 
owing to some new power then received by the Holy Ghost, 
or by the soul of the infant, or else death must possess the 
great regenerating power. ‘The first of these is little short of 
blasphemy—the second has no support either from the Bible 
or from reason—and the third denies to the Holy Spirit his 
office as the regenerator of our souls. The Master says— 
‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh,” and “except a man 
be born again he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Can we, 
for such theology, give up the old-fashioned orthodox notion 
that the Holy Spirit, in regeneration, does give a new heart, 
and that this new heart can be given to children as well as to 
those of riper years ? 

Before leaving this point we desire to cite a few anthiseiate 
to show that the denial of the possibilty of infant regencra- 
tion has not been the commonly received view among , stand- 
ard theological writers. The views of our Lutheran divines 
are well known to be the very opposite, but as their authority 
might be disputed on the score of Symbolism, or leaning to- 
wards the sacramental system, we will call in those of a differ- 
ent school that happen to be at hand. 

Jonathan Edward says—‘The Scriptures give ground to 
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think, that some infants have the habit of saving grace, and 
that they have a new nature given them.” 

Dwight says—‘“‘It will not be dopiea that some persons 
are sanctified from the womb.” 

Dick says—‘As infants are not it subjects of instruction, 
their regeneration must be effected without means, by the im- 
mediate agency of the Holy Spirit on their souls.” 

Dr. A. Alexander says—‘‘How solicitous should parents 
be for their children, that God should bestow his grace upon 
them, even before they know their right hand from their left ; 
and when about to dedicate them to God, in holy baptism, 
how earnestly should they pray that they might be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost—that while their bodies are washed in 
the emblematical laver of regeneration, their souls may ex- 
perience the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and the sprinkling 
of the blood of Jesus.” 

Again—<As infants, according to the creed of all reform- 
ed churches, are infected with original sin, they cannot, with- 
out regeneration, be qualified for the happmess of heaven,— 
Children, dying in infancy, must therefore be regenerated with- 
out the instrumentality of the word.” 

Alluding to one who had advanced the notion ‘that chil- 
dren, before the exercise of reason, are incapable of regener- 
ation,” he says, “but this 7s a new theory, contrary to all the 
sound doctrines of your church as well as mine...... The doc- 
trine referred to above, that infants are incapable of beimg 
regenerated until they are capable of attending to the word, 
28, in my opinion, fraught with consequences subversive of 
our whole system.’ —Letter to Bishop Meade. 

To these may be added one of the most profound thinkers 
our language can boast. Opposing the doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration, Coleridge says—‘“‘Observe, I do not deny— 
God forbid !-the possibility or the reality of the influence of 
the Spirit on the soul of the infant. His first smile bespeaks, 
reason—the Light from the Life of the Word—as already ex- 
tent ; and where the Word is, there will the Spirit act.” 

These may suffice to show what some other men have 
thought, and how far they were from denying that infants 
may be regenerated by the Holy Spirit. But still more de- 
cisive is the divine word, where it says, (Luke 1: 15,)—“And 
he shail be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s 
womb.” .'The comment of Matthew "Henry is too good to be 
omitted. “Observe,” says he, “it is possible that infants 

may be wrought upon by the Holy Ghost, even from their 
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mother’s womb ; for John, Baptist, even then was filled with 

the Holy Ghost...... Who then can forbid water, that they 

should not be baptized, who for aught we know....have receiv-_ 
ed the Holy Ghost as well as we, and have received the seeds 

of grace sown in their hearts.” 

It would be a very easy task to multiply citations from 
standard authors, and to bring passages from the Bible, against 
the views inculeated in this volume on the subject of regener- 
ation, but we must content ourselves with what has been al- 
ready adduced; only adding our entire dissatisfaction with 
very much that is said on the nature, the subject, and the 
agency of this great work. In our judgment it comes short, 
immeasurably short, of what the Bible teaches, and is fraught 
with the most dangerous consequences. We leave this sub- 
ject to consider another, and kindred, one— 


JUSTIFICATION. 


‘Not one word need be said to show the importance of this 
doctrine, or how necessary it is that correct views of it should 
be maintained and defended. It is the doctrine so carefully 
elaborated by Paul, and guarded by him against mistake or 
abuse. After being long buried or obscured it was again 
brought to the light and clearly unfolded by the reformers. 
The reformation was contained in that doctrine ; it marks 
the point of separation between Romanism and Protestantism, 
and was truly styled by Luther, “‘artcculus stantis vel caden- 
tis ecclesie.”’ 

The substance of this fundamental doctrine may be consid- 
ered as embraved in these two points—First, that the ground 
of the sinner’s justification before God is not any righteous- 
ness or merit of his own, but the merit and righteousness of 
Jesus Christ ; and, sécondly, that the condition of receiving 
this is not any virtue or morality on the part of the sinner, 
but faith alone, to the exclusion of every thing else as a nec- 
essary part in the work of justification. This is the view that 
we understand to be taught in the word of God, and in-the 
confessions of evangelical churches. . It is hardly to be sup- 
' posed that amy one would be found in the Lutheran church, 
directly, and in so many words, opposing the doctrine. The 
question with us is, not whether this be so, but whether views 
have not been taught and extensively promulgated, that are 
in direct conflict with any correct understanding of the doc- 
trine, and which, if suffered to prevail, will undermine the 
very foundations of our faith ? The very thought of sucha 
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thing should excite our vigilance, and lead us to look to the 
priceless legacy handed down by Apostles and Reformers. 

It is true that in the volume already quoted (“Lutheran 

 Symbols,”) we are told “faith is the only condition of par- 
don’’—and this some may consider as sufficient to remove all 
suspicion even of erroneous teaching. That this doctrine is 
repeatedly affirmed, it is not at all denied. But there are 
other views inculcated which it will be found difficult to re- 
concile with this truth, or to free from the charge of being 
another gospel. We read that ‘Baptism in adults, is........ a 
condition of obtaining those blessings purchased by Christ, 
etc.” Pardon of sins, or justification, we suppose, is among 
the blessings. Again, “the actual pardon of individuals by 
God, depends on their possessing the moral fitness required 
by him.” And, ‘no sinner is morally qualified for pardon, 
until he has been regenerated, and has consecrated himself 
to the service of God.” And still more explicit—“ Without 
anew birth, an entire moral renovation, in which the rebel 
lays down the arms of his rebellion, and the slave of sin is 
delivered from the dominion of his depraved habits, and be- 
comes an obedient servant of Christ, loving holiness and de- 
lighting in the service of God, it ts IMPOSSIBLE for him to 
obtain pardon or to be justified.” 

Here, instead of faith as the simple and sole condition of 
pardon or justification, we have, after regeneration, or “an 
entire moral renovation,” humble submission, victory over 
sin, obedience to Christ, love of holiness, and delight in God, 
or the things of God. It will not be said that these are not 
made conditions of pardon, when we are assured that without: 
them “et és zmpossible to obtain pardon.” | 

Let this exposition of justification by faith be submitted to 
the test of, 


J. Tur Worp or Gop. 


‘Rom. 3: 28.—“ Therefore we conclude that a man is jus- 
tified by faith without the deeds of the law.” 

Rom. 4: 4—6.—‘‘Now to him that worketh is the reward 
not reckoned of grace, but of debt. But to him that worketh 
not, but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith 
is counted. for righteousness. Even as David also deseribeth 
the blessedness of man unto whom God imputeth ee 
ness without works.” 
¢ Rom. 3: 21.—‘‘But now the righteousness of God without 
the law is manifested... Even the righteousness of God, 
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which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them 
that believe.” / 

Acts 10: 48.—“Through his name whosoever believeth in 
him shall receiye remission of sins.” 

It is needless to multiply quotations, which might be in- 
ereased almost without number. These passages clearly teach 
that salvation is of grace, and that it is apprehended by faith, 
without any regard to works of obedience. All the best com- 
mentators are united in interpreting the language of inspira- 
tion as excluding, not only from the ground (causa efficiens), 
but also from the condition (causa instrumentalis) of justifi- 
cation, everything except Christ and faith in him.* Sinners 
are not said to be justified by submission, or obedience, or 
love, or delight in God, but by faith. ‘Whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” ‘He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life.” ‘And by him all 
that believe are justified from all things...” ‘It pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that believe.” 


Il. Tur ConresstonaL WRITINGS oF THE CHURCH. 


These, it is believed, are considered orthodox and sound on 
this subject, and they give no doubtful utterance. 


Apology, Art. IV.—On Justification. 


“By faith alone in Christ, not through love, not on account 
of love or works, do we obtain the remission of sins, although 
love follows faith.’’} 


* BH. ¢. Olshausen on Romans 3: 21—31. “This important point is, in 
fact, ‘the purely objective nature of justification, which the expression 
actus forensis is intended to affirm, so that justification does not depend 
upon the degree of sanctification, but entirely upon the purpose of God 
in Christ Jesus ; by the passive and active obedience of Christ, the sin 
of all has been expiated, and the obedience of all fulfilled in him. God, 
then, regards no more men in Adam, but in Christ, from whom, in the 
work of conversion, the germ of the new man is transmitted to the imdi- 
vidual. Thus only does the gospel become, in truth, good news, since 
thus the salvation of man does not depend upon his own unstable con-. 
duct (on which supposition, as the Roman Catholic church believes and 
requires, a constant wncertainty must remain in the man’s mind here 
below, whether or not he be in a state of grace), but on the contrary, by 
the unchangeable purpose of God, which man apprehendg in faith, the 
instability of his own character is corrected.” ... “On man’s side, no 
merit, no righteousness is pre-supposed, but simply a living faith in the 
merits and righteousness of Christ; these faith takes up into itself, and 
thus everything which is Christ’s becomes man’s,” 


7 “Sola fide in Christum, non per dilectionem, non propter dilectionem 
gut opera consequimur remissionem, etc,” 
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Form of Concord, I Part.—On Justification. 


“Accordingly, we believe, teach and confess, that our jus- 
tification before God is this; that God forgives us our sins out 
of pure grace, without any regard to our antecedent, present 
or subsequent works, worth or merit.”* ‘We believe, teach, 
and confess, that faith alone is the medium and instrument by 
which we apprehend Christ.” 

“We reject and condemn the following: ” “That faith has 
the pre-eminence in the work of justification ; nevertheless 
that reformation and love pertain also to our justification be- 
fore God, not being indeed the principal cause of our justifi- 
cation, but that our justification before God would be i incom- 
plete without this reformation and love.” 

“That faith does not justify without good works: so that 
good works are required as necessary to justification, and that 
without their presence man cannot be justified.” 


Form of Concord II Part. Art. [II—On Justification. 


“‘We hold that neither renovation nor sanctification, virtues 
nor good works, as a condition, or part, or cause of justifica- 
tion, should, under any pretext, title or name, be intermingled 
with the anticls of justification, as. necessary or requisite to 
it; but that justification by faith stands alone in the remis- 
sion of sins, out of pure grace, solely on account of Christ’s 
merits—which blessings are offered to us in the gospel, and 
by faith alone are received, appropriated and applied. 

Thus too must be preserved the order between faith and 
good works, between justification and renovation or sanctifi- 
cation. For good works do not precede faith, nor, does sanc- 
tification precede justification.” + 

These citations, which might be greatly enlarged, leave no 
room to doubt as to how the reformers apprehended the doc- 
trine under consideration, and how unwilling they were to 
mingle anything else with faith as a condition of pardon.— 
Next might be adduced the sentiments of more recent divines 
from the reformation downward to the present time, but this 
would unnecessarily prolong our article, and consume the 
reader’s time. One only will be introduced. The truly ju- 


* “Credimus igitur. ...-, absque ullo respectu praecedentium, praesen- 
tium, aut consequentium nostrorum operum, dignitatis, aut meriti.” 

7 “Teneamus, ut neque renovatio neque sanctificatio. ... tanquam for- 
ma, aut pars aut causa justificationis aut sub qualieunque praetextu, 
titulo aut nomine.... inmisceantur....et sola fide recipiantur, appre- 
hendantur nobisque applicentur.” 
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dicious and sound Dr. A. Alexander says, speaking “of the 
special office of faith in a sinner’s justification’ —‘“in which 
neither love, nor any other grace has any part, although they 
are the effects of faith. When love is confounded with a jus- 
tifying faith, it is very easy to slide into the opinion that, as 
love is the substance of evangelical obedience, when we are 
said to be justified by faith, the meaning is, that we are justi- 
fied by our own obedience... The next step is—and it has 
already been taken by some—that our obedience is meritori- 
ous, and when its defects are purged by atoning blood, it is 
sufficient to procure for us a title to eternal life. Thus have 
some, boasting of the name of protestants, worked around, 
until they have fallen upon one of the most offensive tenets 
of popery.” 

We are not disposed to raise the cry of Romanism atevery 
thing which does not happen to accord with our own notions, 
whether it be found among those who are distinguished by 
the label Old Lutheran or American Lutheran ; but it will 
be difficult to point out any important difference between the 
paragraphs quoted from the “Lutheran Symbols,” and the 
Romish doctrine of justification. Hagenbach says (“History 
of Doctrings’ )—‘Roman Catholics and Protestants agreed in 
ascribing to God the justification of the sinner, but differed 
in this, that the former confounded the act of justification 
with that of sanctification, so as to represent both as the one 
act of making just, while the latter separated the one from 
the other, asserting that the justification of the sinner before 
God ..is antecedent to his sanctification... Both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants admitted, that it is fa’th which 
justifies the sinner, but there was this great difference between 
them, that the former maintained that, 7n addition to faith, 
good works are a necessary condition to salvation, and ascrib- 
ed to them a certain degree of meritoriousness, while the lat- 
ter adhered rigidly to the proposition, “‘sola fides justificat.” 

Our author seems to employ regeneration as synonymous 
with sanctification, (the contradiction of natural depravity 
undestroyed, and sanctification, in the same heart, we do not 
attempt to reconcile) and teaches that this complete moral 
transformation must precede justification, or the forgiveness 
of sins. How there could be a more complete exchange of 
the Protestant for the Romish creed on the doctrine of justi- 
fication, we are at a loss to conceive. 

Now, if in defense of this exposition of justification by 
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faith, it should be said, that all this is included in faith, we 
deny it. We deny that the faith by which the sinner is jus- 
tified includes a whole catalogue of moral qualifications and 
religious duties. We deny that any such view of faith is au- 
thorized by the word of God, by sound philosophy, or by the 
standard writers on theology: and we maintain that it is ut- 
terly subversive of the most precious doctrine in the Bible— 
the forgiveness of sins through the blood of Christ to every 
one who believes on him. It is not incumbent on us here to 
go into a discussion of the nature of saving faith. Suffice it 
to say that faith is faith, and not obedience, or love or delight 
in Ged, or any other distinct grace or virtue. Nor does the 
Bible say being justified by obedience, or love, or delight, or 
good works, but “being justified by . faith, we have peace with 
God.” 

Or should the defense be set up that submission, obedience, 
love, etc., are the necessary accompaniments of faith, the an- 
swer must be clear. If it be granted that they are ‘not con- 
stituent parts of faith, that they succeed, and not precede the 
_ forgiveness of sins, no objection will be made; but exaetly 
the same may be said of all good works, and with just as 
mucn propriety might it be said that without them is it im- 
possible to obtain forgiveness. The question is not what are 
the fruits of faith, or what willa pardoned sinner do, but 
how may a guilty sinner be justified before God? And to say 
that without first obtaining the victory over his sins, and be- 
coming obedient to Christ, and loving holiness, and all that, 
he cannot be pardoned, is just to contradict the inspired writ- 
ers, and cut off the sinner from all hope. ‘The love of God 
is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is giy- 
en unto us ‘not before our pardon or justification, but after 
it.’ “Quwum impossibile sit diligere Dewm, nist prius fide 
apprehendatur renissio peccatorum.’’—(Apol. Conf.) 

If any one imagine that we are contending about words, 
’ or that there is no great difference between the views as set 
forth in the paragraph quoted from the “Lutheran Symbols,” 
and what is to be found in the Bible and standard authorities, 
we venture to think that he does not understand the subject. 
Small as the difference may, perhaps, appear to Such a one, 
it amounts to just this, whether the sinner will come to Christ 
to be saved from his sins, or first get rid of his sins himself, 
and then come to be justified and accepted. Says Coleridge: 

‘‘'l'o many—to myself formerly—it has appeared a mere 
dispute about words; but it is by no means of so harmless a 
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character, for it tends to give a false direction to our thoughts, 
by diverting the conscience from the ruined and corrupted 
state, in which we are without Christ. Sin 1s the disease.— 
Whatisthe remedy? What is the antidote? Charity? Pshaw! 
Charity, in the large apostolic sense of the term, is the health, 
the state to be obtained by the use of the remedy, not the 
sovereign balm itself,—faith of grace—faith in the God-man- 
hood, the cross, the mediation, and perfected righteousness of 
Jesus, tothe utter rejection and abjuration of all righteous- 
ness of ourown. aith alone is the restorative ..... Faith is 
the source—charity, that is, the whole christian life, is the 
stream from it. = 

Such a view of justification, even were it possible, would 
deprive the penitent believer of all peace of conscience and 
solid comfort: as it would lead him, instead of confiding in 
the all-sufficiency of Christ to cover. all his sins, to be prying 
into his own imperfect and broken obedience to settle the 
question of his standing before God. If his sins will only be 
forgiven as he subdues them, and loves and.serves ‘Christ, he 
must be in continual-doubt, as to whether his love and service 
are sufficient to render him a fit subject for divine mercy. 
The only ground of solid peace and comfort—the only posi- 
tion in which we can maintain a firm and stable footing against 
the vigorous demands of divine justice and the disquietudes 
of our own consciences, is, discarding all merit of our own, 
and all conditions of pardon, save faith in Christ alone. 

The influence too, of such doctrine on the pulpit, or the 
preaching of the gospel, must be most paralyzing. Just sup- 
pose that when the Philippian jailor came trembling to Paul, 
and asking, “What must I do to be saved?” instead of an- 
swering, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
be saved,” he had said, unJess you become entirely changed, 
conquering every one of your sins, obeying and serving and 
loving Christ, you cannot be forgiven. Carry this doctrine 
to the heathen world, and what would be the result? Apply 
it to any conscience- smitten, burdened soul, and you at once 
‘close the door of hope, and give over to despair. Tt would 
be like mocking a sick man in his agony, by telling him to 
get better and then go to the physician. 

The plainest reader, unaccustomed to theological discus- 
sions, cannot fail to perceive how directly opposed is this the- 
ory of the conditions of pardon or justification to the senti- 
ments and devotional literature of the church. When the 
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gospel is preached, and sinners are invited to come to the 
Savior, the church unites in the invitation, smging— 

“Let not conscience make you linger, 

Nor of fitness fondly dream, 

All the fitness he requireth, 

Is to feel your need of him. 

Come, ye weary, heavy laden, 

Lost and ruined by the fall, 

If you tarry till you’re better, 

You will never come at all: ° 

Not the righteous— 
Sinners Jesus came to call.” 


And when. the sinner, burdened with guilt, and ready to 
perish, is constrained to flee for refuge to Christ, instead of 
looking to his own virtues or acts, as having anything to do 
with the conditions of his pardon and acceptance, he looks to 
Christ, and says: 

“Just as I am, without one plea 

But that thy blood was shed for me, 

And that thou bid’st me come to thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come! 


Just as I am, and waiting not 
To rid my soul of one dark blot— 
To thee whose blood can cleanse each spot, 
O Lamb of God, I come!” 2 


How very different from this, if the view set forth in the 
“Lutheran Symbols” prevail, must be the language addressed 
to penitent sinners, and how difficult the manner of their ap- 
proach to Christ ! 

Much more might have been said onall the points that have 
been touched, and the bearing of these doctrines upon each 
other, and the whole system of truth more fully considered ; 
but we have endeavored to avoid saying too much. The writer 
has no leaning towards Symbolism, and no motive to oppose 
those who take to themselves the name of American Luther- 
ans. A vindication of the truth has been his only aim. The 
truth can have nothing to fear from open discussion. 

The high source whence these views have emanated, the 
favorable opportunity enjoyed for inculcating them, the zeal 
manifested in propagating them abroad, all combine to give 
them importance. We have ventured to apply to them the 
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term Wew Theology. All who examine this theology with 
care, comparing it with the word of God, and the long receiv- 
ed doctrines of the whole evangelical cnurch, will, we think, 
unite in pronouncing it new. It differs very widely from the 
theology of the reformers, the old English divines, and mod- 
ern standard authors in Germany, England and America. If 
it does not lay another foundation “than that is laid,” it 
builds upon this foundation wood, hay, stubble. Whether 
the church will, after due examination and reflection, retain 
this New Theology instead of the old, is very doubtful. In- 
deed we feel the most confident assurance, that the church 
will yet, and ere long, so far as these great doctrines are 
concerned, hearken to her Redeemer, saying: ‘Stand ye in 
the ways, and sce, and ask for the old paths, where is the 
good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your 
souls.” 


ee 


ARTICLE VIII. 
BACCALAUREATE ADDRESSES. 
No. 1. 


During the Presidency of the first incumbent of the office in Pennsyl- 
yania College, it was customary, as it still is, for the President to deliver 
a Baccalaureate address to the graduating class, at the annual Com- 
mencement. 

A number of such addresses are lying in his drawer, doing no good to 
any one, and, it may be said, no harm. But one of them has ever ap- 
peared in print, because the writer sincerely believed that whatever tem- 
porary interest might attach to them, and however grateful they might 
more permanently be to attached pupils, they would not find a sufficiently 
large public to justify their issue from the press. Some who heard them, 
have expressed a different opinion, and their judgment, in most cases) is 
deserving of respect. A discourse heard, and a discourse read, produce 
very different effects. 

It may, therefore, well be, that the friends who have encouraged pub- 
dication, may themselves be disappointed. There is a great amount of 
feeling elicited in our College Commencements, and the parting words 
_ of the Faenlty, presented by the President, have great weight, and as to 
their intrinsic value, may be greatly overrated. Notwithstanding, the 
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decision has been made to adopt a middle course between permitting 
them to repose in the drawer, and appearing in the form of a book. It 
is to publish them in the Evangelical Review, from time to time, as there 
may be room. No important article will be excluded to give place to 
them. The Hvangelical Review has had encouraging patronage from 
undergraduates and alumni of Pennsylvania College. That patronage is 
increasing, and these addresses are given with a view to their profit, from 
the hope that they, at least, will be interested in them, as part of the 
histery of an institution which, dear to them,.ought to be dear to ourLu- 
theran Zion in this country, and the church of God in general, on ac- 
count of the happy influence it has exerted on behalf of sound learning 
and evangelical piety. Many able men in all the walks of life, and pre- 
eminently inthe great office which preaches the atonement, haye been 
nurtured within her walls. The Baccalaureates will be associated with 
thrilling scenes and dear names of those who live and of those who have 
passed away. 

The brevity of the earlier addresses results from the custom which at 
first prevailed, which was for the President to deliver an address, after 
the graduates had delivered theirs, occupying as much time as each one 
of them did, about fifteen minutes. HExtempore remarks were likewise 
added occasionally. When the classes became larger, and much time 
was occupied in the Commencements, the Baccalaureate was transferred 
to the Sabbath before Commencement, as is the case at present. From 
that time, the length was much increased. This will account for the 
brevity of the earlier, and the length of the later addresses. 

Three young men constituted the first class, Messrs. Barnitz and Bacon. 
of York, Pa., and Smith, of Georgetown, D.C. To them the following 
address was delivered: 


YounG GENTLEMEN :—The connexion which has existed 
between us, is about to be dissolved. Your collegiate life has 
ended. You have reached the point to which you long looked 
forward with strong desire and high anticipation. You now 
start anew in the race of life, and form other relations. We 
may congratulate you on the consummation of your wishes, 
and the credit which has attended your transition from the 
one state to the other. Interest in your welfare does not ter- 
minate with our separation. In some respects we are, and 
must ever be identified. You will carry with you, wherever 
you may go, the best wishes of your instructors, and will feel 
yourselves, no doubt, bound to remember us and your Alma 
Mater. Your suecess in life will be perceived with peculiar 
satisfaction by us, and should you fall below the expectations 
which are reasonably formed concerning you, it will cause us 
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deep grief. We have heard your valedictory, and before we 
pass away from each other’s vision, whilst we still linger on 
this sacred spot, let me offer you a parting word of counsel 
and affection. ; 

It is our desire (and it should be your aim) that that which 
has been commenced here, should be carried forward, not 
arrested. It will be necessary for you, therefore, to form 
your plan, and to act firmly upon it. If you throw aside 
your studies, shut your books, turn your attention entirely to 
other things, it will not be long till the evidences of the lib- 
erality of your education, your scholarship, will be few and 
weak. How soon will not the beautiful words of the classic 
page, the peculiar structures of the Greek and Roman lan- 
guages pass into oblivion, unless your memory be continually 
refreshed by a frequent recurrence to them. Ina few months 
your knowledge of the exact sciences will become slender, 
unless you feel yourselves disposed to hold what you have ac- 
quired, by pushing your inquiries in new directions, which 

~ will make necessary a perpetual application of primary prin- 
ciples. 

Ji is all important to your future eminence, that you make 
a proper estimate of what you have attained. Some young 
gentlemen consider the completion of their collegiate course 
as the ultimate point of mental progress. They persuade 
themselves that they have reached the goal; they have fin- 
ished. A most preposterous and injurious error. It should 
be considered the beginning, not the end of their prosecution 
of science and literature. You are now prepared to walk 
alone. You are capable of directing yourselves. You may 
be intrusted to your own management. Instead of consider- 
ing the portions of classic authors: that you have read enough, 
you should regard yourselves as required to go on and peruse 
and reperuse the whole of these Master Spirits. Instead of 
being satisfied with the taste that youhave had of Xenophon, 
and Demosthenes, and Homer, and Sophocles, you should 
only consider yourselves prepared to drink more deeply of 
their fountains. You should go over and over their splendid 
productions. Your knowledge of some of the properties of 
bodies, and the laws by which they operate on each other, of 
the splendors of creation, should stimulate your curiosity to 
extend your researches to the extremities of the universe, and 
to keep pace with the march of science, and to contribute, if 
you can, to that march. 
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I would have you consider yourselves, not imperfectly 
educated, for I think otherwise, but as beginners in the field 
of science. Art, young gentlemen, is long; life is brief ; 
and we are not likely therefore to find in our past attaimments 
the ultimatum of human capacity. Combine then with the 
belief that you have achieved buta little, that the region to 
be explored is extensive, a firm persuasion that what has: 
not been attained, can be. Some men, prompted by an ardent 
love for knowledge, commencing at a late period of life, 
without assistance, with but imperfect means, have become 
distinguished scholars, and these awtodedactoi may teach how 
far from us should be a spirit of apprehension in regard to our 
capacity, to go forward. With all the advantages of educa- 
tion, with the elements of the most important sciences in our 
minds, it becomes us to feel confident that every thing may 
be effected that we ought to desire. 

Confidence in yourselves is what you may feel. I do not 
mean an over-estimate of your abilities, or a foolish notion 
that you can accomplish anything of importance without ef « 
fort. Imean a persuasion that there are no insurmountable 
. difficulties in the road of science—nothing to prevent your 
addressing yourselves to the work with an assurance that you 
will not labor in vain. Nothing can be more prejuglicial to a 
young man than faint-heartedness. Faint heart never won 
fair science. I would inculcate courage, fortitude.  Undis- 
mayed by difficulties, convinced that something may be done, 
with the adage continually before your eyes—“‘Gutta cavat 
lapidem non vi sed saepe cadendo—go to the work to which 
youare summoned both by duty and interest. 

All. this, however, will amount to little without strenuous 
exertion. It isindustry, ¢mprobus labor, that overcomes diffi- 
culties. Thereis no royal road to geometry or any thing else. 
No man can. become distinguished without application, and 
much of it. The indolent gentlemen, who have reputation 
for extensive scientific attainments, are incorrectly reported. 
They may have a smattering, but they cannot be profound. 
They may make display in a few things, but if rigidly tested 
would be found miserably deficient. 

As much application as is consistent with your duties to 
your Creator, to society, and yourselves, as can be made use 
of without injury to health, may safely be recommended.— 
To go beyond this, whilst it 1s criminal in itself, does not 
accomplish its purpose. An injured conscience is poorly 
compensated for by literary attainments. 
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_ The man that carries with him a consciousness that noth- 

ing, however high or holy, has been able to turn his attention 
from the prosecution of his studies ; that the duties of reli- 
gion, the claims of his fellow-men, founded on the strongest 
ties, have been neglected for the acquisition of knowledge, 
has created within his bésom an enemy that will vitiate all 
his enjoyments. 

Nor can we think the man who has worn himself to a skel- 
eton, who passes along like a shadow, with feeble limbs, and 
his digestive apparatus entirely destroyed, and his mind the 
prey of melancholy emotions, freé from criminality. His 
love of learning has become inordinate and morbid ; and he 
has eaten of the tree of knowledge to the destruction of his 
happiness. 

Toil, then, gentlemen ; but doit judiciously. Hasten, but 
hasten slowly. Festina lente. 

Let me advise you to turn your attention to those things, 
the knowledge of which is important, that are not embraced 
in our collegiate courses of study. There are many things 
which are highly useful, that have not been embraced in the 
course of instruction pursued i in this country. It has some- 
times been proposed to reject some of our collegiate studies, 
and to substitute others (those to which I now refer) for them. 
Without advocating this system, I am willing to concede the 
importance of those studies, and would advocate their addi- 
tion to the list. ‘Till this is done, I would recommend, as I 
now do you, young gentlemen, to turn your attention to them. 
To specify, I will mention Natural History, Botany, Anato- 
my, and Physiology. By turning your attention to these 
and other things, you may give variety to your studies and 
enlarge your knowledge of the Creation, and of him who sits 
enthroned in the midst of the splendors of the Universe, re- 
ceiving the homage, the praises of all things in heaven and 
earth. 

Gentlemen! We have other counsel, counsel hint trans- 
cends in importance that which has alr eady been uttered.— 
You are moral and accountable beings. Your existence, 
commenced in this world, is to be continued in another.— 
Here you are to remain for a period, brief, fleeting ; there, 
forever! No earthly interests, however momentous, can be 
compared witn those of eternity. Live, then, for eternity. 
Seek to return your souls to the God that gave them, purified 
by his spirit, and enriched with all the treasures of holiness. 
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In that world, into which you are going, you will find much 
to divert your mind from heaven. Many temptations will be 
presented to unite your destiny with that of those who fight 
under the banner of Satan against the God of the Universe. 
Jt will be necessary for you to take sides either with the one 
or the other—cither with the enemies of God against your 
own souls, or with God against those enemies. Life and death 
are both before you. 

To you has it been committed by the great Being who made 
you, to whom youowe your wonderful organization and distin- 
guished endowments, who has led you in his providence into a 
path bright with tokens of his love, and placed you on an em- 
inence from which the field of vision is broad before you, to form 
the conclusion which will mark all your future destiny and link 
you with the favorites of the Most High, the sons of bliss, or 
render youan outcast amongst the victims of the divine dis- 
pleasure. 

Begin, then, your new career with a solemn dedication of 
yourselves to God: start, having first secured the protection 
and presence of Him who alone can guide us safely through 
the mazes of life. First, put on the livery, of the Savior of 
sinners, and then as you go onward, your path will be as the 
shining light, shining more and more to the perfect day.— 
Should the ranks of immorality be swelled by you ; should 
infidelity number you amongst her advocates, and religion 
weep over your inattention to her claims, how sincere will 
be our sorrow, how bitter ourregret! Can it be possible that 
all that has been done to promote your best interests, shall 
be in vain ?—that the admonitions, and expostulations, and 
instruction, which have been given you, shall be fruitless ?— 
that you will go from the study of the evidences of our Holy: 
Faith, the genius of Christianity, the words of ispiration, 
and from the stated preaching of the Gospel, to live as if re- 
ligion had no existence—no claims ? 

We cannot persuade ourselves that this will be your career, 
and whilst we warn, we hope that you will be found on the 
side of virtue and religion, the friends of God and his Christ, 
the champions of revealed truth, and the citizens of heaven. 

We may reasonably expect this of you. Your education 
has placed you under strong obligations to render it. We 
will hope never to be disappointed. 

Go, then, gentlemen, to fulfill your destiny. Carry along 
with you our friendship and best wishes for your happiness.— 
Think of us ; and use your influence in behalf of the College, 
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whose first graduates you are, and as you will be for some 
time the only specimens of what Pennsylvania College can do, 
the only witnesses of her power before the bar of the public, 
gentlemen, we expect that you will furnish such.a testimony 
as will be alike honorable to yourselys and to your Alma 


Mater. 


ARTICLE IX. 


HLarly History of the Lutheran Church in America, from 
the Settlement of the Swedes on the Delaware, to the mid- 
dle of the Highteenth Century. By C. W. Schaeffer, Pas- 
tor of St. Michael*s Church, Germantown, Pa. Philadel- 
phia: Lutheran Board of Publication, No. 25, South 6th 
Street.—1857. 


THe Lutheran Church occupies a very prominent place 
among the churches of the Reformation. On the continent 
of Hurope it, in numbers, far exceeds other Protestant church- 
es. In Germany, it is extensively diffused. In the Scandi- 
navian nations, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, it stands without 
a rival. Its history in these latter days, after a sad decline, 
the fearful wastes of rationalism, is becoming intensely inter- 
esting. It is returning to its primitive faith, with no doubt- 
ful steps, and renewing its youth with unmistakable vigor. 

_ *A glorious destiny is before it, and a conspicuous part is to 
be performed by it in the world’s regeneration. 

In this Western hemisphere, too, it has a local habitation 
andaname. Scarcely more than a century old, and encoun- 
tering at every step powerful obstructions, it has survived 
them all, and prospered. In its entire extent, it numbers 
more than one thousand ministers and two thousand churches. 
It has numerous literary institutions and theological semina- 
ries. Jt has a ministry fearing God and working righteous- 
ness, and is blessed with numerous and powerful revivals of 
genuine religion. Itis laboring with zeal and success in 
foreign and domestic missions. It contributes freely to the 
education of the pious poor for the ministry of the gospel, 
and in an enlarged and Catholic spirit, aids in all the great 
benevolent movements of the day. No wonder that a stran- 
ger, beholding it in its recent great convention, expressed hig 
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amazement, and acknowledged that God has a great people 
in this land, of whom but little was known to him. 

- Among the prominent characteristics of the Lutheran 
church is a literature, in every department of Theology, of 
great compass and incalculable value. Its theologians’ are 
pre-eminent. Its historians are unsurpassed. Its linguists 
and exegets are teachers of the world. With a literary ac- 
tivity undiminished, it is adding annually, in every branch of 
theology, both scientific and practical, to the stores of the 
church, treasures of priceless value. Names need not be 
mentioned. Among the learned everywhere, they are well 
known, and deservedly honored. It is true, this glory belongs 
mainly to the fatherland. The great names are found in the 
land of Luther and Mclanchthon. A different sphere ‘has 
occupied our youthful cnergiesin America. Existence had to 
be maintained, contests to be carried on, mission labor to be 
performed, churches to be built, and institutions to be reared. 

Our appropriate work has been, in some good degree, per- 
formed, and now we are beginning to make contributions to 
church literature, and to speak to the people through the me- 
dium of books. Some valuable contributions from the pens 
of our earliest ministers, in the form of periodical literature, 
and works of no great bulk, have been handed down to us. 
Distinguished as these men were, and we believe they have 
never been surpassed in our country, bringing with them, as 
they did, the thorough training of the German Universities, 
our Muhlenbergs, Kunzes, Helmuths and Schmidts were too 
much engaged in preaching the gospel, in catechizing the 
young, in preparing for the pastoral office, the Schmuckers, 
the Lochmans, the Kurtzes and the Mayers, to admit of their 
devoting much time to writing books. But a new era is now 
dawning upon our American church. What do our eyes see? 
A religious periodical literature, both in the German and Eng- 
lish languages, of wide circulation and great value. 

The weekly sheet is, in thousands and tens of thousands, 
speaking to our people. If they are Germans, they read the 
gospel news in their own energetic language. If they come 
from Scandinavia, they not only hear, but read in the very 
words which they learned from their mother’s lips in a far 
distant land, the wonderful works of God, the dispensations 
of his providence and grace. Our Observer and our Mission- 
ary, with one of the tongue gifts, speak to multitudes in the 
language in which they were born. Then there is the Lehre 
und Webre of the learned Walter, the author of an admirable 
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work on church polity, and particularly the universal priest- 
hood, a doctrine highly prized by our American church, and 
the Kirchenfreund, which belongs to us but im part, though 
we claim the whole of its gifted editor. We ought not to 
omit to notice our own labors, which have extended over eight 
years, When we look at these eight volumes, as they stand 
before us on our shelves, and call to remembrance the papers 
they contain, we cannot but express the belief that they em- 
body the richest treasures of theological contributions that 
our American church has ever received. In time to come, 
they will be sought eagerly, and will command an advanced 
price. In using this language, which may appear laudatory, 
we praise others, not ourselves; we praise able and generous 
contributors, true men, and good church men. And as we 
have received, in past times, volumes of religious literature 
from our divines, so now the number is increasing, and fre- 
quent additions are made, creditable to their authors, and 
profitable to the church. Known to the church, they need 
not be named. ‘They have been noticed, as they have ap- 
peared from time to time, in the book register of the Review. 

But, it may be thought, all this does notseem to bear, if at 
all, very remotely on Dr. Schaeffer’s book, the title of which 
stands at the head of this article. We confess to a spice of 
enthusiasm, which was operated on by the very record that a 

ew book, from one of our most esteemed ministers, on an 
interesting subject, was before us. 

We hail ‘everything of this kind, that is well done, with 
great pleasure. We love our church. As we grow older, we 
love it more, and whilst we sorrow for the recreancy of any 
of her sons, are horror-stricken when they treat her with disre- 
spect, we cling to her with increasing affection. She has been 
a good mother to us, and if within her walls we have been 
lean, it is not her fault. We expect to die in her service and 
honoring her virtues. Many have done excellently, but, in 
our eyes, she excelleth them all. Honor to those dutiful sons 
who honor her, who defend her, who labor for her, who pray 
for her! And thou shalt have honor, descendant of a Levit- 
ical family, whose grandsire and sire, and numerous near re- 
latives have served at her altars; who now appearest with 
thy garland to deck her brows! Thou hast rendered a sweet 
tribute to your Alma Mater, and thy filial feeling will not be 
without a reward. 

But we must come ad vem. Dr. Schaeffer has not, in the 
work which he has given us, imposed a hard task on his rea- 
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der, he has not written a eyo BiSrcr It does not require 
much time to read it, and the speed is accelerated by the at- 
tractiveness of the matter, and the fine costume in which itis 
robed. Rich in its contents, portraying with great skill the 
early history of our church, a history of which we may well 
be proud, it is distinguished alike by clearness and beauty. 

There are numerous incidents related, of thrilling interest, 
and presented by one who knows, both how to think and to 
record his thoughts in graceful language, with a due admix- 
ture of the logieal and rhetorical elements, which must secure 
for the production great popularity and a wide circulation. 

Would we know from what a beginning this Lutheran Zion 
of ours commenced, through what hardships it passed im its 
early days, let us listen to the graceful story of the author of 
this hook, and he will tell us a true tale. 

As a specimen of its historic value, and we hope with no 
interference with the coypright, we give a part of the fifth 
chapter: 


ORGANIZATION OF GERMAN CHURCHES. 


"The judicious and persevering efforts of the congregation 
in and around Philadelphia, to secure the ministry of able 
and faithful pastors, may be regarded-as the indications of a 
certain prominence belonging to them in the Lutheran church 
in America. There was something in the province of Penn- 
sylvania (shall we say it was the fertility of the soil, it was the 
salubrity of the climate ?) that rendered it especially inter- 
esting and attractive to the Germans. Muhlenberg, in giv- 
ing his first impressions, which he never saw reason to alter, 
described it as a land flowing with milk and honey,—as the 
best of all the regions of the continent for his countrymen. 
Such was the prevailing sentiment. There were Germans in 
Georgia, at Hbenezer and Savannah ; there were Germans in 
the province of Maine, at Waldoboro, near the head of Mus- 
congus Bay ; there were Germans at New York, and along 
the Hudson, and west of Albany. In the course of time the 
population of these several settlements was increased by va- 
rious additions from abroad. But towards Philadelphia and 
the inland region of Pennsylvania the tide of immigration Avas 
especially steady and strong. In the autumn of 1750, twen- 
ty vessels arrived at Philadelphia with twelve thousand Ger- 
mans on board. ach of the two years immediately follow- 
ing brought almost as large a number. ‘Through all these 
multitudes there ran a strong current of generous sympathy. 
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They were fellow-countrymen ; they had become companions 
in trial and adventure. ‘The movements of any considerable 
portion would be apt to excite the interest of allthe rest; and 
whether they remained in Philadelphia, or spread themselves 
over the regions that now belong to the counties of Bucks, Le- 
high, Northamptom, Berks, Lancaster, Dauphin, and Cum- 
berland, in Pennsylvania, the developments of any particular 
part might be regarded by us ag a fair specimen of the spirit 
of the whole. 

This is especially true of those who, whether in thi! city or in 
the inland regions, were united in the fellowship of the faith. 
The Lutherans of Philadelphia and its vicinity, therefore, 
may be regarded as fair representatives of the Lutheran 
Church ; and a history of their progress, though it would con- 
_ tam many local facts, might nevertheless be, in its spirit, a 
correct history of many years of the Church in America. 

So Muhlenberg arrived in Philadelphia, and there lay the 
labors of a Hercules before him. He had not only had no 
one to prepare the way, but, on the contrary, there were many 
circumstances and various personages that combined to block 
up the way and impede his progress. He compared the con- 
dition of the Lutherans with that of the members of other 
churches in Philadelphia; he compared it with that of the 
Lutherans in the fatherland ; and he felt that it was deplora- 
ble enough to draw forth tears of blood. Scattered. by hun- 
preds, yea, thousands, through the land, were people who, 
according to their baptism, their education and confirmation, 
ought to have been active members of the Lutheran Church. 
Yet they lived without the enjoyment of religious privileges, 
many of them without even the desire for that enjoyment.— 
The children were growing up without baptism, without re- 
ligious instruction ; they were verging fast on to heathenism, 
or starting off, on this side and on that, towards some one or 
other of the many sects and parties with which the land was 
filled. Unbelievers of various names and shades and nations 
were not unfrequently encountered ; and the condition of 
the Lutheran Church, in a word, was altogether such as might 
be expected to result from thirty years of confusion, disorder, 
and neglect. 

The little flock that still pretended to keep up the form and 
to cherish the spirit of our faith, both in Philadelphia and its 
vicinity, had been distracted and laid waste by crafty intru- 
ders into the pastoral office. Men who, for good reasons, 
had been deposed from the Lutheran ministry in Europe, and 
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men who, for good reasons, might claim pre-eminence in oth- 

er churches, had undertaken to pass themselves off as Luthe- 
ran clergymen. For a while they succeeded in their schemes. 

They obtained a position ; they managed affairs ; they had 

things all their own way ; and, as the last of the long series 

of calamities with which the church was afficted, they enter-. 
ed in where disorder and confusion already existed, and so 

made that disorder and confusion at once absolute and com- 

plete. 

We unite heartily with the Christian world in extending to 

the Moravian brethren of Herrnhut and their zealous descen- 

dants the high praise to which they are entitled for the sin- 

cerity of their devotion, the boldness of their missionary en- 

terprise, and their happy illustration of the gentle graces of 
the gospel. But-in perusing the records of history we can- 

not omit to notice the fact that, at the. period of which we 

are now speaking, Count Zinzendorff, the patriarch of the 

Moravians, had placed and sought to maintain himself in a 

position grossly offensive to Muhlenberg and to the eminent 

and holy men who had sent him hither. The count had come 

to Philadelphia ; he had assumed the name of Von Thurns- 

tein. He presented himself as a Lutheren preacher and in- 

spector of all the Lutheran churches in Pennsylvania. . He 

tookspossession of the books of the Lutheran congregation in 

Philadelphia. He insisted upon Muhlenberg’s bowing to his 

authority. He sought to prevent his preaching in the Swed- 

ish church at Wicaco, and endeavored, in various ways, to ex- 

cite such suspicions and prejudices against him as might en- 

tirely prevent his exercising the pastoral office in the Luthe- 

ran Church. 

Upon learning the state of affairs both in the church and 
around it, the brethren in Europe were perfectly astonished, 
as wellthey might have been, at the resolution and courage 
with which Muhlenberg, alone, unattended, without a colleague, 
without a friend, faced and bore down upon all these multi- 
plied obstacles. In his previous history he had worn digni- 
ties with grace; he had occupied high responsible official po- 
sitions with ability ; and now, by. virtue of that apostolic tal- 
ent that enabled him to be made all thing to all men as his 
duty dictated, he minded not high things, but accommodated 
himself to men of low estate. His papers, his erdentials, 
were so clear and satifactory,—besides, they were so higly 
corroborated by his own personal appearance, his address, 
his talent and spirit—that it was not long before all opposers 
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and gainsayers were dismissed or took their departure ; and 
the Lutherans, revived and reassured, began to’ unite and 
cluster around him. 

Atthat time there were seven churches in Philadelphia,— 
the Episcopalians, the Presbyterians, the Roman Catholics, 
the Baptists, the Quakers, the Moravians, and the Swedes, 
having each one place of worship. The religious exercises 
of the German Lutherans had been heldin a private dwelling. 
Upon the arrival of Muhlenberg, however, they obtained 
from the Sweedish brethren, and continued to enjoy for a 
short time, the use of the church at Wicaco. 

No sooner had Muhlenberg entered upon his labors, than 
he began to till and cultivate every portion of the extensive 
field to which he had been called. Philadelphia, Providence 
or the Trappe, New Hanover or the Swamp,—the latter two 
places about thirty-five or forty miles northwest of the form- 
er,—were the principal scenes of his first solitary operations. 
About seven miles north of Philadelphia was Germantown.— 
Here, too, the Lutherans had organized a congregation, which, 
in accordance with their earnest entreaties, after afew weeks, 
he also added to his bishopric. Early in the year 1743, he 
began to bear the heat and burden of the day in these locali- 
ties, so dividing his time that he might devote one week to 
each congregation, excepting the one in Germantown, which 
he treated as an appendage of the church in Philrdelphia.— 
He kept school all the week, and preached the gospel every 
Lord’s day. In his three schools, however, he collected not 
the little children, but the young people from eighteen to 
twenty years of age and upwards,—sometimes parents even, 
with their adult sons and daughters. He began with the prin- 
ciples of the doctrine of Christ ; he accommodated his instruc- 
tions to their several capacities ; he exhorted them with many, 
words ; he was gentle among them asa nurse cherisheth her 
children ; he travailed until Christ was formed within them ; 
and, as the result of his labors, the churches were found to re- 
joice in seasons of refreshing from the presence of the Lord. 

During the course of the spring and summer of 1748, he 
was engaged in gathering in the first fruits of his labors ; 
and whoever reads the simple and. touching accounts he has 
himself furnished of this, his first spiritual harvest, will see 
that he who sows in tears may reap in joy. 

On Whitsunday, 1743, he administered the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper in New Hanover. Here he had preyious- 
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ly confiymed twenty-six catechumens. In this number there 
was a young woman of twenty-two years of age, who, in her 
seventh year, had been put out to service by her widowed 
mother. Having lived for fifteen years in an English family, 
without spiritual care, she had forgotten many of the lessons 
and utterly lost the language of her youth. . The good pas- 
tor led her toa knowledge of Christ through the medium of 
our English speech ; and when this German congregation 
heard her publicly testify her faith in Christ in the language . 
to which she had been used, they listened with profound in- 
terest, and were affected even to tears. On this occasion of 
the communion, the crowd was so great that the people trod 
oneupon another. In Providence, similar scenes transpired 
on Whit-Monday. They were repeated in other portions of 
his charge during the year. Late in the fall, he baptized, in 
the church at Germantown, a mother with her five adult chil- 
dren. They were so deeply affected that he “might almost 
have baptized them with thier tears.”” He continued to watch 
for their souls, and “their growth in grace and their promise 
of fruitfulness is most refreshing to behold.” 

So it was. As we pass by the field where springeth up first 
the blade, then the ear, and, after that, the full corn in the 
ear, we are satisfied, though we may not have seen it, that 
upon that field the hands and the feet of industry have toiled 
for weary hours, and hope and patience watched and waited— 
perhaps prayed—for the blessing from above. And as we 
look through the first ngathering of the few churches in Penn- 
sylvania, whilst we behold the laborious faithfulness of the 
pastor, we may also discern the anxious, hopeful, prayerful 
spirit of the people. In Philadelphia, Germantown, in Prov- 
idence, and in New Hanover, had the prayer long gone up 
from many a heart, from many a house that mourned for the 
desolations of Zion :—‘Turn us again, O Lord God-of hosts; 
cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved.” 

The effect of this little reviving was soon ‘apparent in the 
external activity of the churches. ‘They began to encourage 
each other in the erection of houses for public worship. In 
prayer they spread the matter before the Lord. They entered 
upon it in his name. In the depth of their poverty their lib- 
erality abounded. They sought and obtained aid from the 
fatherland; they enjoyed the favor of the Lord, and the work 
went bravely on. ‘he congregation in Philadelphia, which 
was already large, having purchased an admirable lot of ground 
in the centre of the city, were cheered as they witnessed the 
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laying of the corner-stone of St. Michael’s Church, with ap- 
Pere ceremonies, April 7, 1748. On the 20th of Octo- 

er following, though as yet not completely finished, it was ° 
solemnly consecrated to the worship of God. The corner- 
stone of the church in Providence was laid May 2d of the 
same year. The attentive crowds that witnessed the cere- 
mony were composed of English as well as Germans; and the 
pastor, having preached first in his native tongue, took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to proclaim the word also to his En- 
glish friends in their own language. On the 12th of the 
following September this church was so far finished that the 
congregation were able to leave the barn in which they had 
previously met, and for the first time, worship God within the 
walls they had reared for his praise. Meanwhile, the con- 
gregation at New Hanover, having previously had a church, 
were engaged in the erection of a school-house for the benefit 
of their children. 

These undertakings not only increased the cares of the 
pastor ; they also convinced both him and the people that the 
next object claiming their attention was an increase of labor- 
ers in the harvest. Their cry went out to Germany,—“‘Come 
ever and help us!’ It was an earnest cry; it was meant to 


-be heard. Every ship that arrived at Philadelphia was hailed, 


first of all, with the inquiry, ‘Are there any Lutheran minis- 
ters on board?” At last they came. 

The Rey. Peter Brunholtz, a native of Schleswig, having 
first- been proved and found faithful in the care of souls, was 
ordained April 12, 1744, and forthwith took his departure, 
duly commissioned as pastor of the churches in and around 
Philadelphia. In company with him came also the Messrs. 
Schaum and Kurtz, students of theology, who had been well 
reported of for good works, and whose object was, first of all, 
to act as catechists or assistants of the two pastors in their 
new home. 

Having been subjected to many ieee in England, and 
. tossed by contrary winds upon their voyage, these three 
brethren at length reached Philadelphia, January 26, 1745. 
Théy landed; and, as they were approaching the city, they 
met a German coming out of the forest, who, as he saw that 
they had arrived in the vessel lying in the harbor, first ac- 
costed them with the usual question:—‘Are there any Lu- 
theran ministers on board?” Upon learning their character 
he leaped for joy: he took them to the house of a German 
merchant, known for his hospitality. The elders, the dea- 
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cons, many members of the church, soon gathered around © 
them ; an express was sent off to Providence to convey the 

Intelligence to Muhlenberg; and upon that day they all unit- 
ed to thank God and to take courage. There was very little 
delay about the commencement of their operations. Before 
two weeks, Brunholtz had visited all the churches and been 
acknowledged as co-pastor with Muhlenberg. Schaum opened 
his school in Philadelphia, and Kurtz did the same at New 
Hanover. ; 

Immediately after this increase of clerical force, the de- 
mand for pastoral services became louder and more extensive 
than ever. The four associated churches, ’tis true, were sat- 
isfied, as they had reason to be. They devoutly returned 
thanks to God, and sent back their grateful acknowledgments 
to the fathers and brethren in Europe, for the christian kind- 
ness that had been experienced at their hands. They would 
ask nothing further for the present than the sympathy of 
prayer, the encouragement of friendly counsel, and some 
timely aid in liquidating the debts incurred by the building 
of the churches, for which Muhlenberg and a few of the eld- 
ers, poor as they were, were themselves personally respoh- 
sible. 

Ere long, however, news reached them from all the regions 
round about, that their brethren in the faith, less favored than 
they, were waking up to the things concerning the kingdom 
of God, were famishing for the word of life, were organizing 
congregations, were longing for some faithful pastor to in- 
struct them in the truth and to administer the sacraments 
among them. From Oley, and Schwartzwald, and Tulpe- 
hocken, above the Trappe ; from Chester, below Philadelphia; 
from Cohanzy, in New Jersey, where a church already exist- 
ed; even from the distant,settlement in Scoharie, the most 
urgent entreaties for spiritual attentions were addressed to 
them. And what were they among so many? Yet they 
were the men for the emergency. The two assistants, Schaum 
and Kurtz, whether engaged in the opefations of their schools, 
or preparing the young people for confirmation, or occupying 
the pulpit upon the Lord’s day, showed themselves ap to 
teach, for their hearts were in the work. They were prepared 
for any service the pastors might demand of them, as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ,—to go to any point, at any time, 
whither the interests of soulsrequired. Had they done less, 
they might have blushed in view of the laborious and unwea- 
ried zeal of Muhlenberg and Brunnholtz. When the pastors 
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were accustomed to recapitulate their sermons with their con- 
gregations, in the form of question and answer,—when they 
would go about from house to house, that they might apply 
the truth to the hearts of individuals,;—when they sought, 
with affectionate concern, to ascertain the spiritual condition 
of every soul committed to their charge,—when they might 
be met, any day, laboring with equal earnestness near at hand 
or afar off among the destitute families of the wilderness,— 
it would not have become the two acer to hang far behind 
in pastoral duty. © 

The demand for pastors, however, was sent in from more 
remote congregations, with such touching importunity, that 
both Schaum and Kurtz were promoted, at an early day, to 
posts of much greater prominence and responsibility. ‘The 
former went to York, in Pennsylvania, the latter to Tulpe- 
hocken; and there they labored faithfully andlong. The 
Lord was not unmindful of their work and labor of love. 
Their churches were increased in numbers, and edified greatly; . 
and the memory of their self-denial, their heroism and devo- 
tion, lingers about these scenes of their early toils, even to 
the present day. 

The name of York, Pennsylvania, occurring at this period 
of our history, is an evidence that it was one of the character- 
istics of the Germans, in that early day, to spread themselves 
over all the land. The pastors from Philadelphia, who, from 
time to time, undertook a visitation of the Church, having 
reached their brethren at York, would press on as far as Ma- 
ryland, and urge their way even into Virginia.” Everywhere 
they met their fellow-countrymen, the children of the Augs- 
burg Confession. Whither could they have gone along the 
seaboard without being reminded of their faith and their ‘fath- 
erland? Beginning with Maine, and continuing on to Geor- 
gia, the frequent and flourishing ‘settlements of their brethren 
in the faith might easily have impressed them with the idea 
that the German nation and the Lutheran church were ubiqui- 
tous. The comparative numerical strength of the church, 
the purity of its spirit, and the fidelity of its discipline, held 
out a most promising future. It may notbe useless for us to 
consider these facts, and, at the same time, to weigh the cir- 
cumstances by which the hopes that they justified have, to so 
great an extent, been disappointed. 

The appeals of the pastors and congregations to the breth- 
ren in Germany were often renewed and insisted upon. 
Their tardy responses were not occasioned by any lack of 
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interest in the welfare of the church in America, but by the 
scrupulous caution with which they sought to commission and 
send out such pastors only as, being men of God, might make 
full proof of their office. In the year 1746, Dr. Francke, of 
Halle, communicated a call from the churches in Pennsylva- 
nia to the Rev. John F. Handschuh, who for several years 
had been actively engaged in the labors of a successful min- 
istry. The learning, the diligence and faithfulness of Hand- 
schuh eminently qualified him for the post, whilst his views 
of duty were such as to induce him to throw himself body and 
soul into the work. ‘The Lord, he said, had already prepared 
him for such an undertaking—had lifted him up above the 
restraints of earth ; and, since the great change of his heart, 
he wished to yield ‘himself up entirely to the disposal of his 
Lord and Master, to whom he owed so much. He would go 
whithersoever the Lord might direct him, and offer up all that 
he had, that he might glorify the name of the Redeemer 
amongst men. He felt, for a season, a certain misgiving, oc- 
casioned by a sense of his bodily weakness; but he betook 
himself to prayer, and was then able to quiet his heart, as he 
inquir ed of it, “what objection wilt thou urge if the Lord him- 
self will have thee there?” It seemed to him that the Lord 
had often taken the weak to confound the mighty ; and 
so he felt satisfied, that if God wished to have him in Ameri- 
ca, to labor in his kin gdom there, he would surely give him, 
weak though he was, both grace and staength enough for ey- 
ery time of need. 

Vigorous efforts were made to seek out two assistants, who, 
associated with him as Kurtz and Schaum had been associated 
with Brunnholtz, might make his arrival even more joyful 
to the churches in Pennsylvania. ‘These efforts, however, 
failed, and it was resolved that Handschuh should depart a- 
lone. In the month of June, 1747, he left his native land, 
and, directing his course through England, he arrived in Lon- 
don July 4. Here. he tarried about six weeks. In the fol- 
lowing September he embarked at Gravesend, and on April 
5, 1748, he arrived in Philadelphia. On the 26th of May 
following he preached his introductory sermon as pastor of 
the church in the city of Lancaster. This city contained at 
that time about four hundred houses. ‘The Germans formed 
by far the larger part of the population, and, by a commenda- 
ble spirit of enterprise, rendered it a prominent centre of at- 
traction. ‘The good living for which it had already become 
famous secured the addition of many to the number of its 
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permanent inhabitants, and Handschuh foresaw that it would 
soon become and continue to be a great and populous city. 

There are peculiarities enough in the early history ahd 
continued progress of the church in Lancaster, to entitle it to 
some specific notice. It was large. It was in all respects 
German. Yet it contained a small, quite a small, proportion 
of Swedes, who, as Lutherans, of course stood in intimate 
fellowship with their German brethren. It was owing to this 
circumstance, that in their desire to obtain a pastor for their 
congregation, some time previous to the year 1745, they ad- 
dressed themselves to the Archbishop of Sweden. In Swe- 
den, German students of theology were to be met with, and 
the expectation was that such a man, in addition to his regular 
ministry inthe German language, would be the more able to 
labor for the edifying of the Swedes also, who, from time to 
time, might come and settle amongst them. In their appeal 

_ to the archbishop they specify that they wish a teacher of 
the Holy Scriptures, who shall be true to the Augsburg Con- 
‘fession and the other Symbolical Books of the Church. 

The person by whose mission from Sweeden this appeal 
was answered was a man by the name of Nyeberg. Upon 
his arrival in Lancaster, he was received by the congregation 
as an angel from heaven, and duly acknowledged as pastor of 
the church, with the reiterated understanding that he should 
be faithful to the pure Lutheran doctrine. His prospects 
were most encouraging : he possessed the unbounded confi- 
dence of the people, and the prospect of a glorious harvest 

_ seemed to rise fair and bright before him. But he proved 
himself to be unworthy of it all. The period of his connec- 

‘tion with the church was one of great uneasiness and turmoil 
to the brethren, of scandal in the eyes of the world, whilst it 
resulted at last in his own complete confusion. 

He was a man of keen susceptibility, of strong passions; 

- and, had his training been thorough, his understanding en- 
lightened and solid im proportion, he might have become long 
and eminently useful. But his zeal was without knowledge, 
his will was obstinacy, and his antecedents were altogether 
such as to unfit him for the responsible post of a Lutheran 
pastor. ‘ 

He had commenced his preparation for the active duties of 
life with the study of civil engineering. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he turned his attention to theology. The consequence 
of this late beginning of his theological course was a superfi- 
cial, a very defective training, the unhappy influence of which 
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might be seen at any point of his career. After the expira- 
tion of his academical course, he acted as a private tutor in 
the family of a Swedish nobleman; and it was through the 
influence of this man that he obtained, from the Consistory 
in Sweden, the appointment called for by the appeal of the 
church in Lancaster. 

There is abundant evidence that even before he left Swe- _ 
den, though professsing tga be a Lutheran, he had given his 
heart tothe Moravians ; and that, though he formally bound 
himself, by the Symbolical Books, only to the word of God, 
he devoted himself in Spirit to the plans of Zinzendorff. 

The Lutherans of Lancaster—and, indeed, the Lutherans 
of any place—could have no reasona able objection against the 
labors of Moravian clergymen amongst their own people or 
amongst the people of the world at large. On the other hand, 
they have often admired their zeal, and. rejoiced with great 
joy m their remarkable success. But when the pastor at Lan- - 
caster began to seek to pervert the Church from its Lutheran. 
fellowship,—to deride and misrepresent the evangelical Lu- _ 
theran doctrine,—to decry Muhlenberg himself, and the faith- 
ful officers of the congregation even,as most dangerous men, 
—it would have been strange indeed if the Lutherans, both 
in Lancaster and elsewhere, had not met such movements 
with an earnest and afirm protest. Such a protest was made. 
It excited Nyberg to take up a position more hostile to the Lu- 
theran interest, more openly favorable to the Moravians.— 
His epistolary correspondence with them became frank and 
frequent ; he appeared as an active participator in the meet- 
ing of their Conferences ; he was the chief agent in. gather- 
ing a Morayian Conference in Lancaster in 1745, and in ma- 
king arrangements for its accommodation. And so, by a 
course which would have been altogether praiseworthy im an 
honest Moravian*pastor, but which, under the circumstances, 
was especially unbecoming a Lutheran, he forfeited the con- 
fidence of his congregation, and plunged them ito a long 
and trying series of troubles. 

During the progress of the conflict, the church was violent- 
ly closed and guarded ; it was opened by force ; an appeal 
was had to the governor, who ordered it closeda second time ; 
counter-representations were made, and the governor opened 
the doors. The church. was then violently closed again, and 
a suit was entered before the civil tribunal. It terminated in 
favor of the Lutherans and in the defeat of the friends of Ny- 
berg. The confusion still continued. Conrad Weiser, the 
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father-in-law of Muhlenberg,—a man of high standing and 
of extensive influence,—exhausted his skill in attempts to ef- 
fect a compromise ; and Muhlenberg, when appealed to, in 
the summer of 1746, to allay the disturbance by testifying 
what the Lutheran doctrine was, went to Lancaster with a 
heavy heart, and with very feeble hopes of success. After 
this, however, the storm ceased to rage. Nyberg and his ad- 
herents passed along to the building of a new church, upon 
Moravian principles, and the Lutherans had peace. ® 

Of course, the sad effects of this conflict continued to be 
seen long after its violence had. passed away. For many 
months they were felt and lamented. Gradually, however, 
the congregation revived. « An occasional visit from the pas- 
tors in Philadelphia, whether German or Sweedish, began to 
restore the church to a consciousness of its duty and its 
strength. Then the more regular labors of Kurtz, from Tul- 
pehocken, one Sunday in every month, quickened it still more, 
until, with the arrival of Handschuh, in 1748, we discern ri- 
_ Sing upon it the dawn of its better days. Handschuh enter- 
ed upon his duties there with his characteristic faith and pray- 
erfulness. His connection with the church in Lancaster, how- 
ever, was from the first regarded only as temporary ; and, af- 
ter the indefatigable and successful labors of three years, he 
withdrew from Lancaster and took charge of the church in 
Germantown.” 


ARTICLE X. 


Germany: its Universities, Theology and Religion; with 
sketches of Neander, Tholuck, Olshausen, Hengstenberg, 
Twesten, Nitzsch, Muller, Ullmann, Rothe, Dorner, 
Lange, Hbrard, Wichern, and other distinguished Ger- 
man Divines of the age. By Philip Schaff, D. D., Profes- 
sor in the Theological Seminary, Mercersburg, Pa. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay and Blakiston. New York: Sheldon, 
Blakeman & Co.—1857. 


It has been asserted by a gentleman of the craft, that a 
reviewer of a book should, at least, before commencing his 
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critical labors, read it. This may bea very good general 
rule. It may, indeed, in some instances, require more than 
a single perusal to determine the prétise value of a work, and 
to prepare the judge for his decision on it. On_ the other 
hand, one of our most venerated preceptors, in whose judg- 
ment we had great confidence then, and we have seen no rea- 
son to relinquish that confidence, entertained the opinion that 
he could determine the value of a work by the preface to it. 
Unquestionably we think that the perusal of a single chap- 
ter, or parts of a book, will enable a sensible man to deter- 
mine the kind of intellect employed in the production, and 
the ability displayed in the discussion of the subjects. It 
can soon be seen when a book is opened, whether it is pro- 
duction of a wiseman or a fool. Still we hold tothe doctrine 
that a reviewer should read his author. We have ourselves 
read portions of a work with which we have been very much 
pleased, whilst others have not at all been suited to our taste. 
Ihe intellect has seemed, after some expenditure of its power, 
to flag, and the material to be exhausted. Whatever may be 
the philosophy, a good beginning has sometimes had a most ~ 
lame and impotent conclusion. Adhering to our own rule 
then, our ideal of a reviewer, so far as acquaintance with his 
author is concerned, we are prepared to sit in Judgment over 
Dr. Schaff’s book. 

There is a disqualification under which we labor, Fon we 
may as well confess it, and that is a very decided proclivity 
to take it for granted, that Dr. Schaff’s productions will, as 
they appear from time to time, be worthy of his high standing 
and his confessedly great abilities. We have been admirers 
of the Dr. from the beginning, and now that his name is es- 

tablished, and it is no longer heterodox to praise him, we 
ought not to desert the position we early took. Our verdict 
then is, that Dr. Schaff has given us, in his Germany, and 
what that means the title page explains, a very interesting 
and instructive book. No one could be better qualified than 
he for this work. No one, we suppose, capable of writing 
English, so well. Mentioning English, we cannot withhold 
the remark, that it is wonderfully fine for a German. Do we 
wish to know all about Germany, its church, its church par- 
ties, and its theological celebrities, here is the book which 
will furnish us ample information, from one who has mingled 
in the scenes-which he describes, and had intercourse with-the 
men whom he places in his picture gallery—sometimes as a 
pupil, at others as a friend. 
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We cordially recommend this work to all with whom our 
judgment may have weight—and give as aslight specimen of 
it, the following extract from the biogr aphical a ten 
thirty-cichth chapter. 

“We conclude these sketches with the most distinguished 
representative of practical Christianity in Germany, who con- 
verts the ideas of modern evanglical theology into deeds of 
charity, and goes forth from his study to the lanes of public 
life, the dens of misery, and the hells of vice, to do the work 
of the merciful Samaritan, and as far as in him lies, to re- 
claim society to the gospel of peace. 

_ ‘We do not hesitate to pronunce Dr. Wichern one of the 
greatest and best men of the age. He stands foremost in 
the ranks of ‘Christian philanthropists on the continent of 
Europe, and, since the death of Chalmers, we know of no Eng- 
lish or American Divine who equals him in fervor of spirit, 
and incessant activity of love to God andto fallen man. His 
name will ever be identified with the noble work of Inner 
mission and theregeneration of German Protestantism. His- 
tory will assign him a place by the side of Vincent de Paul, the 
father of the Sisters of Charity, Augustus Hermann Franke, 
the founder of the Orphan House at Halle, William Wilber- 
force, the emancipator of slaves, and other truly great men, 
who, filled with the love of Chri ist and generous sympathy for 
their suffering brethren, went about doing good, and became 
practical reformers and benefactors of the race. 

The Rey. Dr. vai was born at Hamburg, in 1808, 
and is, therefore, #)w in the prime of life—although his gray 
hair gives him already a venerable appearance. He studied 
at Berlin under Schleiermacher and Neander, and still holds 
these teachers in grateful remembrance. He is a well educa- 
ted divine, of strictly evangelical, and yet truly liberal and 
comprehensive views, an earnest Christian, & dignified and 
accomplished, yet plain and unostentatious gentleman. He 
has an eminently practical genius, great power of organiza- 
tion, untiring energy, fiery and commanding eloquence. Even 
before he had completed his studies, he felt a str ong desire to 
devote himself to works of charity, in a free, untrammeled 
way. He has since amply proved to the world that this is 
his peculiar mission. 

Destitute of worldly means, but full of faith in God, like 
Francke, he founded, in 1833, near the village of Horn, 
about three miles from Hamburg, a vagrant school, under the 
characteristic name of the “Rawhe Haus.” It was, at first, 
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an old broken-down farm-house; but it has grown since to be 
one of the most important and interesting benevolent institu- 
tions in the world. An English traveler calls it the “House 
among the Flowers,” which is true, both in a literal and spir- 
itual sense; and an American tourist, Brace, in his ‘“Home 
Life in Germany,” (p. 96,) states it as his impression, on a 
visit in the year 1850, that ‘the friend of man, searching 
anxiously for what man has done for his suffering fellows, 
may look far in both Continents, before he finds an institu- 
tion so benevolent, so practical, and so truly Christian as the 
Hamburg Rough House.’ . 

This noble establishment isa large garden full of trees, — 
walks, flowers, vegetables, and adjoining corn-fields, with sev- ’ 
eral small, but’ comfortable, wood-houses, and. a neat quiet 
chapel. It embraces various workshops for shoemaking, tail- 
oring, spinning, baking, ete., a commercial agency (Agentur) 
for the sale of the articles made by the boys; a printing and 
publishing department; a lithograph and wood engraving 
shop, and a book bindery—all in very energetic and success- 
fuloperation. Many excellent tracts and books are annuall 
issued from the Institution, also a monthly periodical, may 
the title ““Wliegende Blittey,” which is, at the same time, the 
organ of the central committee of the German Church Diet 
for Inner Mission. The children are divided into families, 
each about twelve in number, and controlled by an overseer, 
with two assistants. These overseers are generally theologi- 
cal students who prepare themselves here for pastoral useful- 
ness. Many of them have already gone@jut to superintend 
sunilar institutions in Germany, Switzerland, and Russia, es- 
tablished. on the plan of the Rough House. The general 
management is, of course, in the hands of Wichern, who ig 
universally respected and beloved, as a spiritual father. 

And who should not venerate the man who, from the most 
disinterested motives, picks up the orphan, the homeless, the 
outcast, from the filth and squalor, the dark cellars and vi- 
cious corners of Hamburg and othet cities, to rescue them 

\ from temporal and cternal ruin, to transform them into useful 
men and pious Christians! He succeeded in some most des- 
perate cases, with boys of whom the very devil seemed to 
have taken full possession. In this work he has gathered a 
rare amount of psychological knowledge and spiritual experi-— 
ence.” 
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The Desert of Sinai: Notes of a Spring-Journey from Cai- 
ro to Beersheba. By Woratius Bonar, D. D., Kelso. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 5380, Broadway.— 
1857. 


To the readers and lovers of Sacred Writ, this volume of the excellent 
Dr. Bonar must possess not only a deep interest, but a most winning 
charm. ‘The notes, afterwards prepared for the press, were taken down, 
journal-wise, during the progress of the journey, generally on the back 
of a camel. The record presents the usual peculiarities and varicties of 
oriental travel, with its singular adventures. But the interest of the 
work consists, not.so much in the narrative of incidents and daily expe- 
riences, as in the relation which this narrative bears to the history of the 
Jewish people 4s recorded in the books of Moses. After leaving Cairo, 
and entering the desert, our traveler followed, in ‘a great measure, the 
route of the Israelites from Goshen to Sinai, &e., identifying it from sta- 
tion to station. His researches, and the results at which he arrives with 
reference to this route, are important and deeply interesting. In our 
opinion he shows conclusively that Ras Atakah ts the spot where Israel 
' passed the Red Sea, and not Suez, as Robinson and others maintain, ab- 

surdly as we think, and very needlessly paring down and frittering away 
the great miracle there wrought by Jehovah for the deliverance of his 
people. Itseems to us that Dr. Bonar’s argument on this subject, as 
based both on the geographical and the moral evidence which he brings 
to hear upon it, is irresistible, clearly proving that the Suez theory, with 
‘its East wind, and not his, is fanciful and purely speculative. Thus also 
he demonstrates more fully and clearly than we have scen it done else- 
where, the immeasurable absurdity of the opinion, so often advanced 
and contended for of late years, and that too by‘men who do, or certainly 
ought to, know better, that the manna upon which Israel subsisted du- 
ring their forty years’ wanderings in the desert, was the gum which ex- 
udes from the ‘Tarfa tree. Notwithstanding that this theory is still held 
and promulgated in books by learned and scientific men, there are cer- 
tain obstinate fac which render it quite as ludicrous as any other theory 
ever devised by human perverseness on any subject whatever. Thus also 
‘as respects the singular and mysterious inscriptions so abundant in the 
now famous “Written Valley,” or “Wady Mukatteb,”. we hold that Dr. 
Bonar's conjecture, based on the statements of Dr. Wilson and his own 
observations, is more likely to be correct than any other that has ever 
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been hazarded. The Dr. passed through parts of that wild and desert 
region, through which no European ever passed before. We can here 
enter into no further specifications. To us the perusal of the book has 
afforded unmixed delight: the only fault we have to find with it, is, that 
there is not more of it. It is the production of a truly christian traveler, 
following up, with the liveliest interest, the connexion of the scenes 
through which he passes, with Scripture-history, identifying the localities 
mentioned by the sacred penman, exploding the errors and exposing the 
absurd notions of prejudiced travelers or infidel theorists, suggesting 
more correct views, generally proving them correct; and presenting, 
throughout, a graphic, animated, manly narrative, which cannot fail to 
earry along, as by a sort of faseination, readers who rejoice at the eluci- 
dation of the Book of. books. 


Travels and Researches in Chaldaca and Susiana ; with an 
account of Excavations at Warka, the “Hresh” of Nim- 
rod, and Shush, ““Shushan the Palace’ of Esther, in 1849 

—52, under the orders of Major-General Sir W. F. Wil- 
liams of Kars, Bart., K. C. B. M. P., and also of the 
Assyrian Exeavation Fund in 1853-4. By William Ken- 
nett,Loftus, F..G.S. New York: Robert Carter & Bro- 
thers, 530 Broadway.—1857. 


This work, a very handsome octavo volume, is of a character rather 
different from the one just noticed, but in some particulars more valuable, 
especially in that it communicates a good deal of information entirely 
new. It presents the results of “researches in that remote and but par- 
tially explored region, which, from our ee, we have been led to 
regard as the cradle of the human race.” These researches were con- 
ducted during two visits to the countries in question, and under cireum- 
stances peculiarly favorable to the accomplishment of important results. 
Among these results are, accounts of cities existing centuries before the 
greatness of Nineveh arose to astonish the Eastern World, and of sites 
containing the funereal remains and relics of primeval races: a full ac- 
count of Warka, the Erech of Genesis 10: 10, with engraving and map: 
some account of the most recent discoveries made at Babylon, including 
some points not hitherto noticed: exceedingly important discoveries 
made at Shush, equally interesting in a biblical, as in a historical sense, 
seeing that they identify, beyond the reach of cavil, the exact site of 
“Shushan the Palace,” where the events recorded in the Book of Esther 
took place, and settle many difficult questions connected with the topog- 
raphy of Susa, and the geography of the Greek campaigns in Persia 
under Alexander the Great and his successors. Besides the important 
results here specified, the volume contains a large amount of other most 
important information, geographical, topographical, historical and anti- 
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quarian : concerning the inhabitants of those interesting countries, their 

condition, religion, customs and institutions: various matters of natural 

science: Arabic traditions concerning Danicl, whose reputed tomb is 

shown at Shush: the great palace of Darius at Susa. Trilingual in- 
seriptions of Artaxerxes Mnemon, &c., &c. But apart from these mat- 

ters of grayer interest, the volume abounds in personal narrative of 
travel, incident, adventure, enterprise and peril, which will aid in making- 
it attractive to those who are in search of entertainment. The official 

and high personal character of the author amply vouches for the entire 

_reliableness of his statements, which are illustrated with many engrav- 

ings; and we can safely assure our readers, that the volume before us is 

not only a most interesting, but an exceedingly valuable contribution to 

our knowledge of the most ancient countries, cities and peoples that oc- 

cur in history. 


Memoirs of celebrated Characters. By Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine, Author of “History of the Girondists,” etc., ete. In 
three volumes. Vol. III. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers.—1856. 


We deem it unnecessary to give, in this place, an extended notice of 
the work just named, as we considered it in extenso, in a former number 
of our Quarterly. This third volume contains biographies of William 
Tell, Madame de Séyigné, Milton, Antar and Bossuet, and exhibits all 
the characteristics of M. de Lamartine’s style: his elegant diction, his 
graceful tact in portraying the poetic aspects of life, his generous sym- 
pathy with every truly human interest, his judgment in presenting the 
most interesting details, and his fondness for striking generalizations in. 

_marked ‘antitheses. The biographies in the present volume are among 
the most interesting which the gifted author has deemed worthy of his 
pen. 


Ficrroy.—As among the most instructive, interesting, and beneficial 
in their tendency, of recent publications in this department of literature, 
we may recommend “Kathie Brande,” and “The Days of my Life,” both 
published by Harper and Brothers; 1857. 


Ayretie Explorations: The second Grinnel Expedition in 

- search of Sir John Franklin, 1853, 54, 55. By Hlisha 
Kent Kane, M. D., U. 8. N. Illustrated by upwards of 
three hundred engravings from sketches by the author. 
Two volumes. Philadelphia : Childs & Peterson.—185T7. 


This work has been for some months before the public, and has met 
with such a reception as its extraordinary merits warranted. Perhaps 
no book was ever issued from the American press, which created so great 
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a sensation, and for which the demand far exceeded the supply that 
could, at the time, be furnished. So strong was the desire to have the 
work, that frequently thousands of orders were in advance of thé issues. 
It has been perused with an interest which no other work of travel or 
exploration has ever excited. Its merits have everywhere heen appre- 
ciated and acknowledged. We are not at all surprised at the result, for 
the production is one of the most interesting ever published, containing 
the narrative of an expedition the most daring and successful ever re- 
corded, describing scenes the most novel and thrilling, and written in 
so natural and attractive a style, that no one can read it without admira- 
tion and delight. There is a charm thrown over its pages, which cannot 
be resisted. The author, although dead, will continue to speak, and his 
intellectual and moral qualities will secure, as they well deserve, the pro- 
found respect of the reader. He must ever occupy a high rank among 
the great. men in history, and his work will descend to posterity as an 
abiding honor to the country which gave him birth. The illustrations 
in the volumes are numerous and beautiful, whilst the mechanical exe- 
cution is most elegant, such as has never been surpassed by the Ameri- 
can press. The work, altogether, may be regarded as a most valuable 
contribution to science, literature and art. 


The Home Scenes of the New Testament: or Christ in the 
Family. By Theophilus Stork, D. D.,. Author of “The 
Children of the New Testament,’ &c. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston.—1857. pp. 296. 


This work has been received with favor by the church, and is worthy 
of the high reputation which the author enjoys. The subjects discussed 
are important, and the true ideal of the christian home is admirably de- 
veloped and illustrated. The writer properly observes that “the family, 
as a divine ordinance, is the first and most influential school of man. 
Here must ever abide the deepest springs of social life. No extraneous 
education, whether in the week-day or Sabbath School, can be substitu: 
ted for home culture and training. The greatest privileges and mostsa- 
ered responsibilities find their basis here; and we are taught first to 
show piety at home.” The influence of the volume cannot be other than 
salutary, and if the instructions given are generally observed, they can- 
not fail to prove a rich blessing to those for whom they are intended. 
Home—the Holy Family—Cana, or the Bridal Seene—Cornelius, or the 
Family Altar—Bethany, or the Christian Family—Hmmaas, or the 
Home of Old Age, form the captions of the various discussions, and em- 
brace in their range all the joys and sorrows of the home-eirele. The 
book is written in a pleasing style, and abounds with interesting incidents 
and choice selections from the poets. We bespeak for it the book an ex- 
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tensive perusal, and trust that every family in our church will be sup- 
plied with a copy. 


Modern Atheism under the forms of Pantheism, Material- 
ism, Secularism, Development and Natural Laws. By 
James Buchanan, D. D., LL, D. Divinity Professor, Kd- 
inburg, &c. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—1857. pp. 423. 


_ The author of this work is one of the most distinguished divines of 
the Free Church of Scotland, and is, at the present time, filling the Pro- 
fessorship once occupied by Dr. Chalmers. By the publication of this 
volume he has rendered the public a most valuable service. No one can 
rise from its perusal without feeling that it contains a mass of argument 
against every kind of Atheism, such as cannot be found in another sin- 
gle book upon the subject. It has received from the highest authority, 
the strongest terms of commendation, and has been pronounced a “lead- 
ing classic in christian literature.” The work will be found exceedingly 
useful for reference. We subjoin a list of the discussions: Modern 
Atheism—Theories of Development—Theories of Pantheism—Theories 
of Materialism—Theories of Government by Natural Laws—Theories 
of Chance and Fate—Theories of -Religious Liberalism—Theories of 
Certitude and Skepticism—Theory of Secularism. 


A Infe hid with Christ in God ; being a Memoir of Susan 
Allibone: chiefly compiled fr om her Diary and Letters. 
By Alfred Lee, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in Delaware. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.— 
1856. pp. 592. 


This is the memoir of a most. devoted christian woman, who most 
beautifully illustrated in her life the principles which she professed. The 
heart is encouraged, and the faith strengthened, in witnessing the influ- 
ence which divine grace exerts, and the power of religion to sustain, 
comfort, elevate and sanctify the soul under the most trying circumstan- 
ces. Miss Allibone was, for years, the daughter of affliction, and her 
exampl@shows, not only the value of the gospel to those who receive it 
im simplicity and sincerity, but also the amount of good which may be 
accomplished, even by one who is confined toa bed of sickness and pain. 
She manifested the deepest concern for the spiritual and eternal good of 
others. - No one could hold intercourse with her, without being struck 
with her fervent zeal and her love for Souls. “The mind that was in 
Christ Jesus” constantly shone forth in word and action, and diffused a 
most cheering influence. Her efforts to do good were crowned with the 
most signal success. Many, by her faithful and impressive teachings, 
were arrested in their course of sin, and brought to a saying acquaint- 
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ance with the truth, some of whom are now laboring in the ministry of 
reconciliation, either in their native land, or ina foreign field. She was 
always ready to embrace the opportunity of reminding the impenitent of 
the claims of religion, and of the momentous interests of the soul. No 
one can peruse the memoir before us without profit. Here is presented 
the testimony of another of the faithful, that the word of the Lord is 
true, and that in his service there is a rich reward. Here may be found 
consolation in affliction, and incentives to renewed exertion in the cause 
of Christ: Here the humble disciple, who is anxious to employ every } 
means in his power for his own growth in grace, and the promotion of 
his Master’s glory, may turn and he benefitted by the example of one 
who was eminent in piety and usefulness. The volume is destined to go 
through the land as a messenger of good, awakening in many a heart 
more ardent longings for holiness, and an increased @esire to labor for 
the salvation of others. 


An Analytical Concordance to the Holy Scriptures ; or the 
Bible presented under distinct and classified heads or top- 
ics. Hdited by John Hadie, D. D., LL. D., Professor of 
Biblical Literature to the United Presbyterian Church, &e. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln.—1857. pp. T76. 


This is a book of great value, and will be found a rich treasure to all 
who-are interested in the study of the sacred volume. It is, in ourjudg- 
ment, superior to any similar work, and no one who has become acquain- 
ted with its merits, would be willing to do without it. It differs from the 
ordinary Concordance, from the fact that it furnishes, not a concordance 
of words, but a concordance of subjects. Passages of Scripture relating 
to one subject, are collected under one general head, and then distribu- 
ted under many subordinate heads. It therefore‘ does not propose to 
supersede the common Concordance, but to accomplish a distinct and in- ~ 
dependent object, both being necessary to a Biblical student. The work 
is also quite comprehensive. It does not confine itself to theological or 
doctrinal topics, but embraces whatever is naturally suggested by the en- . 
tire contents of the Bible. It has been appropriately said that iis no- 
thing less than the whole Scriptures distributed under proper heads. The 
Synopsis and the Alphabetical Index add greatly to the importance of 
the work. ‘ 


Extracts from the Diary and Correspondence of the’ late 
Amos Lawrence, with a brief account of some incidents 
in his life. Edited by his son, W. R. Lawrence, M. D. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln.—1856. pp. 359. ' 


This is a most delightful volume. Its influence cannot be other than 
salutary. We haye read it with pleasure and profit. We cordially and 
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earnestly commend its study to the attention of others, particularly to 
those who are just beginning their career «in life. In Amos Lawrence 
will be found an example of rare fidelity in the fulfilment of important 
trusts, and the consecration of self to the highest duties of life. His 
wealth, his time, his talents were all freely used for the benefit of others, 
and for the advancement of all those good objects which were likely to 
promote the welfare of. his fellow-men. Our readers will be pleased with 
the following extract from one of his letters, in reference to the observ- 
ance of Christmas, furnishing an evidence of his liberal spirit: “It is 
aday which our Puritan forefathers, in their separation from the church 
of England, endeavored to blot out from the days of religious festivals ; 
and this because it was observed with so much pomp by the Romish 
church. In this, as well asin many other things, they were as unrea- 
sonable, as though they had said, they would not eat bread because the 
Roman Catholics do. I hope and trust the time is not far distant, when 
Christmas will be observed by the descendants of the Puritans with all 
suitable respect, as the first and_highest holiday of Christians.” 


Sermons for the People. By F. D. Huntington, D. D., 
Preacher to the University and Plummer Professor of 


Christian Morals, in the College at Cambridge. Boston: 
Crosby, Nichols & Co.—1856. pp. 468. 


These discourses are full of thought, vitality and strength, expressed 
in language fresh and beautiful. very page indicates the earnest man, 
and seems a direct expression of the soul. ‘The volume will be read by 
many who are not in the habit of reading discourses prepared for the 
pulpit. Dr. Huntington takes a very high rank as a preacher, and he 
was elected to his present position by the united votes of the Board of 
Overseers, composed of Trinitarian and Unitarian Congregationalists. 
As an evidence of the esteem in which he is held, it is said that he is 
more frequently invited to preach on special occasions, than any other 
clergyman in the State. He is recognized as the Leader of those who 
are desigfated Evangelical Unitartans, and his peculiar position may be 
gathered from the following passage in an article written by him, for the 
“Monthly Religious Magazine:” “Within the denomination known as 
Unitarian, there are those who accept Christianity as a dispensation of 
divine grace, and not a development of human reason; as having for its 

_ Specifie and peculiar power, a special, supernatural redemption from sin 
in Christ Jesus, and not merely an unusual measure of natural wisdom 
or love. They believein Christ as literally and verily ‘God manifest in 
the flesh,’ all power }eing given unto him in heaven and on earth; as 
the eternally begotten Son of God, the mode of his oneness with the 
Father being a glorious and gracious mystery, transcending knowledge 
by the very conditions of the case; and as the ever-living Head of the 
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Church, and personal Intercessor of his disciples. They believe in the 
universality of the need of a spiritual renewal in human hearts, through 
repentance, forgiving grace and the salvation in Christ. They believe 
that the cross of. the Redeemer is the world’s only hope; all everywhere 
who are saved, being saved through the spiritual administration and 
headship of the Son of God-over the entire race, consciously or uncon- 
sciously operating. They believe in prayer, as a veritable asking and 
receiving from God, and nota selfstimulating and reactive process of 
man. In these respects they probably differ from others of the same 
name doctrinally.” * “These persons also earnestly desire a 
cordial fellowship with all, of every name, whose spirit and faith permit _ 
it. They suppose that God has true servants in all religious households, 
and that other sects than Unitariang have something to afford to the 
church of the future. They take, therefore, all honorable oceasions to 
cultivate those Catholic sympathies, and to hold friendly intercourse with 
intelligent and earnest hearts of different denominations; their own 
deepest interest inclining them naturally to evangelical associations, 
rather than their opposite.” : 


* 


The Signet-Ring and its Heavenly Motto. Translated from 
the German. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. — 1856. pp. 
66. 

This is an exceedingly interesting little book, and worthy of circula- 
tion. Itis instructive, and has been said to be “like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver.” he pious lessons it imparts are presented in an at- 
tractive style, 1m a manner similar to the parables of the New Testa- 
ment. Those who are engaged in giving religious instruction, whether 
from the pulpit, or in the more limited spheres of Christian activity, will 
find it profitable. The work has passed through several editions in 
Great Britain, as well as Germany, and wherever it is read it will be re- 
garded with great favor. 


) 
A Study for young men: or a Sketch of Sir Thomas Fow- 
ell Buxton: By Rev. Thomas Birney. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co.—1856. pp. 149. 


The subject of this memeir was a most excellent man, whose virtues 
are worthy of all imitation. He is an example of how much can be ac- 
complished for the good of mankind.and the glory of God, by a single 
individual who is influenced by the principles of the gospel, and possess- 
es energy of character. His name is associated with many noble re- 
forms and philanthropic measures. He, was a good man, and was a 
beautiful illustration of the power of the truth as itis inJesus. The 
book before us will be useful, especially to the young. 
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‘Elements of Logic: or the basis of Lectures by William 
Barron, F. RS. H., with large supplementary additions, 
chiefly from Watts, Abercrombie, Brown, Whately, Wills 
and Thomson. Edited and compiled by Rev. James Rh. 
Boyd. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co.—1856. pp. 242. 


The lectures which form the basis of this volume, were delivered for 
twenty-five sessions in the University of St. Andrews. They were elab- 
orated with great care, and seem in every way worthy.of the attention of 
all who desire to become acquainted with the science of logic. On 
those points where, for practical utility, a more extended discussion is 
necessary, or where the original work is in any way deficient, the Amer- 
ican editor, who is so well known for his successful editorial labors, has 
added matter from the works of distinguished writers onlogic. <A pecu- 
liar feature of this book is the omission of much that is useless and in- 
tricate on the subject of syllogism, whilst at the same time. is presenged 
a full discussion of the value and functions of that ancient form of rea- 
soning. We believe that the work possesses many advantages over the 
text books more generally in use in our Academic schools, and will com- 
mend itself to the favorable notice of instructors in this department of 
learning. 


Gotthold’s Emblems: or Invisible Things understood by 
Things that are made. By Christian Scriver, Minister of 
Magdeburg in 1671. ‘Translated from the twenty-eighth 
German edition, by the Rev. Robert Menzies, Hoddam. 


“Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and Gop in everything.” 


Edinburg: T..& T. Clark, 38, George Street. London: 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. -Dublin: John Robertson, and 
Hodges & Smith. Philadelphia: Smith & English.—1857. 


"This belongs to the class of devotional books, and holds a very high 
place arfong them. Justly celebrated and widely diffused in Germany, 
its introduction to the English community will be a welcome service. 
The name of its author stands high among the sons of our church inthe 
fatherland, and his practical works have exerted, and’ still are great in 
influence. We are gratified that the sphere of his usefulness is to be ex- 
tended by this publication. It appears to us to be very happily executed, 
and we hope it will be extensively circulated. 

It consists of a series of meditations, each one brief, for every day 
from January to June. The ordinary affairs of life, common things are 
employed as emblems to illustyate religious truth, and furnish the text 
for rich, spiritual comment. The instruction is of the most solid charac- 

~ ter, and the reflections exceedingly beautiful. The following is part of 
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the account given of the author, in the translator's preface: “Christian 
Seriver was born on the 2d January, 1629, at Rendsburg, studied at Ros- 
tock, was appointed deacon at Stendal in 1653, Pastor of the church of 
St. James at Magdeburg in 1667, and court preacher and consistorial 
councillor at Quedlinburg in 1690, where, en the 5th of April, 1693, he 
departed this life. 

The honors and applause paid by his contemporaries to this richly 
gifted minister of the pure word of God, are almost without a parallel. 
Not only was he so precious and dedr to his congregation at Magdeburg, 
that, according to his own public testimeny at parting from them, they 
would, if possible, have ‘plucked out their eyes and given them to him;’ 
but he inspired the warmest affection in christian brethren, in quarters 
far beyond.the narrow limits of his personal labors, and frequently re- 
ceived from them addresses full of acknowledgment and gratitude. The 
Queen of Sweden (at that time the first and most powerful protestant 
kingdom in the world), invited him to be her spiritual guide and court 
preacher at Stockholm, and he wept and was inconsolable when, feeling 
the infirmities of age, and, prompted by modesty and attachment to his. 

flock and sorely afflicted fatherland, he declined the honorable call. The 
most eminent theologians of the day also looked up to him with bound- 
less esteem, and humbly yielded the palm to one who was the humblest 
of them all. The celebrated Spener often extolled Scriver, and says, ‘in 
him [ am sensible of a much richer measure of grace than has been al- 
lotted to myself.’ In one passage, he longs for the opportunity of once 
more, in this present life, seeing and conversing with that chosen friend 
of God, as a mercy for which he would require specially to thank the 
Lord. Dr..Pritius, J. F. Buddeus and Chr. Kb. Weismann. in writings 
that survive, are, in like manner, full of his praise. Seriver’s numerous 
writings were read, applauded, and almost devoured, wherever the Ger- 
man language was known and the evangelical church possessed living 
members; andthe principal of them passed through numerous editions, 
even after the author's death. 

The following testimonies to his high standing are furnished in the 
preface. His biographer, Pastor Brauns, says: “Scriver had no equal in 
his day. In the spacious halls of Seripture he wanders up and down, 
more at home than in his own house. He plays on its thousand strings, 
like David on his harp, without one false note.. He is never beneath and 
never above, but always at the vital centre of the world. From that the 
stream of his discourse flows forth, clear as the crystal spring of Siloa, 
and strong as the flood of Jordan, descending from Lebanon through 
the flowery borders of the Holy land. His preaching is a tempest in the 
sky, a gentle May-shower dropping through the sunshine upon the parch- 
ed land, gleams of lightning, that terrify the night; peals of thunder 
making the earth tremble under the foot of the traveller. But come and 
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see. Do more: read the works of this old Psalmist.” “The emblems 
(or according to their original title, ‘Ineidental Devotions’) form a costly 
set of pure and genuine diamonds, three hundred and sixty-six in num- 
ber (inthe original, four hundred), and each of them reflecting heaven. 
lt is a book for all men, from the beggar on his pallet of straw, to the 
‘prince upon his throne.” (Pastor Wimmer.) ' 

“With a strangely child-like eye, and charming lips, Scriver leads us 
forth into nature, as into a vault of mirrors, from which the image of 
God everywhere shines forth.” (The Berlin Literarisch Zeitung of Dec. 
27: 1843.) 

Such tributes of praise show us that in Scriver we have no ordinary 
man, and inyite us to draw instruction from the wells which he has pro- 
vided for us, Asa specimen of the work, we give the first meditation, 
entitled the Dial Plate—January Ist. 


“On the first morning of a new year, Gotthold, wishing to know the 
time of day, looked up to the dial of the church spire, where hands, 
moyed by the mechanism within, indicated the hours upon a broad line 
of gilded numbers. Led into devout reflection, he observed to those 
around him: [highly approve of marking the hours with letters of golds 
it may well admonish us of the value of time, which is indeed too pre- 
cious to be purchased, even with the chief of metals; and of this truth, 
many and all of us need to be reminded." Chrysaurus, a man of rank 
and fortune, had Jived an ungodly life; when his end drew near, he be- 
held a troop of dreadful demons standing around his -bed, and waiting 
for his soul, and exclaimed with a voice of anguish, Oh, for time! On- 
’ ly till tomorrow! Spare me till tomorrow! But his entreaties were 
vain. For himtime was past, and the respite terminated, Ah! how 
much he would have given for even a few hours in which to repent! 
And yet how seldom we reflect upon the value of time, and how prodi- 
gally we spend it! How large the portions of it which we sleep, play, 
talk, eat, drink, riot away, andin short, unprofitably waste; and how 
long we deem the little fragments devoted to spiritual exercises, such as 
converse with God, the study of His Word, devout contemplation, and 
the search of conscience! The hand upon the dial moves incessantly 
round, and passing hour after hour, will point at last to that at which 
you andI shall die; and it will be said of us, He has departed this life. 
We shall then have done with time, have entered upon eternity, and shall, 
stand before the Judge. Let us therefore diligently improve every hour,” 
and permit none to pass without yielding us some advantage for the 
world to come. Let every stroke of the clock remind us that another 
portion of time is gone, and that we shall have to give account of it to 
God. “As we have opportunity (orig., while we have time) leéus do 
good.” 


r 
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My God! seal these words upon my hearty and help me to employ the 
year which is now commencing, ina way may never repent of in eter- 
nity.” 


The Life of Rev. Michael Schlatter, with a full account of 
his Travels and Labors among the Germans in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland and Virginia ; including 
his Services as Chaplain in the French and Indian War, 
and in the War of the Revolution. 1716 to 1790. By 
Rey. H. Harbaugh, A. M., Member of the Historital So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania; Author of ‘The Sainted Dead,” 
“Heavenly Recognition,” “Heavenly Home,” “Birds of 
the Bible,” “Union with the Church,” &e. &e. 


. Durch meine Feder kommt dieses Wehklagen der elenden ver- 
lassenen, hirtenlosen und um Hiilfeschreienden Pennsylva- 
nischen Gemeinden gegenwiirtig zu euren Ohren! Schlat- 
ter’s Appeal to the Churches of Europe, 1752. Philadel- 


phia: Lindsay & Blakiston.—1857. 


This is a very valuable contribution to the history of the German 
church in the United States. Our Reformed brethren may justly recall 
the labors and memory of one who was so active and faithful in the es- 
tablishment of their church in this country. 

Mr. Harbaugh has performed his task in a very cr@itable manner, 
and his book deserves a wide Circulation. 


A Manual of Church History by Henry E. F. Guericke, 
Doctor and Professor of Theology in Halle. Translated 
from the German by William G. T. Shedd, Brown Profes- 
sor in Andover Theological Seminary. Ancient Church 
History, comprising the first six. centuries. Andover: 
Published by W. F. Draper. New York: Wiley & Hal- 
sted. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co.—1857. 


Dr. Guericke, the author of this volume, is well known in the Lutheran 
church in this country. His standing for learning and piety is deservedly 
high. Our pages have borne frequent testimony to his eminence, and 
the great value of his works. We refer to.our second volume, page 576, 
for an article in defence of Dr. Guericke, and for our judgment, both in 
regard to his Church History and his other productions. It will be found 
that we hold him in yery high esteem. We have received, therefore, 
with much gratification, this translation of Professor Shedd. We think 
- the Professor has displayed great heroism in undertaking the translation 
of an author who, with his many and great merits, has not that of clear- 
ness. We do not, indeed, think him obscure, but his sentences are in- 
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ferminable and difficult to thread. With an admirable spirit and much 
vitality, there hangs over his pages a heaviness which makes them some- 
times rather repulsive. The labor expended in bringing out his meaning 
pays well. Prof. Shedd has done wisely in not attempting a strictly lite- 
ral translation. He says: “Whoever shall compare the version with the 
original, will not find it an ad verbum translation. To have merely con- 
strued this German author, would have been to have produced an unin- 
telligible book. The work, from beginning to end, has been recast, so 
that while the Author furnishes the substance, the translator hopes that 
the form, style, and diction, exhibit in some degree -the traits and quali- 
ties of the English mind.” 

The Professor adopted a wise course, and we think he has executed 
a difficult task in a way that reflects much credit on his talents and indus- 
try. Compared with the original, his is a readable book. The volume 
now sent forth embraces but one of the three leading periods of church 
history, viz; ancient history. Itis complete in itself. The translator 
pauses for the present, and may or may not hereafter proceed. We can 
only express the hope that he will proceed without delay, and give us the 
remainder. The sale may not be very rapid, but it cannot fail to remu- 
nerate those who haye it in hand. 


Das Apostolische und das Nachapostolische Zeitalter, mit 
Riicksicht auf Unterschied und Einheit in Lehre und 
Leben. Dargestellt von Gotthard Victor Lechler, Doctor 
der Philosophie, Dekan zu Kniltlingen, K. Wiirtemberg. 
Zweite, durchaus umgearbeitete Auflage der von der Tey- 
ler’schen theologischen Gesellschaft gekronten Preisschrift. 
Stuttgart, Verlag von Rudolf Besser. 1857. 


This able and instructive work has grown out of the heresies of the 
Tiibingen School, particularly the party of Dr. Baur. The honor award- 
ed it, the prize of the Teylerschen Society, has, in the eyes of those who 
haye not seen its competitors, strong marks of having been judiciously 
performed. After a careful examination of the work, covering five hun- 
dred and twenty-five pages, we deem the author justifiedin holding 
the Janguage with which he closes his labors. ‘We have then, by a 
careful examination of the apostolic and post apostolic times, attained 
results historically true and honorable to the gospel. We found in the 
apostolic age, by comparing the earliest discourses of the apostles with 
their later letters, the doctrine of Paul with that of James, Peter, John, 
doubtless, various degrees of christian knowledge, manifold types of doc- 
trine, but nowhere contradictions not to be reconciled. 

Tf we adhere to the original sources, the writings of the New‘ Testa- 
meut, without permitting ourselves to be embarrassed in regard to their - 
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genuineness and authenticity, by insufficient objections, if we use them 
without prejudice and in their totality, we can neither regard Paul as an 
enemy of the law, nor the other apostles as so far removed from the true 
and pure gospel, as many have supposed. Much more there appears, on 
the one hand, in the New Testament, a portraiture of Paul, which exhi- 
bits him, with an elevated freedom, dignity, and expansion of spirit, dis- 
playing at the same time,a true devotion tothe law, and on the other 
hand, we must perceive that the other apostles, whose labors were. first 


/directed to the Israelites, not only proclaimed with the utmost zeal and 


devotion, Jesus, the crucified and risen, not only as the Messiah of his 
people, but likewise as the sole ground of salvation for all men. But as 
there is in the church of Christ, “a communion of saints,” so the illumi- 


. nation af God’s grace granted*the apostle Paul, by which he saw the 


glory of God in the face of Jesus more clearly, redounded to the benefit 
of those who were apostles before him, and they too, by this, grew in all 
things in Christ, whois the Head. In the churches, gathered by the 
apostles of the circumcision from the Jews, and by Paul from the Gen- 
tiles, there were, beyond doubt, well defined and influential points of 
difference, and indeed there were, occasionally, collisions between these 
two divisions of christianity, but all this did not prevené a union, not 
merely outward, but inward and fusion, which became more and more 
complete. 

After the death of most of the apostles, the diversity between the Jew- 
ish- christian and the heathen-christian congregations continued, but 
merely as a dissolying condition, influenced by external events, such as 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and afterwards the establishment of an 
exclusively heathen colony on the territory of the holy city, and likewise 
by internal forces, such as the unspent force of Paul’s spirit, the compa- 
ratively small and subordinate Jewish-christian congregations, even with- 
out this, became lost in the communion of the heathen christians, so 
that merely in certain localities, a Jewish christianity, tolerably pure, 
continued till now. But that part of the Jewish christians which con- 
sidered Judaism primary, Christianity secondary,)were, by the true pro- 
gress of events, reduced to a sect, cut off from the chureh, and brought 


<back again to Judaism. It is a fancy, for which history furnishes no 


data, that through the second century a contest between the Pauline and 
Ebionite spirit prevailed, and that by means of mutual concessions, an 
adjustment was brought about. 

On the contrary, the records of that age show the contracted Judaistie 
stand-point as completely vanquished, whilst on the other hand, Paul’s 
system was the basis of all the regulations of the church life, though it 
may not always have been in the highest forms of the Apostle’s doctrine. 

Tn this development of history, we recognize not the play of human 
passion, but the wise disposition (Walten) of the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
governs his church till all enemies are made his footstool.” 
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The American Sunday School and its adjuncts. By James 
W. Alexander, D. D. Philadelphia: American Sunday 
School Union, No. 316, Chesnut Street- 


Dr. Alexander's reputation asa writer, and his high standing as a 
christian divine, furnish the guarantee of a valuable treatise on the prac- 
tical and eminently interesting subjects he has handled in this book. 
We have read the book with much pleasure, and regard it as adapted to 
be eminently useful in the department to which it belongs. The author 
enters with spirit into the interests of Sabbath Schools and the religious 
training of the young. We trust that his counsel will be extensively re- 
ceived, marked and inwardly digested, and that it will bring forth the 
fruits of good living, to the glory of the grace of God. 


The Bible a perfect Book: An address delivered before the 


Bible Society of Pennsylvania College and the Fheological 
Seminary, April 13th, 1852. By Rev. C. P. Krauth, 
Pastor of the Hyangelical Lutheran Church, Winchester, 


Va. 


The first edition of this discourse having been exhausted, and ocea- 
sionally calls for copies, which could not be supplied, made, a revised 
edition has been published. It is produced in Mr. Neinstedt’s best style. 
It will be furnished in quantities, at ten cents a copy, or ten dollars a 
hundred, single copies twelve and a half cents, on application to Mr. A. 
D. Buehler, or the Hditors of the Review. © 


- Dr. Bomberger and his coadjutors are proceeding with their translation 
of Dr. Herzog’s Encyclopedia- Four numbers have left the press. Drs 
Herzog, ina letter to the Editor, approves of this plan of publishing in 
an English dress, an abridgment of his work. 


The Arts of Design: especially as related to Female Kdu- 
cation. An Address delivered inthe Hall of the Mary- 
’ land Institute at the Commencement of the Female De- 
partment of the School of Design, Nov. 25, 1856, by Rev. 

J: A. Seiss, A. M.—pp. 27. 


Our Temple: A Sermon preached at the dedication of the 
Central Evangelical Lutheran Church, Staunton, Va., Nov. 
30,1856, by Rev. J. A. Seiss, A. M.—pp. 16. 


We have read both these discourses with interest. They contain much 
useful matter, written’ in a chaste and pleasant style. They are credita- 
ble to the author, and worthy of the permanent form given to them by 
the respective committees who solicited their publication, 


** 
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NINTH VOLUME OF THE EVANGELICAL REVIEW. 


In entering upon the ninth volume of the Hvyangelical. Review, the 
Editors have a few words to say to its friends and to the public generally. 

In the first place, we have to make our grateful acknowledgments to 
the many friends who have so generously and efficiently supported us by 
their subscriptions, their contributions, their words of encouragement, 
and efforts to sustain and extend our circulation. It gives us the most 
sincere pleasure to recognize in this, not only the assurance of. private 
friendship, but also the belief that our labors are calculated to promote 
the interests of general, intelligence, a sound church feeling and theolo- 
gical literature. To our contributors, especially, we are under the deep- 
est obligations, for the time and thought which they have so disinterest- 
edly devoted to the aid of our undertaking. 

We have, however, to regret that our circulation is so limited as not 
only to interfere with our desires to make the Review, in every respect, 
equal to the best works of the kind published in this country, but also 
with its usefulness. We feel persuaded that all of our ministers and in- 
tellizent laymen require a work of this kind. No denomination of chris- 
tians having any claims to respectability in numbers and intelligence, is 
destitute of such a medium for the interchange of thought, and for the 
cultivation of its history and theology, and the preservation of such ma- 
terials, in a convenient and appropriate form. With all our consciousness 
of the deficiencies of the Review, in various respects, we are yet free to 
say, that it has contributed more to the cultivation of Lutheran literature, 
history and theology in the Nnglish language, than any publication that 
we have hitherto had. The eight volumes which we have now published 
must, we are assured, remain as a monument of the industry and learn- 
ing of our American writers, and serve as a store-house to which all who 
wish to know the state of theology among us during this time, must al- 
ways resort, and without which, the library of none of our ministers can 
be regarded as’complete. 


But we are anxious to make the Review, still more worthy of the 
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church which it represents, and more generally useful and acceptable 
than it has hitherto been. We would enlarge its size, and increase the 
range and variety of its articles. But, for this, an increased subscription 
list is absolutely necessary. All that is required for this is, that every 
Lutheran minister in thé United States should become a subscriber, and 
do what he can to extend its circulation among his intelligent members, 
and others who might be interested in it. Is itasking too much to re- 
quest our friends to unite in an effort to accomplish this? 

Tn order to increase the efficiency of the Review, we have now associ- 
ated with us, as co-editor, Prof. M. L. Sronvur, of Pennsylvania College. 
Prof. Stoever is well known to the public at large, not only by the posi- 
tion which he occupies, but also by his literary productions, and especi- 
ally by his contributions to the historical department of the Review. His 
regular engagement in the management of the Review, will enable the 
other editors to devote increased attention to other departments of the 
work, and especially to our German and other foreign theology, upon 
which it is a part of our design to bestow more attention than we have 
hitherto done. 

As regards the principles upon which the Review is conducted, we 
propose no change: we stand where we stood at the commencement of 
this undertaking. We desire to cultivate a Lutheran theology and litera- 
ture in the English language, and the Review is open to all who can in- 
struct and edify the public for which we labor, by articles of a respectable 
literary character in any department of our work. We know no sect or 
party in the church. We give our own private opinions, and are willing 
that all of our friends should do the same thing, provided they do itin a 
manner consistent with the character and design of sucha publication. 

‘We trust, therefore, that with the liberal and impartial attitude which 
we have ever occupied, and which we still desire to occupy towards breth- 
ren of all shades of opinion in the church, it will be employed as the 
common repository of thought for all parts of the Lutheran Church in 
this country. 

With these statements we commit this undertaking once more to the 
consideration of our friends and the church, with the assurance that, at 
least that share of general approbation and aid which we have hitherto 
received, will not be withheld from us in the future. j 


C. P. KRAUTH, 
W. M. REYNOLDS. 
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The following gentlemen have furnished contributions to the pages of 
the Evangelical Review, from whom, as well as from others, similar fa- 
vors in the future are expected : 


W. M. Reynolds, D. D., H, L. Baugher, D. D., C. F. Schaeffer, D. D., 
H. I. Schmidt, D. D., J.G. Morris, D. D., Rev. C. Porterfield Krauth, 
A. M., Rev. J. A. Seiss, A.M., C. P. Krauth, D. D., B. Kurtz, D. D., 
- J. Few Smith, D. D., 8S. W. Harkey, D. D., Prof. M. Jacobs, A. M., J. 
W. Richards, D. D., Prof. M. L. Stoever, A.M. G. B. Miller, D. D., . 
T. Stork, D. D., H. Mills, D. D., Rev. B. M. Schmucker, A. M., Rey. G. 
Dichl, A. M., Rey. E. Greenwald, L. Hichelberger, D. D., 8. S.Schmuck- 
er, D. D., Rev. J. N. Hoffman, A. M., C. W. Schaeffer, D. D., Prof. H. 
W. Thorpe, A. M., Rev. B. Sadtler, A. M., G. A. Lintner, D.D., Rey. 
C. Walker, A. M., Prof. F. A. Muhlenberg, A. M., Rev. H. Ziegler, A. 
M., Prof. M. Loy, Prof. A. T. Bievent, Rev. J. Oswald, A. M., Prof. D. 
Worley, A. M., Rev. J. L. Schock, A. M., Rev. J. A. Brown, A. M., W. 
J. Mann, D. D., Rev. P. Rizer, A. M., D. F. Bittle, D.D., ‘Prot. ¥. 
Springer, A: M., Rev. E. Miller, A. M., Rev. B. Appleby, Rev. M. Valen- 
tine, A. M., Rey. F, R. Anspach, A. M., Rey. J. Ulrich, A. M., Rey. A. 
L. Bridgman, A. M., Rev. C. C. Baughman, A. M., Prof. G. Seyffarth, 
D. D., Rev. Jc R. Keiser, A. M., Prof. F. Apel, Rey. A. H. Lochman, A. 
M., E. McPherson, A.M., Rey. M. Officer, Rev. L, W. Heydenreich, Prof. 
F. W. Conrad. 
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ARTICLE I. 
DIGEST OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


Compiled and arranged from the Original Standards and 
Theological Writings of the Evangelical Luth. Church, 


# ve By J. A. Seiss, A. M., Baltimore, Md. 


Articue I. 
On the Basis of Christian Doctrine. 


I. “Nature, left to herself, and unassisted by Divine teach- 
ings, certainly wanders into mazes of perplexity, involves 
herself in error and blindness, and becomes the victim of 
folly, full of all sorts of superstition.” —Luther XJ. 481. 

John 17: 25; Matt. 22: 29; Rom. 1: 21—26, 


IL. “The derivation of our faith is from the Divine Revela- 

tion, contained in the sacred Scriptures.” — Quenstedt, I. 32. 
John 20: 31; Rom. 15: 4; 1 Cot. 2:5. 

Ill. The Scriptures are those Divine Records which were 
written by the Prophets and Apostles, as the Holy Ghost 
moved them, and which reveal to us the nature and will of 
God.” —Hutter’s Compend. p. 1. 

2 Pet. 1:21; Luke 1:70; Heb.1:1, 2; Gal. 1:11. 


IV. “We receive and adopt, with all the heart, the pro- 
phetice and apostolic writings of the Old and New Testaments, 
as the clear and pure fountains of Israel; and hold, that these 
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NO. XXXIV. 
OCTOBER, 1857. 


ARTICLE I. 
DIGEST OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


Compiled and arranged from the Original Standards and 
Theological Writings of the Evangelical Luth. Church. 


note ‘By J. A. Seiss, A. M., Baltimore, Md. 


ArticLe I. 
On. the Basis of Christian Doctrine. 


I. “Nature, left to herself, and unassisted by Divine teach- 
ings, certainly wanders into mazes of perplexity, involves 
herself in error and blindness, and becomes the victim of 
folly, full of all sorts of superstition.”—Luther XJ. 481. 

John 17: 25; Matt. 22: 29; Rom. 1: 21—26. 


II. “The derivation of our faith is from the Divine Revela- 
tion, contained in the sacred Scriptures.” — Quenstedt, I. 32. 
John 20: 31; Rom. 15: 4; 1 Cot. 2:5. 


Ili. The Scriptures are those Divine Records which were 
written by the Prophets and Apostles, as the Holy Ghost 
moved them, and which reveal to us the nature and will of 
God.” —Hutter’s Compend. p. 1. 

2 Pet. 1:21; Luke 1:70; Heb. 1: 1,2; Gal. 1:11. 
IV. “We receive and adopt, with all the heart, the pro- 


phetic and apostolic writings of the Old and New Testaments, 
as the clear and pure fountains of Israel; and hold, that these 
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sacred Scriptures alone, are the sole and infallible rule by 
which all teachers and doctrines are to be tried and judged.” 
—Lormula of Concord, Epitome, pref. 

2 Cor. 10:12; Is. 8:20; Deut. 11:18; 4:2; James 1221. 


V. “Other writings, and symbols, are not authorities like 
the Holy Scriptures. They are only testimonies and expla- 
nations of our faith, showing how, at any time, the Holy 
Scriptures were under stood by those who then lived.’”—or- 
mula of Concord, ibid. 

Col. 2:8; Gal. 1:8 


Agtrete I. 


Concerning God. : 


I. “Our churches unanimously hold and teach, as concluded 
by the Council of Nice, that there is but one Divine Hssence, 
which is called, and tr aly i is, God.” —Augsburg Conf. Art. L 

1 Cor. 8: 4—6; Is. 44: 6; Pioaks 6: 4; Mark 12: 29. 


IL. “God is a spiritual Being, intelligent, eternal ood, 
holy, just, merciful, most free, infinite in ‘eral, 
the Father eternal, who from eternity begat the Son, bis 1m- 
age, the Son, the coeternal image of the Father, and the 
Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son.”—Me- 
lanchthon’s Loct Communes, De Deo. 


John 4: 24; 1 John 3: 20; Ps. 90:2; Numb. 23:19; Matt. 19: 
Lis Revilb 2 35 "Ts. 6: GPs 145: 8; 135:6; Rey. 1:85;°Ps. 14726: 


Ill. “The Father eternal, together with the Son and the 
Holy Ghost, created and preserves the heavens, and the earth, 
and all creatures, and hath selected for himself a church from 
among men created after his own image and for a peculiar 
service, that by it this true and. only God, revealed by indu- 
bitable testimonies through the word delivered by the pro- 
phets and apostles,-might be known, adored and worshipped.” 
—Lbid. 

Is, 42:53 Colds 16; Rom. 11s/36... > 


ey SABTICUBVLEL. 
The Trinity of the Godhead. 


I. “There are three persons in the one Divine Essence, 
equally powerful, equally eternal—God the ee God the 
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Son, God the Holy Ghost—who are one Divine Essence, eter- 
nal, incorporeal, indivisible, infinite in power, wisdom, and 
goodness, the Creator and Preserver of all things visible and 
invisible.”—Awgsburg Confession, Art. 2. 


Passages indicating some plurality in Godhead :—Gen. 1: 26; “And 
Gop said, Let us make man in ovr image, after our likeness.” Also 
Gen. 3: 2254137: Job 35:10; Ps. 100:3; 149:2; John1J4: 23. 


Passages which designate the Father, Son, and Spirit severally as God: 
Que Farner, 1 Cor. 8:6; “One God, the Mather,”-1 Pet. 1:2; “Mlect 
aécording to the foreknowledge of God the Father.” Eph. 6:23. 


Tue Son, or Mussian, Is. 9: 6—“Unto usa sonis given: and hisname 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God.” John 1: 1, 14. 
—'The Word was God. And the Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
amongus.” Matt. 1: 22, 23.—‘‘This was done that it might be fulfilled 
which-wag spoken of the Lord by the prophets, saying, Behold, a virgin 
shall be with child,and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his 
name Hnunanucl, which being interpreted is, God with us.” Rom. 9: 5. 
— Christscame, who is over all, God blessed for ever.” Also John 2 
28; dude 25: 1 Cor.2: 8; Acts 10:36; 1 John 5: 20; 1 Cor. 15: 47. 


Tue Sprit, or Hoty Guost, 2 Cor. 3: 17, 18.—“Now the Lord is that 
Spirit, .. but we all, with open face heholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the same image from glory to glory, even as 
by the Spirit of the Lord”— margin: “even as of the Lord the Spirit.” 
Acts 523, 4.—“Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy 
Ghost? Thou hast not lied unto men but unto God.” Also 1 Cor. 3: 
16; 12:4—6. ; 

Passages which mention the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost as on the 

-same worshipful Divine equality: Matt. 28: 19.—‘Go ye therefore and 
teach (make disciples or Christians of) all nations, baptizing them in the 
name of the Mather, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 2 Cor. 
13: 14.—“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the leve of God, and 
the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all.” Also Eph. 2: 18; 
T Pet. 1: 2. 

Passages which ascribe creation, the exclusive work of Deity, to the 
Father, Son, and Spirit severally. The Vather is Creator: 1 Cor. 8: 6. 
—“There is but one God, the Father, of whom are all things.” 

The Son is Creator: John 5:19—“What things soever he (the Fa- 
ther) doeth, these also docth the Son likewise.” 1 Cor. 8: 6.—“One Lord 
Jesus Christ, by whom are all things.” Col. 1: 12-17.—“Giving thanks 
unto the Father which hath . . translated us into the kingdom of his dear 
Son, .. whois the image of the invisible God, the first-born of every 
ereature: for by him were all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible; all things were created by him 
and for him: and he is before all things, wnd by him all things consist.” 
John 1: 3.—“And without him was not anything made that was made.” 


The Spirit is Creatoy: Job 33: 4.—“The Spirit of God hath made 
me, and the breath ofthe Almighty hath given me life.” Ps. 33; 6.— 
“By the word of the Lord were the heavens }made; and all the host of 
them 67 the breath of his inouth.” Gen. 1: 2.—*And the Spirit of God 
moyed upon the face of the waters.” “John 6: 63.—“It is the Spirit that 
qui¢keneth.” 
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II. “This is the true Christian Faith, that we worship one 
God in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity, neither confounding 
the persons, nor dividing the Essence. Jor there is one per- 
son of the Father, another of the Son, another of the Holy 
Ghost. Butthe Godhead of the Father, of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost is one: equal in glory, co-eternal in majesty. 
Such as the Father is, such is the Son, and such is the Holy 
Ghost. The Father is uncreated, the Son uncreated, the 
Holy Ghost uncreated. The F ather is incomprehensible, 
(infinite) the Son incomprehensible, and the Holy Ghost in- 
comprehensible. The Father is eternal, the Son eternal, the 
Holy Ghost eternal. And yet, there are not three cternals, 
but one eternal. fo there are not three uncreated Beings, 
nor three incomprehensible Beings; but one uncreated, and 
one incomprehensible. So likewise the Father is Almighty, 
the Son Almighty, andthe Holy Ghost Almighty ; and yet, 
there are not three Almighties, but one Almighty. So the 
Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God; 
and yet, there are not three Gods, but one God. So likewise 
the Father is Lord, the Son is Lord, and the Holy Ghost is 
Lord; and yet, not three Lords, but one Lord. For, as we, 
according to christian truth, must acknowledge each person 
by itself to be God and Lord, so we are forbidden by the 
christian religion to say there are three Gods and Lords. The 
Father is neither made of any one, nor created, nor begotten. 
The Son is of the Father alone, not made, nor created, but 
begotten. The Holy Ghost is of the Father and of the Son, 
neither made, nor created, nor begotten, but proceeding. So 

‘ there is one Father, not three Fathers; one Son, not three 
Sons; and one Holy Ghost, not three Holy Ghosts. -And in 
this Trinity, none is afore or after the other; none is greater 
or less than the other; but the whole three persons together 
are coeternal and coequal. So that in all things, as afore- 
said, the Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in Unity, is to be 
worshipped.” —Athanasian Creed. , 

Passages which show that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are not, in 
all respects, one and the same: John 14: 16, 26—“I (the Son) will pray 
the Hather, and he shall give you anoruer comforter... The comforter 
which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will sendin my name, he 
shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.’ Matt. 3 : 16, 17.—In these verses, as 
Melanchthon remarks, “The Father honk saying, This is my beloved 
Son; the Son at the same time stands by the river in sight of all the 
people ; and the Holy. Ghost, in true visible form, alights upon the Son.” 
The Sonis spoken of as “begotten;” John 1:14; 3:16; Heb. 1: 6; 5: 
5; 1dohn 4:9; this is never said of the Father or of the Holy Ghost. 
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The Son is said to have assumed human nature, and become incarnate: 
John 1: oa Rom. 1: 3; 8: 3; Gal. 4:4; Phil. 2: 5,8; Heb. 2: 11,14, 
Wh nO: "1 John 4: 5, 35 neither ig this ever said of the Father or of 
the Holy Ghost. The Holy Ghost is not the Father, because he is said 
to be sent by, and to proceed from the Father; John 14: 16, 26; 15: 26. 
Neither is the Holy Ghost the Son, for he is represented as present in 
the Son’s absence; John 16:7; andto be sent by the Son; John 15: 
26346; 7; Acts 2:33. 

Passages which show that there is, nevertheless, a Divine equality and 
oneness between the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost: 1 John 5: 7.—“For 
there are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Ghost: and these three are one.” John 10: 30-— I (the Son) 
and my “Father are one.” Phil. 2: 5, 6.—“In Christ Jesus; who, being 
in the form of God, thought it not robbery to he equal with God.” John 
5: 18.—“Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him, because .. he 
said that God was his Father, making himself equal with God.” 

There certainly is but one God; (see under Article II, sec. I.) but the 
Father is called God, 1 Cor. 8: 6; 1 Pet. 1:2; Eph. 6:23; The Son 
or Messiah is called God, Is. 9:6; John 1: 1,14; Matt. F: 22, 23; 
Rom. 9: 5; John 20: 28; Jude 25; 1 Cor. 2:8; Acts 10:36; 2 Peter 
1:1; 1 John 5: 20; 1 Cor. 15: 47; and the Holy Ghost is called God, 
2 Cor. 3: Laps; Acts 5: 3,4; 1 Cor. 3:16; 12: 4—6. 


The one only God is the one only Creator, Is. 44:.24; and yet, the 
work of creation is ascribed to Father, Son, and Spirit. (See under Arti- 
cle III, sec. 1.) 


God only is efernal, 1 Tim. 6: 16; butthe Scriptures ascribe eternity 
to the Father; John 5: 26, James 1:7; and to the Son; Is. 9:63; Mi- 
eah 5:2; John 1:1; 5:26; 8:58; Heb. 13:8; Rev.1:11; andto 
the Hol, y Ghost ; Heb. 9: 14. 


Omniscience belongs exclusively to God, 1 Tim. 1: 173 but itis as- 
eribed to the Mather, Matt.6:4,6,18; 1 Pet.1:25; also to the Son, 
John 16: 30; 21:17; 2:24; Heb. 4:3; andalso tothe Spirit, John 
14: 26; 1 Cor. 2: 10, 11. 

Another attribute belonging only to God, is omnipresence; but it is 


ascribed to the Son, Matt. 18: 20; 28: 20; John 1: 48; and to the Holy 
Ghost, Ps. 139: 7. 


IiI. “We should and must abide by the word of God, in 
what the Scriptures say of these matters; to wit, that Christ 
is true God with the Father, and that the Holy Ghost truly 
is God; and that still there are not three Gods, nor three 
Essences, like three men, three angels, or three suns; like- 
wise, that God in his essential Being admits of no distine- 
tions, but is but one only Divine Essence. Hence, though 
there are three persons, God the Father, God the Son, God 
the Holy Ghost, yet we are not to draw distinctions in or to 
divide the Essence ; for there is but one only Divine Essence, 
and it cannot be divided.” —Luther, 22, p. 375. 

1 Tim. 3: 16. 


Le; 
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ArticLte LY. 


Oreation and Providence. 


I. “It was the will of God to be revealed and known. 
Henee all things were made by him, and wonderful means 
employed to convince us, that the things that are, have not 
originated in chance, but that there is an eternal, ereative 
mind, good and just, watehing over and judging the actions: 
of men.”—Loct Com. De “Cll 


Eph, 3* 9—11. 


IL. “It must be believed, that things were not only made 
by the Lord, but that he also preserves and sustains them in 
existence. Every year God causes the earth to put forth and 
produce fruit, and gives life to them that live. This susten- 
ance and preservation of things, is usually called a general 
work of God; but he is by no means limited in it to seconda- 
ry causes, so as to be unable to’do more than what secondary 
causes may aécount for. God is a most free agent, main- 
taining the order of his works, and yet modifying many 
things for the sake of man. The or dinary course of things 
yielded to the prayers of Moses, Elijah and Isaiah ;,and so 
it is in the case of all the devout.” —Loci Com. De Creat. 


Neh. 9: 6; Ps. 75:6; 37: 55 Matt. 21: 22. 


III. “God is with what he has made, not as the God of the 
Stoics, but as free to do his pleasure, supporting his creatures, 
guiding them in his infinite mercy, bestowing upon them his 
blessings, either acceler ating or allaying the operations of, 
secondary causes.” —Loci Com. De Creat. 


1 Chron. 29: 11, 12. : 


IV. “Providence is that system of Divine dealings in 
which God not only observes all that happens or is done, the 
good as well as the evil; but by which also he sustains and 
keeps all that he has made, and especially by which he evinces 
his care for the welfare of those who become subjects of sal- 
vation, in directing, supporting and prospering the good un- 
dertakings of men, in warding off and rebuking evil, and in 
either preventing or permitting it, so.as in the end, even in 
sp'te of the devil and all the wicked, to work out his own glo- 
ry and the good of hig chosen people. me s Comp. 41. 

Ps..66: 7; Rom. 8:28; Proy. 16:3, 4. ; 
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Y. “Providence is extraordinary, when God operates with- 
out secondary agents, or beyond or above secondary agents, 
or contrary to them and the nature of things, or, what is the 
same, above oragainst the common order which he has insti- 
tuted. Providence is ordinary, where God carries on his ad- 
ministrations by common means, as through the appointed 
and accustomed course of nature. All miracles are the re- 
sults of God’s extraordinary providence.” — Quenstede, 1, 535, 

1 Cor. 12: 6. 


ARTICLE V. 
The Divine Law. 


I. “The law of God is a Divine inculcation, which shows: 
what God requires, what we are to do or leave undone, and 
demands a perfect righteousness towards God, and pronounces 
wrath and eternal death upon those who have not this perfect 
righteousness.”—Loct Com. De Leg. 

Ts. 33: 22; Rom. 7: 10. ; 


Il. “The law of nature, is that knowledge of the Divine 
law which is written in the hearts of all men by natural con- 
stitution, human reason, and innate moral sense.’’—Loc¢ 
Com De Leg. Nat. 

Rom. 2: 14, 15. 


III. “Philosophy or natural law, however, is inadequate to 
teach or reveal the impureness of the heart, or to make man- 
ifest how all men are wanting in the knowledge and fear of 
God.” —Loct Com. De Leg. : 

Rom, 7: 7,9. 


IV. “Accordingly, we believe, teach, and unanimously 
confess, that the law proper is a Divine teaching, in which the 
_ just and immutable will of God is revealed, informing us 
what man is required to be, in his nature, thoughts, words, 
and deeds, in order to be pleasing and acceptable to God, 
and declaring the wrath of God, and present and eternal 
punishments, against all transgressors.” —Formula of Con- 
cord, Haplanation, 5. 
Rom. 10:5; Gal. 3: 10. 


VY. “All the Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, consist of two leading parts, to wit: the Law, and the 
Gospel, or Divine promises. In some places we have the 
law, and in others we haye the offer of grace through the 
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glorious promises concerning Christ. Tere, however, we call 
that the Law which is contained in the ten commandments.” 
—Apology, Art. 4. 


The one is described in Rom. 2: 8—10; the other in Eph. 1: 9—12. 


VI. “These ten commandments not only require an out- 
wardly moral life, or good works which reason can in a meas- 
ure produce; but they demand much more exalted things, 
beyond all human strength and the reach of reason. The 
law requires of us truly to fear God, and to love him with all 
the heart, to call upon him in every time of need, and to fix - 
our confidence in him alone. It demands of us to believe 
with steadiness and the utmost certainty, that God is withus, 
to hear our prayers, and to grant our requests. It demands 
that we should look to God for life and every consolation in 
the midst of death; that in all our troubles we should sub- © 
mit entirely to his will; and that we should not fly from him 
in death and aflliction, but be obedient to him, and willingl 
bear and suffer whatever may be our lot.” —Apol. Art. 4. 


Rom. 7:14; Matt. 22: 37—40; James 2: 10. 


VII. “The law is and remains, with the penitent and the 
impenitent, with the regenerate and the unregenerate, the 
self-same law—the immutable will of God.”—formula of 
Concord, Epit. 6. 

Rom. 3: 31; Matt. 5:17. 


VIII. “Although such as sincerely believe, and are truly 
converted to God, are liberated through Christ, acquitted, 
and free from the curse and condemning power of the law ; 
nevertheless, they are not, therefore, without law; but they 
have been redeemed by the Son of God for the very purpose; 
that they might exercise themselves in it day and night ;’ Ps. 
1:2; 119: 1; sqq.”—Pormula of Concord, Hpit. 6. 

1 Cor. 9: 21; Heb. 8: 10; Rom. 7: 22. 


TX. ‘The law was given to man for three purposes: First, 
to preserve outward order, by restraining the unruly and dis- 
obedient. Second, that men thereby might be brought to a 
knowledge of their sins. Zhzrd, that even subsequent to 
regeneration, inasmuch as the carnal nature still cleaves to 
them, they might have a fixed rule by which to direct and re- 
gulate their entire lives.” —formula of Concord, pit. 0. 


Gal. 3:19; 1Tim. 1:9; Rom. 5: 20; Ps. 119: 10, 
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X. “But the principal office and force of the law is, to 
reveal depravity and all its fruits, and to show to man how 
entirely and deeply his nature has fallen,.and how utterly 
' depravedit is. For the law must needs charge him as being 
without the true God, and as gone to the service of other Gods, 
which he would not have believed without the law. By this 
means he is alarmed, humbled, and made to tremble, doubt, 
and long for help which he knows not whence to obtain, and 
begins to complain and evince his hatred to God. Rom, 4: 
15; 5: 13, 20.” ... This, then, is the thunderbolt of God, 
by which he strikes down both open sinners and pretended 
Saints, pronouncing them all unrighteous, and driving all of 
them into terror and desperation. This is the hammer spoken 
of in Jeremiah 23: 29.”—Smaleald Articles, 3. 

John 15: 22; Rom. 4: 15; Gal. 3:24; Rom. 3:19. 


Article VI. 

I. “Hvery thing is sin which varies from the law of God.” 

—Formula of Concord, Exp. 2. 
1 John 3:4; 5:17. 

Il. “Sin is a defect, or bias, or act, contrary to the law of 
God, offensive to God, condemned by God, and exposing to 
eternal wrath and punishment, unless forgiven. What is here 
spoken of as defect and bias, answers to inborn evil; acts 
comprise all actual sins, whether external or internal. Both 
defects and acts are alike contrary to the Divine law, which 
not only speaks of actions, but also condemns the blindness, 
deficiencies, and evil inclinations of men; as Paul very stren- 
uously insists in Romans 7.” —Loct Com. De peccato. 

4 


III. “As to the cause.or origin of sin, we teach, that al- 
though Almighty God has created and preserves all nature, 
yet, it is the perverted will which begets sin im all evil doers 
and despisers of God; for such is the will of the devil and 
the ungodly, that, unconstrained by the Divine hand, it turns 
from God to eyil wanderings; as Christ teachesin John 8: 
44.” Augsburg Confession, Art IT. 

James 1: 13—15. 


IV. “It must be acknowledged, as Paul says in Romans 
5: 12, that sin came by the one man, Adam, by whose diso- 
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bedience all became sinners, subject to death and the devil. 
This is called original sin, or the parent sin.” —Smaleald Ar- 
ticles, 3. 

Rom. 5: 12—19. 


Articte VII. 
Original sin and universal depravity. 


Ig “Man was not created in a state of sin and misery, nor 
subject to death, as we now see him, but in the image of 
God.” —Hunnius’ Epitome Credendorum, 159, 

Gen. 1: 27-31; Ecce. 7: 29; Ps. 8:5; James 3: 9. 


II. “The image of God, in which man was made, compri- 
ses a state of perfection in which God delights, and consists 
of a right knowledge of God and his. works, complete righte- 
ousness, true holiness, liberty of will to choose what is good, 
and avoid what is evil, immortality, and lordship over the 
lower creatures.” —Hunnius’ Hpit. Cred. 161. 

Eph. 4: 23; 24; Col. 3: 10. 


III. “‘Adam’s purity and perfection consisted not only of 
perfect soundness of body, a good physical condition, and 
unimpaired bodily powers; but the chief excellence of this 
first and noble creature was, an endowment of spirit embra- 
cing a right knowledge of God and his works, proper rever- 
ence for him, true and happy confidence in him, an under- 
standing in all respects correct and reliable, and a heart well 
disposed towards God and all divine things.” —Apol. Art. 2 

Hz. 28:15; Gen. 5:1; Eph. 4: 23, 24; Col. 3: 10. 


TY. “Man did not continue in this state of perfection and 
glory, but lost the image of God by his disobedience to the 
commands and will of God; by which also he brought a curse 
upon himself and upon his seed, of destruction and misery 
for the life that now is, and for that which is to come.””— ~ 
Hunnius’ Epit. Cred. 169. 

Gen. 3: 1—24; Rom. 5: 12—19; 1 Cor. 2: 14; 15:22; Gen. 6: 12, 


V. “We teach, that since the fall of Adam, all men who 
are naturally engendered, are conceived and born in sin; 
that is, they are all, from their mother’s womb, full of evil 
desires and propensities, and can have, by nature, no true 
faith or fear of God; and that this innate disease, or original 
sin, is truly sin, which brings all those under the eternal 
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wrath of God who are not born again.”—Augsburg Confes- 
sion, Art. 2. 


Ps. 51:5; John 3:6; Rom. 8:7, 8; 3: 9—20. 


VI. “Original sin is not only an entire want of all good- 
ness in spiritual and divine things, but also, in the room of 
the lost image of God,'a deep, evil, awful, unsearchable and 
inexpressible corruption of the whole nature and all its pow- 
ers, especially of the highest and noblest faculties of, the 
soul, understanding, heart, and will; insomuch that ‘now 
since the fall, man inherits an inborn disposition to evil, in- 
ward impurity of heart, evil desires and inclinations.” —Tor- 
mula of Concord, Epit. 1. 

1 Cor, 2: 14; Eph..4:18; Gen.6:5; Jer. 17: 9, 


VIL “Original sin is not asin which we commit, but it 
adheres to the nature, substance, and being of man; so that 
if even no evil thought should ever arise in the heart of cor- 
rupt man, no evil word be spoken, no evil deed be done, still 
the nature of man is corrupted through original sin, which is 
born with us, and is the fountain head of all other’or actual 
sins, such as evil thoughts, words and deeds; asit is written, 
Matt. 15: 19, Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, &c. ; 
also in Genesis 6: 5.”—Hormula of Concord, Epit. 1. 

Bph. 2:3. 


VUL “And so great and awful is this inborn depravity, 
that it can in no other way be pardoned and covered before 
God, than for the sake of Jesus Christ, and for his sake 
alone. Human nature is so perverted and corrupted by it, 
that it must and can be healed only through the regeneration 
and renewal of the-Holy Ghost.” —Form. Cone., Hxp. 1. 

Gal. 3: 21; John 3: 3,5. 


ArticLe VIII. 
Human Ability and Disability. . 

I. “Concerning free will, we teach that, to some extent, 
man has freedom of will to lead an outwar dly moral life, and 
to choose between things which reason comprehends ; but that 
without the grace, help and influences of the Holy Ghost, he 
is unable to become pleasing to God, or to fear God in heart, 
or to believe in him, or to cast innate evil out of his heart ; 

-and that these things are effected through the Holy Ghost, 
who is giveh through the word of God; for Paul says, Zhe 
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natural man recetveth not the things of the Spirit of God ; 
1 Cor. 2: 14.”—Augsburg Confession, Art. 18. 


II. “As natural reason still continues since the fall, and 
enables us to perceive good and evil in matters within the 
scope of our senses and understanding, so we also have, in a 
measure, freedom of will to live morally or immorally. The 
Holy Scriptures call this the righteousness of the law, or of 
the flesh, which reason can in some degree attain without the 
Holy Spat ; but still, the inborn lusting after evil is so pow- 
erful, that men more frequently follow it than the dictates of 
reason; and the devil, who, as Paul says, (Eph. 2: 2,) migh- 
tily influences the ungodly, constantly incites our poor frail 
nature to all manner of sin. Hence, very few, éven accord- 
ing to natural reason, lead a virtuous life; as it is evident 
that very few philosophers, with all their zealous exertions, 
ever led such a life.” —Apology, Art. 18. 


Rom. 3: 9—12. 


III. “Our doctrine is, that man’s understanding and rea- 
son are blind in spiritual things, and that he can comprehend 
poining: concerning them by his own powers ; as is written, 
1 Cor. 2; 14; furthermor e, that the unregenerate will of 
man has not only become alienated from God, but also hos- 
tile to God, so that his desire and will move only to that 
which is evil and contrary to God; as it is written in Gene- 
sis 8: 21; Rom. 8:7; Eph. 2: 5; 2 Cor. 3: 5.”—Form. 
Cone., Epit. 2. 


IV. “We believe, that in spiritual and Divine matters, the 
unregenerated human understanding, heart, and will cannot, 
by mere natural powers, comprehend, believe, accept, consid- 
er, choose, begin, accomplish, do, effect, or assist in effecting 
any thing whatever; but are wholly corrupted and dead to 
every thing good; so that since the fall, and previous to the 
reception of renewing grace, there is not a spark of spiritual 
power remaining in human nature wherewith to prepare for 
the Divine favor, or accept the proffered grace, or qualifythe 
soul for it, or apply or adapt the heart to it, or in one’s Own 
strength to do anything towards conversion, either in whole 
or in part.”—Form. Conc., Exp. 2 

John 6: 44, 65; Jer. 13: 23. 


V. “Nevertheless, it is not taught that man is no longer a 
rational creature, or that he is converted to God without hear- 
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ing and meditating upon the Divine Word.”—Jorm. Cone., 
Hep. 2. 
Phil. 2: 12. 


Artiche IX, 


Election and Predestination. 


I. “Predestination, or Election, is the purpose and decree 
of God, arranged from all eternity, in which Jehovah, out of 
pure compassion, elects to eternal life in Christ Jesus, and 
has determined to save, all those who truly believe on the 
Savior, and continue in this faith unto the end; whilst all 
others, by reason of persevering unbelief, are given over to 
eternal perdition.”—Hutter’s Compend, 86. 

Eph. 1:4; 6:11; 3:10—14; Jude4;.2 Tim. 1: 9. 


II. “It must be remembered, however, that it is not by a 
mere arbitrary determination, or merely because he so chose, 
that God has elected some to eternal life, and ordained the 
greater portion of mankind ta, eternal destruction.”—Hun- 
nius Epitome Cred. 311. 

-Rom. 8: 29; 1 Peter 1:2; Prov, 1: 24—33. 


III. “Properly and profitably to think or speak about eter- 
nal election, or the predestination and foreordination of the 
children of God to eternal life, we must not give ourselves to 
speculation concerning some secret, hidden, and unsearchable 
prescience of God; but we must look at the Divine decrees 
as the Scriptures reveal them to us in Christ Jesus—the real 
and rightful book of life; and the entire doctrine of decrees 
respecting our redemption, calling, justification and sanctifi- 
cation, must be viewed as a whole.”—/orm. Cone., Hxp. 11. 

Deut. 29 : 29. 


IV. “The counsel and decree of Godis: 1. That the 
salvation of the human race, and their, reconciliation with 
God, is through Christ, who, by his sinless obedience, suffer- 
ings and death, has merited for us an availing righteousness 
ahd eternallife. 2. That these merits and benefices of Christ 
should be offered, exhibited, and dealt out to us through his 
word and sacraments. 3. That when his word is preached, 
heard, and considered, he will work effectually im us, to con- 
vert our hearts to true repentance, and to preserve us in true 
faith by means of that word. 4. That all those who in true 
penitence and faith embrace Christ, he will justify, receive 
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into favor, adopt as his children, and make the heirs of im- 
mortality. 5. That those whom he justifies, he will also 
sanctify and perfect in love. 6. That in their great weak- 
ness he will shield them against the devil, the world, and the 
flesh, and govern and guide them in his ways, raise them up 
when they stumble, and sustain and console them amid their 
trials and temptations. 7. That he will strengthen and in- 
crease the good work which he lias begun in them, and keep 
them unto the end, so far as they adhere to the Divine word, 
show diligence in prayer, persevere in Divine «grace, and 
faithfully improve the mercies they receive. 8. That those 
whom he has chosen, called, and justified, he will finally ren- 
der ever blessed in life eternal.” —Form. Cone., Hap. 11. . 
Eph. 1: 3—14, 


ARTICLE X. 


The Gospel.. 


I. “The Gospel is that teaching of Divine Revelation 
which offers ample consolation through God’s mercy, and for- 
giveness of sins by grace through and for the sake of the 
merits of Christ, when appropriated by faith.”—Hutter’s 
Compend. T0. 

Mark 16:15, 16; Luke 2: 10, 11. 

II. ‘The Gospel proper, is that body of. Divine truth which 
teaches what man, who has not kept the law, and thus become 
involved in its condemnation, is to believe; to wit, that 
Christ has atoned and satisfied for all sins, and without any 
works of ours, won and secured for us forgiveness of sins, 
an availing righteousness before God, and eternal life.”— 
Form. Cone. Epit. 5. 

Rom. 1: 1—6; 1 Cor. 1: 30. 


IIT. “When the law and the Gospel are contrasted, as 
when we say Moses was a teacher of Law, and Christ a 
preacher of the Gospel, we teach, that the Gospel is not a 
message of infliction and condemnation, but properly onl ya 
message of consolation and glad tidings, which neither afflicts 
nor terrifies, but consoles the conscience against the terrors 
of the law, points to the merits of Christ alone, and. with its 
glad announcement of grace and Divine favor, obtained 
through the merits of Christ, restores the stricken one to 
peace.’—Formula of Concord, Epit. 5. 

Rom. 6: 14,15; 7: 6. 
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IV. “Whatever consoles and offers the favor and grace of 
God to the transgressors of the law, is called, and properly 
is, the Gospel—the good joyful tidings that God’s wish is not 
to punish sin, but for Christ’s sake to forgive it.”—Formula 
of Concord, Exp. 5. 

Gal. 4: 3—6. . 


V. “In its wider sense, however, and not in contrast with 
the law, the Gospel is the entire doctrine concerning Gers ist, 
the preaching of repentance and the forgiveness of sins.’ 
Loci Com. De Evang. 

Mark 1: 14,15; Acts 20: 24. : 


Article XI. 
Concerning Christ. 


I. “In order that the gracious decrees of God concerning 
man might not be in vain, He, in due time after the fall, be- 
gan to put into execution all that he had from eternity inten- 
ded; and he commenced the fulfilment of his purpose by 
sending his Son, who, together with his office, is to be re- 
garded as the foundation-rock on which the whole scheme of 
our salvation rests.” —Hunnius’ Hpit. Cred. 329. 

Gal. 4: 4—6. 


Il. “We teach, that God the Son became man, and was 
born of the blessed Virgin Mary; and that the two natures, 
human and Divine, inseparably united in one person, are one 
Christ, who is true God and man, who was really born, who 
truly suffered, was crucified, died, and was buried, that he 
might be a sacrifice, not only for original sin, but also for all 
other sins, and might appease the Divine wrath,’ sarpcaeoe 
Confession, Art. 3, 

Is. 9:6; John 1:1, 2, 14; Gal. 4:4; Phil. 2: 5—8; 1 Tim. 4: 16. 


Ii. “We believe that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, is God and man: God,'of the Essence of the Father, 
begotten before all worlds, and man, of the substance of his 
nfother, born into the world; perfect God, and perfect man, 
of a reasonable soul subsisting : equal to the Father as touch- 
ing his Godhead, and inferior to the Father as touching his 
humanity ; who, although he be God and man, is yet not two, 
but one Christ; one, not by conversion of Godhead into flesh, 
but by taking of the humanity into God; one altogether, not 
by confusion of substance, but by unity of person. For as 
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the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God and man is 
one Christ.” — Athanasian Creed. 

Gen. 3:15; Is. 9:6; Matt. 1: 20—23; Luke 1:32; John 10: 30, 
33; 1 Tim. 3:16; Heb. 1: 2,3, 8; compare texts on the Trinity. 

IV. “We confess that the Divine and human natures in 
Christ are personally united, so that there are not two Christs, 
one the Son of God, and the other the Son of man.; but the 
one and the same Christ is the Son of God and the Son of 
man; Luke 1:35; Rom. 9: 5.”—Form. Cone. Epit. 8. 


V. “We teach, that the Divine and human natures are not 
commingled into one Essence or substance, and that the one 
is not changed into the other; but that each nature retains 
its essential properties, which never can become the proper- 
ties of the other.”—Sorm. Cone. Epit. 8. 

1 Tim. 2; 5. 

VI. “But as the Divine and human natures are personally 
united, that is, in one person, we believe that this personal or 
hypostatic union is not such a connection or combination that 
neither nature can, by virtue of it, partake of properties pe- 
culiar to the other, as in the case of the glueing together of 
two pieces of wood, where neither piece receives or imparts 
anything to the other; but there is in Christ the highest de- 
gree of community of Deity with humanity ; and from this 
personal union, and the high and ineffable communion thence 
resulting, proceeds all that is said and believed concerning 
God as man, and concerning the man Christ as God. This 
union and communion of natures, the ancient teachers of the 
church explain by comparing it to red-hot iron, and also to 
the union of soul and body in man.”—/orm. Cone. Hpit. 8. 

1 Cor. 2:8; Acts 20: 28. 

VI: “Hence we also believe, that it was not a mere man 
only who suffered for us, died, was buried, descended into 
hell, rose from the dead, ascended into heaven, and was ex- 
alted to the majesty and almighty power of God; but a man 
whose human nature has a union and communion with the 
Son of God, so inexpressibly intimate as to be one person 
with him. The Son of God really suffered for us, but yet 
according to the property of his human nature, which he took 
into union with his Divine nature, and appropriated to himself, 
so as to be able to suffer, and, as our High Priest, to become 
the ground of our reconciliation with God; as it is written, 
They crucified the Lord of glory; Acts 20: 28; 1 Cor. 2: 
8.”—Form. Conc. Epit. 8. 
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Articte XII. 


The Offices of Christ. 


I. “The office of Christ consists in the work of a Media- 
tor between God and man, for which purpose he became i in- 
carnate.”’—Gerhard, 3, 576. 

i Vim.245,6; Heb. 8:6; 9: 1b. 


Il. “The office of Christ is usually regarded as threefold: 
’ that of a prophet, a priest, and a king.” —Gerhard, 8, 576. 
Luke 24:19; Heb. 4: 14; Luke 1: 32, 33. 


Ill. “Christ’s prophetic office, is that in which he.reveals 
to his people what they must know and believe, in order to 
be saved.” —Grerhard, 3, 578. 

John 6: 68; Luke 9: 35; Acts 3: 22, 23. 


IV. “Christ’s priestly office, is that in which he has pre- 
sented himself as an offering to God the Fa uther, for the sins 
of the whole world, not only for original, but also for all the 
actual sins of mankind.” —Hutter’s Comp. 30. 

Heb. 1:17; 9: 11—14, 24, 26. 


V. “Christ’s kingly office, is that in which he ascended to 
authority at the right hand of the Father in heaven, that 
Satan, and all powers, might be put under him, and remain 
subject to him until the day of judgment, when he will crown 
us with everlasting glory and honor.”—Hutter’s Comp. 31. 

Phil. 2: 9—11; Heb. 1: 8; 1 Cor. 15: 25. 


Argticte XII. 


The redemptive work of Christ. 


I. “The Lord Jesus Christ, by his gracious interposition, 
became the Mediator between God and man, in that he, by 
his sufferings and death, satisfied the demands of God upon 
guilty men. For he took the punishment of our sins upon 
him, that mankind might be reconciled to the Father in hea- 
ven, and the claims of “Divine justice met.”—Hunnius’ Epit. 
Cred. 409. 

' Rom. 8:3, 4; Gal. 3: 13, 14. 


II. “The sum of this article is, that the Lord Jesus Christ 
is the Redeemer ; that is, the one who brings us from Satan 
22 
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unto God, from death to life, from sin to holiness, and thus 
saves us.’ —Larger Catechism, 2, 2. 


Col. 1: 13, 14; 


IIf. “The successive particulars of this article illustrate 
and explain this redemption, how and through what means it 
was brought about; that is, how dear and precious a price it 
cost Christ, what he bestowed upon it, what he hazarded to 
gain as aud bring us into his kingdom; to wit, that he became 
man, was begotten by the Holy Ghost, and born of the Vir- 
gin Mary, free from all s sins, in order that he might be the 

vanquisher of sin; moreover, that he suffered, died, and was 
buried, that he might make an expiation for us, and render 
compensation for our transgressions, not with gold or silver, 
but with his own precious blood. And all this he did, that 
he might be our Lord; he did nothing on account of himself, 
neither had he need of any thing. Afterwards he arose from 
the dead, and overcame death; and finally he ascended to 
heaven, and received dominion at the right hand of the Fath- 
er, that thé devil and all powers might be subject to him, and 
lie beneath his feet, until ultimately, at the last day, he shall 
separate and “remove us from this wicked world, from Satan, 
sin, and death.”—Larger Catechism, 2, 2. 


Phil. 2:7, 8; Heb. 9: 28. 


IV. “Christ rendered satisfaction for our sins, not only by 
his passion and death, but his whole life also, was spent im 
fulfilling the requisitions of the law in our stead. He -thus 
obtained reconciliation for us, not only by a most precious 
sacrifice to offended Deity, but also by performing every thing 
which Divine justice, so infinitely offended by the sins be men, 
could demand. Thus also, obligation to punishment ceased, 
and was at once taken away; and so God, being reconciled, 
was prepared to forgive all our sins, and to receive us into the 
number of his children, on condition that we, by true faith, 
embrace the Savior’s merits. hp over et Dogmat. 815. 


Rom. 5: 18, 193 Heb. 5 


V. “The Lord Jesus Christ has effected reconciliation be- 
tween God and sinful man, so that there is now nothing to 
hinder us from acknowledging and embracing this benefaction 
with grateful hearts, to which also he lends his aid, that he 
may lead us unto God.” —Hunnius’ Epit. Cred. 439, 


Rom. 8; 1-3; Heb. 4: 16. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


Christ's Righteousness our only Justification. 


I. “We teach, that we cannot obtain forgiveness of sins 
and righteousness before God through our strength, merits 
and works ; but that we are pardoned and justified gratuitous- 
ly for Christ’s sake, through faith, when we believe that 
Christ suffered for us, and that on his account forgiveness, 
justification and eternal life are bestowed upon us. For God 
regards and imputes this faith as righteousness; as Paul says 
in the third and fourth chapters of his epistle to the Romans.” 
—Augsburg Confession, Art. 4. 

Rom. 3719, 20; Gal, 2:16; Rom.3:24—26; 5:9—19; Eph. 2: 
8,9, 

IL *This is the principal and most important article of the 
whole system of christian doctrine. Much depends upon it. 
It is of the highest importance to a clear and correct under- 
standing of the Holy Scriptures, It alone points out the 
way to the unspeakable treasure and true knowledge of Christ. 
It is the key to the whole Bible, without which the poor ¢on- 
science can have no proper, fixed or certain hope, nor know 
the riches of the Redeemer’s grace.” —Apology, Art. 4, 


John 3: 36, 


Ill. “Accordingly we believe, teach, and confess, that our 
righteousness before God (as respects justification,) is this: 
that God forgives us our sins out of pure grace, without any 
regard to our antecedent, present, or subsequent works, merit, 
er worthiness, granting and imputing to ug the righteousness 
of the obedience of Christ, on account of which righteousness 
we are received into favor with God and reputed as just.” — 
Formuia of Concord, Epit. 3, 

1 Cor. 1:30; Rom. 3: 28. 


TV. “Though many weaknesses and imperfections still ad- 
here to true believers and the really regenerated, even to their 
death, they are not on that account to doubt, either the im- 
putation of righteousness to them through faith, or the sal- 
vation of their souls, but firmly believe that for Christ’s sake, 
according to the word and promise of the holy Gospel, they 
still have a gracious God.” —Sormula of Concord, Hpit. 3. 

_ Rom. 7: 15—25; Gal. 5: 17, 18. 
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V. “Justifying righteousness is an imputation, a simple 
forgiveness of sins, and is not, therefore, to be confounded 
with purity and holiness of natureinus. Though a criminal 
has been reprieved from his merited sentence, it is still cer- 
tain that he did the evil, though it is pardoned. Thus every 
sinner whose sins have been forgiven, though justified, still 
has the stigma on him that he did the sin, notwithstanding 
that its due punishment is not visited upon him.” —Hunnius’ 
Epit. Cred. 493. 

Rom. 4: 6—11, 22; 5:18, 19. 


VI. “The mea speak of no other kind of justifying 
righteousness than that which is effected by imputing unto 
us the righteousness of Christ. Just as a debtor is free from 
obligation when another man makes payment in his name, so 
we have forgiveness of our sins by reason of the satisfaction 
which Christ has rendered for them on our behalf; for this 
satisfaction is imputed to us, the same as if we ourselves had 
borne the penalty of our guilt.”—Hunnius’ Epit. Cred. 488. 

Gal. 3: 10—14. 


VII. “But although an antecedent contrition and attendant 
good works do not properly belong to the particular article of 
justification before God, it must not be imagined that a justi- 
fying faith can comport with accompanying wilfulness in sin 
and violations of conscience. When a man believes to justi- 
fication, his faith at once becomes active in love; Gal. 5: 6. 
Hence good works always follow justifying faith, and are cer- 
tainly found with it where it is vital and true; for it is never 
alone.”’—Formula of Concord, Hpit. 3. 

James 2: 14—26. 


’ ARTICLE XV. 
The Holy Ghost. 


I. “The Holy Ghost is the third person of the Godhead, 
not made, not created, not begotten; but from all eternity 
proceeding from the Father and the Son; by whom the Fa- 
ther through the Son created all things, visible and invisible, 
angels and men, and still operates with them, and supports, 
preserves and governs them. The same was ‘poured out by 
the Father through the Son upon the apostles, in visible form, 
and is. still, to this moment, poured out invisibly into the 
hearts of them that believe, that they may become sanctified.” 
—Huiter’s Compend., 8. 

Matt. 28:19; Gen. b: 2; Acts 2:4; Luke‘ll: 135 1 Cor, 3:16. 
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II. “The operations of the Holy Spirit are general, as 
concerned in the creation and preservation of the whole uni- 
verse; they are special, as concerned in preserving and mak- 
ing efficacious the administration of the Word and Sacraments 
in the church as a whole, or in working in individual members, 
to enlighten the mind, move the will, control the heart, sanc- 
tify the body, and raise it up atthe last day.”—Chemnitz, 
Loct Theol. 109. 

Ps. 104: 30; 1 Cor. 12: 3—11; Gal. 5: 22, 23: 


Til. “The Holy Ghost is employed in sustaining life and 
all activity, in the working of miracles for the confirmation 
of the truth, and in imparting salvation through Christ.”— 
Chemnitz, Loci Theol. 109. 

Job. 26; 13; Matt. 12:28; Heb. 2:4; 2 Thess. 2: 13. 


IV. “The gracious influences of the Holy Spirit are ne- 
cessary to reveal sin, to beget penitence, to enable us to walk 
in a new life, to deepen our knowledge of God, to keep us 
from apostacy, to sustain us in our conflicts with the devil, the 
world and the flesh, to give us patience in tribulation, humil- 
ity in prosperity, success in prayer, and to perform for us the 
office of Comforter.”—Chemnite Loci Theol. 109. 

John 16:8; Rom. 8: 26; John 15:13; Rom. 9: 2,13, 14; John 
14; 26. 

Y. “We could never know Christ, or believe in him, or 
come to him as our Lord, if the Holy Ghost, through the 
preaching of the Gospel, did not confer on us the power. 
The work is done and complete; for Christ, by his sufferings, 
death and resurrection, has won and secured the treasure of 
salvation for us. But if it should remain buried and unknown, 
it would be useless and lost.. Hence, that it might not be 
hidden in obscurity, but be applied and enjoyed, God sent 
forth his word, and caused it to be published abroad, in 
which the Holy Ghost is given to bring this treasure to us, 
and to make it our own. Wherefore, the process of sanctifi- 

-cation is simply the bringing of us to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
to become partakers of this blessing, to which, in our own 
strength, we could not come.’—Larger Catechism, 2, 2. 

Zech. 4:6; Rom. 8: 9. 


VI. “But with jrespect to the presence, operations, and 
impartations of the Holy Ghost, no one can or ought to judge 
by outward appearances, how and when these things are go- 
ing on in the heart; but as-these operations are often ¢on- 
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cealed, and frequently occur along with great imperfections 
on our part, we should feel assured that, according to the 
promise, the preaching and hearing of the word of God is 
the means and instrument of the Holy Spirit, through which 
he works, and is made truly effective in the heart.”—own. 
Conc., Hxp. 2. 

Fahas Siem Cor zie 


VI. ities! when the Holy Spirit has once his 
work of reeneration and renewal in us, by means of the 
word and holy sacraments, we assuredly can and ought to 
codperate with the Spirit, by means of the ‘power which is 
thus given, even though it should be in great weakness. But 
this codperation is not from our natural carnal powers, but 
from the new powers and gifts wrought in us by the Holy 
Ghost.” —Form. Cone., Exp. 2 

Isaiah 40: 29; Phil. 2; 12, 13. 


VII. “The fathers said, that good works are produced by 
grace going before, and the will of man following after. So 
Basil says, ‘only be willing, and God is in advance.’. God 
goes before, calls, moves, and helps us; but we must be care- 
ful not to resist; for sin evidently proceeds from ourselves, 
and not from the will of God. Chrysostom says, ‘God draws 
the infirm will;’ as is also said in John 6: 4, Hvery man 
that hath heard, and hath learned of the Father, cometh un- 
tome. He must learn; that is, hear the word, yield to it, 
and not disbelieve.’—Loct Com. De lb. arb. 

2 Cor. 9: 8. 


ARtTIoLE XVI. 


The Gospel Cail. 


I. ‘Vocation, or the Gospel call, is the first act by which 
men are invited to become partakers of Christ’s benefits, and 
of which we are in great need. A parcel of confined prison- 
ers who have been ransomed, can derive no benefit from what 
- has been done for them, until their redemption has been made 
known to them, and the invitation to leave the prison has 
reached them. And so this great work of mercy, by which 
Christ, by his own blood, has ransomed us from the pains of 
hell, would be of no avail if it were not announced to us, and 
we not invited to partake of the benefits connected with it.” 
—Hunnius’ Epitome Cred. 441. 

Matt. 22: 3,9; 2 Pet. 1:33 1 Cor. 1:26, 27. 


. 
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Il. “The Lord Jesus Christ has commanded that all men 
should be called and informed. No one has been excluded 
from the merciful announcements of the Gospel.” —Hunnius’ 
Epit. Cred. 450. 

Mark 16: 15. 


* 


IT. “To all of whom repentance is required, the promises 
of the Gospel are to be presented. And this- Divine call, 
which is given by the preaching of the word, is not to be 
taken as mere mockery, but as a revelation of God’s real 
will and offer to work by means of his truth in those whom 
he calls, that thy may be enlightened, converted, and saved. 
lt is God’s intention, that we should receive and believe the 
word, and be obedient unto it.”—Form. Cone. Hxp. 11. 

1 Thess. 4:3; 2 Pet. 3:9; Rev. 22:17. 


ApgticLe XVII. 


Repentance. 


I. “With the thunders of his Law, God strikes down to- 
gether both open sinners and pretended saints, convicts them 
all of sin, and drives them to terror and desperation. This 
is passiva contritio, an inwrought contrition, a real anguish 
of soul, an experience and suffering, as it were, of death. 
And this, then, is the commencement of genuine repentance.” 
—Smaleald Articles, 3, 3. 

Rom. 7: 9—11. 


Il. “We affirm that contrition, or true penitence, is, to be 
alarmed in conscience, to be deeply sensible of our sinfulness 
and of the great wrath of God because of our sins, and to be 
grieved that we are sinners. And this contrition is produced 
when the word of God has effectually discovered and rebuked 
our sins.’ —Aology, Art. 12. 

Luke 15: 18, 19; 18:13; 2 Cor. 7: 9. 


III. “Whosoever does not repent, cannot expect to obtain 
the forgiveness of sins, but remains in the snares of the devil, ” 
and is the object of eternal condemnation.”’—Z/unnius’ Hpit. 


Cred., 459. 
Luke 13:3; Acts 3:19; Rom. 2:5. 


IV. “Repentance consists of conviction, of sin, of God’s 
anger against sin, and his determination to punish it with 
eternal pain, of man’s utter inability to escape in his own or 
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any mere creature’s strength; a deep-felt grief and affliction ~ 
on account of sin, together with a hearty wish to be free 
from it, and an intense abhorrence of it.”—Hunnius’ Epit. 
Cred., 461, 

9 Sam. 12:13; Matt. 26: 15. 


V. “But the word Repentance, is not always used in the 
Scriptures in one and the same sense. It is sometimes taken 
for the entire conversion of a man; as in Luke 13:5; 15: 
7. But in other places, such as Mark 1: 15; Acts 20 : 21; 
Luke 24: 46, 47, where repentance and faith, or repentance 
and remission of sins, are distinguished from each other, 
Re ih sags means simply the sincere acknowledgment of 
sins, the experience of true sorrow on account of them, and 
the earnest abandonment of them. This knowledge and ex- 
perience is wrought by the Law, but it is not quite sufficient 
for a saving conversion to God, except faith in Christ be 
added to it, through whose merits the consoling announce- 
ments of the holy Gospel are addressed to all penitent sin- 
ners whom the threatenings of the law have awakened and 
alarmed. And in order that the griefs or fears produced by 
the lawmay not lead to utter despair, it is necessary to have 
the announcements of the Gospel also taken into the soul, 
that the repentance may be unto life.” — Formula of Concord, 
Exp. 5. 


VI. “And this repentance continues to work in christians, 
even until death, and ceases not to assail the sins which yet 
remain in the flesh throughout life.’—Smaleald Art. 3. 3. 

Phil. 3: 12—14; Rom. 7: 18. 


Articte XVIII. 
Faith. 

I. “We believe, teach, and confess, that faith is the sole 
medium and instrument by which we apprehend Christ, and, 
in him, the righteousness which avails in the sight of God; 
for it is for Christ’s sake that this faith i is reckoned to us for 
righteousness.” —Form. Cone. Epit. 1, 3. 

Eph. 2: 8,9; Rom. 3: 28; Acts 10: 43; Gal. 2: 16. 


II. “This faith is not a bare historic knowledge of Christ, 
but a Divine gift, by which we truly apprehend Christ, our 
Redeemer, as pr esented in the Gospel message, and trust in 
him, that for the sake of his righteousness alone, our sins are 
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graciously forgiven, we justified before God the Father, and 
entitled to expect eternal salvation.”—ormula of Concord, 
Epit. 1, 38. 

James 2:19, 20. 


III. “The Holy Spirit will not produce faith in the hearts 
of men without means, or by exciting enthusiastic raptures ; 
but it is through the preaching, hearing, reading and ponder- 
ing of the Word that he produces it.” — Gerhard, 7, 163. 

Rom. 10:17;:John 17: 17; Is. 8:20; Rom. 1:16. 


IV. “Three things -are essential to faith: first, a know- 
ledge of all that God has revealed concerning our salvation ; 
second, an undoubting assent and persuasion as to the truth 
of what the Scriptures declare; and third, a firm confidence 
in God, by which we are assured that he is able and willing 
to fulfil and verify all his gracious promises of good to us and 
all mankind.” —Hunnius’ Epit. Cred. 502. 

Rom. 10:14; Acts 13:46; 2 Tim. 1:12. 


V. The three elements of faith may be distinguished af- 
ter this manner: Credere Deum ; thatis, to believe that God 
himself is. Credere Deo; that is, to believe the truth of 
what God has declared. Credere in Deum; that is, to be- 
lieve so as to love God, to enter into him, to cleave to him, 
and to be incorporated with his own members.” —Quenstedt, 

LTV. 282. 
Heb. 11: 6; 1 Thess. 2:13; 1 John 5: 10; 5: 2. 


VI. “Properly speaking, faith is a divinely wrought and 
hearty assent of the soul to the promises as true and certain. 
Such is the faith of which the Scriptures speak. Yet, of a 
truth, this faith is not mere fruitless knowledge, neither can 
it exist along with mortal sin ; but it is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, by which we are delivered from spiritual death, and 
the bruised and troubled soul is comforted and made to live 
anew. —Apology, 4, 2. 

Rom. 2:16; Eph. 2: 8; Rom.4:6; James 2: 23. 


VII. “And when we speak of faith as a new light, life and 
power in the heart, which renews the affections and disposi- 
tions, and transforms the man into a new creature, to wit, an 
illumination and work of the Holy Ghost superinduced upon 
nature; every one knows that mortal sin is wholly excluded ; 
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for how can light and darkness dwell together? Wherever, 
and while ever faith exists, it bears fruit.”—Apol. Art. 4. 
James 2: 14—18; 1 John 3:3; 2 Thess. 3: 5. 


ARTICLE XIX, 


Justification. 


I. “The immediate effect of faith is, the forgiveness of sins, 
adoption, justification, union with Christ, access to God, and 
peace of conscience. Among these, justification holds the 
pre-eminence, and to it may be referred all other results of 
faith.’’— Quenstedt, IV. 286. 

Rom. 1:16; 3:26, 28, 30; 5:1; 10:10; Eph. 2:8 , 


II. “In the Holy Scriptures, to justify, means to absolve, 
to pronounce a sentence of release from sin.”—formula of 
Concord, Epit. 1, 3. 

Rom. 8 : 33. 


III. “Justification is simply the forgiveness of sins; and” 
the remission of all punishment, by which men are considered 
and declared to be just, the same as if they had never com- 
mitted sin, and never become guilty before God.” —Hunnius’ 
E/pit. Cred., 481. 

Heb. 8: 12. 


IV. “Justification is that act of God, through which, as a 
matter of pure favor and gratuity, he pronounces the sinner 
who believes in Christ free, and confers upon the same the 
forgiveness of sins, and imputes to him the righteousness of 
Christ, so as to be completely reconciled, accepted into son- 
ship, acquitted of the guilt and punishment of sin, and 
brought to everlasting blessedness.” —Hutter’s Compend. 76. 

John 1:12; 3:18. 


ARTICLE XX. “ 


Conversion. 


I. “When men, having their understandings darkened, and 
alienated from the life of God through the ignorance that is 
in them, are enlightened by Christ, the great Light of the 
world, and are brought to walk in the light, casting off the 
works of darkness, and putting on the armor of light; the 
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change is denoted by the word conversion.”"—Hunnius’ Epit. 
Cred. 539. : 
Eph. 5:8; Rom. 13: 12—14; Ez. 36: 25—27. 


II. “Genuine conversion requires a change, and new im- 
pulses and inclinations, in the mind, will and heart; to wit, 
that the heart should know its sinfulness, and stand in awe of 
the wrath of God, abandon its wicked ways, acknowledge and 
accept the promises of grace in-Christ Jesus, entertain good 
thoughts, be zealous in christian effort, and ever fight against 
the carnal nature. For where these things are not, there is 
no true conversion.” —orm. Conc., 2, 2. 

Luke 15 : 17—19. 


IIl. “The fruits of conversion are partly identical with 
those of repentance and justification ; for he who is convert- 
ed loves God, and hence his fellow-men also, gives unto God 
his due obedience, serving wherever he can, and doing unto 
others as he would that others should do unto him.’ '—Hun- 
nius’ Epit. Cred. 560. 

Rom. 6: 12, 13; 8: 13, 14. 


ARTICLE XXI. 
Regeneration. 

I. “Although God does not coerce men to piety, he yet 
draws those whom he would convert, and so draws them that 
their darkened understandings become illuminated, and their 
rebellious wills submissive and obedient. And this is what 
the Scriptures call creating a new heart.”—form. Cone. 
Exp. 2, 2 

Ps. 51:10; Ez. 11:19, 20; John 6: 44; Deut. 29: 4. 


Il. “The most merciful God ser iously intends that all men 
should be enlightened and renewed; but in fact those only 
are thus enlightened, who being called and introduced into 
the church, yield to the influences of the Holy Spirit, and 
attentively hear, read and ponder the word of God.” —Hol- 
laz, Schmid’s Dog. 365. 

Hig.33 7 1hs 1 Cor. 1:21; Matt.17 25. 


Ui. “The words regeneration (regeneratio) and vivification 
(vivificatio) denote the renewal or renovation of human na- 
ture, between which and justification a distinction is properly 
made.”—Formula of Concord, Epit. 3. 
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IV. “This word is also used in a sense which embraces as 
well the forgiveness of sins for Christ’s sake, as the subse- 
quent renewal which the Holy Ghost works in those who are 
justified by faith. Then again, it is employed to signify no- 
thing more than the remission of sins and adoption among 
the children of God. . And itis used also frequently to de- 
note the sanctification and renovation which follow justifica- 
tion.” —Form. Cone. Exp. 3. 


V. “Regeneration consists in the mortification of the sinful 
nature, and the awaking of the soul and all its powers to ac- 
tivity in things acceptable and pleasing to God.. The whole 
man is changed, so that wherein he formerly was dead toevery 
good work, he now is alive and busy, and wherein he former- 
ly was alive to evil and its pursuit, he now is entirely dead... 
He is, as it were, born again, and has become quite another 
man.’ —Hunnius’ Epit. Cred. 5T4—5T9. 

1 John 3:9; Eph. 2:1; Rom. 6:4—14, 


Anrrotn XXIL 
Union with God. 


I. “The Holy Scriptures declare concerning believers, that 
God dwells in them, and thus point toa peculiar union of God 
with them, which theologians call the Mystical Union. This 
union is brought about along with justification and regenera- 
tion, and cannot be separated from them, so that as the for- 
giveness of sins is included in justification, and the prevalence 
of faith in regeneration, so the immediate result of both, these 
gracious operations is embraced in the Mystical Union, in 
which God, in some special way, likewise dwells in the justi- 
fied and regenerated.” —Schmid’s Dogmat. 386. 

John 6:56; 14:20; 15:5; Rom.12:4,5; 1 Cor. 6: 15; Eph. 
5: 30. 

II. “More, however, is meant by this Mystical Union than 
the mere harmony of the human with the Divine will, ora 
mere unity of affection, or a mere co-working or partnership 
of spiritual gifts on the part of the Holy Ghost. It signifies 
the real incorporation of God with man.’—Jdid. 

2 Cor. 6:16; Eph. 5: 30—32. 


III. “The Mystical Union is the spiritual connection of 
the triune God with justified man, in whom, asin a consecra- 
ted temple, his presence specially and substantially resides, 
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and fills the same with grace and Bet ssceeToilad, Schmid, 
Dog. 388. 

Rom. 11: 17, 24; 1 Cor. 3:16; 15:15. 


ARTICLE XXIII. 


Sanctification. 


I. “To such as are justified by faith thr engh the only Me- 
diator, Christ Jesus, the Holy Ghost is further given to reno- 
vate and sanctify them, and beget in them love to God and 
man; but their renovation is not perfect while in this life, 
but only begun.” —Form. Cone. Exp. 2, 3. 

- Rom. 8: 30; 1 Cor.1: 30; Rom. 6: 6—14. 


II. “Justified believers first: obtain the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ, and then the incipient righteousness of new 
obedience.”—Form. Cone., Exp. 2, 3. 

Rom. 3: 25; Heb. 9:14; 1 John3:3. 


TIL. “Sanctification is the work of the Holy Trinity, by 
which he consecrates us, body and soul, as his temple, filling 
us with all manner of excellencies, expelling from us every 
form of vice, and bestowing upon us the grace of God and 
the kingdom of heaven.” —Calovius, X. 582. 

Tote Wor. 6:2. U1. 


IV. “The sanctifying renewal of man, is the delivering of 
him from his sinful state, the process of his restoration to his 
original goodness, to the end that he may know God, put off 
sin from his mind and members, and honor and serve the 
Lord in righteousness and true holiness.” —Hunnius’ Hpit. 
Cred., 566. 

Eph. 4:24; Titus 2: 11—14. 


ARTICLE XXIV: 
Good Works. 

I. “Good works are the fruits produced by faith and justi- 
fication; and all works may be so called which are performed 
from obedience and conformity to the will and ordinances of 
God.”’—Hunnius;. Epit. Cred. 527. 

Gal. 5:22, 23. 

Il. “True faith must bring forth good fruits and works, and 

we must do all manner of good deeds, because God thus re- 
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quires and commands; yet we must not put any confidence 

in these works as meriting favor in God’s sight.” —Augsburg 

Confession, Art. 6. : 
Eph. 2:10; James 2:17; Luke 17:10. 


III. “This, however, is to be understood, as Christ the | 
Lord and his,apostles themselves have declared, to wit, that 
the ransomed soul performs these works of obedience, not 
through fear of punishment, as a slave, but through love of 
righteousness, as a child.” —Form. Conc., Hpit. Art. 4. 

2 Cor. 5: 14,15; 1 John 4:18; 5: 2,3. 


IV. “Accordingly, whereby faith we are born anew, and 
feel assured that God is gracious, and will be our Father and 
Helper, we begin’ to reverence, love, thank and honor him, 
pray and look to him for assistance; and submit to him in our 
trials. Then also we begin to Jove our fellow-men; and 
through the Spirit of Christ there then is in us a new heart, 
mind and goul.” —Apology, Art. 4,:3. 


ARTICLE XXYV. 


The means of Salvation. 


I. “Thus far we have only been considering the remedies 
and provisions which God has instituted for the purpose of 
raising the human race from the sins into which it has fallen. 


It now remains for us to see how God applies these remedies.” 
—Hunnius’ Epitome Cred. 598. 


II. “Under the Old Testament dispensation, God oceasion- 
ally treated with men without the employment of secondary 
agencies. Thus he spake face toface with Abraham, with 
Moses, through the ephod of the high priest, by visions, 
dreams, &e.”—Hunnius’ Epit. Cred. 601. 

Gen. 20:3; Ex. 33:1; 25: 22; Gen. 28: 12, 13. 


III. “God now no longer treats with us in these divers 
ways; and in matters of faith and salvation, he does not now 
lead his people by direct extraordinary revelations, but has 
ordained the ministrations of the prophets, priests and writ- 
ten scriptures, as the medium of our instruction in these 
things. Hence we are not to expect God to communicate 
with us apart from such means.’’—Hunnius’ Epit. Cred. 602. 

Luke 16:31; John 1; 18. 
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TV. “Besides, the Holy Scriptures are so complete and 
perfect, that we are in no need of any other teaching. We 
are told that they are able to make us wise unto salvation, to 
furnish us unto every good work.” —Hunnius’ Hpit. Cred., 
605. 

2 Tim. 3:15, 16, 17. 


V. “It is the Holy Spirit alone that kindles faith in the 
heart, but this is done, not without outward agencies, or the 
use of external ordinances. "Luther, 1. 2184, 

Mark 16:15, 16; Rom. 10: 17. 


VI. “To the end that we might obtain saving faith, God 
has instituted the mmistry, and given the Gospel and the Sa- 
craments, through which, as means, he imparts the Holy 
Ghost, who, in his own time and place, works faith in those 
who hear the Gospel.” —Augsburg Confession, Art. 5. 

Matt; 28: 18—20; Luke 10: 16; 1 Cor. 1: 21. 


VII. (“The Holy Ghost is ever with the christian commu- 
nity, and sanctifies it through the word and sacraments, by 
which he produces inward faith, and a true apprehension of 
Christ. These are the agencies and instruments by which he 
accomplishes the pur ification and sanctification of his people 
continually.” —Luther, VIL. 266. 

John 14:16; 17:17; Acts 2: 38; Eph. 5: 26, 27; John. 6: 53. 


ARTICLE XXVI. 


The Word of God. 


I. “The word of God is the most efficient of all the means 
of salvation.”—Hollaz, Schmid’s Dog. 412. 
Luke 8: 11; Ps. 119-7 ;.James 1:18; 1 Pet. 1: 23. 


II. “Allthe works of creation are masks or symbols, un- 
der which God conceals himself, and through which he com- 
municates with us.”—Luther, VIII. 1741. 

Rom. 1: 20. 


II. “But although God’s works are not dumb things, but 
proclaim and portray Deity visibly to us, yet he has furnished 
us with greater and mightier consolations, by adding, to his 
works the oral word, which indeed the eye cannot see, but 
the ear hears, and the heart, by the communications of the 
Spirit, understands.” —Luther,L. 856. 

2 Pet, 1: 19—21. 
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TV. “Where there is no higher word-to govern us, it is 
proper to follow reason. But this more particularly concerns’ 
external things; for what relates to matters of the Spirit, 
God has very fully revealed to us in his oral communications.” 
—Luther, I. 1974. 

Rom. 2:14, 15; Mark 7: 7; 2 Tim. 3: 16. 


V. “As christians, we believe and confess the writings of 
the prophets and apostles, which together are known as the 
Bible, to be the only pure word of God, and the only medium 
through which God delivers to us what is necessary for us to 
know concerning the salvation of our souls and our eternal 
welfare.” —Hunnius’ Hpit. Cred. 5 

John'5 : 39: 2 Tim. 3: 15. 


VI. “The collection of books, as well of the Old Testa- 
ment as of the New, is called The C won, that is, the Reed, 
the measuring rod, the Rule; because thei contents fatoish 
the Divine Rule os what all cian faith and life must be.”’ 
—Kurtz of Dorpat, Lehrbegriff der Evan. Kirche, 6. 


VIL. “The ancient Oanon embraces the following serip- 
tures: first, the records of the founding of the old economy, 
to wit, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuterono- 
my ; second, the histor ical recor ds of the old economy, to wit, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, the two books of Samuel, first and 
second Kings, first and second Chronicles, Ezra, N ehemiah, 
and Esther; third, the records of spiritual life among be- 
lievers under the old economy, to wit, Job, Psalms, Proverbs 
of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon; fowrth, 
the records of prophecy under the old economy, to wit, Isa- 
iah, Jeremiah, Lamentations of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Josiah, Micah, Nahum, Habak- 
kuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi.” —J6id. 


VIL. “The New Testament Canon consists of the fol- 
lowing scriptures: first, the records of the founding of the 
new economy, or the four Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John; second, the records of the history of the new 
economy, to wit, the Acts of the Apostles; thzrd, the records 
of doctrine and life under the new economy, to wit, the Epis- 
tles of Paul to the Romans, to the Corinthians first and sec- 
ond, to the Galatians, to the Ephesians, to, the Philippians, 
to the’ Colossians, to the Thessalonians first and second, to 
Timothy first and second, to Titus, to Philemon, the General 
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Epistles of Peter first and second, and of John first, second 
and third, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Epistles of 
James and Jude; fourth, the records of prophecy under the 
ite: economy, to wit, the Apocalypse or Revelation of John.” 
—Ilbid. 


TX. “As an appendix te the canonical books of the Old 


- Testament, and found in many editions of the Bible, we have 


the additional so-called Apocryphal Books. These were 
written by pious men under the light of the ancient Scrip- 
tures, after the Old Testament canon was finished, and have 
long since been rejected as not directly inspired. They are 
inferior historical connecting links between the Old and New 
Testaments, whose chief value is in what light they furnish 
of the ideas and belief entertained in that period of the de- 
velopment of the Divine kingdom. They consist of the fol- 
lowing writings: Judith, the wisdom of Solomon, Tobit, Si- 
rach, Baruch, Maccabees first and second, Esdras first and 
second, History of Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, Prayer of 
Manasses, Song of the three Children, and chapters from the 
book of Esther.’’—Jézd. 


X. “The Holy Scripture is the Word of God reduced to 
writing, according to his own will, by the prophets, evange- 
lists and apostles.” "—Gerhard, IL. 427. 

2 Pet. 1: 21. 


XI. “Although God did not furnish the Scriptures directly 
from his own hand; but chose to employ the agency and pens 
of the prophets and apostles ; nevertheless, nothing on that 
account is to be subtracted from the authority of the. Serip- 
tures. For itis God, and God only, who inspired the pro- 
phets and apostles, not merely as to their speaking, but also 
as to their writing, and made use of their voices, tongues, 
hands and pens. So far then the Scriptures are from “God 
himself, and for this reason they are also free from error. 
For the sacred writers were made to occupy the place of mere 
organs and passive instruments.” —AHutter, Loci Theolog. 

Neh. 9:30; Zech. 7:11; Luke1:70; Gal.1:11; Acts 3:18; 
Heb. 1:1. 

XII. “Inspiration embraces Divine assistance and direc- 
tion, which includes the dictation and inward illumination of 
the Holy Ghost. It extends to every thing in the Holy’ 
Scriptures, and hence also to such things as the sacred wri- 
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ters might have known without it ; in which case it served to 
lead them to make a correct and general record of such mat- 
ters as God in his sovereign wisdom deems necessary. In 
like manner it extends to subjects which contain nothing spir- 
itual, such as histories, chronologies, genealogies, and politics. 
Hence even the smallest things are not to be regarded as less 
than inspired.” —Hollaz, Quenstedt, Schmid’s Dog. 25. 
2.Sam, 23% 1; Jer.1:9;,1Cor. 2; 12:41 Pet. 1: 20. 


XIII. “It cannot therefore be doubted, that that Word, 
by which God spoke to the fathers, to the people of Israel, 
by the prophets, and through Christ and his apostles, and 
which he has caused to be reduced to writing and collected 
in the Bible, is The Word of God, by which he designed-to 
reveal himself unto mankind.’ —Hunnius! Epit. Cred. 14. 

Heb. 1: 1. » 


XIV. “The Word of God as written in the Holy Serip- 
tures, ever since it was committed to writing, has been em- 
ployed by God as the means of instructing and enlightening 
men.” —Hunnius’ Epit. Cred. 608. 

Ps, 119: 130; Rom, 15: 4. 


ARTICLE X XVII. Zc 


The Perfection and Sufficiency of the Scriptures. 


I. “Forasmuch as the Holy Scriptures are the Word of 
God, it follows, that what they contain is perfectly true. 
And as they furnish the entire and only Word of God to us, 
it follows further, that if we are to know the way that. leads 
to life, that knowledge must also be found complete in the 


Scriptures.” —Gerhard, Hollaz, eQuenstedt, Schmid’s Dog. 
41, 


II. “The Sacred Scriptures contain perfectly, fully and 
sufficiently, all that is necessary to be known for faith and 
christian life, and hence for the attamment of life eternal.’ 
—Quenstedt, I. 102. 

2 Tim. 3:15, 16; Is. 8: 20; Deut. 4: 2; Rev. 22: 18, 19. 


Il. “The Holy Scriptures abundantly provide us with a 
knowledge of all that concerns our salvation, the refutation 
of heresies, the worship of God, a godly life, and whatever 
consolations our necessities may-demand. Concerning none 
of these points can the Scriptures be shown to be deficient. 
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On the contrary, thousands of christians have gone to them 
for consolation, and have ever found them adequate in all 
respects.” —Hunnius’ Epit. Cred. 38. 

Rom. 1: 16, 17. 


Articte XXVIII.- 
The Perspicuity of the Scriptures. 

I. “If the Holy Scriptures, and they alone, contain what 
is requisite to salvation, then they must also contain it in a 
form so clear and intelligible as to be accessible to each and 
every understanding.” —Calovius, Baver, Quenstedt, Schmid’s 


Dog. 44. 
Deut. 30: 11—14; Ps. 119: 9, 98—100; Is. 28:10, 13. 


Il. “But when it is said that the Scriptures are thus plain 
and easily to be understood, the meaning is not that each and 
every thing contained in them is clear and perspicuous, but 
only what must be known to be saved; not that no -prelimi- 

nary qualifications are required toa full knowledge of the 
’ Seriptures, for there must needs be for this, a proper appli- 
cation of reason, a knowlgdge of language, an unbiased 
judgment, and the enlightenfg influences of the Holy Ghost ; 
nor yet, that there are no mysteries in the christian faith, for 
mysteries there are, and mysteries they will remain; but 
that the Scriptures are so plain, that they give us so far to 
understand these mysteries, that, by Divine grace, we may 
not.be unacquainted with them.”—Crerhard, Baier, Quen- 
stedt, Sehmid’s Dog. 45. 

I Vim. 3; 16 ;-Eph. 3: 3; Col. 1: 26, 27. 


III. “It is true that some passages of the Scriptures are 
dark, but these obscure parts teach nothing contrary to what 
is clearly and plainly presented in other places.”—Luther, 


ALT. 45, 
2)Pet. 316, 17; 1 Cor. 2: 13. 


IV. “The right of free judgment must not be taken from 
us; neither can we suffer ourselves to be bound, without dis- 
tinction, to every thing that councils have decreed, or the 
fathers taught ; but we must insist upon the distinction, that 
what they decree and teach agreeable to the Scriptures, we 
will receive, not because councils have decreed or fathers 
taught them, but upon the authority of the word of God, on 
which they also plant themselves, and to which they point 
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us. But when they go beyond this, and decree things not in 
the Word of God, but taken from their own imaginings, such 
decrees do not bind the conscience.”— Luther, XJ. 631. 

Is. 8:20; Matt. 15:3; Mark 7:7; Col. 2:8. * 


V. “That the Bible has met with so many, and often oppo- 
site interpretations, is not the fault of the Scriptures, but has 
resulted from the blindness of human reason seeking to find 
in the Word of God the confirmation of its own errors.”’— 
Hunnius’ Epit. Cred., 40. 

Matt. 22: 29. 


VI. ‘In order to understand the Scriptures. correctly, we 
must have the assistance of the Holy Ghost, an humble mind, 
and compare single passages with the general tenor of the 
Bible. Neither ought we to forget, that the more difficult and 
obscure passages often become clear in the light of other 
parts that are plainer, and more accessible to our understand- 
ing.’ —1bid. 

John 16:13; Rom. 12:6; 1 Cor. 2:13. 


ArticLy XXIX. 
The Efficacy and Power of the Word. 


J. “The Holy Scriptures are living and efficacious, the 
medium of illumination, conversion and renewal, the power 
of God to instruct and animate.” —Calovius, I. 478. 

2 Tim. 3: 16; Heb. 4: 12. 


II. “This testimony in their own behalf, the Seriptures 
earry with them, that they have the power to convince every 
soul that loves the truth, and is willing to submit to the im- 
fluences of that Spirit which speaketh in them.”—Hunnius’ 
- Hpit. Cred. 38. 

Jobn 3: 19—21. 

III. “Where the Word is heard, considered, and dactstasky 
dealt with, it has the strength and power never to be fruit- 
less; but always awakens new views, emotions and desires, 
and cleanses the heart and thoughts; for it is neither dead 
nor inactive, but living and mighty.’ -— Lar. I Cat., 1, 4. 

15,553 1455 

IV. “The efficiency of the Word of God is not mere the- 
ory, but fact; consisting not in mere moral persuasions, but 
in supernatural operations, not external or supervening from 
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human effort, but existing in the Word itself; not accidental, 
but necessary by force of Divine arrangement, and hence not 
separable, but perpetual, even without being used, still the 
word of God, which is competent to the highest effects. This 
power is really Divine, the same-with the Holy Ghost, who 
is ever effectively united with it.”’—Hollaz, Schmid’s Dogm. 
412. 
Rom. 1:16; 7: 9,10; 1 Cor. 1:18, 24; 15:2; 2 Cor. 2:14. 


VY. “Neither he,who preaches the word, nor he who hears 
it, should ever doubt of these gracious operations of the Holy 
Ghost, but ought to be well assured, that wherever it is 
preached in purity and sincerity as God has commanded, and 
whenever.it is listened to with attention and seriousness, and 
pondered in the heart, there God certainly is present with his 
grace, and gives what man in his own strength cannot receive 
or impart.”—orm. Cone. Hap. 2. _ 

Heel. 11: 6;°2 Tim. 4; 2; Matt. 28: 20. 


ARTICLE XXX. 


The Sacraments. 


I. “To the word of the Gospel, God has added, as it were, 
“another medium of his saying grace, to wit, the Sacraments, . 
which are the visible word.” —Quenstedt, 1V. 73. 


II. “The Word of God is sometimes propounded to us by 
itself or nakedly, and sometimes clothed, or visibly, through 
the medium of certain rites or sacraments, which God has 
instituted.” —Chemnitz, Hxam. Con. Trd. Sehmid’s Dogm. 
426. 

Exodus 12: 26, 27; 13:8—10; 1 Cor. 11: 26. 


Tif. “As the Word enters the ear in order to move the 
heart, so the external ordinance is placed before the eye to 
produce the same result. As Augustine says, a sacraments 
the visible word. Itis a sort of picture or representation of 
what the word announces; and hence ‘the office of both-is 
the same.” —Apology, Art. T. 


IV. “A Sacrament is a holy ordinance, appointed of God, 
which consists of an element or outward sign, together with 
Divine grace, by which God not only signifies and seals the 
Gospel’s peculiar promise of grace, that is, the gracious for- 
giveness of sins, but also, through these outward signs, exhi- 
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bits and really imparts the heavenly benefits promised in 
each sacrament respectively at its institution, so that each one 
partaking in faith, is thereby assured of saving acceptance 
with God.” —Hutter’s Comp. 124. 


V. “An ordinance, to be properly regarded as a sacrament 
of the New Testament, must possess the following requisites : 
1. It must have an external, material and visible element or 
sign, which may be handled, exhibited and used in some out- 
ward service. 2. The use of that element in that particular 
service, must be expressly commanded, authorized and sanc- 
tioned of God. 8. It must be commanded and instituted in 
the New Testament. 4. It must have been instituted, not 
for a particular period or generation, but as obligatory to the 
end of the world. 5. It must have the Divine promise of 
grace as its effect or fruit. 6. That promise must not only 
be a mere naked and general promise of God’s word, but an- 
nexed to the sacramental sign, and, as it were, clothed with 
that sign or element. 7. hat promise must not relate to the 
general gifts of God, whether corporeal or spiritual, but must 
be a special promise of grace, merciful reconciliation with 
God, the remission of sins, in a word, of all the blessings of 
redemption. 8. And that promise in the sacraments must 
be announced, not in general only, but on the authority of 
God must be offered, declared, applied and sealed to all who 
in faith use the sacrament.’’—Chemnitz, Hx. Con. Trd. 
Schmid’s Dogm. 429. 


VI. “The administration, dispensation, exhibition and re- 
ception of a sacrament, are essential to it; but the mode of 
the administration and reception of it admits of some liberty 
and variety. For example, it is necessary that an individual 
should be baptized with water, that is, washed in the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost Ge it matters not whether 
this ablution is perfor med by immersion into water, or by af- 


fusion or sprinkling with water.” —Hollaz, Schmid’s Dogm., 
433, 


VII. “In order that a sacrament may be received in its 
salutary efficacy, faith is of necessity required.” —Hollaz, 
Schmid’s Dogm. 434. 

Heb. 11:6; Mark 16: 16. 


. 


VIII. “The sacraments are not only tokens by which 
christians may be outwardly recognized, but signs and testi- 


- 
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monies of the Divine wil] towards us, to excite and strengthen 
our faith ; accordingly they also require faith, and are only 
properly received, when received in faith.’ _ Augsbur ‘g Con- 
fession, Art. 13. 

‘1 Cor. 12,13; 10:17; Acts 19: 2—5. 


IX. “We reject and condemn the entire mass of scholastic 
errors, which teach, that any careless partaker of the sacra- 
ment, if only he does not positively resist, receives ex opere 
operato, (by virtue of the act itself,) the grace and favor of 
God, even without good motives or faith in his heart. To 
hold that we are justified by a mere ceremony or external 
work, is plainly a Jewish error. Hence we declare, that 
faith is essential to the right use of the sacraments; a faith 
which believes the Divine promises, and accepts the offers of 
grace, which are presented in the word and sacraments. This 
is the only use of the sacraments upon which we can confi- 
dently rely; for no one can embrace the promises of God but 
by faith alone ; the sacraments are outward signs and certifi- 
cations of the promises ; ; therefore, there must be faith for a 
proper use of them.” —Apology, Art. 18. 


X. “There are, properly speaking, but two christian sacra- 
- ments; to wit, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” —Hutter’s 
Comp. 125. 


ARTICLE XX XI, 


The Sacrament of Baptism. 


TI. “The first christian sacrament is Holy Baptism.”— 
Hunnius’ Epit. Cred. 632. 
Matt. 28:19; Acts 2: 38—41. 


II. “We teach that it is necessary, and that grace is offer- 
ed through it.”—Augsburg Confession, Art. 9. 
Mark 16:16; John 3:5; Acts 2: 38; 10: 48. 


Ill. “Baptism is simply the word of God in connection 
with water, an institution of God, and therefore obligatory 
upon us; or, as Paul says, it is the washing of water by the 
word; Eph. 5:26. We cannot therefore agree with Thomas 
and the Dominicans, who forget the word, and say that God 
has placed a spiritual power in the water, which by mere 
water washes away sins.” —Smalcald Articles, 5 

Acts 10; 48; 1 Pet. 3: 21. 
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IV. “The word and the water are not to be separated. For 
if the word is separated from the water, it is not different 
from that used for ordinary- purposes, and baptism becomes 
a common ablution; but when the word is taken in connec- 
tion with the water, as God has ordained, it is a sacrament, 
and is called christian baptism.” Larger Catechism, 4. 


V. “Whether a man is baptized by immersion into water, 
or by sprinkling, pouring or applying the water to him, it is 
the same.” —Gerhard, /X. 137. 

Hph. 5: 26; Tit. 3:5; Hz. 36:25, 26; Heb. 10122. 


VI. “The act of baptism consists in our being brought into 
connection with water, and denotes the mortification of the 
old Adam, and the calling into life and action of the new man. 
Now this is the work of a lifetime, so that christian life is 
nothing but a continuous baptism, once begun and then ever 
to goon. This is the true use of baptism. If this amend- 
ment of life does not follow, and the old Adamic nature is 
left to grow and strengthen unmolested, the design of baptism 
is frustrated, and God’s ordinance thwarted... But where 
faith exhibits its fr uits, there baptism is no empty sign; but 
attended with the active work of mortifying the flesh; and 
where faith does not exist, there a mere barren sign remains. 
Hence baptism, both in its signification and in “its efficacy, 
includes what used to be called the third sacrament; that is, 
repentance, which is properly nothing but baptism, or the 
application and appropriation of baptism. For what is re- 
pentance but an earnest assault upon the old man, and an 
entrance upon a new life? ‘To live in penitence, then, is to 
exhibit the fruits of baptism, which not only signifies this 
new life, but has its effect, power, and exercise in it.”—Larg. 
Catech. 4. 

Col. 2; 12; Acts 2:38; 22:16; Heb. 10:22; 1 Pet. 3:21; Tit. 
Solo Gale 312i : 


VII. Thus, then, “‘it effects the forgiveness of sins, deliy- 
ers from death and the devil, and confers everlasting salvation 
upon all who believe it. ”__Smaller Catechisi, 4. 


Acts 2:38; 22:16; Eph. 5:25; Col. 2:11—13; 1 Cor.6 
Rom. 6:4, 5; Col. 1 1 ibe 1 Thess. 2° 13. 


VIII. “It is ‘not, indeed, the water that has such effect, 
but the word of God that is with and in the water, and faith 
trusting this word of God in the water. For without the 
word of God, the water is mere water, hence no baptism; 
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but with the word of God, it constitutes a baptism; that 1s, 
a gracious water of life, and a washing of regeneration in 
the Holy Ghost.”—Smaller Catechism, 4. 

Eph. 5: 26; Heb. 11:6; Mark 16: 16. e 


IX. “As in the case of the oral word, so in regard to bap= 
tism, we hold, that the water and the word (which is the 
principal constituent of baptism) externally applied, effect 
nothing without the internal influence of the Holy Spirit; 
and yet such baptism is God’s outward sign, instr unentality, 
and work, through which he operates in us, in order that it 
may be something more than mere human ceremony and 
sign.” —Luther. 

Matt. 3: 11. 


X. “The chief end of baptism is, to signify, offer, confer 
and apply Gospel grace.” —Hollaz, Schmid’s Dogm. 446. 
Acts 2: 38, 41; 8: 12, 36—38; 16: 14, 15, 31, 33; 18:8. 


XI. ‘Neither does baptism benefit believers, only at the 
time it is received, but afterwards, and continues valid and 
productive throughout life, strengthening their faith, and 
helping them on to ultimate sanctification.” — Baier, Schmid’s 
Dogm. 447. 

Rom. 6 : 2—14. 


XII. “When one has once had baptism conferred on him, 
he may not have the same repeated; for in baptism God 
makes a covenant with man, and when this covenant has once 
been concluded, it cannot be necessary to conclude it again, 
seeing that the gifts and callings of God are without repent- 
ance. —Hunnius’ pit. Cred. 661. 

Eph. 4: 5. 


’ As to INFANTs. 


XIII. “We teach, that children ought to be baptized, who 
through baptism are presented to God, and become accepta- 
ble to him.” —Augsburg Confession, Art. 9. 

Gén. 17:12; Mark 10:14; Acts 2:39; 1 Cor. 10:1, 2. 


XIV. “We are not to found baptism on one’s own faith, 
but, on the contrary; we are to found and build our faith on 
our baptism.” —Luther, X. 2582. 

Rom. 6 : 3—5; 1 Cor. 15: 29. 
25 


4 
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XV. “It is the will of God that all people should enter 
into his covenant of grace, and hence that all should receive 
baptism. There is, accordingly, no reason for excluding any 
one%old or young, rich or poor, man or woman, from the ben- 
efits of the same, unless such a one should unfit himself for 
its reception.”—~Hunnius’ Epit. Ored. 646. 

Matt. 28: 19, 


. XVI. “As grace and salvation in Christ are offered to all, 
so baptism is offered to both men and women, to youths and 
infants; for in and with baptism, the grace necessary for all, 


and the treasure of the Gospel, are offered to them.’ re Aol, 
Art. 9. 


XVII. “Children ought to be baptized ; for they also have 
a right to the promise of redemption effected through Christ ; 
and the church should offer it to them. ae Cae Articles, 
1, 
Acts 2:3 39 ; Matt. 18: 3. 


XVIII. “Little children have a share in the covenant. of 
grace. Christ himself says, of such ts the kingdom. This 
covenant is made in baptism. Whosoever then is a partaker 
of the covenant of grace, must be entitled to baptism; and 
as children are partakers of this covenant, they ought to be 
baptized.” —Aunnius’ Hpit. Cred., 646. 

Mark 10: 14. 


XIX. “As baptism is commanded of God, and a means of 
grace, we are bound to attend to it; but its necessity is not 
absolute ; should the infants of christian parents depart this 
life without baptism, we believe that they are saved.’’—ol- 
laz, Schmid’s Dogm. 452. 

Matt. 18: 6, 10, 14. 


XX. “If little children are deprived of baptism without 
their fault, and the open command and prayer be not despised, 
* it is still hoped that the kind and merciful God will think 
graciously upon them; . . but he has not revealed to us what 
effect the neglect of the baptism of our children may have 
upon them.” —Luther, XXII. 872. 


CoNFIRMATION. 


XXI. Our church asks of baptized children, when they 
come to sufficient age, personally to acknowledge and confirm 
their baptismal consecration, and thus for themselves to en- 
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dorse and ratify the covenant transfer to God which was 
made of them in their infancy. 
Heb. 6: 2; Acts 8: 14—17; 19: 5,6. 


XXII. This ceremony is called confirmation, and is al- 
ways accompanied with “the laying on of hands” with prayer. 
Num. 27:18; Acts 6:6; 13:35; 1 Tim. 4:14; Acts 15:3 


XXIII. . “Confirmation is a rite which has come down from 
the ancient fathers, and which the church has never regarded 
as essential to salvation; for it has not the command. of God. 
It is well, therefore, to distinguish it from Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, which rest upon the expressed will of God, 
and have the promise of his favor.” —Apology, XIII (VII). 


XXIY. “Confirmation is not an appendage to baptism, nor 
-the completion of it; (for an act of God toward us, needs no 
human additions to make it perfect ;) but itis a preparation 
for admission for the first time to the Lord’s Supper," — 
Schmid’s Dogm. 450, Kurtz's Lehrbegriff, 201. 
Matt, 10; 32, 33; Eph. 6:12; 1 Cor, 11:28, 29. 


“ARTICLE XXXII. 


The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 


I. “The Sacrament (of the Supper) was instituted by 
Christ, for the consolation of awakened consciences, to 
strengthen their faith that the flesh of Christ was given for 
the life of the world, and that we, through this bread, are 
brought into communion with him, and so find favor and life.” 
—Apology, Art. 24. 

Matt. 26: 26—29; 1 Cor. 11: 23—26; 10: 16, 17. 


If. ‘This most solemn sacrament was intended to be re- 
ceived until the end of the world, with obedient reverence, 
to be a perpetual memorial of the Savior’s bitter sufferings 
and death, and of all his benefits, a sealing of the New Tes- 
tament, a consolation for troubled hearts, and a continual 
bond and union of christians with Christ their Head, and 
with each other.” —Formula of Concord, Exp. 10. 


Ill. “The Scriptures call this sacrament, The Lord’s Sup- 
per, The Lord’s Table, The Communion, The New Testa- 
ment. By the Greek fathers, it is called the Hucharist, 
Feast of Love, Mystery, &c. By the Latin fathers it is 
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called the Sacrament of the Altar, and sometimes the Mass.” 
—Sehmid’s Dogma, 458. 
1 Gor. 11:20; 40: 21; Luke 22: 20; 2 Cor. 11; 25. 


TV. As in baptism, so in the Lord’s Supper, the doctrinal 
writers distinguish between what is earthly or material, and 
what is heavenly. ‘The earthly element is in part bread, 
in regard to its substance, genuine; in regard to its quantity, 
it matters not whether much or little, round or oblong; in 
regard to its quality, it is not essential whether it be leavened 
or unleavened; in regard to the kind of grain, it may be 
wheat or something else. The other earthly part is wine, 
as to its substance, genuine; but whether red or white, pure 
or mingled with water, it matters not. The heavenly part is 
the true body and blood of Christ.” —Hollaz, Schmid’s Dog. 
458. 


V. “The true body and blood of Christ are truly present 
in the Lord’s Supper, and there administered and received.” 
—Augsburg Confession, Art. 10. 

Matt. 26: 26; 1 Cor. 10:16; 11:24, 27, 29. 


VI. This reception of the body and blood of Christ in the 
Supper, ‘is not only spiritually by faith, but also orally, or 
with the lips, yet not in the gross physical sense in which the 
people of Capernaum conceived of it in John 6: 52—89, but 
ina supernatural and heavenly manner.”’—Form. Conc., 
Lpit. 7. 


VIL. “The true body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ 
are given to christians, to eat and drink them’ in the bread 
and wine, as Christ himself has commanded. Which means, 
that the Lord’s Supper is a spiritual work, instituted and or- 
dained by Christ himself, whereby, in the consecrated bread, 
he gives unto the believer his body to eat, and in the conse- 
crated wine, his blood to drink, in order thereby to apply 
unto every individual more specially, all the promises of the 
Gospel, to seal them to him, strengthen his faith, and give 
him food unto everlasting life.” —Hunnius’ Hpit. Cred. 664. 

1 Cor. 10: 16. } 


VIII. “We reject and condemn with our hearts and lips, 
as false, dangerous and deceptive, the transubstantiation of 
the Papists, that the bread and wine are changed into the 
substance of the body and blood of Christ; and in like man- 
ner, all other Papish abuses of this sacrament—the abomina- 
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tion of the sacrifice of the mass for the living or dead, and 
the practice of administering but one element to the laity.” 
—Form. Cone., Hxp. T. 


IX. “The mode in which the body of Christ is present in 
the bread is not determined ; and though there is a sacramen- 
tal union of the bread with the body, it is not dependant on 
a definitive mode of the presence, but on the peculiar Divine 
promise.” —Hollaz, Schmid’s Dog., 460. 


X. “If the union or presence of Christ’s body in the bread 
were physical, appearing in a natural way, the sacramental 
eating might be clearly explained; for the eating is of the 
same kind with the union or presence. But that union or 
presence is not physical; it is therefore easier, to show what 
the sacramental eating is not, than what itis. It is plainly 
not physical, for that involves the idea of the mastication, 
deglutition and digestion of what is eaten, and we do not 
thus eat the body of Christ; but because the presence of 
Christ’s body in the supper isnot natural,-according to the 
ordinary mode of things, it does not therefore follow, that 
his presence is figurative, feigned, or fictitious, for it is true 
and real, albeit through mystery supernatural, celestial and 
inserutable.”’—Chemnitz, De Coena Dom. 


XI. “What the nature of this presence is, we know not. 
The thing itself we know; but the mode of the truth is a 
mystery which we cannot comprehend. We deny that Christ 
is present and received in a physical or material manner ; but 
should any one ask how he is present, our answer is, we know 
not. Wecommonly call his presence in this holy ordinance 
a sacramental presence. This might seem to be an attempt 
to define the mode of his presence, but by this word we mean 
nothing more than that we are ignorant of the mode. It has 
been said, that we receive Christ in, under, or with the bread 

-and wine. These words might be taken as significant of 
three modes; but they are meant to indicate that we are un- 
willing to determine any thing about the mode of Christ’s 
presence. Those, therefore, err, who say that we believe in 
impanation, or that Christ is in the bread and wine. Nor 
are those any more correct, who charge us with believing 
subpanation, that is, that Christ is wnder the form of bread 
and wine. And equally groundless is the charge of consub- 
stantiation, or the belief that the body and blood of Christ 
are changed into one substance weth the bread and wine.’ — 


Mosheim, Dogm. Theol. £. 328. 
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” XII. It needs to be stated, that many theologians of the 
Lutheran Church have not been able to subscribe entirely to 
the doctrine concerning the real presence of Christ’s body 
and blood as above presented. According to Storr, “Some, 
after mature and unprejudiced investigation, are unable to 
persuade themselves of the truth of this peculiar view of the 
Lord’s Supper. . But the blessing itself does not depend on 
us, or on our views of the doctrine, but on the Divine agen- 
cy of the Lord. Hence, if they do their duty, and endeavor 
to partake of the ordinance with proper intentions, and with 
a grateful recollection of the death of Jesus, they may still, 
though unknown to themselves, become partakers of the 
blessing thus conferred. It is, therefore, to be regarded as a 
matter of just congratulation, that those violent and bitter 
contentions have been buried in oblivion, which formerly ha- 
rassed the Protestant churches, and in which, as Luther him- 
self is said to have confessed, the theologians’ of our church 
also went to extremes.” 
Compare Rom. 14: 1—5. 


XIII. Many Lutherans take the ground, that “the better 
way to state the Lutheran doctrine (of the Supper), is to 
avoid these subtleties, and to go no further than the general 
statement, that Christ, as man and as the Son of God, may 
exert his agency, may act, wherever, and in whatever manner 
he pleases. He therefore may exert his power at his table, 
as well as elsewhere. This is perfectly scriptural; and it is 
also the sense and spirit of the Lutheran theory. And this 
doctrine concerning the nearness of Christ, his assistance, 
and strengthening influence, in his present exalted state, se- 
cures eminently that proper inward enjoyment, which Lu- 
therans and Reformed, and even the Roman Catholics, with 
all their diversity of speculation on this point, may have 
alike in the Lord’s Supper. Christ, when he was about to 
leave the world, no more to be seen by his followers with the 
mortal eye, left them this Supper, as a visible pledge of his 
presence, his protection and love.”—Knapp, Chirst. Theol., 
146, 2. 


XIV. ‘This sacrament was instituted, first, that our minds 
might individually be stirred to seriousness, to awaken. and 
strengthen our faith; second, that in this ordinance there 
might be a perpetual memorial of Christ’s sufferings, death, 
and resurrection; and finally, as the very nerve of that wor- 
ship in which the church of God shows itself to be wholly 
aN 


- 
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separated from the speculations of other establishments and 
religions.” —Loct Oom. De Coena Dom. 


XV. “The Lord’s Supper was ordained for the benefit of 
all men, because Christ has given his body and shed his blood 
for all, without exception. Nevertheless, a certain prepara- 
tion is necessary on our part, in order to receive it worthily.” 
—Hunnius’ Epit. Cred. 617. 

1 Cor. 11; 27—29. 


XVI. “Those eat unworthily who have no fear of God, 
no faith, who are impenitent and unbelievi ing, and knowingly 
persevere in sins against conscience.” —Loct Com. De Coena 
Dom. 

Heb. 11: 6. 


XVII. “Those approach the table of the Lord worthily, 
who earnestly repent, and come to the Lord’s Supper solemn- 
ly considering what the New Testament testifies and promi- 
ses, with a view to strengthen — faith.’—Loct Com. De 
Coena Dom. 


XVII. “The results and benefits of the Holy Supper are 
many in number, inestimable in utility, and inconceivable in 
importance. For as we receive the body and blood of the 
Son of God himself, crucified for us, and his own blood shed 
on the cross for our sins, it. plainly follows, that all which 
Christ meritoriously procured for us by giving his body and 
shedding his blood, are thus presented, conferred, and sealed 
to us.”’— Gerhard, X. 364. 

John 6: 54—58. 


XIX. ‘As, to the question how often a christian is to go to 
the Lord’s table, that must be left entirely to his own option, 
and to the state of his own.mind and spiritual experience. 
Nevertheless, it is desirable and profitable for the christian 
often to examine himself, and so come, that he may grow in 
godliness, grace and faith.’—Hunnius’ Hpit. Cred. T45. 


ARTICLE XX XIII. 
The Ministry. 


I. If the Word of God is to be preached, there must be 
some one to preach it. If the Sacraments are to be admin- 
istered, there must be some one to administer them. And if 
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the preaching of the Word, and the administration of the 

Sacraments are the means appointed of God to bring, offer, 

confer and apply his salvation to the children of men, then 

the office of the ministry must necessarily be an essential 

part of the Divine arrangements for redeeming the world. 
Bom. 10: 13, 14. 


II. “The greatest, holiest, highest, and most essential ser- 
vice which God has appointed and required, is the preaching 
of the Gospel; for the office of the minister is the most ex- 
alted-in the church. Where this is not exercised, there can 
be no knowledge of God, no christian doctrine, and no Gos- 
pel.” —Apology, Art. XV. (VIIL.) 

L Corsi 2s 


Ill. “God has instituted the ministerial office.” —Augs- 
burg Confession, Art. 5. 
Matt. 28: 19, 20; 1 Cor. 12:28; Eph. 4: 8—12. 


IV. ‘The ministerial office. has been instituted for the pur- 
pose of calling men and fitting them for eternal salvation. 
This is done by preaching and teaching the Divine word, ad- 
ministering the sacraments, and enforcing church discipline.” 
—Hunnius’ Epit. Cred. Td1. 

1 Cor. 3:5; Eph. 4: 8—13. 


V. “God has committed his ministry to men, not to angels, 
or to any othef creatures; neither ought it to be entrusted to 
women. ’—Hunnius’ Epit. T75. 

2 Cor. 4:7; 1 Cor. 14: 34. 


VI. “There is nothing to hinder any man from desiring 
this holy office, or from offering his services to the church in 
this capacity ; but that any one should take it up of himself, 
is not lawful; which occurs when one, of his own accord, as- 
sumes to be a minister, and with subtle proceedings, crafts, 
or corruptions, succeeds in wresting to himself a call.”— 
Hutter, Compend. 106. 

1 Tim.3: 1. 


VII. “No one should teach or preach publicly in the 
church, or administer the sacraments, without a regular call.” 
—Augsburg Confession, 5 & 14. 


Compare Matt. 18:18; 28:19; Acts6:3; 14:23; 1 Cor. 4:1; 
yt t's. a 
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VII. “The call to the ministry was once immediate, as 
the call of the prophets and apostles, which was given by the 
Lord himself without secondary agents, and which ceased 
with the prophets and apostles; but now it is mediate, through 
the church, and proceeds from the proper authorities, those 
already in the service of the church, and the congregation, 
the hearers, usually called the laity.” —Hutter, Comp. 108. 


IX. “According to apostolic practice, the calling of amin- 
ister appertains to the entire church. For when one was to 
be chosen to fill the place of Judas the traitor, it was not 
done by the apostles alone, but by the entire assembly of be- 
lievers. In like manner were the seven deacons chosen from 
among the people, and placed ee the apostles for official 
sanction.” —Hutter, Ibid. 

Acts 1: 23; 6:3. 


X. “Hence, a minister is a man, by authority of God, du- 
ly called by the church, who teaches the Word of God in its 
purity, and dispenses the sacraments as Christ has instituted 
them.” —Jbid. 


XI. “The Gospel commands those who represent the 
church, to preach the Gospel, to announce the forgiveness of 
sins, and to administer the sacraments. It also gives them 
authority to excommunicate those who live in open sin, and 
to restore such as intend to amend their lives.”—Smaleald 
Articles, Appendix. 

Mark 16:15; 2 Tim. 4: 2; Matt. 28:19; 18:18. 


XII. ‘Every one, even our adversaries; must confess that 
this command is given alike to all who hold office in the 
church, whether they be called pastors, presbyters or bishops. 
Hence Jerome tells us so distinctly, that presbyters and 
bishops are not different orders, but that all pastors are alike 
bishops and priests.’’—Zded. 

Acts 20: 17—28; Titus 1: 5—7; 1 Pet.5:2. 


XIII. “If bishops would faithfully discharge their office, 
and exercise due care for the church and the Gospel, they 
might, for the sake of charity and peace, but not as a matter 
of necessity, be allowed to ordain and confirm us and our 
ministers ; yet, with this condition, that all cant, pantomime, 
and unchristian mummery must be dispensed with.” —Smal- 
cald Articles, 10. 

26 
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XIV. “Where the church is, there the command to preach 
the Gospel applies. Hence the church must ever have the 
power to call, elect, and ordain its ministers. This is a priv- 
ilege which God has given especially to the church, and no 
human power can deprive her of it.”—Ibid, Appendia. 


XY. “But more especially should it be remembered, that 
itis contrary to the will of the Lord Jesus, for worldly au- 
thorities to meddle with the duties of this office.”’—AHunnius’ 
Epit. TTT. 

Acts 4: 5,18, 19, 20. 


XVI. “To ministers belongs the right of ordaining minis- 
ters.” —Jdid, 782. 
Acts 6: 3, 6; Titus 1:5; 1 Tim. 4: 14. 


XVII. “The qualifications requisite to the ministerial of. 
fice are twofold: first, a certain ability and aptness to teach, 
Before a man can teach others, he must be taught himself, 
Second, a godly walk and conversation, which may serve as 
an example to believers.” —Jdid, T79. 

1 Tim. 3: 2—7. 


XVIII. “Ministers are to be maintained by those whom 
they teach.” —Jbid, 795. 
1 Cor. 9: 13, 14; Gal. 6: 6. 


’ 


ArticLeE XXXIV. 


The Church. , 


I. “The Holy Ghost employs externa] and visible means, 
by which the salvation of the gospel is presented to men, and 
rendered available for them; and we dare only regard that 
work as certainly proceeding from the Holy Ghost, which 
comes to us through these external means. These means 
(as we have seen,) are the Word of God and the Sacraments. 
‘These things, then, which, as means, have become a part of 
the salvation in Christ, contribute to form an association or 
community, which we call the Church.”’—NSchinid’s Dog. 405. 

That Christ meant to found a church, is shown, Matt. 16: 18 ;, 18: 15 
—18; John 10: 16; as also by the institution of the Sacraments. 


Il. “We teach that there must be, and continue for all 
time, one holy christian church, whichis the congregation of 
all believers, among whom the gospely is preached in its purity, 
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and the holy sacraments are administered according to the 
gospel.’ —Augsburg Confession, T. 
ph. 4: 4, 5, 13,16; Matt. 28:20; John 8:31; Gal. 1:9. 


III. “Where the pure Word of God is taught, and the Sa- 
craments are administered in accordance with it, there is 
truly the Church ; there christians are, and the self-same 
church which alone the scriptures call the Body of Christ.” — 
Apology, (T.) 4. 

Acts 2: 41—47; Rev. 22:14. 


IV. “We do not speak of an imaginary church, which is 
nowhere to be found, but we declare, and know it to be true, ° 
that this church, in which the saints live, is really upon earth, 
and will continue upon earth; that is, that here and there 
the world over, there are certain children of God, in all king- 
doms, islands, lands and cities, from the rising of the sun 
unto the going down of the same, who have learned to know 
_ Christ and his Gospel aright; and that the manifest signs, 
the ministration of the word and sacraments, are in this 
church.” —Apology, (T.) 4. 

1 Cor. 12: 27, 28; Eph. 2: 19—22. 


V. “The true church, according to its very nature, is ever 
but one, and cannot become divided into different kinds. 
Nevertheless, as the true church meets with a varied lot in 
this world, it admits of diversity as respects contingencies 
and circumstances, and also in exterior forms, but only in 
what relates to these.” —Hutter, Comp. 110. 

i Gorw2s 12,13. e 


VI. “It is sufficient to the true unity of the church, that 
there is agreement in preaching the gospel according to its 
true intent and meaning, and in administering the sacraments 
conformably to the word of God. It is not necessary that 
uniform ceremonies and regulations instituted by men should 
every where be observed.” —Augsburg Confession, T. 

1 Cor. 12: 4—25, 


VII. “We say the church is one, because it is gathered by 
one Lord, through one baptism, into one mystical body, un- 
der one head, governed by one Spirit, bound together in the 
unity of a common faith, hope and charity, acknowledges one 
Gospel, and is called by one calling to one celestial inherit- 
ance. —Gerhard, XI. 35. 

John 10:16; Eph. 4: 4—6. 
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VIII. “We say that those constitute one church, who be- 
lieve in one Christ,-and have one Gospel, one Spirit, one 
faith, and the same sacraments. We therefore speak of spir- 
itual unity, without which, faith and christian character can- 
not exist. And this unity, we say, does not require human 
ordinances, whether universal or particular, to be every where 
alike. For righteousness before God, which is procured by 
faith, does not depend on external ceremonies or human ordi- 
nances; and faith is a renovating and quickening light in the 
heart, to which human ordinances or outward ceremonies con- 
tribute little or nothing.” —Apology, (7.) 4. 

Eph. 4: 3, 13. 


IX. “In the ereed we confess that the church is holy.” — 
Lbid. 
Eph. 5: 25-«27. 


X. “The holiness of the church consists partly in the 
righteousness and holiness of Christ apprehended by faith,. 
and partly in the renewal and sanctification of heart wrought 
by the Holy Ghost.”—Hutter, Comp. 118. : 

Rev. 7:14; Eph. 1: 4. 


XI. “We say the church is holy, because Christ its head 
is holy, who makes the church partaker of his holiness ; be- 
cause itis called by a holy calling, and separated from the 
world; because the word which it believes is holy; and be- 
cause the Holy Spirit, in conjunction with this word, produces 
holiness in believers, applying to them, through faith, the 
holiness of Christ, working interiofrenovation and holiness 
in their hearts, and begetting in them the desire of perfect 
holiness.” —Gerhard, XJ. 36. 

d/Cor.32.175 2 Tim. 1219; 1 Pet. 2:55 2) Thess02e toyias 


XI. “It is true that wicked men and ungodly hypocrites 
are connected with the true church in outward ceremonies, in 
name and office; but, when we define the church with strict 
accuracy, we can call that only the- church which is the body 
of Christ; and has its bond of union in something more than 
outward rites, and enjoys the spiritual gifts, faith and the 
Holy Ghost .. The ungodly are not a part of the kingdom 
of Christ; for the true kingdom of Christ consists of such 
as are enlightened, established and goverened by the Spirit 
of God... Itis evident that hypocrites and the ungodly 
cannot be the body of Christ, but belong to the kingdom of 
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the devil, who has taken them captive, and rules them accor- 
ding to his pleasure.” —Apology (T.) 4. 
Matt. 13: 24, 25, 30. . 
XIII. “We say the church is catholic, by which we mean, 
that it is not an external establishment, confined to this or 
that country, kingdom or state, as the Pope of Rome would 


have us believe ; but that it consists of people scattered over . 


the whole earth, who really believe in Christ, consent to the 
Gospel, and adhere to one Savior, one Holy Spirit, and one 
and the same sacraments; no matter whether they differ in 
outward forms and ceremonies or not. "—Lbid. 

Heb. 12: 23. 


XIV. “The church is called catholic, in its properties, as 
to doctrine and faith, inthat it acknowledges that faith which 


is confessed by the whole body of believers in all time; inits - 


extent, as spread over the entire globe, not like the Old Tes- 
tament church taken from particular places, tribes or people, 
but gathered from all nations upon the earth.”—Hollaz, 
Schmid’s Dog. 479. 

Matt. 8: 11; Rev. 5: 9. 


XV. “The church-of Christ scattered throughout the en- 
tire world, comprehends many particular assemblies, which 
also have ‘appropriated to them the name and title of churches; 
for although believers themselves are thus diffused ‘over the 
earth, they still are here and there united. by certain bonds 
in congregations, growing into some, and calling others into 
being, even as they are served by one regular minister, apart 
from the ministers of other congregations. "—Baier, Schmid’ s 
Dog. 480. 

Acts 15: 11. 


XVI. “Particular churches are distinguished from the 
church: general, in that they are confined to certain localities. 
It was to such particular churches that the apostle Paul ad- 
dressed his epistles ; as for example, the church at Rome, at 
Corinth, at Ephesus, &c.”—Hunnius’ Epit. 806. 

2 Cor. 8:1; Rev. 1: As 


XVII. “The church is called apostolic, par tly because it was 
planted by the apostles; and partly because it is built up and 
extended on the foundation of the apostles and prophets by 
the doctrines of salvation delivered and transmitted from the 
apostles.” —Hollaz, Schmid’s Dog. 479. 

Eph. 2: 20—22. 
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XVIII. ‘The church likewise includes not only the living, 
but also those believers who have departed this life; the only 
difference between the two is, that the one part have already 
reached the goal, and the others are still on their way towards 
it. The one is the church militant, the other is the church 
triumphant.”—Baier, Gerhard, Schmid’s Dog. 47T. 

Hph. 3: 15. 


XIX. “It is necessary for every one of those who are 
saved, to be a living member and true citizen of the apostolic 
and universal church; and those who are out of the church, 
are aliens from God, from Christ, from the benefits of the 
celestial kingdom, andthe hope of eternal salvation.’’—Ger- 
- hard, XI. 39. 

Mark 16: 16. 


XX. “It is not in the power of the church to compel any 
man to accept of the christian faith, or to control. the con- 
sciences of men.. In a compulsory manner the church is 
not permitted to act.”—Hunnius’ Hpit. 839. 


Luke 9: 55, 56. 


XXI. “We hold that the church will continue to exist to 
the end of the world, notwithstanding the multitude of the un- 
godly who desire to crush it.” —Hutter, Comp. 114. 

Matt. 16:18; 28: 20. 


‘ 5 


ARTICLE XXXY. 
~ The Lords Day. 


I. As the church is so constituted, as to involve the visible 
assembling together of its members to hear the word, and to 
celebrate the outward sacraments, it 1s also necessary that 
there should be some specified time for these assemblies and 
eXercises. 

Heb. 10:25; 1 Cor. 11: 34. 


II. “The church has not annulled the Ten Commandments, 
but the ceremonies of the Mosaic Law, the authority of God 
has abrogated; and yet it is necessary that the people should 
know when they are to,come together to the Gospel and the 
services instituted by Christ.”—Augs. Conf. Melanchthon’s 
Corpus Doctrinae Christianae, p. 32. 

_ Rom. 3:31; Col. 2: 14—17, 


f 
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III. “By virtue of the moral obligation of the third (by 
some arrangements the fourth) commandment, there is estab- 
lished under the New Testament also, one day in seven for 
divine worship. It pertains to the moral essence of the Sab- 
bath, not only. that some fixed time should be appropriated to 
the worship of God, but that a certain day of the week should 
be consecrated to that purpose, because God has consecrated 
a day entire, and as his own, and has hallowed it.”—Quen- 
stedt. 


Exodus 20: 8—11; John 20:19, 26; Acts 2:1. 


IV. “That this one day in seven should be the seventh 
day (or Saturday), is not a part of the moral essence of the 
Sabbath... The ceremonial part of the command is abro- 
gated under the New Testament; but the moral part is still 
in force; to wit, in place of the Jewish Sabbath, the one day, 
which we call the Lord’s Day, has been substituted; one day 


in seven, however, being retained by authority of the com- 
mand of God.’’—Jdzd. 


Col. 2:16; Acts 20:7; 1 Cor. 16:2; Rev. 1: 10. 


V. “It is disputed whether Christ himself, or the apostles, 
substituted the Lord’s Day for the Sabbath ; but all readily 
agree, that the keeping of the Lord’s Day derives its validity, 
not from custom alone, or human constitution, but has been 
sanctioned by some Divine constitution, since those things 
which the apostles sanctioned by their authority, must be es- 
teemed as Divine institutions.” —Calovius, I. 415. 


Matt. 18: 1,9; Mark 16:9; compare also the preceding. 


VI. “We deny that the change of the Sabbath into the 
Lord's Day originated from the church. The apostles, whom 
Christ constituted in his own place, as teachers of the world, 
and especially of the Gentiles, and whom we justly follow, 
introduced this change.’ —Lyser. 

Matt. 28: 20; Luke 10:16; 1 Thess. 4: 8. 


VII. “The commandment concerning the Sabbath does not 
speak merely of cessation from ordinary labor, but also of 
keeping holy. It means that on that day holy works are to 
he done; to wit, the giving of instruction to the people, and 
the observance of the services which God has appainted.” —— 
Loci Com. De Leg. 


Mark 16: 15; Col. 3:16; Heb. 10:25; Acts 20:7; Rev. 18: 10. 
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VITI.. ‘The sins against this commandment are, to neglect 
or hinder the proper teaching of the word; to teach false- 
hood; to abuse and pervert the ordinances of religion ; never 
or rar rely to be present at public worship, where the doctrines 
of the church are purely taught ; to allure others, by exam- 
ple or otherwise, from public service; not to heed the minis- 
tration of true doctrine; to engage in servile works, that is, 
in such works as interfere with the appropriation of the day 
to public service; to spend those days in sports, feastings, 
and other vices; to contemn, to bring disgrace upon pious 
ministers, &.”—Loct Com. De Leg. 

Mark 6: 2; Luke 4:16; 13:10; Acts 13:44; Ley. 19: 30. 


IX. “Taking care of the sick does not violate the Sabbath ; 
for such works do not interfere with the service of God; nay, 
they are testimonies which evince and confirm the beauty of 
the Gospel.” —Melanchthon, Cat. 

Matt. 12: 11—13; Luke 13:16. 


X. “They who, without special necessity, labor, and trans- 
act business—they who do not pray, nor meditate on Christ’s 
sufferings, nor mourn over their sins, nor long for grace— 
thep consequently who only keep the Sabbath outwardly, in 
dress, in festivity, and in mere external fashion—do violate . 
the command to keep holy the Sabbath day.”—Luther, Eup. 
Decal. 


ARTICLE XXXVI. 


Christian Liberty and Human Ordinances. 


I. From what precedes, it now follows, that “‘all real be- 
lievers have attained unto perfect freedom in Christ Jesus, 
from the service and dominion of sin, from the tyranny of 
the devil, from the curse of the law, from eternal death, and 
also from the yoke of Levitical observances and human ‘ordi- 
nances.”—Hutter, Comp. 115. 

John 8: 32, 33; Rom. 8: 2, 21; Gal.5:1; 2: 4,5; Col. 2: 20-23. 


II. “But there is a carnal, or rather devilish liberty, by 
which many are led astray; .. for they hold, teach, believe 
and do what pleases them, regardless of right or wrong, and 
hence also refuse to be taught or admonished. These claim 
liberty, but it is the liberty “which the devil has given them.” 
—Lvther, VITT. 2587. 

~ Gal. 5:13; 1 Pet. 2:16; 2 Pet. 2:19; Jude 4, 
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Til. “As to church regulations instituted by men, those 
may be observed which can be kept without sin, and which 
serve to peace and good order in the church, such as holy 
days, festivals, andthe like. Still must it be observed not to - 
burden the conscience with such things, as if they were ne- 
cessary to salvation.”—Augs. Conf. 16. 

Rom, 14:5, 6; Col. 2: 16. 


_ IV. “Such church ceremonies ought not to be regarded as 
essential in their nature. They should be few in number, 
pure, and conducive to edification, order, and decorum. Their 
observance should be free, except in cases where offences are 
given, so that they may be instituted, changed, or abrogated 
as the purposes of edification, or the peculiarities of time, 
place and circumstances may demand.”—Chemnitz, Hxam. 
Con. Trd. ; 
1 Cor, 14: 40; 10: 23—33. Me, 


VY. “But although such customs and arrangements are not 
binding and essential in their nature, so far as they are nei- 
ther commanded nor forbidden of God; yet each in its place 
and way, becomes necessary, not to salvation, but for the pre- 
servation of order.” —Hutter, Compend. 121. 

1 Cor. 11: 16—22. 


VI. “On this point we teach, that all ordinances and tra- 
- ditions made by men, with a view to propitiate God and merit 
favor, are contrary to the Gospel, and the @ctrine:of faith 
in Christ. Hence, monastic vows, and other traditions con- 
cerning difference of meats, days, &c., by which it is meant 
to merit grace and atone for sin, are useless, and contrary to 
the Gospel.” —Augsburg Confession, 15. 
Col, 2:8, 18; Matt. 15: 3. 


VII. “Whenever human commandments are forced upon 
the church as essential, and their neglect or violation regard- 
ed as unrighteous and sinful, christian liberty is set at naught, 
the way for idolatry is prepared, through ‘which human de- 
vices may afterwards be built up and held as God’s worship, 
not only as equal to what God has enjoined, but as even more 
exalted.”—Hutter, Comp. 123. 

“Gal. 5:1. 

27 
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ARTICLE XXXVII. 
Government and Social Relations. 


I. “We have distinctly taught, that the church of Christ 
is a spiritual kingdom, in which he reigns by means of the 
word and the preaching of the truth, operates by the Holy 
Ghost, begets and fosters faith, piety, love and patience in 
our hearts, and here on earth begins God’s kingdom and 
eternal life in us. Nevertheless, whilst this life endures, it 
is none the less allowed us to use the laws, institutions and 
estates of this world, according to our various callings, than 
to use medicine, architecture, agriculture, air and water.”— 
Apology, Art. 18. 

John 18: 36; Luke 12:14; Rom. 14: 17. 


II. “Neither does the Gospel furnish new laws for tempo- 
ral government, but commands and requires us to be obedient 
to the laws and the authorities under which we live, whether 
heathen or christian, and to show our love by such obedience.” 
—Abid. 

Rom. 13: 1—7; Tit. 3:1; 1 Pet.2:13—15. 


‘\ 

IIT. “All authority in the world, established governments 
and laws, are good and from God; and christians may be 
rulers, judges and legislators without sin, may decide cases, 
pronounce judgments, and punish transgressors according to 
law, wage just wars and serve in them, make lawful contracts, 
take oaths whén required, hold property, marry and be-mar- 
ried, &c.”’—Augsburg Confession, 16. 


ArtTIcLE XXXVIII. 
Afflictions. 


I. “The Gospel forbids the personal revenge of grievances, 
or that any oné should usurp the powers of magistraey. And 
Christ refers to this so often, that it 1s not for apostles to 
think of becoming worldly lords, or of wresting from exist- 
ing rulers their kingdom and authority.” —Apology, 16. 

Rom. 12: 13—21. 

II. “Believers, in this life, are left to toil through many 

anxieties, trials and necessities.” —Hutter, Comp. 151. 


John 16; 33; 2 Tim. 3:12; 1 Cor. 15: 19; Heb. 12: 8. 
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III. “The principal reasons of this are, first, because much 
sinfulness and many carnal desires, striving against the Spirit, 
still cleave to them; whence God wounds them with manifold 
crosses to lead them to more earnest repentance, faith, prayer, 
renewal of life, and such like sanctifying exercises; second, 
because it is designed that in this life they may. present a 
likeness to the Savior; thzrd, because God purposes thus to 
manifest to them his presence, love and might; and fourth, 
because he intends that the pious shall give proof of their 
faith and profession, and show that they are not hypocrites, 
but in truth believe, and hold, and profess what they do from 
other motives than that of being benefited by a feigned faith.” 
—Lhid. 

Ts. 28:19; 1 Cor. 15: 26; Rom, 8: 23, 29; Is. 37: 20; Ps. 116: 10; 
1 Pet.4: 12; Heb. 12:10; 


IV. “Christians must learn to bear their grosses ; first, in 
true humility, which consists of a deep inward sense of sin ; 
second, in true faith in Christ, so as through him alone to ask 
God for the alleviation of our sufferings; third, i true pa- 
tience, which ever acquiesces in the will of God; and finally 
in firm courage and hope, by which we may stand up under 
affliction.”’—/dzd. 

Heb. 12:5, 11,13; 1 Pet. 4: 16. 


VY. “The Scriptures present numerous grounds of hope 
and comfort under afflictions ; the first is, the gracious will of 
God; for we are not troubled by chance or accident, but be- 
cause God has so ordained. Another is, the merciful design 
of afflictions. The third is the promise of the Divine pres- 
ence and assistance in all tribulations. The fourth is a good 
conscience, which is a great consolation in adversity. ‘Ihe 
fifth is firm confidence in the forgiveness of sins through 
Christ, which secures unto us the Divine favor, whatever tri- 
als may befall us, or adversities come.” —JLbid. 

Ps. 119; 92; 2 Cor. 12:9, 10. 


ArTicheE XX XIX. 
Prayer. 


I. “Whilst, then, we continue in this disordered world, in 
which we are assailed, pursued, and pressed on every side, 
we ought to be impelled to continual prayer and supplication, 
that God may not suffer us to become faint and weary, or to 
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fall back into sin, ‘disgrace and unbelief. en Cat. 3, 4. 
Luke 18:1; 1 Tim. 2:8; Matt. 26:41. 


II. “The command not to take the name of the Lord 3 in 
vain, demands of us to praise this holy name, and to call 
upon it in all times of need; that is, to pray; for to call up- 
on God, is to pray to him; hence, prayer is as really and 
positively the command of God as the oe aan of ee 
murder or theft.” —Jdzd. 

Ps. 502153 Matt.%: 7. 


Ill. “It is lawful te pray for any kind of blessings, but 
not to pray for all in the same way. Spiritual good, the 
Holy Ghost, forgiveness of sins, joy in believing, patience, 
and whatever of this kind relates to salvation, we may ask 
without restraint, and expect without doubt ; sustained as we 
are by the Divine promise; but temporal blessings we must 
ask conditionally ; that is, provided it be the will of God to 
confer them.”-——Hutter, Comp. 1560. 

Matt. 6: 10. 


IV. “It is essential to true prayer, jirst, that it should be: 
addressed to God only ; second, that it should be offered. in 
the name of Jesus Christ our Lord; and third, that it should 
be supported with confidence in the promises which the 
Scriptures furnish.” 


Matt. 4:10; Is. 42:8; job Md: 14; 16:23; Heb. 11:6; James 
d/Ds 


V. “This we ought to know, that our entire safety and 
defence are to be found only in prayer.” —Larg. Cat. 3. 
Hz. 36 : 37. 


\ 


ARtIcLeE XL. 
The Angels. 


I. “Moreover, “af we are pious and God-fearing, good 
angels are about us, to protect and defend us from harm.’”— 
Luther, XII. 1169. 

Ps. Obed. 


Ii. “The angels are spiritual beings, created in the image 
of God; that is, with very exalted perfection, wisdom, justice 
and holiness, whereby they serve God, defend his chosen 
people, and are ever blessed.” —//ulter, Comp. 34. 

Ps: 10320, 21; Heb. 1: 7; Matt. 18: 10. 
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Ill. ‘They were made with wills free and good, yet so as 
to be able to abuse their freedom, and to fall ito evil.”—Zbid. 
Jude 6, 


IV. “They are of various orders; which appears from the 
mention of Michael the archangel, one of the chief Princes. 
And the Scriptures call some thrones, others dominions, oth- 
ers principalities, others powers. More than these are, not 
revealed to us.” —Jbzd. 

Dan. 10: 13; Col. 1: 16. 


VY. “As to their occupation, they continually praise God, 
execute his commands, and announce his will to men; which 
appears from the history of Hagar, Abraham, Jacob, ‘and the 
conception and birth of John the Baptist and Christ himself.” 
—lbid. 

Is.6:3; Ps. 103: 20, 21; Heb. 1: 14. 


VI. “They minister to the good of the pious, bear away 
the souls of departing saints to the home of the blessed, and, 
at the great day of- Christ, they will accompany the Judge 
of all, and separate the wicked from the just, and cast them 
into the lake of fire.” —Jdid. 

Heb. 1:14 Luke 16: 22; Matt. 13; 49,50; 25: 31. 


VII. “We do not pray to the angels, nor place our trust 
in them; as we find in the Scriptures that they never per- 
mitted themselves to be worshipped; but we thank and praise 
God that he has created them for our good. As we thank 
and praise him for the sun and moon, bread and wine, which 
he has made; so should we also thank him for. the charming 
angels.’ *__ Luther, X. 1241. 

Matt. 6:6; Rev. 22:19; Col. 2: 18. 


ArticLe XLI. 
On Honoring the Saints. 


I. “Neither can it be shown from the Scriptures, that we 
ought to pray tothe saints, or seck help from them. For 
there is one only Propitiator and Mediator ordained between 
‘God and man, Jesus Christ, the only Savior, the only High 
‘Priest, Propitiation and Advocate before God ; and. he alone 
has promised to hear our prayers.’—Augs. Conf. 21, 

1 Tim. 2:5; Matt. 4:10. 
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II. “We do not deny that the saints should be honored. 
In three ways we may honor them: first, by our gratitude to 
God for the exhibitions of his mercy exemplified im their lives, 
and for having given to his church such teachers and other 
favors; second, by improving and strengthening our faith by 
their example; .. and third, by imitating their faith, love, 
and other virtues, according to our several vocations.” — 
Apology, (21.) 19. 

Ps. 112:6; James 5:10; Heb. 6: 12; 11:38; 13: 7; Mal.3: 16. 


III. “We maintain, however, that men should not be taught 
to rely on the saints, or to believe that we can be saved by 
their merits; for we obtain forgiveness and salvation solely 
through the merits of Christ, by believing in him.”—Jbid. 

Acts 4:12; Matt. 4:10; 1 Cor. 3: 5—11. 


IV. ‘Though the angels in heaven pray for us, and the 
saints on earth, and perhaps in glory, do the same, still, it 
does not follow that. we should invoke angels and saints, adore 
them, fast in honor of them, hold feast-days and masses for 
them, sacrifice to them, establish churches and altars, and 
institute Divine services for them, attributing -all sorts of 
assistance to them, and assigning to each a particular office, 
as the papists teach and do; for this is idolatry, and such 
honor appertains to God alone.” —Smaleald Articles, 2. 

Ex. 20:2, 3. 


Articite XLII. 
Hvil Spirits. 


J. “It is also important for the christian to know that he 
is surrounded with evil spirits, with whom he is likewise in 
close contact, and with whom he must’ contend.”—Luther, 
AX. 1234. 

Eph. 6: 12. 


II. ‘The evil spirits were not created evil. God made 
them all without blemish; but they afterwards fell. Christ 
says, that when the devil speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his 
own; hence the devil did not receive his lies from God. Pe- 
ter and Jude, in their epistles, speak of the fall of angels, 
and their coming into condemnation in consequence of their 
own sins. Jude explicitly declares, that certain angels kept 
not their first estate in which they had been created.’ —Loc¢ 
Com. De Angel. 

John 8: 44; 2 Pet. 2:4; Jude 6. 
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II. “The devil and his angels are spiritual beings, created 
by the Lord with the same perfection, righteousness and ho- 
liness as the good angels ; but, by their own choice, they de- 
parted from their Maker, and became his enemies; and for 
this they ha¥e been cast down, and bound over to eternal 
damnation.” —Hutter, Comp. 36. 

See above references. 


IV. “By what means this fall occurred, we know not ; but 
it seems that they fell through pride, in that they despised 
the Word or Son of God, and sought to exalt themselves 
above him.” —Luther, J. BT 

Ts, 14: 13. 


V.- “The devil, as a mighty chieftain, has a kingdom and 
government, and under him great and mighty princes and 
lords, each of whom has under him again, his company of 
fiends, as his helpers and troops.” —Luther, IX, 459. 

d ig Cor.4: 4; John 12:31; 14:30; 16:11; Dan,10; 13,20; Eph. 

VI. “These evil spirits are the most malignant enemies of 
mankind; they are actively employed to rob men of the sal- 
vation of their souls, and to bring them to eternal asc 
tion.’—Hunnius’ Hpit, 156. 

Zech. 3:1; 1 Pet.5:8; John 8: 44; 1 Thess.2: 18. 


VII. “Our true protection is, to be strong and firm in faith. 
Tf we heartily lay hold of the ‘word of God, and believingly 
cleave to it, the devil cannot injure us, but must ays. "—Lu- 
ther, IX. 828. 

James 4:7; Eph. 4: 27; 6: 11, 13—18. 


Articte XLII. 
Death, and the State after Death. 


T. “The ultimate or complete perfection of man is not to 
be attained in this, but in another life.”—Bader, Schmid's 
Dog. 506. 

Rom. 8: 22—24; 2 Cor. 5: 2, 4. 

II. “All men, who are naturally engendered and tainted 

with sin, have been made subject to death.’ ’"—Hutter, Comp. 


168. 
1 Cor: 15: 22; Heb. 9: 27. 
. 
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IIl. “The original cause of death is sin.”—Jbid. 
Rom. 5: 12,15, 17. 


IV. ‘Death is simply the separation of the soul from the 
body. The soul in passing from the body, ceases to animate | 
it, and enters into another state, ia which it remains a abi the 
resurrection.” —Hunnius’ Epit. 870. 

Keel. 12: 7. 


V. “The soul dies not with the body, for it is undying 
spirit, which, having departed from this dying body, certainly 
continues to live.” —Hutter, Comp. 169. 

Matt. 10: 28; 22: 32; Acts 7: 59. 


VI. ‘Death to those who believe in Christ, is not death, 
but a gateway and passage to life.” —Jbid. 
\ John 5 : 24. 


VII. “The souls of the pious, who depart hence, are in 
the hands of God, and there await the glorious resurrection 
of their bodies, and. the full fr uition of eternal blessedness.”’ 
—TLbid. 

Luke 16; 22, 25; 1 Thess. 4: 13—18, 


VIII. “The souls of the ungodly and unbelieving, after 
death, arein pain, and await with fear and dread the resur- 
rection of their bodies to shame and contempt.” —Lbzd. 

Luke 16:22, 23; Matt. 8:29. 


IX. “Every man dies either in the saving faith of the 
Gospel, and is carried into Abraham’s bosom, or in unbelief, 
and is accordingly for ever condemned.” Hunnius’ Hpit. 885. 

John 3: 18, 36; Mark 16: 16. 


X. “Hence, the doctrine of purgatory, with all its pomp, 
services and profits, is to be regarded as a satanic delusion, 
and contrary to the fundamental truth that Christ alone, and 
no human works or sufferings, can save the sou ”—Smateald 
Articles, 2, 2. 

Bph. 2:8; Gal. I: 9. 


pie. 6 F “Whether the souls of the redeemed are detained un- 
til the final judgment in some locality within this created 
world, or taken beyond. it, no information is to be found in 
the Scriptures ; and in reference to matters about which no- 
thing has been revealed to us, it is betterto remain in ignor- 
ance, than to indulge in suppositions which we haye no means 
of establishing.” —Hunnius’ Hpit. 883. ‘ 
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= Articte XLIV. 


The coming again of Christ, and the end of the World. 


I. “We also’ teach that, at the end of the world, our Lord 
Jesus Christ will come (appear) to administer judgment, and 
to raise all the dead, to give unto the believing and elect eter- 
nal life and endless joy, but to condemn impious men and 
devils to hell and eternal punishment.”—Augs. Conf. 1. 
Acts 1:11; 2 Cor.5:10; Rev. 22; 12. 


II. “Christ’s coming to judgment is to be public, and ex- 
ceedinely glorious; to the wicked terrible; to the pious most 
desirable.”’—Hollaz, Schmid’s Dog. 521. 

Matt. 24: 30; 1 Thess. 4: 16; 2 Thess. 1: 7—9, * 


III. “We also reject certain Jewish doctrines, which are 
even now in circulation, that, prior to the resurrection of the 
dead, the pious alone shall possess a worldly kingdom, and 
all the wicked be exterminated.”—Augs. Conf. 1T. 

Matt. 13 : 24—30, 37—43; 2 Thess. 2:7, 8. 


IV. “The last times are to be evil and unpropitious times. 
The devil is also to manifest himself in his most heinous forms 
as the end approaches.” —Hunnius’ Hpit. 921. 

Matt. 24: 37, 38; 2 Tim.3:1—5; 1 Tim. 4:1—3; 2 Pet.3:3; 
Rey. 12: 12. 

V. “We are not to imagine that the end of the world is 
not to come unless preceded by some signal and wonderful 
token.” —Hunnius’ Epit. 928. 

Matt..24: 42; 2 Pet.3: 10; 1 Thess. 5:2; Luke 21: 35. 


ARTICLE XLV. 


The Resurrection. 


I. “All that have died shall rise again from the dead ; but 
those who shall be found living at the end of the world, shall 
be changed.” — Hutter, Comp. 172. 

Acts 24:15; 1 Cor. 15: 22,51; 1 Thess. 4: 16, 17. 


II. “The subject of the resurrection is the entire man that 
was before death and decay. Itis the same body in account 
and substance which we bear in this life, and which had been 
removed by death.” —Quenstedt, IV. 582. 

1 Cor, 15 : 53, 54, 
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III. “In the resurrection, the bodies of the saints are to 
be like those of God’s angels, spiritual, glorious, optionally 
invisible, endowed with power to penetrate every thing im- 
mortal, incorruptible, perfect in all their powers, and above 
the reach of pain or want.’”—Hunnius’ Hpet. 910 sqq. 

1 Cor, 15: 42—46; Phil. 3: 20. 


IV. “The distinguishing mark of the bodies of the wicked 
are, that they shall be deprived of all the glorious gifts men- 
tioned as the portion of the saints; a state of things which 
will minister to their eternal ruin.” —Hunnius’ Hit. 919. 

Dan. 12: 2; John 5: 28, 29, 


Articte XLVI. 


The Judgment. 


I. “That we are to expect a final judgment, no christian 
can entertain a doubt. The Scriptures frequently refer to it, 
and we find it written in the conscience and heart.” —Hunni- 
us’ Hyit. 922. 

Heel. 12: 14; Acts 17: 31;, Rom. 2: 15,16; 14: 10. 


“Che. J udge will be Christ himself, who, in his human 
nature, will appear in glory, and seated as upon a judgment 
seat, conspicuous to all, will pronounce sentence with author- 
ity Divine.” —Bair, Schmid’s Dog. 521. 

Is. 3:13, 14; John 5: 22; Matt. 25:31, 32. 


IIT. “Before this tribunal every thing, good or evil, that 
men have ever done, or left undone, is to be judged.” —Hun-_ 
nius’ Hpit. 929. 

2 Cor.5: 10-3 Matt. 12:36; 1 Cor.4:5; 2 Tim. 4:1. 


IV. “The rule according to which the sentence of each is 
to be decided, is that contained in the revelation given them 
upon earth.” —Quenstedt, Schmid’s Dog. 516. 

John 12:48; Rom. 2: 11—16, 


V. “This judgment is for eternity ; its decisions are never 
to be retracted ; its results are to endure for ever; for by it 
men are either to come to the joys of eternal salvation, or to 
sink to eternal condemnation.’—Hunnius’ Hpit. 950. 

Heb. 6: 2; Rev. 22: 11,12; Matt. 25: 46. 
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ARTICLE XLYVII. = 


The Portion of the Wicked. 


I. “The precise nature of the sufferings of the lost, our 
minds cannot adequately comprehend, nor human language 
express. The Holy Scriptures, in accommodation to our 
understanding, present the subject in various forms of expres- 
sion, drawn from the modes of speech respecting punishments 
in this life; as where the portion of the wicked is called 
shame and everlasting contempt, weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, the blackness of darkness, a worm that never dies, the 
lake of fire; these, and similar expressions, represent the 
greatness and intensity of infernal torments.’ — Hutter, 
Comp. 177. 

Is. 66:24; Matt. 8:12; Rev. 19: 20. 


II. “It is certain that the prison-house of hell is in a real 
locality or place, separate from the abode of the righteous. 
But where that place is, is unknown to us in this world.’”— 
Hollaz, Schmid’s Dog. 524. 


III. “In hell there is nothing to be found of all the good 
for which man is capacitated. The condemned and lost shall 
be subject to whatever can give them trouble, pain, and anx- 
iety. More especially, they shall experience the fearful con- 
sciousness of Divine wrath, the afllictive society of the spirits 
in hell, the pangs of an evil conscience, remorse for having 
rejected the grace of God, &¢.”—Hunnius’ Epit. 937, 938. 

Rey. 22: 15; Matt. 25:41; Rom. 2: 8, 9. 


IV. “The sufferings of the lost differ in degree, according 
to the quality and measure of sin.” —Hollaz, Schmid’s Dog- 
mat. 524, 


Rey. 22: 12. 


V. “The Scriptures declare, that the’ sufferings of the lost 
shall be eternal.” —AHutter, Comp. 177. 
- Matt. 25: 46; Dan. 12:2; eJohn 3: 36; Jude 13. 


VI. “We therefore reject the teachings of the Anabaptists, 
that the devils and condemned men shall not suffer external 
pain and torment.’’—Augs. Conf. 17. 
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ArticLe XLVIII. 


Hternal Salvation. 


I. “While christians live in this vale of tears, they have 
but little peace and rest. They are plagued now with this, 
and then with another adversity .. From these afflictions 
they shall not be freed whilst the present life endures. But 
at the great day of God, all these troubles shall cease, and 
they shall be redeemed from all evil. Hence the Scriptures 
call that day the day of redemption, &c. Wherefore we 
have nought to make us fear, but much more to make us re- 
joice in the blessed and happy day of the coming and ap- 
pearing of Jesus Christ our Lord.” —Luther, XII. 2623. 

1 Cor. 15: 19; Phil. 3: 20, 21. 

II. ‘“‘At the resurrection at the last day, we shall be pure; 
then shall tribulation, sin, pain, death and hell be removed 
far from us.’”’—Liuther, VI. 1820. 

1 Cor. 15: 26, 51—57; Rey. 21: 3, 4. 

III. “The elect and blessed, in the life that is to come, 
shall celebrate an eternal Sabbath, be eternally satisfied in 
God, eternally happy, safe, and free from all suffering, and 
shall be eternally occupied in contemplating God and his 
works.’ —Luther, V. 320. ; 

Heb. 6:9; Ps. 17:15; Rev. 7: 15—17; 20: 6. 
_ IV._It shall not be an earthly or worldly life, but a hea- 
venly and eternal life.” —JZdzd. 
Luke 20 : 34—36, 

V. “In the state of eternal salvation, all evil is to be done 

away which has ever troubled man.” —Hunnius’ Hpit. 934. 
Is. 25: 8; Rey. 21: 4. 

VI. “In the state of eternal’ salvation, there shall be an 
abundance of every good.”—Hunnius’ Hpit. 985. 

Luke 22: 29, 30; Ps. 36:9; Col. 5:4; 1 Cor. 4:17; Heb. 12: 22; 
1 John 3:2; Matt. 13:43. A 

VIL. “The redeemed are unceasingly engaged in praising 
God.” —Jbid, 936. 

Rev. 4:8; 5:8; 7: 11,12, 

VIII. “Our eternal and complete blessedness consists in 
the perfect vision and fruition of God.”—Hollaz, Sehmid’s 
Dog. 526. 


Matt.5: 8; 1 John 3: 2; 1 Thess. 4: 17. 
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TX. “But no mortal can adequately express what the eter- 
nal life is. “To us it 1s enough to believe, that it will be a 
life of unspeakable blessedness, with which God shall make 
his believing people eternally happy and glorious, so that, 
with the holy angels, they shall live with him for ever, and 
triumph over the afflictions of this present time, love God 
perfectly, glorify him without becoming weary, and look upon 
him for ever and ever. ” —Hutter, Comp. 180. 

1, Cor. 2: 9. 


X. “People shall recognize and know each other again in 
the life eternal.” —Jdzd. 
1 Cor. 13: 12; Luke 9: 32. 


XI. “There are also degrees in future foaedne but 
what one receives more than another, is only accessory or 
accidental, whilst essentially the same blessedness is shared 
by all. ”__Sehmid’s Dog g. 026, Quenstedt. 

Dan. 12:3; 1-Cor. 15: 41. 


ConcLUSION. 


I. “This is about the substance of the doctrine which is 
preached and taught in our churches, for the due christian 
instruction and consolation of the conscience, and for the 
edification of believers; and this because we have not been 
willing to place our own souls and consciences in fearful peril 
before God, by abusing the Divine Name and Word, or to 
transmit or entail upon our children and successors, any other 
doctrine than that which accords with the pure Word of God 
and christian truth.”—Awuegs. Conf. 21. 


II. “We hope that all who fear God, will be satisfied from 
this, our writing, that our teachings are christian, and conso- 
Jatory and wholesome to all pious people. We therefore pray 
God to vouchsafe his grace, to the end that his holy Gospel 
_ may be acknowledged and honored by all, to his own praise, 
and to the peace, unity, and salvation of us all.” —Apology, 
Conclusion. 
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ARTICLE II. 
THE VALUE OF COLLEGES.* 


. By. Rev. F. W, Conrad, Dayton, Ohio. 


To give or not to give—that’s the question, which each one 
will be called upon to decide, either in the affirmative or ne- 
gative, on this occasion. ‘Taking it for granted that all are 
honest, we shall expect them to decide it according to their 
convictions of duty and interest. It will be incumbent on 
us to convince them, that Colleges bear such relations to the 
prosperity of the whole country, and of the towns in which 
they are located, as to make it both the duty and the interest 
of the citizens thereof, to contribute liberally towards their 
establishment and endowment. 

We are aware that the masses of the people know very 
little about Colleges ; and that many of them have erroneous 
views concerning their design, character and value. They 
can see, as with open face, the advantages resulting to them, 
from the location of the Capitol of Iowa on the eastern sum- 
mit of Des Moines; but they see through a glass darkly, the 
advantages which will be conferred upon them from the loca- 
tion of the Central College of Iowa on its western summit. 
They can understand fully the importance of the completion 
and equipment of the Mississippi and Missouri Railroad; but 
not as fully the importance of the completion and education- 
al equipment of the building, whose corner-stone we have 
met to lay. They know full well, what a pecuniary impetus 
would be given to their town by the completion of the slack- 
water navigation of the Des Moines river ; but not quite as 
well, what an intellectual impetus it would receive from the 
successful operation of this institution. They have no doubt 
as to the necessity of Common Schools and Academies—the 
direct sources of education in its lower form; but many of 
‘them do question the necessity of Colleges, with their mathe- 
matical halls, scientific laboratories, and classic lore, the 
direct sources of education in its higher form. We attribute 
this, not so much to the want of the people’s capacity to 
appreciate the value of Colleges, as we do to their want of 
information concerning them. It is one thing to be able to 


* Delivered at the Laying of the Corner-stone of the Central College, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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make a discovery; but it is quite another thing to be able to 
appreciate the value of it, when made. Not one of you may 
have the capacity to have discovered the power of steam, but 
not one of you is destitute of the capacity to appreciate its 
value, when exhibited before your eyes, in the locomotive or 
steamboat. So too, while we believe that some of you may 
not have the ability to discover the value of colleges in its 
full extent, we confidently maintain that all of you are fully 
able to set a proper estimate upon their value, when clearly 
presented to you. This we shall now endeavor to do. Our . 
hope of success is not based upona high estimate of our 
powers; but upon a just estimate of yours. In the accom- 
plishment of this purpose, it will be necessary, first, to give 
you a clear idea of those elements which enter into the com- 
position of every thing that possesses value; and to this, as 
preliminary to our main subject, we shall now devote a brief 
space. 

P What is that which imparts to an object its value? . Polit- 
ical Economists answer, the capacity to relieve want, to gratify 
desire, or to promote happiness. The value of an object is 
consequently regulated by the number and character of the 
desires which it can gratify, and the degree and kind of hap- 
piness which it can impart. An object which can gratify 
several desires, is more valuable than one which can gratify 
‘ but one; and an object which can gratify an intellectual 
‘desire, is worth more than one which can only gratify a bodi- 

ly one. Some objects possess an original value, which can 

be increased by expending skill and labor uponthem. They 
are not destroyed, but modified thereby, and as value attaches 
to skill and labor, they are increasedin value, in proportion 
to the degree of each expended upon them. This involves 
two new elements of value, namely, skill and labor. Labor, 
in order to confer value, must be governed by skill, and skill 
must be imparted to him that uses it in modifying objects. 
That, therefore, which imparts the skill which controls the 
labor, and confers the value, must be in itself valuable. Some 
objects possess intrinsic and exchangeable value. Their in- 
trinsic value lies in their capacity to gratify specific desires ; 
their exchangeable value in the fact that, while they cannot, 
in our hands, gratify any other than their appropriate desire, 
they can, when transferred by us to others, procure for us 
those objects which can gratify all our desires. Thus, money 
has little intrinsic value ; but as it is the circulating medium, 
it has almost unlimited exchangeable value. ‘That, therefore, 
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which can procure for us money, wherewith we may purchase 
what will gratify all our desires, must be valuable. 

But man is so constituted, that he has not only physical 
desires, but likewise intellectual, moral, social and reli- 
gious, and as happiness consists in the ovatification of desires, 
man must possess the objects which will gratify his desires, 
in order to be happy. Some of these desires are of a higher 
order than others, and those objects which gratify the high- 
er, are more valuable than those which gratify the low- 
er; and that object which can directly and indirectly grat- 
ify all, must possess the highest value. This we believe to be 
the case with Colleges. In furnishing the means for the grat- 
ification of all man’s desires, they promote his highest inter- 
ests, and possess to him a priceless value. In proof of which 
we remark : 


I. Colleges promote the highest intellectual interests of man. 


Man, as human, is constituted of body and soul in organic 
union. The body is the seat of animal desires; the soul of 
the intellectual. Now, as mind is superior to matter, so are 
the objects which gratify intellectual desires, superior to those 
which gratify the animal. Knowledge gratifies intellectual 
desires, Colleges impart it in a high degree, and hence possess 
a high value. 

They are the direct sources of the highest intellectual cul- 
ture. Their Professors are men of the highest cultivation of 
mind, whose lives are devoted to the study, improvement, and 
communication of knowledge. Every graduate whom they 
send forth, has received a high degree of intellectual culture, 
and becomes a co-worker with them, in causing education, in 
its highest form, to be more widely appreciated, and more 
extensively sought. 

They are also the indirect sources of intellectual culture in 
its lower form. Colleges are the founders and patrons of 
Common Schools and Academies. They furnish them with 
their best text books, supply them with their ablest teachers, 
and, until Normal schools or Teachers’ seminaries shall be es- 
tablished in such numbers as to furnish them with an adequate 
supply of efficient teachers, the Colleges will remain the prin- 
cipal source of teachers for all the other schools im our coun- 
try, and continue to be directly and indirectly, the promoters 
of all our education. 

They are also the chief sources of ‘our best literature. The 
professors and students of our Colleges produce and give tone 
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to our literature. They are our ablest and purest writers.— 
They thus form and mould the opinions of our people on all 
important subjects; whether they pertain to art or science, 
education or literature, politics or religion, and thus exert an 
almost omnipotent influence for good. The desires for know- 
ledge awakened by education, are thus continually gratified 


by the literature they send forth, and intellectual happiness 


is imparted by them to all. They thus supply our education- . 
al wants, gratify our intellectual desires, promote our happi- 
ness, and advance our interests, and as such, are to us of 
great value. 


II. Colleges promote the hi, iat moral interests of man. 


Man is a rational being, endowed “with amoral nature, in 
which moral desires originate, the gratification of which con- 
stitutes moral excellence, which is the true of source of moral 
happiness. Now, as man’s intellectual nature is higher than 
his animal nature, so is his moral higher than his intellectual 
nature, and his moral happiness higher than his intellectual 
happiness. Intellectual happiness is the result of thought, 
whose product is knowledge ; moral happiness is the result of 
obedience to moral law, whose product is moral excellence. 
Further, as intellectual happiness is increased by the cultiva- 
tion of man’s intellectual powers, so is moral happiness in- 
creased by. the cultivation of his moral powers. And as 
Colleges impart a high degree of intellectual culture, so, too, 
do they impart a high degree of moral culture. 

Morality, in its generic sense, is obedience to moral law. 
Tn its specific sense, it assumes three forms; namely, that of 
legality in the state, virtue in philosophy, and picty in reli- 
gion. Legality is obedience to civil law, under the influence 
of hope and fear; virtue is obedience to moral law, in view 
of its propriety and excellency ; piety is obedience to moral 
law, prompted by faith andlove. Colleges promote morality 
in each of these forms.. That they promote it in the form of 
legality, is manifest from their very constitution. A College 
is itself a miniature state. It has its head in its President, 
its court in its Faculty, its statutes in its rules, and its pun- 
ishment in its discipline. Few young men can receive the 
impress of the government of a well-regulated college, with- 
out being fitted, to say the very least, to become obedient 
subjects under the government of the state. Colleges, how- 
ever, do more than this. They promote morality also in its 
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higher form of virtue. We are aware that no degree of moral 
culture in the form of virtue, can bring man back to his 
pristine condition of perfect moral excellency; but we hold 
just as firmly, that his moral powers are capable of a high 
degree of cultivation, notwithstanding the deterioration which 
they have undergone through the fall, and that the studies of 
a College course are eminently adapted to accomplish it. The 
study of the Languages tends to awaken gratitude to God for 
the gift of speech ; that of the Mathematics, adoration of the 
wisdom of Him, who has constructed the Universe according 
to its principles, and whose glories numbers cannot count, ner 
the immensity of space contain ; that of the Natural Sciences, 
admiration of the goodnéss of Him, who has adapted all the 
laws which govern thém, to the promotion of the happiness 
of his sentient creatures ; that of Natural Theology will pro- 
duce the conviction of the existence of an intelligent and 
almighty Creator; that of the Evidences of Christianity will 
demonstrate the truth of revelation; and that of Moral Sci- 
ence will impose the obligation upon the conscience, te prac- 
tice virtue for its own sake. Who can receive the impress of 
such a course of study upon his moral nature, during four 
years, without being morally elevated? We think no one. 
But Colleges accomplish still more. They promote morality 
in its highest form of piety. They are nearly all under the 
influence of some religious denomination, their instructors 
are mostly professors of religion, and a large majority of them 
ministers of the Gospel. ‘The Seriptures are read, and pray- 
ers offered morning and evening in their chapels, the Gospel 
is preached regularly in the college churches; the influence 
of the example of the Professors and pious students, is con- 
stantly felt, and special efforts for the conversion of the im- 
penitent students, are frequently put forth, all tending to in- 
spire them with love to God and faith in the Redeemer. And 
under these influences, multitudes of young men have become 
pious, and adorned the various vocations of life to which they 
have devoted themselves, with a holy conversation. And 
where this high result has not been attained, still sueh prin- 
ciples have been instilled into the youthful mind, as have 
exerted a controlling influence upon the character of the life, 
preserving it from the dangers of error and crime, and de- 
voting it to the advancement of the cause of truth and hu- 
manity. 
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Man was not made for a state of isolation, but endowed 
with a social nature—he was made for society. As such, he 
has social wants, and that which supplies those wants, must 
possess for him a high value. Man has social desires which 
he seeks. to gratify, by seeking and enjoying intellectual and 
moral intercourse with his. fellows. Now, whatever has a 
tendency to elevate him and his associates, intellectually and 
morally, promotes his highest social happiness. . Colleges 
exert this most desirable influence upon the state of so- 
ciety in general, and upon that of the towns in which they 
are located, in particular. Man has individual interests, 
which must be promoted, to secure his well-being, and in the 
promotion of which, he needs protection and freedom. That 
which secures to him his freedom in the promotion of his in- 
terests, and restrains all his fellows from interfering with him 
in the enjoyment of it, must be to him valuable. This is the 
end of government. It approaches perfection just in pro- 
portion as its source of authority is pure, its laws just and 
equal, its rulers righteous, and the obedience of its subjects 
cheerful and universal. Now, whatever has a tendency to 
make the State and its subjects what they ought to be, in 
order that the one may-confer perfect political happiness upon 
the other, must be valuable. And Colleges do this in no 
small degree. In order that the State may answer its true 
end, namely, the public freedom, or the general good, it must 
carefully guard against the introduction of any unsound prin- 
ciple into its organic law. Having succeeded in incorporating 
into its constitution only the true principles of government, 
it must faithfully carry them out, and throw the egis of its 
protection over every citizen. But in order to originate and 
perpetuate such a government, knowledge and virtue are in- 
dispensable in its founders and rulers. Both these are impar- 
ted by our Colleges. Their impress is seen in the,structure 
of our present system of government, for, nearly all the 
leading minds which formed it, had enjoy&d their advantages. 
Nor have they exerted less influence npon its administration 
since. ‘The majority of those who have occupied the highest 
seats of political power, have been educated by them. To 
illustrate the truth of this, we present the statistics of a sin- 
gle one, out of more thana hundred, founded in our country. 
I mean that of Yale, now more than one hundred and fifty 
years old, Upon thew triennial catalogue are found the 
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names of four signers of the Declaration of Independence ; 
three members of the Convention for framing the Constitution 
of the United States ; one Vice-President ; four Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; seven members of the 
Cabinet; thirty-nine United States Senators; one hundred 
and thirty-nine members of the House of Representatives ; 
four Foreign Ministers; twenty-two Governors, and eighteen 
Lieutenant Governors of the various States; eight Seereta- 
ries of State; eighty Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
several States; three Chancellors of New York; thirteen 
Presidents of Medical Colleges; thirty-six Presidents, and 
one hundred and five Professors of Colleges; besides hun- 
dreds of ministers, and thousands of other students, who 
have been useful in every department of life. A full statistic 
of all the colleges would show that they have manned, and 
thus indirectly controlled all the principal departments of 
our government. And as knowledge and virtue are indis- 
pensable in the founders and rulers of a government, so are 
. they also in its subjects, who, in a Republic, are the sources 
of power. An ignorant and corrupt people could not origi- 
nate a pure form of government, and much less perpetuate it. 
Intelligence and morality among the people are, therefore, 
indispensable to the prosperity and perpetuity of the State, 
and as we have seen that colleges are, directly and indirectly, 
the sources whence both emanate, they confer upon man the 
highest social blessings, and should be regarded by him as 
priceless in their value. 


IV. Colleges promote the highest religious interests of man. 


Man is a rational spirit, endowed with immortality. He is 

a personality, the distinguishing characteristic of which is a 
willin liberty. As such, he is capable of having a character, 
and a fit subject of moral government. A perfect moral gov- 
ernment was established, adapted to the constitution of his 
being, to which he was justly held responsible for his conduct. 
In the exercise of his freedom of will, he transgressed the 
moral law of that government, forfeited his blessed estate, 
and exposed himself to the punishment which justice declar- 
ed to be his due. In this he became both depraved and 
guilty. Without a special interposition of mercy, it would 
have been impossible either to pardon the guilt, or recover 
the ruined character of man. Such an interposition has, 
however, been made, in the plan of redemption, ansWweling 
‘all the necessary requirements of man’s condition, and of 
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God’s moral government. It harmonizes the attributes of 
God, honors his law, and sustains the consistency of his gov- 
ernment; while it renders it safe and honorable at the same 
time, to pardon and recover man, on condition of his becom- 
ing again a loyal subject, by the exercise of repentance to- 
wards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. To bring man 
back to this state, the plan of redemption provides both the 
agent and the means. The agent is the Holy Spirit; the 
means the truth of revelation. The divine institution, estab- 
lished to carry out God’s purposes of mercy towards man, is 
the Church. To her the Gospel remedial scheme has been 
entrusted, and to her the promise of the abiding presence of 
the Spirit has been made. ‘The principal human agency, 
employed in communicating a knowledge of this scheme of 
recovery to man, is the ministry of reconciliation, through 
whose preaching, made effectual by the Holy Spirit, God 
saves them that believe. Now, upon the character and num- 
ber of the ministry of the church, her prosperity and man’s 
salvation depend ; and whatever furnishes her with the high- 
est style of ministerial efficiency in the greatest quantity, 
must possess to her the greatest value. This Colleges do 
most emphatically. They educate directly the ablest minis- 
ters of the church, as their catalogues will abundantly prove ; 
and although many others are preaching the Gospel success- 
fully, who have not been educated in them, they have, never- 
theless, received their education indirectly from them, through 
the various schools which they have originated, and are large- 
ly indebted for their knowledge, to the text-books and other 
writings of those ministers, who have enjoyed their advan- 
tages. They,do more. They tend powerfully to increase 
the number of the ministry. They are not only educators, 
but producers of ministers. Multitudes of pious young men, 
who entered College undecided in regard to a vocation for 
life, have been brought, under their. religious influence, to 
devote themselves to the ministry ; and other multitudes who 
entered their walls in a state of impenitence, have been won 
to God through the ordinary and extraordinary means of 
grace, brought to bear upon them, and hundreds of these have 
become sons of thunder in the Gospel. And as intellectual 
interests are higher than the physical, and moral interests 
higher than the intellectual, so too, are religious interests 
higher than all others. It was a greater achievement to de- 
vise and accomplish a plan to pardon and recover man after 
his fall, than to create and sustain him in his allegiance to 
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moral Jaw in Paradise. Redemption is, consequently, the 
glory of the moral universe; the Church is the depository of 
its recovering power; the ministry is the medium through 
which its saving efficacy is exerted upon man, and the Col- 
leges are the sources whence they are drawn. Thus they 
promote the religious, which are the highest interests of man, 
and possess to him a priceless value. 


V. Colleges promote the highest pecuniary interests of man. 


Colleges, as schools of learning, promote the-arts and sci- 
ences. ‘Through them they impart a knowledge of the forces 
of nature, and teach man how to use them so as best to ac- 
complish "the various purposes of life, and to multiply the 
sources of enjoyment. In imparting this knowledge, they 
“ninister to man’s happiness, directly and indirectly ; directly, 
because they thus furnish him with the means of procuring 
other objects, adapted to the gratification of all his desires. 
They do not directly cultivate the ground ; but they teach 
agricultural chemistry, through which they impart such a 
knowledge of the nature of soils and manures, as will enable: 
the scientific farmer, largely to increase the ‘productiveness 
of his land. They do not construct mills; but they commu- 
nicate such a knowledge of mechanics, and of the forces of 
steam and water, as wouldenable man to construct them, and 
apply these powers to their successful operation. They do 
not build locomotives; but they conferred the ability which 
discovered the wonderful power which propels them, and of 
preparing the complicated machinery, through which it is 
used and controlled. They do not erect cotton factories ; 
but they enabled Whitney to invent the great Cotton Gin, 
by which the prices of the fabrics made in them, have been 
greatly reduced. They do not navigate the ocean; but they 
have imparted the knowledge, through the application of 
which, the speed and safety of its navigation have been great- 
ly augmented. They do not put up Telegraph lines; but 
they qualified Morse to discover the manner in which electri- 
city itself might be made the medium of instantaneous com- 
munications round the world. ‘They do not paint likenesses, 
but they revealed to Daguerre those: laws of light, by the 
proper control of which, the sublimities of nature, and the 
beauty of the human form may be impressed, with unerring 
fidelity, upon the imperishable plate. And thus we might 
go on and declare, that’ Colleges do not construct the wheel 
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and axle, the lever and pulley, the wedge and inclined plane; 
that they do not manufacture the drill and corn-huller, the 
reaper and threshing machine; nevertheless, all the labor- 
saving implements, and money-making machines are traceable, 
either directly or indirectly, to the influence which Colleges 
have exerted upon the cultivation of the arts and sciences. 
And rising higher, we might point to our patriotic statesmen, 
to our successful physicians, to our profound lawyers, to our 
scientific mechanics, to our princely merchants, and to what- 
ever other vocation demands a high degree of discipline of 
mind, and in the value of their labors, directly and indirectly, 
exhibit the worth of the institutions of learning, which ca- 
pacitated them for their performance. Although the promo- 
tion of the pecuniary interests of man, is directly the lowest 
services which Colleges can render him, still, as money is the 
circulating medium, through which he can ‘procure ‘every 
thing necessary to promote all his other interests, they indi- 
rectly promote them all, and are to him immensely valuable. 

The founding of a College is, therefore, one of the most 
important. works in which any people can engage. The laying 
of the Corner-stone is the significant act, by which they de- 
clare that the beginning has been made in the accomplish- 
ment of the work, and that the determination has been formed 
to prosecute it to its final consummation. But this is no tri- 
fling undertaking. It is, on’ the contrary, a great and diffi- 
cult one. It involves labors, sacrifices and expenses, which 
may well cause the stoutest heart to pause, before encounter- 
ing them. ‘To accomplish it, a large building, a wellselected 
library, adequate philosophical apparatus, a permanent en- 
dowment, a commanding site, and beautiful grounds, will be 
required. Ata moderate estimate, these will cost from fifty 
to one hundred thousand dollars. 

The important inquiry now presents itself, on whom rests 
the obligation to raise this money. It is true, that the coun- 
try at large derives immense advantages from the Colleges 
founded in it, and that if obligations be improved according 
to benefits received, all our citizens ought to regard it a sa- 
ered duty to contribute towards their establishment.’ This 
obligation is, however, not generally felt, and hence not met. 
It therefore devolves upon those more immediately interested 
in these institutions, to found and endow them. And who 
are they? The denomination under whose auspices the in- 
stitution is established, and the people of the town or city in 
whose midst it is located. 
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We have scen that Colleges promote the pecuniary, intel- 
lectual, moral, social and religious interests of the country, 
asa whole; and as the community in whose midst a College 
is located; and the denomination by whom it is founded, de- 
rive the most immediate and the greatest benefits from it, it 
is proper that they should furnish the means for its establish- 
ment; and this has accordingly become customary. 

You, the citizens of Des Moines, will enjoy the direct pe- 
cuniary advantages of this institution. All-the funds required 
for buildings and grounds, will be expended, and all the 
moneys contributed for endowment, will be invested among 
you. All the moneys spent by the students who may. receive 
their education within its walls, and all the moneys spent by 
the Professors who may impart it, will be spent in your midst. 
All the money saved by educating your sons at home, instead 
of ineurring the increased expense of educating them abroad, 
will be saved by you. All the pecuniary advantage gained 
by having a son prepared for active life, several years sooner, 
in consequence of the presence of a College, will be realized 
here. All the benefits derived from the capital of those who 
may be attracted thereby to locate among you, will be enjoyed 
here. All the stimulus given to almost every department of 
business, by a College, as the source of the advantages just 
referred to, will be felt here. All the gain resulting from 
the rise of property in and around College towns, will accrue 
to you. In short, there will not be a single one of your, pe- 
cuniary interest, which will not feel the upward pressure of 
the lever whose arm is pressed by the weight of the College. 

You will also enjoy the direct educational advantages of 
this institution. very thing connected with a College has 
a tendency to exhibit the value of education, and to cause it 
to be appreciated and sought. The conversations, instruc- 
tions, addresses and writings of the Professors; the exami- 
nations, anniversaries, exhibitions, and commencements con- 
nected with them, are calculated to produce an intellectual 
atmosphere in and arourid a College town, under the influence 
of which, many a son may be induced to seek, and many a 
parent constraimed to grant him, the facilities thus afforded, 
to obtain a regular education. And every such youth, who 
acts worthily of his Alma Mater, will become an intellectual 
treasure to the town where he resides. ‘Truly, then, could 
Professor Haddock declare, that a single strong-minded, 
rightly cultivated man, is of more value to a town in forty 
years, than all which its citizens have to pay to sustain its 
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institutions. And these treasures the College gives you the 
opportunity of multiplying among you. 

You will also enjoy the direct ‘social advantages conferred 
by this institution. The value of society is graduated by its 
tone. The most elevated and refined society is, therefore, 
the most valuable. To bring it into such a state, it must be 
interpenetrated by intelligence and virtue; and as a College 
radiates both, in a high degree, in the community of which 
it is the centre, it becomes the promoter of the highest style 
of society among them. A College will not only improve 
the society of a place, but it will gradually increase it, by 
attracting those to locate im it, who appreciate its educational 
advantages. To prove this, we need only point you to the 
state of society at New Haven, the seat of Yale, Cambridge, 
the seat of Harvard, or Prineeton, the seat of Nassau Hall. 
After preaching in Dr. Bacon’s church, on the College-green 
at New Haven, we were told that almost every pew-holder 
was an alumnus of Yale. On mingling in its society, we con- 
stantly felt the power of the College, which had elevated and 
refined it, in a high degree. 

And you will enjoy the direct moral and religious influence 
of this institution. Its moral influence you wall feel in the 
moral character of its students, who make their transient and 
permanent residence here, and its religious influence in the 
character and efforts of its Professors,, through the church 
connected with it. 

Now, as a hana, we Lutherans share some of these Ade 
vantages with you; but by no means in an equal degree. In 
this respect you receive the lion’s portion. Pecuniarily, you 
have all the direct advantages ; we only feel the College, in 
this respect, indirectly, as all other citizens of the State do. 
Educationally, yours are also greater than ours. You have 
the opportunity of educating more young men from the town 
and for the town, than we can expect to congregate here for 
years, from the church, to be educated for her service. So- 
cially, yours are likewise greater than ours. It is true, that 
we expect the state of society in our churches to be affected 
by the return of every young man educated here; but with 
the largest success, we shall be able to give but one or two to 
a single locality; while you have the opportunity of educat- 
ing scores to aid in elevating your society. Many young men 
from abroad will become permanent residents among you, 
under the influence of the magnetic power of the College, 
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and you will thus draw from them the best members of their 
soeicty, to increase and enrich your own. And morally and 
religiously, yours are at least equal to ours. We shall reap 
a moral and religious harvest from the character and lives of 
the young men of the church educated here, in the various 
vocations of life to which they may devote themselves; but 
you will reap the first fruits of that harvest in advance, as 
well as a large portion of the whole harvest afterwards. 

For the permanent and constantly increasing advantages 
thus conferred upon you, you ought to be willing’ to pay liber- 
ally. This obligation you acknowledge, and cheerfully meet, 
in regard to any other facilities, designed to develop the re- 
sources and promote the interests of your town. What were 
you willing to give for the location of the Capitol buildings 
on the west side of the Des Moines? Two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Compare all the advantages resulting to 
you from the location of the College, if but moderate expee- 
tations are realized, with those anticipated from the location 
of the Capitol on this side of the river; and in the judgment 
of wisdom and foresight, the former would have nothing to 
fear from the decision. In view of these advantages, many 
towns are exteedingly anxious toesecure the permanent loca- 
tion of a College, and from twenty-five to one hundred thou- 
sand dollars have been offered and paid, to secure it. , Is it, 
therefore, unreasonable or unjust, that we should expect you 
to pay a fair proportion of the expense involved im the suc- 
cessful operation of this enterprise? You cannot but see, 
that according to the degree of advantage which you will de- 
rive from it, you would make a good bargain, were we to ac- 
cept you as partners on equal terms. We will not, however, 
ask that; but we will ask and insist upon it, that you shall 
furnish the site and erect the buildings. When God created 
man, we are told that he first fashioned his body out of the 
dust of the ground, then blew into his nostrils the breath of © 
life ; uniting body and soul in organic union, and man became, 
a living being, endowed with immortality. So too, we say to 
you in the creation of this intellectual organism, do you 
fashion its body by furnishing and uniting the material ele- 
ments for its constitution; and when you have performed 
your part of the work, we, as a church, will blow through all 
its apartments the breath of intellectual life, and thus consti- 
tuted, its hving energy will be felt every where in your com- 
munity, and its healthful influence be diffused throughout 
every section of your State. 
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In the construction of the natural universe, the forces of: 
nature work out from great centres. The secondary plancts 
have their centres in their primaries, the primaries theirs in. 
the.Sun, and the Sun his in the centre of the universe. The 
same law holds in the intellectual universe. Kvery College 
becomes the great sun.of an intellectual system, controlling 
a score of Academies, as worlds in their revolutions around 
it; and every Academy regulates the motions of a hundred 
Common Schools, as moons dependent upon it; and as all 
the hight diffused throughout the sphere of nature, has its 
source in the Sun, and which is only reflected by the primary , 
and secondary planets, so too, all the light diffused through- 
out the sphere of mind, emanates from the Colleges as its di- 
rect source, and is reflected by all the other educational insti- 
tutions of the land. As our great manufacturing towns are 
the great depositories to which the raw material is-brought, 
where it is modified by skill and labor, and whence it is again 
sent forth, greatly augmented in value, to enrich and bless 
the land; so are our Colleges the great depositories of unde- 
veloped mind, where it is cultivated by education, and sent 
forth laden with rich stores of knowledge, and endowed with 
the capacity for its indefinite improvement, to elevate and 
bless mankind. And as from the head proceed those in- 
fluences which put into operation the voluntary muscles of 
the body, and control them for its preservation and well- 
being, so too, from our Colleges emanate those influences 
which put into activity the muscles of the nation, and by 
directing them in their proper channel, they tend powerfully 
to perpetuate and increase its greatness. Indeed it is almost 
impossible to overestimate the extent and value of their influ- 
ence. As gravity- pervades all space, and you cannot find a 
point in it where its power. is not felt, so too, does the force 
of College education pervade every sphere and department of 
life. It is felt in the mansion of the Executive, in the halls 
of Legislation, on the bench of the jurist, before the bar of 
justice, and at the bedside of sickness. It is felt in the 
counting-room of the merchant, at the counter of the banker, 
in the manufactory of the manufacturer, in the workshop of 
the mechanic, and on the field of the farmer. It is felt in 
every school-house built, in every Academy founded, and in 
every church erected in our land. It is felt in subduing our 
forests, in navigating our rivers, in ploughing the ocean, in 
building our cities, in transporting our produce, and in earry- 
ing our tidings by lightning. It is felt in every periodical 
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‘issued, in every book published, in every text book used, and 
in every discovery made. Our Colleges exert more influence 
than our President, Governors and Legislatures: combined. 
They afford more security than our army and navy. And 
they reflect more glory upon America, than our gold mines, 
our ore beds, our coal fields, our lakes and rivers, mountains 
and plains. And the towns in which these institutions have 
their seats, become through them the points whence all these 
influences radiate. In view of this, Prof. Haddock could 
truly say to the Bostonians, ‘‘Your institution has done more 
for your city and this whole coast, than all the commerce of 
the seas.” And we may say that Yale has done more for 
New Haven, and Nassau Hall for Princeton, than all their 
other local advantages. And we may rationally entertain 
the hope and express the conviction, that if all reasonable 
expectations are met, in the establishment of the Central 
College of Iowa, it will be worth more to Des Moines than 
any other improvement now enjoyed, and eventually, more 
than all of them combined. 

In order, however, that you may reap all these advantages 
in the highest degree, it will be necessary to guard you against 
harboring any prejudices against it, arising “from erroneous 
views sometimes entertained concerning Oolleges. They are 
regarded by some as aristocratic institutions, designed for the 
sons of the wealthy and learned, and from which the sons of 
the industrial classes are necessarily excluded. No view can 
be more erroneous. Asa matter of fact, two-thirds of all 
the students in the New England Colleges, are the sons of the 
industrial classes, and this proportion would not be decreased 
by extending our inquiry to the Colleges in all other portions 
of the country. The Colleges do not erect a barrier between 
the industrial and learned classes, but they tear it down. 
They are great levellers, but they do not level by pulling the 
higher classes down; but by raising the lower classes up. In 
no place in the world is less,respect paid to birth or station, 
wealth or rank, than in a College. What deference will stu- 
dents pay to a fellow, who has nothing to recommend him but 
the weight of his father’s pocket, and who is personally very 
light in brains? None whatever. If any of them ever be- 
come idolators, it will be at no other shrine than that of geni- 
us and scholarship, though adorned in rags, They are, there- 
fore, in an important sense, the institutions of the poor, and 
afford them almost the only hope for the elevation of their 
sons. By giving your sons the advantages of a College edu- 
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cation, now placed within the reach of all of you, you can do 
more for them, than if you amassed for them a princely for- 
tune; more for your families than if you conferred upon them 
the title of nobility; more for your country than if you 
offered them all up on the war altar of Moloch, and more for 
the Church of Christ, than if you gave all “A nabs goods to the 
poor, and your body to be burned. 

They are regarded by others as sectarian institutions, and 
hence they are indifferent to their welfare. We have stated 
that they are mostly under the special care of some one of 
the religious denominations of our country ; and their history 
has shown that this is absolutely indispensable to their purity, 
permanency and success; but this involves, by.no means, an 
acknowledgement that the moral and religious influence which 
they exert, is necessarily sectarian. By this we mean, that 
the peculiar theological views of the church which fosters a 
College, will not appear in its regular course of instruction. 
A College course of education is not at all sectarian. It is 
substantially the same in all of them, which could not possi- 
bly be the case if that were true. ‘The beauties of the clas- 
sics receive no coloring from the denominational peculiarities 
of their editors. Mathematical problems cannot be solved 
by theological rules. The laws which govern the forces of 
nature, and which lie at the basis of the natural sciences; do 
not vacillate between the attractions of church magnets. 
Natural theology does not prove the existence of a God, ac- 
cording to the peculiar views of the Catholics or Protestants. 
And the Evidences of Christianity do not prove the correct-. 
ness of that interpretation of the Scriptures, for which the 
Calvinist and Arminian may contend. In Theological Semi- 
naries, theological departments in Colleges, churches and 
families, peculiar denominational views are taught; but not 
ina regular College. As christians,,you must consequently 
not look upon this institution through theological spectacles, 
but give it your sympathy, patronage, and: support, just as 
heartily as if it belonged to your own church. You expect 
the religious denominations where your own institutions are 
located, to foster them ; and you ought to be ready, according 
to the golden rule, to treat ours in the same manner. 

In conclusion, we appeal to you as philanthropists. A. 
philanthropist is a lover of mankind, and as Colleges elevate 
humanity in the scale of civilization, consistency demands 
that you shall cherish them. We appeal to you as patriots. 
A patriot is a lover of his country; Colleges have made our 
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—— what. it is; and it will rise and fall according to the 
character and efficiency of its institutions of learning. As 
such, they have strong claims upon your generous support. 
We appeal to you as christians. A christian is a co-worker 
with God in advancing the cause of christianity. Its progress 
and ultimate triumph are intimately connected with the suc- 
cess of the institutions of learning established by the various 
branches of the church of the Redeemer. As such, they 
call for your prayers, your contributions and your patronage. 
We appeal to you as citizens of Des Moines. As such, you 
are alive to the advancement of all your interests. You need 
not be told, that every improvement, calculated to develop 
your resources and render your town attractive, is worthy of 
your consideration and aid. We trust that we have sueceeded 
in convincing you, that this institution will be an important 
addition to your town, and as such, it demands your fostering 
care. While you are ‘deeply interested in relieving your phy- 
sical necessities, neglect not to supply your intellectual wants! 
Do not set aside the claims of the College, under the plea 
that other interests have the preference; but plant it in the 
very centre of all your other improvements, to grow with 
their growth, and strengthen with their strength, that it may 
shed its elevating and purifying influence over all the rest. 
And, finally, we appeal to you as citizens of the West. Look 
at its immense extent, its vast resources and its teeming mil- 
lions! Shall law and order, or riot and anarchy prevail in 
it? Shall Christ or Belial reign over its vast multitudes ? 
_Shall darkness brood over its vast plains, or shall light gild 
them with glory? Shall your children and children’s child- 
ren be ignorant and corrupt, degraded and enslaved, or shall 
they be intelligent and refined, virtuous andfree? It willbe 
decided by the character of its institutions of learning. Let 
them be founded and endowed; ably manned and wisely goy- 
erned, and through them God will speak the mighty word, 
causing the chaotic elements of the society of the West to as- 
sume form and order, the waters of depravity and sm now 
overflowing its banks, to roll back, and the dry land of virtue 
and intelligence to appear. Through them He will make the 
West an Eden of beauty, where truth, leading religion with 
her right hand, and liberty with her left, may pluck its fra- 
grant flowers, breathe its balmy atmosphere, be fanned by — 
its aromatic breezes, feast on its golden fruit, drink from its 
gushing fountains, lave in its erystal streams, and bask i in the 
sunshine of its glory for ever and ever. 
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MRT Tene Li: 
TREATMENT OF THE AWAKENED. 


By Rev. H. Ziegler, A. M., Salona, Pa. 


Tr has been frequently said that the grand object of preach- 
ing the Gospel, is to lead sinners to make the inquiry, “what 
must Ido to be saved?” Another subject of equal, if not 
of vastly greater importance to’ the minister of Christ is, how 
shall awakened and inquiring souls be treated? This shall 
constitute the theme of our discussion. 


I. There are, at the present time, two systems of dealing 
with such persons, in vogue in the Protestant Churches.— 


Both systems claim to have the same object in view, viz., 
to direct and aid inquirers how to obtain the pardon of sin, 
and the favor of God. In all other respects they differ—in 
their stand-points, in the things on which they insist as the 
evidence of pardon and acceptance with God, and in the 
means which they employ to gain the object at which they 
aim. 

The ane system assumes, as its stand-point, that it is possi- 
ble for an individual to be pardoned and accepted of God, 
and yet that he may not have the assurance of it. It main- 
tains, moreover, that we must first know that we are pardon- 
ed and accepted, by believing the evidence appointed by God 
himself for this purpose, before we can have the j joy and con- 
solation thereof. 

The other system assumes, as its stand-point, that God 
never pardons and accepts any person without his knowing 
it; and that we have no assurance of pardon and acceptance 
until we feel it in our souls. 

The one system regards compliance with the conditions on 
which God has promised to pardon and save, as sufficient 
and reliable, because it is the Divinely appointed evidence of 
pardon and acceptance with God. 

The other system does not regard compliance with these 
conditions as a sufficient and reliable evidence of pardon and 
acceptance. It demands, in addition, the following things : 
First, an inward, feeling sense of pardon and acceptance ; 
and secondly, an outward manifestation of rejoicing, as an 
evidence of this inward sense of pardon and acceptance. 
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The one system aims at the attainment of its object— 

1. By showing awakened and inquiring persons on what 
conditions God has promised to pardon and save sinners. 

%. By helping them to examine themselves, in order to as- 
certain whether they have complied with these conditions. 

8. If they have not complied with them, by urging them 
at once to do so, as the only means of obtaining pardon and 

. salvation. 

4, If they have complied with them, then by showing them 
that, according. to God’s promises, they are pardoned and 
accepted; and that it is their privilege and duty at once to 
rely on’ his promises through Christ, and thus rejoice in the 
an salvation of God. 

. This system implies that there is some hindranee which 
evel the true penitent from confiding heartily in God’s 
promises of pardon and salvation, and that this hindrance 
roust be removed mainly by instruction. In fact, this system 
relies mainly on instruction as the means to be employed in 
attaining its object. Jt might be here added, that the place 
where this is to be done, is not essential to the system. It 
may be in the family. circle, in the catechetical class, in the 
inquiry meeting, or at the close of the sermon in the public 
sanctuary. 

The other system aims at attaining the same object mainly 
by the following means: 

1. By prevailing on awakened persons to kneel at a front 
bench, for the purpose of seeking religion, by pleading earn- 
estly with God for pardon, for his Holy Spirit, for “the bless- 
ing,” Ke. 

2. By surrounding them and praying with them and for 
them, in order thus to encourage them to be in earnest, and 
‘never give up the struggle’ until they “receive the bless- 
ing.” ‘This is, moreover, regarded as a very essential means 
of drawing down and obtaining the blessing sought. 

3. This system implies that ‘there is some hindrance which 
prevents the true penitent from obtaining pardon, and that 
this hindrance must be removed mainly by earnest prayer. 

4, This system places very little reliance on instruction in 
accomplishing its object. 

We have now clearly defined the two systems. The next 
point will be— 


Il. Yo designate these systems by their apprpriate names. 
The first of these systems I shall call the Lutheran sys- 
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tem. I give it this appellation, not because it is found only 
in the Lutheran’church, but because the Lutheran is the first 
church of the Reformation that introduced and practiced it. 
The other system I shall call the Anti-Lutheran, not because 
it is never found among Lutherans, but beeartse it stands in 
direct opposition to the Lutheran system: 

It will hardly be necessary to advance arguments to prove 
that the former of these systems is appropriately called the 
Lutheran. On this point, I would simply refer to our: litur- 
gical forms, used at the service preparatory to the Lord’s 
Supper. The whole form contemplates a self-examination. 

The questions propounded call attention to the conditions 
of pardon and salvation. The answers to these questions, 
and the prayer which follows, imply a compliance with these 
conditions. And the announcement is a declaration of God’s 
promise of pardon to all who have complied with the condi- 
tions of pardon. I leave this point and hasten to the next, 
viz: 

III. The Lutheran system is Scriptural; the Anti-Lu- 
theran system is unscriptural. 


Froof first. This shall be furnished from conversions re- 
corded in the Acts of the apostles. 

1. The conversion of the three thousand on the day of 
Pentecost.—Acts 2: 87—41. “Now when they heard this, 
they were pricked in their hearts, and said unto Peter and to 
the rest of the apostles, men and brethren what shall we do?” 
Thus they are agitating the great qtestions-sibey. are inqui- 
rers. And what-course did the Apostles take ? 

First, Peter makes known the conditions of pardon, viz: 
“Repent and be baptized, every one of you, in the name of 
Jesus Christ, for the remission of sins; and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Ghost.” 

Here we have repentance and faith as the conditions of 
pardon; for baptism in the name of Jesus, is a profession of 
faith in him as the promised Messiah and Savior of the world. 

Secondly, to encourage them to comply with these condi- 
tions, Peter refers to God’s promise. ‘‘For the promise is to 
you and to your children, and to all that are afar off, evenas 
many as the Lord our God shall call.” 

The remainder of what Peter said to them is intended, 
thirdly, to prevail on them at once to accept the offered sal- 
vation. ‘And with many other words did he testify and ex- 
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hort, saying, save yourselves from this untoward generation.” 

The whole system is instruction—there 1s no urging to 
plead with God for ‘the blessing.” It is the Lutheran sys- 
tem. 

The result of Peter’s instruction is thus recorded. ‘Then 
they that. gladly received his word were baptized: and the 
same day there were added unto them about three. thousand 
souls.” ‘‘They gladly received the word” which Peter 
preached ; that is, they were willing to accept of God’s con- 
ditions of pardon and salvation. But this willingness implies 
that they understood these conditions ; they must, therefore, 
have given their undivided attention to the instructions of 
Peter. There was no praying and singing going on mohtst 
the instruction was being imparted. 

We find here no encouragement for the Antikasiiitenn 
system. 

2. The conversion of the Ethiopian Hunuch.—Acts 8: 
- 26—39. Philip was directed by the angel of the Lord to 
the Ethiopian eunuch, as he was returning home from Jeru- 
salem, whither, as a Jew, he had gone to worship. Philip 
found him reading the prophet Isaiah. He was a sincere in- 
quirer after the way of salvation. What course did Philip 
take ? f 

The first thing was, to ascertain the state of his mind, and 
the extent of his knowledge of the plan of salvation. 

“Understandest thou what thou readest ?’’ was the first 
step. This led the eunuch to open his mind to the stranger. 
He replies: ‘How can I, except some one should guide me.” 
“And he desired Philip that he would come up and sit with 
him.” He was reading where the Messiah is spoken of as a 
“sheep led to the slaughter,” &. He again said to Philip, 
“T pray thee, of whom speaketh the prophet this, of himself? 
or of some other man?” Philip, secondly, made known to 
the eunuch the Gospel plan of salvation; in other words, the 
conditions of pardon under Christ. “Then Philip opened 
his mouth, and began at the same Scripture, and preached 
unto him Jesus.” That he made known to him the condi- 
tions of pardon, and spoke especially of baptism as the mode 
of professing faith in Jesus as the Messiah, is evident from 
what follows. ‘And as they went on their way, they came 
to a certain water; and the eunuch said, ‘See here is water ; 
what doth hinder me to be baptized;’” “He desired to pro- 
fess his faith in Jesus as the Messiah, and therefore desired 
to know whether there was any thing to prevent his being 
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baptized at once. The only condition announced by Philip 
was, “If thou believest with all thine heart, thou mayest.” 
And as soon as the eunuch declared, “I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God,” he ordered the chariot to stand 
still, and baptized him. ‘This done, the same Lord who sent 
him to the eunuch, took him from him. Philip’s work with 
the inquiring eunuch was accomplished. And what was it? 
To ascertain the state of his mind; to make known the con- 
ditions of pardon; that is, the plan of salvation through 
Christ; and as soon as he was willing to comply with these 
conditions, to receive him by baptism into the fellowship of 
believers. Here again we have the Lutheran system. The 
other system finds no quarters. There is no urging to pray- 
er, in order to obtain “the blessing.” No inward feeling is 
insisted on as.a condition of pardon and acceptance. It is, 
understand the conditions of pardon, comply with them,.and 
you are safe. 

8. The conversion of Saul of Tarsus.—Acts 9: 1—20; 
22: 6—16. After Saul was arrested by a miraculous light, 
Jesus commences a conversation with him. This proves that 
although he had fallen to the earth, he was neither senseless 
nor speechless—his mental powers were in full exercise. The 
conversation and miracle resulted in his conviction that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Messiah, as well as in his submission to 
his authority; in other words, it resulted in his conversion. 
For he inquired, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
This implies faith in Jesus as the Messiah, and a determina- 
tion at once to obey him. 

Now, observe what Jesus replies to his inquiry. It is not, 
pray on until “the blessing” comes; but, “Arise, and go into 
the city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do.” He 
was already converted; and all he needed was the necessary 
instruction. Jesus did not give him this instruction himself; 
it must be imparted by one of his disciples. And how did 
Ananias proceed? Putting his hand on him, he said, ‘Bro- 
ther Saul, the Lord Jesus that appeared unto thee in the way 
as thou camest, hath sent me, that thou mightest receive thy 
sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost. And immediately 
there fell from his eyes, as it had been, scales; and he re- 
ceived sight forthwith, and arose and was baptized.” In the 
twenty-second chapter Paul.relates this interview with Ana- 
nias thus: ‘He came. unto me and stood, and said unto me, 
‘brother Saul receive thy sight.’ And the same hour I looked 
upon him. And he said, ‘the God of our fathers hath 
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chosen thee, that thou shouldest know his will, and see that 
- Just One, and shouldest hear the voice of his mouth. And 
now, why tarriest thow? arise and be baptized, and wash 
away thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord.” Or, as it 
might be more literally translated, having called on the name 
of the Lord. It is not a command to call on his name; itis 
stating the fact that he had already been doing so. 

Here also we have the Lutheran system. It is instruction ; ; 
and when the conditions of pardow are complied with, it is 
assuring Saul of his acceptance with God, and urging him 
without delay to profess his faithin Christ, and thus become 
identified with his followers. 

The other system finds nothing to supportit. There is no 
urging to earnest prayer, in order to “seek religion,” no 
“hold on until you get the blessing.” Indeed, -the opposite 
course is taken, ‘‘And now, why tarriest thou? arise and 
be baptized, &c.” As much as to say, you are a brother in 
Christ; be baptized at once; and enter on the path of duty. 
Neither is there any feeling referred to as an evidenge of par- 
don; nothing except God’s own conditions ; faith im Christ, 
and ‘submission to him. 

4. The conversion of Cornelius.—Aects. 10. Cornelius was 
a devout man, he feared God with all his house; he gave 
much alms to the people; he prayed to God always; his 
prayers were heard; his alms had come up as a memorial be- 
fore God; he was a just man ; he was in the habit of fasting; 
he was ready to do the whole will of ~ - soon as it was 
made known to him. See verses 1 to 4, 22, 30, 31, 82 & 88. 
In few words, he was a child of God; God had ‘accepted him. 
This is implied in the language of Peter. “Then Peter opened 
his mouth and said: Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons; but in every nation, he that feareth 
him and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him.” It is 
not, shall be accepted; but “‘¢s accepted.” Cornelius, then, 
was accepted; but there was still something lacking—not to 
make him a child of God; but to enable him to understand 
the true ground upon which God-pardons sin, to give him a 
fuller assurance of his acceptance, to bring him into! the 
church of Christ, and thus to make him more useful to those 
around him. 

All he needed was, therefore, to understand the.plan of 
salvation through Christ. The angel therefore commanded 
him to send for Peter, telling him that when he had come, he 
would tell him “what ‘he ought to do.” 
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Now observe, what does Peter tell him? After assuring 
him that God is no respecter of persons, but that he accepts 
all who fear him and work righteousness; he at once com- 
mences about peace through Jesus Christ. He then proceeds 
to give the evidences of his Divine Messiahship; states that 
he was crucified; gives the evidence of his resurrection, and 
asserts that God appointed him to be the Judge of the living 
and the dead. This done, he directs attention to the prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament, bearing on this subject. ‘To him 
give all the prophets witness, that through his name, whoso- 
ever believeth in him, shall receive remission of sins.” 

It is stated that, while Peter was yet speaking these words, 
“the Holy Ghost fell on all who heard the word,’’-and that 
‘they heard them speak with tongues and magnify God.” 
This extraordinary gift of the Holy Spirit, manifesting itself 
in speaking unknown languages, is evidence that while Peter 
was speaking, Cornelius, and those assembled avith him, be- 
lieved in Jesus Christ as the Messiah: for this extraordinary 
gift was never given previous to the exercise of faith in 
Christ. Peter, therefore, without inquiring whether they 
believed in Christ, commanded them to be baptized in his 
name. 

This, too, is the Lutheran system. It is instruction from 
beginning to end. The peculiarities of the Anti-Lutheran 
system are not found. There is no urging to plead for “the 
blessing; no inward feeling insisted on asa condition or 
evidence of pardon and acceptance. 

5. The conversion of the Philippian jaclor—Acts 16: 
25—34. The whole transaction, after the jailor makes the 
inquiry, “Sirs, what must I do to be saved ?” is thus related. 
“And they said unto him, ‘believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.’ And they spake 
unto him the word of the Lord, and to all that were in -his 
house. And he took them the same hour of the night, and 
washed their stripes, and was baptized, he and all his, straight- 
way. ‘And when he had brought them into his house he set 
meat before them, and rejoiced, believing in God with all his 
house.” Finally, this case also proves the scripturality of 
the Lutheran, and the unscripturality of the Anti-Lutheran 
system. he evidence drawn from the cases of conversion 
recorded in the Acts of the apostles, therefore, amounts to 
a moral demonstration in favor of the Lutheran, and against 

-the Anti-Lutheran system of dealing with awakened and in- 
‘quiring souls. We proceed to 
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Proof second. This has reference exclusively to the things 
on which these two systems insist as evidence of pardon and 
acceptance with God. That, on this point, the Lutheran sys- - 
tem is Scriptural, and the other unscriptural, has already 
been shown ; but we present additional proof. 

1. Compliance with the conditions on which God has pro- 
mised to pardon and save, does, from the nature of God's 
attributes, infallibly bring us pardon and salvation. 

A promises B twenty dollars, on certain conditions. B 
complies with those conditions and demands his pay. .A, 
however, refuses to pay the money until B complies with 
other conditions, never until now made known, and never 
agreed on. A has deceived B—he is dishonest. It is just 
so in regard to the pardon of sin and salvation. God has 
promised us pardon and salvation on clearly defined conditions. 
These are, repentance, or a renunciation of our sins; sub- 
mission to the will of God, or a willingness or determination 
to obey him; and faith in Christ as the Savior of sinners, 
appointed as such by God himself. Indeed, faith is very 
frequently presented as the only condition. It, however, 
always implies the other two, repentance and submission. 
You never say to the zmpenitent, wnsubmissive sinner, “‘Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” 
This language is always, in the word of God, addressed to 
penitent and inquiring souls. We invariably demand a sin- 
cere determinatian to forsake all sin and obey God, before we 
direct any one to Christ for salvation by faith. It is, “Repent 
and believe the Gospel ;’’ it is “Repentance towards God and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ;’ it is, “‘Whosoever feareth 
God and worketh righteousness, is accepted with him,” and 
then, ‘“T'o him give all the prophets witness, that through his 
name, whosoever believeth in him, shall receive remission of 
sins. 

You repent—you have sincerely renounced your sins—not 
already conquered and subdued them; but you have sincerely 
determined, by God’s grace, todo so. You have submitted 
to God—yielded your will to his will—not indeed that you 
have already yielded entire obedience ; but you have resolved 
to learn and do his whole will. You believe in Jesus Christ 
—encouraged by God’s promises, you have committed your- 
self to him} body and soul, for time and eternity. You haye 
now complied with God’s conditions of pardon. You are 
pardoned—you are accepted, - There is no doubt about it. 
The veracity and honesty of God are concerned in this mat- 
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‘ter. God cannot lie; God cannot deceive; therefore, par- 
don and salvation are yours the very moment you comply 
with his conditions of pardon. 

This is the Lutheran system. But now comes the Anti- 
Lutheran system, and insists on another condition or evidence 
of pardon, viz, an inward, feeling sense’ of He oe in the 
soul—a condition mever made known in the word of God. 
Without this you have no pardon. This makes God untrue 
and dishonest; itis blasphemy. It is setting up one’s own 
notion against God’s word; it is virtually claiming to have 
an unwritten revelation. It is fanaticism, the wildest fanatis 
cism. We come now to 

Proof third. This refers exclusively ‘to the stand- -points of 
the two systems. The Lutheran system maintains that it is 
possible for an individual to be pardoned and accepted of 
God, and yet he not be certain of it. The other. system 
maintains, that God never pardons and sake any person 
without his knowing it. 

A number of persons have united in rebellion against their 
government. The penaly isdeath. They are surrounded by 
the king’s army; they are in his power. But he determines 
to pardon them on the following conditions. In the presence 
of my army, lay down your arms, confess your crime, and 
solemnly promise future obedience to your lawful sovereign. 
These conditions are made known to the rebels by the king’s 
generalissimo. They all understand what they are comman- 
ded to do; but they do not all clearly understand that these 
are the only conditions of pardon. Some suppose that these 
are only preliminary to other conditions. They are all willing 
to comply—they do comply. They all have pardon the mo- 
ment they comply with the conditions; but how many of 
them know it? Only those who clearly understand that 
they have complied with all the conditions. Hav the others 
no pardon, simply because they do not know that they have 
complied with all the conditions? In other words, because 
they do not know that they have pardon? It is evident that 
they have pardon equally with the others, and on the same 
grounds. They only need to know it. 

_Again, our neighbor A is ‘condemned to suffer capital pun- 
ishment. We sign a petition and send it to the Governor, 
praying for his pardon. The Governor hears our prayer, he 
grants neighbor A a full pardon.’ He is pardoned the very 
moment the Governor grants our petition. But does neigh- 
bor A know it? Not until he is informed of the fact. Sup- 
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pose he should die before he knows it, has he died unpardoned 
simply for want of this knowledge? Never, never. He was 
pardoned, though he knew it not. 

It is just so in regartl to the pardon of sin, and acceptance 
with God. : 

You comply with God’s conditions of pardon. That mo- 
ment you are pardoned and accepted. - But it is possible that 
you may not be certain of it. This will be the case under 
the following circumstances : 

First, whenever you desire and expect evidences of pails 
differ ent from, or over and above God’s conditions of pardon. 
And secondly, when satisfied that compliance with God’s 
conditions of pardon is a reliable evidence or-assurance of 
pardon and acceptance, and although having complied with 
his conditions, you are forever doubting whether your repent- 
ance is as deep, your submission as entir e, and your faith as 
strong and implicit as it should be. Under these cireumstan-. 
ces, an individual should not be urged to seek for pardon. He 
has this. What he needs is to know that he has complied 
with God’s conditions of pardon, and that this compliance 
and God’s promise are his assurance of pardon and accept- 
ance. 

But let us look at the teachings of the Bible on this point. 
—1 John 5: 9—13. From verse thirteen, we learn that 
those to whom St. John wrote—and they were believers— 
did not know that they were heirs of eternal life; and more- 
over, that he wrote to them for this very purpose, that they 
might know it. ‘These things have I written unto you that 
believe on the name of the Son of God, that ye may know 
that ye have eternal life,” &e. Thus, although they were be- 
lievers, yet they did not know that they were pardoned and 
accepted; or knowing this, they did not regard pardon and 
acceptance asa guarantee of eternal life. St. John, there- 
fore, wrote to them, to assure them of this fact—their title to 
eternal life. He does this by calling their ‘attention to God’s 
own testimony on the subject; and by showing them their 
obligation to receive and confide in his testimony. “And this 
is the record, or testimony, that God hath given to us eternal 
life, and this life is in his Son. "He that hath the Son, hath 
life; and he that hath not the Son of God, hath not life.” 
And also, “If we receive the witness of men, the witness of 
God is greater.” That is, if we rely on the testimony of men, 
how much greater is our obligation to rely on God’s testimony. 
But “this is the witness of God, which he hath testified of 
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his Son. He that believeth on the Son of God, hath the 
witness in himself: he that believeth not God, hath made him 
a liar, because he believeth not the record that God gave of 
his Son.” 

Thus God’s testimony is, that whoever hath his Son—that 
is, believes in him—hath eternal life. It is, moreover, evi- 
dent that believers can know that this promised eternal life 
is theirs, only by relying on God’s revealed testimony on the 
subject. 

But it may be objected that, after all, those believers were 
certain of eternal life; for they had the inward witness of 
it, viz., ‘‘He that believeth on the Son of God, hath the wit- 
ness in himself.” Clarke teaches that this is “the Spirit of 
God bearing witness with his—the believer’s spirit, that he is 
a child of God.” I deny dz toto that this passage teaches 
this doctrine. But for argument’s sake, we will grant it. 
‘Then we have the Spirit of God bearing witness with the 
spirits of those to whom St. John wrote, that they were the 
children of God. Now, if the Spirit of God bears witness 
with my spirit, that I ama child of God, then this witness 
must be reliable ; it must give me assurance that I certainly 
am or have the thing concerning which the witness has been 
given me ; otherwise the witness is of no use; it fails to ac- 
complish the object for which it isgiven. Just such happens 
to be the inward witness, in the case under consideration. 
According to this interpretation, they had the inward witness 
of God’s Spirit ; and by this witness, they knew to a certain- 
ty that they were God’s children, and heirs of heaven. But 
they did not know this; for, as already shown, St. John 
wrote to them to assure them of this fact, by referring them 
to God’s revealed testimony on this subject 

It is, therefore, possible for an individual to be a believer ; 
and, therefore, to be pardoned and accepted, and an heir of 
heaven, and yet not know it. This is scriptural; and this is 
a part of the Lutheran system. 

Again, the position that we cannot know that our sins are 
pardoned, until we feel it,is afar from the truth, as that just 
disposed of, viz., that God never pardons and accepts any 
person without his knowing it. 

It is a universal law of the human mind, that we must first 
perceive evidence, secondly, believe ‘that evidence, and that 
we can then, thir dly, have the feeling necessarily resulting 
from such knowledge and faith. Thus, we do not know and 
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believe that the religion of Christ is of Divine origin, because 
we feel it to be so. On the contrary, we must first perceive 
the evidence of its Divinity; I mean evidence external to 
ourselves, and independent of our feelings; and then believe 
this evidence, before we can have the proper feelings in its 
favor. Indeed, Christ never appeals to men’s feelings as ey- 
idence of the Divine origin of his religion, The appeal is 
almost universally to his own works. ‘Ye sent unto John, 

and he bare witness unto the truth. But I receive not testi- 
_ mony from man..... ButI have greater witness than that 
of John: for the works which the Father hath given me to 
finish, the same works that I do, bear witness of me, that the 
Father hath sent me.’—See also John 10: 24, 25, 87, 38. 
Tb. 14: 811. Th. 202,80, 31. Acts 2 2 22. Heb. "2: 4, 4, 

Again, you do not know and believe that an absent friend 
18 dead, because you are impressed with a feeling that it is 
so. You know and believe: it only by means:of reliable tes- 
timony. Understanding such testimony, and believing it, you 
can and will have the feeling which this knowlege and faith 
are calculated to produce on your mind. . 

It is just so in regard to the pardon of sin, and our accep- 
tance with God. 

We do not first feel that our sins are pardoned, and then 
know and believe it, because we feel it. On the contrary, 
we must first know and believe that our sins are pardoned 
and we accepted, before we can feel it; or more correctly, 
before we can have the peace and. consolation resulting from 
such knowledge and faith. 

But this also is part of the Lutheran system; and as a 
corresponds with a universal law of the mind—a law of God’s 
own creation—it Bears the impress of Divinity. Our Lu- 
theran system is, therefore, from God; it is scriptural. We 
will show, 


IV. That the old Methodist system does not differ essen- 
tially from the Lutheran system. 


The proof will consist of ee from the Memoirs of 
William Carvosso, who was, for sixty years, a class-leader 
among the Wesleyan Methodists in England. He died in 
1834, I quote from an edition published in 18438, by the 
Book Concern of the Methodist Episcopal Church of the U. 
States. Hear him: 

1. On faith as the condition of pardon and salvation.— 
His son says of him, in the preface to the work, pp. 9& 10: 
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“Present, free and full salvation, by simple faith in the atone- 
ment, formed the theme on which he dwelt with delight, and 
almost without intermission. .... In receiving the salvation 
of the Gospel, he had no opinion. of delays, exceptions, or 
limits. To the spiritually diseased of every class, his con- 
stant ery was, ‘Come, for all things are now ready.’ He saw 
in the strong commanding light of faith, Christ present, able, 
willing to save to the uttermost ; and therefore, when he ex- 
Go ta 


‘Believe, and all your sins forgiven; 


Only believe, and yours is heaven’— re 


it often produced an effect peculiarly his own.” - 

Speaking of three sisters, he says: “They all. bid fair for 
the kingdom. .... The youngest, who was brought to God 
in the last revival, was longing to love the Lord with all her 
heart. This, I told her, was her privilege, and. that God’s 
time was the present moment: but I found she could not ven- 
ture on the atonement.” The next day, while conversing 
with her, he asked her, “Can you now believe?’ Her reply 
was, “No, I still feel a bar that prevents my laying hold.” 
He then continues: “I saw what she wanted, and requested 
her to bring me Mrs. Rogers’ Memoirs. I opened to the part 
applicable to her experience, and bid her read for herself. It 
was where Mr. Fletcher invites all who felt their need of full 
salvation, to belieue now for it. He observes: ‘As when you 
reckon with your creditor or with your host; and as when 

ou have paid all, you reckon yourself free; so now reckon 
with God. Jesus hath paid all; and hath paid all for thee ; 
hath purchased thy pardon and holiness. Therefore, it is 
now God’s command; reckon thyself dead indced unto sin, 
and thou art alive unto God from this hour. O begin ; begin 
to reckon now. Believe, believe, believe! And continue to 
believe every moment, so shalt thou continue free.’ ”’ 

“This,” adds Carvosso, “had the blessed effect which I 
longed to see. The words, ‘fear not,’ &c., touched her heart, 
and she wept, believed, and entered in.”—pp. 194, 195. 

Recording his own experience, he says: “I bless the Lord, 
he is still deepening and widening his good work in my soul. 
In all my pilgrimage, I never saw so much included in the 
word believing, as 1 do now. I clearly perceive that were I 
for a moment to cease believing, I should at once be swallow- 
ed up by the enemy of my soul. Were I to suffer unbelief 
to slip in, to true peace of mind J must say farewell..... I 
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find no way to conquer but through faith in-his blood.”—p. 
155. Hear him— 

2. On faith as the prerequisite of feeling — indeed of 
every grace.—Speaking of God’s kingdom in the heart, he 
remarks: ‘T'o aim aright at this liberty of children of God, 
requires a continual acting of faith—of a naked faith, inde- 
pendent of all feelings, ina naked promise—such as, ‘the 
law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
from the law of sin and death.” 

He then continues. “By a naked faith in a naked promise, 
I do not mean a bare assent that God is faithful, and that 
such a promise in the book of God may be fulfilled to me ; 
but a bold, hearty, steady venturing of soul, body and spirit 
upon the truth of the promise, with an appropriating act; it 
is mine, because I am a sinner, and am determined to believe, 
come what will.” 

Again he adds: “You must also remember that it is your 
privilege to go to Christ with such a faith now and every suc- 
ceeding moment; and that you are to bring nothing but a 
careless, distracted, tossed, hardened heart; just such an one 
as you now have. Here lies the grand mistake of many 
poor, miserable, but precious souls. They are afraid to be- 
lieve, lest it should be presumption, because they have not 
yet comfort, joy, love, &c.; not considering that this is to 
look for the fruit before the tree is planted.” 

Once more he adds: ‘Beware, then, of looking for. any 
grace previous to believing.” —pp. 245, 246. 

Giving his own experience on this point, he says: “For 
several days past, Satan and unbelief, the two great enemies 
of my soul, have labored hard to wrest my shield from me, 
and weaken my confidence in God. Ihave had to hang on 
Christ by a naked faith, without any sensible enjoyment.” 
“But,” he continues, “I was greatly blessed while thinking of 
that remark of Lady Maxwell, viz., ‘I have often been ena- 
bled strongly to act faith on Jesus, even in the absence of all 
comfort; and this has diffused a heaven of sweetness through 
my soul, and brought with it the powerful witness of purity.’” 
—p. 275. 

Writing to a christian sister, he says: “You say you want 
a more lively faith, and desire me to tell you how to get it.” 
He replies: “You must take God at his word, my sister. 
He tells you, ‘all is yours.’ I see where you miss the simple 
way of faith, and fall into the stinking dungeon of self. St. 
Paul, I conceive, had no reference to rapturous joys, when he 
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said, ‘the life I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me. ’” 

After quoting several more Scripture passages, he adds: 
“Q, may the Lord bless you with heavenly wisdom to under- 
stand the faith of which Mr. Wesley speaks in these words: 


‘Though waves and storms go o'er my head, 
Though strength, and health, and friends be gone; 
Though joys be withered all and dead, 
~ And every comfort be withdrawn ; 
On this my steadfast soul relies, 
Father, thy mercy never dies. ’” 


He continues: ‘I wish you to meditate on the whole of this 
hymn, and pray that the Lord may reveal clearly to your 
mind, all that is contained in it; then, I am sure, you will 
not be perplexed about frames and feclings; but will say, 
with one of old, ‘though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.’ 
May the Lord bless you with the mighty faith that conquers 
all.” —pp. 294, 295. Hear him— 
3. On the possibility of being pardoned, and even of a 
ing in possession. of perfect love, and yet not knowing tt ; 
not having the witness of it.—At one time, asking aie 
whether she loved God, and receiving the reply, ‘Yes, but 
there is something which I still want,” he said to her, “Come 
and sit down by me, and I will tell you all about it.” His 
son, recording this. case, says: ‘She sat down accordingly, 
and he soon discovered she did not know her sons were par- 
doned.” We then said to her, ‘‘you may receive this blessing 
now.” He then put her to reading one of the Methodist 
hymns, and when she had uttered the words, “Thy debt is 
paid,” “he put his thumb on the words which followed, and 
asked her whether she thought it was paid?” It is added: 
“She burst into a flood of tears, and was made happy from 
that moment.’’—Preface, p. 14. 
A correspondent relates the following: “One memorable 
night, my friends being present with me, he was conversing 
with us on the blessing of perfect love. He, like a wise mas- 
ter builder, having examined our spiritual attainments, dis- 
covered that we were in possession of the essential properties 
of that happy state, but without the joyful witness thereof. 
He therefore, no long ger held up the thing in prospect before 
us, but declared us in possession of it, and charged us with 
the error of asking God for what he had already ly sicen,’ 
He added, “‘now it is your business rather to give thanks and 
rejoice.” —Preface, p. 15. 
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/ 
To one of his correspondents he says: “Since you came 
to P. , God has opened the eyes of your understanding, 


and given you to see the dangerous state you were in by sin- 
ning against him.” He then continues: “And although you 
have not that clear witness of the Spirit which it is your pri- 
vilege to enjoy, yet I should not have a doubt of your salva- 
tion, if I were called to follow you to the graye. I believe 
whatever 1s lacking in you, God will accomplish. I haveseen 
the tears of penitence running down your cheeks, and more 
than once, your very limbs trembling under you. .... I be- 
lieve you are a sincere follower of Jesus, so far as you have 
heavenly light... .. Iwas never as fully convinced in my 
life, as I am at this moment, that you ought to be as fully 
persuaded in your mind that Jesus bore your sins in his own 
body on the tree, as if there were no other sinner in the 
world.” 

He adds: “When you read the following lines, be sure you 
hold fast what is included in them: 

: ‘Thou hast my full ransom paid, 
And in thy wounds I rest.*”—pp. 273, 274. 


4. L will add a few extracts, showing his manner of in- 
structing inquirers-—Being called to the bedside of a sick 
woman, and “finding that she had been for three years a 
member of the society, and knew nothing of salvation by the 
remission of her sins,” he says: “I asked her for what end 
Jesus Christ came into the world. She replied, 4o save sin- 
ners.’ Ithen told her that Jesus Christ was the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever; and that he never would be more 
willing to save her than he was atthat moment. I explained 
to her the plan of salvation, and showed her, that it was to 
him that worketh not, but believeth on him that justifieth the 
ungodly, that his faith is counted unto him for righteousness.” 
He then continues: “And now itis a duty which God requires 
you to believe in Jesus Christ, and in the truth of his promise.” 
He adds: “While I was thus speaking, she was seized in a 
strange manner, and it appeared to me, and to those present, 
that she was dying. But in a moment or two, she lifted 
her hands and eyes to heaven, and cried out, ‘glory be to — 
God, I am healed, I am healed !’” : ; 

The next day the following conversation took place between. 
her and another person: “Well; what has the Lord done for 
you? Has he pardoned yoursins?” “Yes, he has pardoned 
my sins.” “How long have you been a. member of the soci- 
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ety?” “Three years.” “And do you not think you might 
have known it sooner 2” “Yes, in six days, had any person 
’ showed me the way.”’—~pp. TBeaiT 

Visiting a sick man, and after having made some inquiries 
concerning his health, he says: ‘But we are come more par- 
ticularly to inquire how your mind is?” “Very bad, sir,’ 
was the reply. ‘What is the matter then\?” “O, sir, am 
such a great sinner.” ‘A great sinner, are you?’ “O, yes 
sir.” ‘Well, for what did Jesus Chri ist die?” “For sinners, 
sir; but I ante? “Stop, now; answer my questions. You 
say Jesus Christ died to save sinners. Did he not die to 
save you?” “Yessir.” ‘Well now, if he died to save you, 
shouldyyou not praise him?’ “Yes sir, but’”— ‘Now stay 
my friend, just answer my question. You admit that Christ 
died for you: then, I ask, should you hot praise him? Glory 
be to God, glory be to God. Come, my brother, join with 
me to praise the Lord.” 

Tn this way he drew the man away from his own feelings 
to Christ. He soon believed and was overpowered with joy. 
—pp. 306, 307. 

His son, the editor of these Memoirs, says of his father— 
“He would often put the person who was eagerly inquiring 
after Christ, to read an appropriate passage of Scripture, or 
verse of a hymn, telling him that he must try to read for 
himself.” He adds: “If at the first reading his heart did 
not take hold of the truth, he would require him to read over 
the portion more carefully, again and again. In this wa 
he has helped many a poor mourner over the bar of unbelief.” 

Again, he says: “‘At some appropriate turn of expression, 
he would stop short the sorrowful and heavy-laden reader, 
look him in thé face, and with the feelings of a devoutly 
melting heart, visible in his eyes, show him what was con- 
tained in it, and his right to what his lips had now uttered 
and then in the most persuasive and affectionate manner, he 
would inquire if he did not perceive the meaning and believe 
the gracious truth contained in the words that had now 
dropped from his lips.” 

“Thus,” adds his son, “many, ere they were awar 6, felt 
themselves gently borne from the fearful precipice of unbe- 
lief, and set down amidst the ocean of redeeming love.”— 
Preface, p. 13. 

Without indorsing every sentiment set forth in these ex- 
tracts, I may safely assert that they clearly prove the Old 
Methodist system of dealing with inquiring souls, identical, 
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in all its main features, with our Lutheran system. And I 
may add, that. their publishing these Memoirs, implies that 
this same system is, theoretically at least, up to the present 
time, the system of the Methodist Episcopal Church of this 
country. We come now— 


V. To make a few additional remarks concerning the 
more prominent mistakes and consequences of this Anti- 
Lutheran system. 


1. It confounds the inward peace and eonsolations of be- 
lievers, which follow the knowledge of pardoned sin, and 
which accompany a life of holiness, with the conditions of 
pardon and acceptance.—A, when embracing Christ by‘ faith, 
experienced peace and gonsolation. The Gospel soon assures 
him. that this is the privilege of every believer. He now very 
easily, though very erroneously, makes his experience a con- 
dition of pardon; or, which is the same thing, inculeates. it 
on the minds of others, and insists on it, that no person is 
pardoned and accepted until he experiences peace and conso- 
lation in his own soul. 


2. It mistakes the nature of pardon.—Neighbor A is 
pressed down under a sense of sin and condemnation. He 
obtains a glimpse of the doctrine of justification by faith. 
He trusts in Christ. His load is gone—he has rest and peace. 
He now concludes that removal. of this load from his con- 
science, this inward relief, this peace and joy, is itself pardon. 
Pardon is thus regarded as something produced in the soul, 
by an act of the Holy Spirit. 

I cannot better express this error, than by giving the re-_ 
marks of a presiding elder of the Methodist*church. — 

Speaking in his sermon of awakened souls, he said: “Some 
persons try to comfort these souls by telling them, ‘only be- 
lieve in Christ, and you: shall be saved—all shall be well.’ 
“But,” added he, “I tell you don’t listen to such comforters. 
Dig on, pray on, until the Holy Spirit comes down from hea- - 
ven into your soul; and when you have it, no one need tell 
you—you will know it yourself.” 

He continued: “When I speak to you, you can hear my 
voice; and just so, when’ the Holy Spirit speaks to your 
spirit, your spirit can hear his voice. Just dig on, pray on, 
until the Holy Spirit comes down from heaven into your soul; 
then no one will need to comfort you.’ And again, he re- 
peated, “Do not listen to such comforters.” 


- 
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But this is not pardon. Pardon is an act of God, which 
takes place in the court of heaven. Itis covering sin; blot- 
ting it out; or removing it from God’s book. It is a deter- 
mination or resolution, so to speak, not to punish the sinner ; 
on the contrary, to treat him as though he had not sinned. It 
is not the removal of the burden from the conscience; it is 
not peace and joy. These follow the belief of the doctrine 
_ of pardon. 

Pardon granted to a criminal by a human tribunal, is not 
a feeling produced in the soul of that criminal. It is simply 
a determination not to punish him; it is absolving him from 
the merited penalty. It is an official act of the court. Just 
such is our forgiveness. 

This pardon, then, takes place whenever we ‘comply with 
God’s conditions of pardon. Our business is, therefore, to 
comply with these conditions, and then trust in God’s promi- 
ses, and never think about our feelings. 

3. Li mistakes the object of faith.—lt assumes that the 
thing to be believed is, that we feel in our souls that God has 
pardoned us. 

Whenever Rev. W. has concluded that pardon takes 
place in the soul, ‘then he cannot avoid another conclusion, 
viz., that he must have pardon previous to believing. There- 
fore again, to carry out this system, he must hold that the 
thing to be believed is, that you feel in your own soul that you 
are pardoned. 

Without wasting time to refute this error, I remark— 

4. That this system leads into the folly of pleading with 
God for what he has already given.—You ‘have renounced 
your sins ; you have resolved to obey God; you have com- 
mitted yourself to Christ as the Savior of sinners. You are 
pardoned and accepted. But you labor under the error that 
you have no pardon until you feel itin your soul. This you 
doubt. You continue to plead with God for pardon—for what 
is yours already by solemn promise. 

Such persons ought not to be urged to “pray on until the 
blessing comes,” &c. Or, as a certain representative of this 
system, residing in my charge, said to an awakened soul :— 
“Hold on, hold on; Jesus is coming, he’s coming, he’s com- 
ing.” What such per sons need is instruction. Finally, 

5. This system often drives persons away from Christ, 
and not unfrequently leads to infidelity.—We all preach the 
freeness of the salvation of God—God’s perfect willingness, 
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his deep anxiety to save sinners, to save all sinners. We de- 
clare that God’s compassion is the compassion of a father— 
yea, much more tender than that of an earthly parent. That 
Christ stands waiting to be gracious—that ‘“whosoever cometh 
unto him shall in no wise be cast out,” &e. 

Now here isa true penitent... He renounces his sins, he 
submits to God, he is willing to commit himself to Christ for 
salvation. But you tell him, “plead on;” “never give up 
the struggle until you get the blessing;’’ and you pray, 
“Lord, speak peace to his soul,’ &c. He does ‘pray on,” 
day after day, and night after night, for weeks and months ; 
but the blessing does not come. Finally, he concludes that 
pardon is, after all, so difficult to obtain, that it is useless for 
him to try any longer; or probably that he is a non-elect. 
He is kept or driven away from Christ. Or again, he con- 
cludes, that what we preach about God’s williigness to save 
is, after all, untrue. Thus, from a true penitent, he falls into 
infidelity. Itis the legitimate fruit of this system; this soul 
deceiving, soul-destroying system. Lord save us from such 
delusion ! 


oS 


ARTICLE IV. 
“THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


? 


BY REV. J. A. BROWN:” again. 

Tue last two numbers of the Evangelical Review came 
freighted, each with an article attacking the positions of our 
late book, entitled “American Lutheranism Vindicated,” &e. 
This work we felt it a sacred duty to publish, in order, in 
connexion with the Definite Platform, to turn back the tide 
of symbolic or Old Lutheran encroachments, and to defend 
the doctrinal basis of our General Synod and Theological 
Seminary; which had of late years been assailed, after God 
had, for a quarter of a century, so signally blessed it for the 
improvement and extension of our church in this country. 
The refutation of this work, seems to have been felt to be a 
difficult undertaking; as it was found necessary, in the at- 
tempt, to have recourse to one of the most approved princi- 
ples of Political Economy, the division of labor. The former 
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of these articles we have not read; because we had deter- 
mined, if possible, to arrest the controversy which has been 
agitating the church, and still threatens her unity, and were 
willing, for the peace of our Zion, to allow our Old School 
opponent the last word. We had also been credibly informed, 
that the article treated mainly of our positions touching those 
parts of the Augsburg Confession, which speak favorably of 
some of the Ceremonies of the Mass; and we knew that 
those who desire to see the unanswerable arguments for our 
position, might, if indeed they wished to go beyond the Augs- 
burg Confession itself, easily have access to our book. We 
had likewise learned that the article represents the Professors’ 
oath in our Seminary, as binding to the entire Augsburg 
Confession and Catechisms of Luther—an error which can 
easily be refuted by that writer’s own former publications. 
If that interpretation were true, neither of the present older 
Professors, nor Dr. Hazelius, nor Professor Hay, could have 
taken the oath without perjury; for they all confessedly re- 
ject the doctrine of the Real Physical Presence,-much less 
could they conscientiously repeat it every five years, during 
their connexion with the Institution. The present writer, 
moreover, having himself written that oath, ought to be the 
best interpreter of its import. 

The article in the last number of the Review, whose cap- 
tion is given above, we have read, because we understood it 
charged us with grave doctrinal errors, and we confess, its 
character and design excited alike our surprise and regret. 
After examining it, however, the title, ““Wew Theology. By 
Rev. J. A. Brown,” appeared to admit of a meaning more 
appropriate than we had at first supposed ; for the theology 
discussed, though attributed to us, is really, in the main, the 
aggregate of Rev. B’s. misapprehensions, and may properly 
be termed his theology. From the beginning, we doubted 
the propriety of a formal reply to this anomalous production. 
Had the writer fairlygmterpreted our views on the topics con- 
cerned, as they nave Me a quarter of a century been under- 
stood from our Popular Theology (which he repeatedly quotes) 
and other ‘works, by the divines and intelligent laity of our 
church, and as they have been apprehended by able review- 
ers, and by distinguished theologians of other churches; we 
would with pleasure have entered onthe inquiry with him, 
whether they accord with the “Word of God, our only infal- 
lible rule, and the fundamentals of that Word, as substantially 
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set forth in the Augsburg Confession,” which is the doctrinal 
test of the General Synod. But his charge of fundamental 
heresy, when, in the same book, we reiterate and avow the 
entire articles of the Augsburg Confession on the disputed 
doctrines, savors, too much of contracted bigotry, to require a 
serious refutation. The points left undetermined by the 
Augsburg Confession are, at least among American Luther- 
ans, regarded as free subjects of private opinion. And the 
more we examined the article of Rey. B., the more we were 
inclined to accord with the judgment of our friends generally, 
both far and near, who dissuaded us from a reply. 

Therefore, without any unfriendly feelings towards Rev. 
B., we decline the formal discussion of his article, for the 
following reasons: 

I. Because his article ds not a review of the sentiments of 
our book, but of his own glaring misapprehensions and con- 
sequent misrepresentations of them. Hither from want of 
ability or disposition, he has misapprehended the fair, legiti- 
mate import of our Popular Theology, and of our Vindiea- 
tion of American Lutheranism, on each of the subjects 
which he discusses! 

1. Thus, in our definition of natural depravity, as a he- 
reditary “disorder of our bodily and mental constitution” (a 
mode of definition adopted even by the Form of Concord),* 
he makes “mental” signify only a part of the mind, and, in 
truth, makes it exclude the most important part of it, namely, 
the moral.or active powers ; and then, on the ground of his 

-own erroneous apprehension or definition of the term, posi- 
tively charges us with denying that the moral powers are 
affected by natural depravity! We would ask, are the will 
and affections no part of themind? Does mental philosophy 
denote the science which discusses a part of our mental fac- 
ulties, and omits the will.and. affections? For the’same rea- 
son, the phrase “mental constitution,” necessarily signifies 
the constitution of the mind, and notgf a part of it. Glaring 
as this misapprehension is, it is render€éd the more inexcusable 
by the fact, that in the same chapter of the Popular Theolo- 
gy, which furnishes the Rey. B. with our definition of natural 
depravity (on p. 144), we read the following words: ‘That it 
(the natural depravity) is total, that is, extends to all, our 
powers, is certain.” Such glaring misapprehension of plain 
English, ina self-constituted critic, bears its own refutation 
on the face of it. > 


- * Miuler’s Symbol. Biicher, p. 520. 
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2. He misapprehends our definition of regeneration. We 
say regeneration in the Scriptures, designates the whole 
change (by which the sinner becomes a new creature in Christ 
Jesus), therefore including illumination, conviction and peni- 
tence, as well as the change occurring in the mind in the 
moment of transition from a state of condemnation to that of 
justification; but he strangely supposes us also to include 
sanctification in this definition of its Scriptural meaning. We 
however generally employ the word in the other, or theologi- 
cal sense there defined, as signifying the change occurring in 
the particular moment of transition from the state of condem- 
nation to that of justification; but he, in defiance of the con- 
text, represents us as using it in the former sense, and then 
charges on us the inconsistencies which flow from his own 
mistake! We represent regeneration as a “radical and entire 
change,”’* in opposition to a superficial and partial one, and 
as including “a new heart ;’+ he charges us with represent- 
ing it as partial and superficial, and as leaving the heart un- 
changed!! In the passage which immediately precedes the 
one objected to by our reviewer, we find a definition of regen- 
eration, which certainly covers the whole ground: “Regener- 
ation, in the proper sense of the term, consists. in @ RADICAL 
change im our religious views of the divine character, law, 
§c.; a change in our religious feelings, and in our religious 
purposes and habits of action.’”’ Here the change is described 
(a) as radical, not superficial, not a mere outward change of 
moral character or conduct: but.a ‘“‘sadical’”’ one, a change 
which, as the etymology of the word implies, affects the root 
or source of human thought and action? (b) It is such a rad- 
zeal change, not only of some one department of the human 
mind, or of human thought and action; but such radical 
change of the entze mind, of all the powers of the human 
soul ; for they are usually reduced to three departments, de- 
signated by some metaphysicians as views (cognitions), feel- 
ings and actions, or, by others, referring to the faculties, as 
intellect, sensibilities and will. Now this makes regeneration 
include a change, 

a) In our religious views, i. ¢. views of the character of 
God, his relation to us, and ours to him ; of his law, as to its 
spirituality, extent and comprehensiveness ; of our own char- 


*Popular Theology, p. 203 of eighth edition, and Vindication of 
American Lutheranism, p. 143, second edition. 


+ Vindication of Amer. Luth., p. 142. See also Luth. Manual, p. 61. 
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acter as related to that law, as sinners, and in short, in our 
views of any and every subject that has any religious bearing 
at all. As this change is a radical one, it affects these views 
even in the roots or fountains, or powers of mind whence they 
spring. 

b) Regeneration includes a change in our religious feel- 
ings, from indifference to religion, to an acute sensibility on 
the subject; from selfishness to a feeling of universal beney- 
olence; from antipathy to religion, to a sympathy with every 
thing holy and good. 

c) Regeneration, according to the definition, includes a 
change in our religious purposes, viz., from purposes of self- 
indulgence, and of a life of sin, to purposes of reformation 
and sincere, entire obedience to God: and from actual habits 
of sin, to those of holiness, from the service of the world to 
the service of God. 

This, it will be admitted, is the natural import of the above 
definition ; and we may well ask every impartial reader, what 
passage of Scripture, descriptive of regeneration, will not be 
comprehended in one or other of the above features of this 
change? j 

3. Again, we affirm, that in the sense of the word regen- 
eration, in which it signifies a radical change in our religious 
views of the divine character, law, &c., of our religious feel- 
ings, and of our religious purposes of action, infants (not 
children of some age, but enfants) are incapable of it: be- 
caaise they neither have, nor can have, any religious views or 
feelings or actions at all; andif they are naturally incapable 
of the mental exercisés of which regeneration consists, they 
cannot be the subjects of regeneration in that sense of the 
term; and what sensible man will deny this? We do affirm 
some influences of the Spirit on infants,* (for example, the 
same which attend the baptism of adult believers, as far as 
they are capable of them), the nature of which is mysterious; 
we do distinctly imply that they are capable of regeneration 
or spiritual change, in some sense, but not in that applicable 
to adults ;+ but he makes us deny all gracious influence on 
them!! He first appears to be horrified at our leaving infants 
without the hope of heaven ; and then admits that we main- 
tain their salvation for Christ’s sake!! It should, moreover 
be remembered, that the change of infants is merely inciden- 


* Vindication, &e., p. 145. 
+ Ibid. p. 145. 
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tally mentioned in a few sentences, and the negative side pre- 
sented, the positive not being required by the subject under 
discussion. We have stated what change does not take place 
in infants, the nature of that which does, we have not defined, 
and no one has authority to speak for us.* 

4. Finally, in regard to justification, we say in the Popular 
Theology,} justification is that judicial act of God, by which 
a believing sinner, in consideration of the merits of Christ, 
is released from the penalty of the law, and is declared to be 
entitled to heaven.” “This justification takes place at the 
moment, when the ‘sinner first attains a living faith in the 
Redeemer.” And, in the Vindication of American Luther- 
anism, we teach,{ ‘‘Whenever the returning sinner exercises 
the First act of living faith, he is justified; that is, then 
God performs that judicial or forensic act, by which a believ- 
ing sinner, in consideration of the merits of Christ, is releas- 
ed from the penalty of the divine law, and is declared to be 
entitled to heaven.” But, notwithstanding these, and other 
most explicit declarations, that we are justified for Christ’s 


* The entire disputed passage must, of course, be explained in accord- 
ance with the limitations preceding and succeeding it, and especially of 
the definitidn given of regeneration, which just precedes it, and is cited 
in the last paragraph. This passage was quoted from the Definite Plat- 
orm, where, from the smallness of the work, the utmost brevity was ob- 
served. It was designedas a psychological definition, and its language 
must, therefore, be interpreted in its full technical import. So interpre- 
ted, its meaning, by the addition of a few parentheses, may be more 
fully stated thus: “As regeneration does not destroy, but merely restrains 
the natural depravity or innate, sinful dispositions of the christian (so 
faras implied by a “radical change” in their action,) for these (sinful 
dispositions) still rémain in him after conversion (as “the law in his 
members warring against the law of his mind,” as “the flesh lusting 
against the spirit,” &c.;) it (regeneration) must consist mainly in a 
change of that increased predisposition to sin arising from action (into 
its opposite, into a predisposition to holiness, and in a change) of that 
preponderance of sinful habits, formed by voluntary indulgence of our 
natural depravity, after we have reached years of moral agency, (into 
its opposite, into habits of holy thought, feeling and action.) Infants 
have no such increased disposition (to sin,) no habits of sin (in thought, 
feeling and action) prior to moral agency (that is, before they can distin- 
-guish between right and wrong ;) consequently there can be no change 
of them (of these habits which they do not possess,) no regeneration in 
this (above defined), sense of the word,” p. 145. That the original pas- 
sage may be obscure to some readers, on account of its brevity and tech- 
nical terms, is probable; but this paraphrase presents the ideas which, 
we think, are its legitimate interpretation. 


7 Vindication, &c., p. 169—171. 
t Ibid. p. 127, 
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sake, and not for our works, and that this justification takes 
place at the moment of the very first act of living faith in 
the Redeemer ; will it be believed that our cloudy reviewer 
insists.on it, that we teach justification in part by works; and 
that mainly on the ground of his own erroneous supposition, 
that we use the word regeneration as including sanctification ! ! 
Other examples of our reviewer’s obtuseness could be added, 
-but certainly these will abundantly suiiice to show, that he has 
mistaken his calling, when he assumes to act the theological 
reviewer ! 

II. Another reason for our declining fo enter into a formal 
refutation of Rev. B’s. article, 7s his manifest want of ac- 
quaintance with Lutheran Theology. Were not the subject 
too grave a one, it would be purely amusing, to behold a man 
step forward as "volunteer champion ‘of orthodoxy i in the Lu- 
theran church, adducing as authority to sustain his positions, 
not Lutheran, but Calvinistic divines; to find him cite, not 
the illustrious Lutheran Theologians of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth or nineteenth century; but the hightoned 
Calvinist, Edwards, the Congregationalist, Dwight, and Dick 
and Chalmers, and even the erratic opium-eater, Coleridge! 
And it would be a useless consumption of time, fermally to 
refute the unfounded assertions, which he would not have 
made, if better informed on the subject. 

1. Thus, in our definition of mnate depravity, as ‘a dis- 
order of our mental and bodily constitution,”&¢., he seizes 
on the word “disorder,” which literally implies an abnormal 
or a confused state, vives it one of its possible meanings, to 
which we do not object, namely, that of disease; and then 
makes himself merry, by affirming this view of natural de- 
pravity to be exemplified in the case of ‘a dyspeptic,” or of 
“an insane person,” &c.; evidently unacquainted with the 
fact, that the representation of natural depravity under the 
figure of a disease, is authorized by the best. Lutheran au- 
thorities, and is also often met with among writers of other 
denominations, such as Drs. Hopkins, Dick, &e. We would 
refer our reviewer for better information, among others, to 
Dr. Reinhard’ s Dogmatik,* who terms it “moralische Krank- 
heit,”’ moral disease; and Dr. Baumgarten’s Glaubenslehre,t 
“‘Krankheit,” disease; and Dr. Julius Miiller, tiber die 
Siinde,t “ Krankheit,”’ disease. The Form of Concord || 


*2302. +B. 2.5. 565. 
$B. 1 2177. third ed. 12436. ‘|| p. 575. 
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terms it “lepra quadam spirituali,” ‘mit einem geistlichen 
Aussatz,” spiritual leprosy ; andalso ‘“morbus,”’ ““Krankheit,” 
sickness. ‘The Augsburg Confession itself represents natural 
depravity as a disease, in Article II., “morbus,” “Seuche.” 
Yea, even the good word of God seems to have given rise to 
this view, ‘Ihe whole head is sick, the whole heart is faint, 
&e.—Is. 1: 5,6. Is there no balm in Gilead, &c.—Jeremi- 
ah 8; 22. 

. 2. He objects to our statement, that regeneration does not 
destroy, but merely restrains the natural depravity of the 
christian ; although we elsewhere described regeneration as 
“a radical,’ and not superficial, as an “‘entire,”’ and not par- 
tial change, and as including “a new heart,’ thus showing 
that the restraint imposed on natural depravity by regenera- 
tion, is an extensive and decided one. But he goes further, 
and says: ‘‘We boldly affirm that regeneration has to do, and 
that chiefly with natural depravity—and that its very object 
is ITS REMOVAL. Thus, he seems not to know, that he és 
himself unsound, and in conflict with owr best authorities, 
and. we may add, with the word of God itself. Thus Luther 
says: ‘Baptism removes the guilt of natural depravity, but 
not the material or substance of i; ‘The Holy Ghost, which 
is given by baptism, begzns (incipit) to mortify the sinful de- 
sires, and creates new impulses or inclinations (motus) m the 
individual.” (Miller Symb. p. 83.) Quenstedt* thus expresses 
himself: “The guilt (of natural depravity) is removed in re- 
generation and Justification; the dominion of it, gradually in 
renoyation (sanctification); but the root (of this depravity) zs 
not removed, until the separation of the soul from the body.” 
Dr. Baumgarten says: “We deny that natural depravity can 
be entirely eradicated by the use of the means of grace” in 
this life.f ‘The fountain and root of natural depravity con- 
tinues in the regenerate ;” “It continually seeks to obtain the 
control (of them).{ ‘The entire removal and eradication of 
natural depravity does not take place till after the death of 
the believer.§ Dr. Knapp thus expresses himself: “The 
root and germ of natural depravity will remain, and cease 


only with death.” And, finally, the Symbolical books, in 


* Vol. IL. p. 62. 

f Theol. Streitigkeiten, Vol. I. p. 464. 
{Glaubenslehre, Vol. IT. p. 585. 

2 Ibid. p. 587. 

{] Theology, p. 285. of second American edition. 
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numerous passages, teach that the deliverance from the influ- 
ence of natural depravity through the Holy Spirit, in regen- 
eration and renovation, ‘’s only begun in this life, and will 
not be perfect wntil the life to come,” “‘welches doch in die- 
sem Leben nur angefangen, aber allererst in jenem Leben, 
vollkommen seyn wird.”’* 

3. On the glaring mistake of Rev. B., in representing our 
statement, that the corruptible and mortal natwre of children 
is changed at death, as a quotation from 1 Cor. 15; whereas 
the apostle is there speaking of the body alone, and our sen- 
tence is neither marked as a quotation, nor intended ‘as one, 
and his then charging our sentence as being a novel explana- 
tion of that text, we will not dwell.. But he maintains that 
infants, and by inference probably (as he states nothing to the 
contrary) adults also, must be wholly sanctified inthis life ; 
since, he affirms, that death can effect no change in them, and 
the body will not be changed until the resurrection ; evident- 
ly not acquainted with the fact, that the prevailing opinion 
of Lutheran, and also of other divines, is that which we main- 
tain, and he so positively and dogmatically condemns, that 
not “dy” death, but at the moment of the separation of soul 
and body, the depraved nature of believing adults, as. well as 
of infants, that is, all that remains living and conscious of 
them, théir soul, is wholly delivered from every taift of sin 
by the Holy Spirit of God. Thus is the law in his members} 
which warred against the law of his mindas long as he lived, 
eradicated from the believer, as is also from infants, that na- 
tive depravity with which they were born. For the better 
information of our reviewer, we would refer him to the fol- 
‘lowing, amongst a multitude of Lutheran authors, who all 
agree with us, in what is also the doctrine of the Symbolical 
books, that at death, the remaining depravity of our corrupt 
nature is eradicated; that is, the souls of those who are ad- 
mitted to heaven, are perfectly berated from all remaining 
depravity, whilst their bodies return to the dust, and are des- 
titute of consciousness and moral character until the resur- 
rection. Thus, Quenstedt fixes the time for the final eradi- 
cation of natural depravity, “ipsa animee a corpore iets 
at the time of the release of the soul from the body:+ Dr> 
Baumgarten, “in and after death,” “in und nach dem Tode:’ t 


* Miiller Symb., p. 577. 
7 Vol. IL, p. 62. 
t Theol. Streitiekeiten, Vol. IL, p. 461. 
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Dr. Reinhard, “in death,’ “im Tode,”* and the learned 
and pious Dr. Knapp, gives the following testimony in per- 
fect unison with the view maintained in our Vindication, &c.: 
‘Phis corruption can never be entirely eradicated, even by 
the most sincere endeavors of the pious; although through 
diviné assistance, an end may be put to the dominion of sin, 
and its outbreakings be prevented; yet, the root and germ 
of evil will remain, and cease only wrth death, or the laying 
aside of the body,’ + &c. Finally, the Horm of Concord, the 
most minute of the ancient Lutheran symbols, also agrees 
with us: “This work of the Holy Spirit (the deliverance from 
natural depravity) is merely commenced in us in this life, and 
will be accomplished and completed only in the other world,” 
“Gn altera tantum vita absolvetur et perficietur.”’t 

III. Because the entire article of Rev. B. is confused and 
unsystematic, showing that he has studied Belles Lettres more 
successfully than Logic or Hermeneutics. Thus, he has but 
two captions in his article, “regeneration” anc “justification;”’ 
but, in reality, he discusses three topics, regeneration, natural 
depravity and justification. But instead of considering them 
in the order of nature and system, in which one would illus- 
trate the other, he discusses regeneration before natural de- 
pravity!_ His article, moreover, exhibits no discrimination 
between the facts of a doctrine, and different philosophical 
explanations of it; no clear perception of the difference be- 
tween its fundamental features, fixed in our doctrinal basis, 
and its collateral aspects, which are free to diversity. And 
as to his mode of interpretation, by wresting passages from 
the context, and considering them apart from other portions 
of the work, by which their import would be limited and de- 
termined ; it does violence to the fundamental laws of lan- 
guage, and is sustained by no authority. By it, it: were easy 
to convict the inspired servant of God, Moses, of Pelagian- 
ism, when he seems to teach the ability of man to’ turn to 
God without the aid of divine grace, in the words, “I have 
placed life and death before you, choose life.” —Deut. 30: 19. 
Or, Paul of teaching Antinomianism, when he tells the Ro- 
mans, “Therefore, we conclude, that a man is justified by 
faith, without the deeds of the law.”—Rom. 3: 28. Or 
James, of teaching Justification by works, when he says, 


* Dogmatik, p. 314. 
¢ Knapp’s Theology, second American edition, p. 280. 
- {Miller Symb., p. 377. 
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“Ye see then that by works a man is justified, and not by 
faith.’—2: 24. Paul could also be convicted of Universal- 
ism from 1 Tim, 2: 4. “Who (God) will have all men to be 
saved and come to a knowledge of the truth: and even the 
blessed Savior himself could be convicted of more than one 
heresy from the Sermon on the Mount ! 

IV. Finally, because the spirit of the Rev. B’s. article is 
generally thought not to be such as became him, under the 
circumstances of the case. Instead of exhibiting some soli- 
citude to ascertain the real sentiments of the volume he 
undertook to criticise, and an honorable caution, not unneces- 
sarily either to injure the usefulness, or wound the feelings 
of its author; he manifests an unamiable recklessness and 
dogmatism. For, he himself admits, “that other portions of 
the volume might be adduced, to show that views contrary to 
those (which he ascribes to us) are also inculeated ;” or rather 
to show that he had misapprehended our séntiments, and at- 
tributed to us doctrines, which other passages prove we do 
not hold. But he was not willing to take the trouble rightly 
to understand us. If he found difficulty in apprehending the 
import of our works; this fact, together with the circum- 
stance, that others generally have not thought them obscure, 
should have convinced him that to review them was not his 
vocation. Whether his confusion arose from obscurity in our 
representations of truth, or want of system in his own mind, 
the readers of this article are more competent impartially to 
judge, than our reviewer himself. It is with sincere regret 
that we have found ourselves called on to make these. expo- 
‘sures. We will admit, that for his want of acquaintance with 
Lutheran theology, some apology may be found in the training 
of Rey. B. in another denomination, and perhaps in the 
scanty leisure allowed by his pastoral duties, for general the- 
ological study ; but ought not the same facts to have taught 
him, what his numerous misapprehensions have demonstrated 
to others, that he is not the most proper individual to defend 
our Zion against real or imaginary foes. 


Non tali auaxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 


When God called Luther to assail the errors of beect, 
the world beheld the wisdom of the choice in his special qual- 
ifications, exhibited in the progress of the work; in his just 
interpretations of his opponents’ views, and his intelligent 
discrimination between truth and error. But oy we 
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Jook in vain for such. qualifications in the review of Rev. B.; 
whilst it abounds in melancholy evidence of a mind which, if 
upright, as we trust, is the unconscious victim of delusive 
prejudice and self-confidence. Let him rather leave to older 
and better qualified men, the charge of impugning the ortho- 
doxy of those who were preaching the Gospel before he was 
born, and have devoted their entire life to the best interests 
of our beloved Zion. There is no want of such men in our 
church.. In their hands, her interests are secure ; and when 
the emergency calls for them, they will doubtless be found at 
their post ; whilst our reviewer may be a faithful preacher of 
the Gospel of Christ, and a successful and peaceful co-worker 
with those whom he has unaccountably, and without provoca- 

tion, attempted to denounce. 

SiS: SCHMUCKER. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Gettysburg, Aug. 1. 1857. 
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ARTICLE V. 
BACCALAUREATE ADDRESSES. 
No. It. 


The following is the swbstance of the Address delivered to the second 
graduating class of Pennsylvania College, at the annual commencement, 
September, 1835. It consisted of Messrs. David F. Bittle, Michael G. 
Dale, Ezra Keller, William Ruthrauff, Abraham B. Shuman, Alexander 
R. Stevenson, Charles F’. Stoever, and Theophilus Stork. 


Youne GENTLEMEN :—This day cannot but appear to you 
as peculiarly important. It may be regarded as the termina- 
tion and commencement of two most interesting periods of 
your earthly existence. It is the termination of your Colle- 
giate life, or of the period devoted to general education. It 
is the commencement of another, in which your attention will 
be directed to the pursuits of life, and the enquiry be made, 
what direction shall be given to our attainments? The retro- 
spect must awaken gratitude, praise to him whose munificence 
is the source of all the favors that enrich our existence. It 
is evident that you have been most kindly treated. You have 
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been made largely the beneficiaries of him “who hangs crea- 
tion on his arm and feeds it at his board.” Many, very many 
of your fellow-men have been denied the privileges conferred 
on you. Born in the same country, blessed with the same 
free institutions, and needing equally with yourselves, the 
training of education, they have experienced a different des- 
tiny. Providence has not opened their way to the seats of 
learning, and thrown on their minds the expanding influence 
of education. The pleasures of acquisition, the benefits of 
possession have been denied them, and their aims\ must neces- 
sarily be lower, and fewer distinctions and gratifications can 
mark their earthly cateer, than are accessible to you. Direct 
your attention to a young man of your own age, who has 
spent his years in an employment which has had no effect in 
improving his mind, or cultivating his heart, who has learned 
merely to read and write, and to work the elementary rules 
of the lowest branch of mathematics; how much beneath you 
in what contributes to the dignity of human nature, and pre- 
pares it to act most efficiently in the sphere assigned it. Are 
we to behold such an individual with contempt ? ? far from it. 
What he is, we might be, would be, but for education. We 
ought to feel compassion for those whose inferiority is free 
from criminality, and when comparing ourselves with them, 
gather no materials for vanity, or pride, but for gratitude and 
praise. It is emphatically said: This should be a day of 
gratitude to Him who has watched over and preserved you, 
and, in the arrangements of his Providence, placed you in a 
position go favorable to mental culture. 

Many have desired to see the things that you have seen, 
and have not seen them; and to hear the things that you 
have heard, and have not heard them. The endowments of 
education are far above those of physical superiority or exter- 
nal resources ; they are superior to birth or wealth. Let your 
hearts pulsate with gratitude, and your lips articulate the 
praises of Him to whom you are indebted for all. 

Young gentlemen, you commence this day a new career. 
Deeply. solicitous should you be in regard to the future; so- 
licitous, not about the sustenance of your bodies, the supply 
of temporal necessities, but principally that you may act as 
becomes rational, free, educated men. You tower above oth- 
ers; multitudes are beneath you; but remember, it devolves 
on you to surpass them in all that requires mental training 
and moral power. An energetic voice has summoned you to 
leave the dust; a fair domain has been spread before you; if 
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you go not in to possess.it, you lose by the acquisitions which 
you have made im the halls of science; you have increased 
responsibility, and not tasking your powers to the extent of 
their capacity, you are doubly criminal. 

_ You have been richly freighted, and it will be expected, 
most reasonably, when you enter port, that the gains of your 
trading will not be small. If, young gentlemen, you intend 
to do good in the world, and we can hardly think that you 
design to diffuse wretchedness and ruin in your path, it will 
be necessary for you to select some plan of operation. You 
must determine in what way you will augment the amount of 
human felicity. A primary matter isa pursuit. The various 
ways in which men may affect, or influence men, are known 
and fixed by the forms of society. What will suit us, or be 
most congenial to our mental idiosynerasy, is a question, the 
solution of which requires data that are more accessible to 
each indiyidual for himself, than to others who have no di- 
aphanous medium through which they can make direct obser- 
vations on other men’s bosoms. Advice may be given; pre- 
scriptions.may be presented, but they must be administered 
like the articles of the Materia Medica, or the productions of 
pharmaceutical chemistry, after an examination of the symp- 
toms, and a determination of the precise condition of the. 
functions. 

Each man must, in a considerable degree, determine for 
himself. Reflection, consultation with the experienced, a due 
estimate of ourselves, a survey of the particular course pro- 
posed, will enable us (with the divine guidance, which should 
be sought in sincere prayer) to decide on our future opera- 
tions. No one will, of course, select as his employment, that 
which will endanger his own happiness, or be injurious to 
others. The useful, the praiseworthy, the good, tested by 
the highest standard, will alone be brought within the range 
of our choice. Far from us be whatever is immoral or per- 
nicious. ~The learned professions are so well understood, that 
it is, unnecessary to speak of their value. 

There is, however, a profession of great moment, and of 
the most creditable cast, the claims of which may be briefly 
pressed upon your attention. It is that of the instructor of 
youth. Inmy judgment, it ranks high among the honorable 
and useful. For it no man can be prepared, until he has - 
himself ascended high in the scale of intellectual and moral 
dignity. The ignorant and vicious, though often employed in 
it, should be expelled by common consent. 
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The intelligent and virtuous are the only suitable persons 
for it. Can they be better employed? We think not. A 
good teacher, particularly of the Classics and mathematics, 
ought to rank with the highest order of men, should take his 
place aside of the divine, the jurist, and the physician, and 
he will, when education is appreciated as it shoyld be. 

Should ¢ any of you determine to devote yourselves to this 
pursuit, you will do well if you discharge with fidelity the 
duties of your station, and make scholars and christians of 
your pupils. 

It becomes you, young'gentlemen, to be solieltude about 
your future deportment.. “A companion of fools,” said the 
sage whose aphorisms are recorded in the book of Proverbs, 
“shall be destroyed.’ Your associates will determine your 
future character. Select.as your companions, those who are 
fond of play, and you will become gamblers, and spend your 
nights in apartments never visited by the hght of the sun, 
secluded from the eyes of virtuous men, coveting, and desir- 
ing to obtain by criminal means, the wealth of others. It 
will be your aim to render your brother wretched, and to cover 
him with infamy, to snatch the bread from the mouth of his 
offspring, and cut them off from their birth-right privileges ; 
or, in another contingency, you will beggar yourself and your 
family, throw open the door to temptation to foul crime, ren- 
der yourselves vile, and become the scorn of men, and the 
grief of all interested in you. 

If you mingle with the intemperate, you may be seduced 
into deviations from the laws of sobriety, become drunkards, 
vagabonds, felons, and expiate your crimes under the bloody 
axe of the executioner. 

If infidels are welcomed to your embrace, they will infuse 
venom into your hearts, destroy your relish for what is good, 
lead you to cast off the restraints of religion, and bring you, 
at last, to curse and blaspheme your God. Take care of the 
companionship of the wicked. Evil communications corrupt 
good manners. If we are the associates of those whose 
maxim is the Atheistical and Epicurean one, let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die, we shall be shorn of our strength 
and fall, and lamentable will be our fall. ‘Enter not into 
the path of the wicked, and go not in the way of evil men. 
' Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it and pass away.’ 

One of the advantages of your education—and it is not a 
small one—is that you have acquired a taste for solid reading. 
Employ, therefore, as much of your time as you can, in the 
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perusal of good books. If you select one of the learned 
professions, much of the time devoted to study will be em- 
ployed m its appropriate studies. In that profession you Will 
aim to be well versed, and, if practicable, learned. You will 
find it necessary, too, to turn your attention to other subjects. 
You ought to read much, as much as you can manage with 
your mental stomach, as much as you can digest, assimilate 
and convert into aliment, It is to be regretted that so few 
of our educated men devote themselves to ‘study. They lose 
by the neglect of it, many of the advantages of their educa- 
tion: In the language of an inspired apostle, I exhort you: 
“Give attention to reading.”’. “Reading,” says Sir Francis 
Verulam—Lord. Bacon—makes a full man, writing a correct 
man, speaking a ready man.’ 

The question, what shall I read? though considered diffi- 
cult, in reference to some departments of literatur e, 1s, Inmy 
judgment, easily answered. Books have multiphied since the 
invention of the art of printing, so rapidly, and-are increas- 
ing so much every year, that it is impossible to read all. We 
must select, and the principle that is to be our guide is—ex- 
cellence. We must ask for truth. Wherever that can be 
had, unaccompanied by falsehood, thither we may go. The 
form in which it is presented is not so material ;- whether his- 
tory, poetry or fiction. Some truth is of more importance 
than other. This should have the first place. 

Whatever refers to our duties as rational and accountable 
creatures, should occupy a prominent, the primary place. 
Next in importance is the providence of God, as exhibited in 
history and the worksof Creation. There is one book which 
we should prize above all others, and make it our daily study 
through our whole life. It is the Bible. Surpassing in ex- 
cellency all other books, inexhaustible in its contents, adap- 
ted to make us wiser and better, we should esteem it above 
all price. The greatest and best men that have ever lived, 
have prized it; such as Milton, Leibnitz, Klopstock, Newton, 
Locke, Boyle, Hale, Addison, J ohnson, Washington, Mar- 
shal]; and we need wot be aaliensed to take as our  eounbeliat 
what they submitted to, nor seck higher honors than they won. 

The character of this book is thus forcibly expressed in its 
own language: “More precious than gold, yea, than much 
fine gold, sweeter than honey or the honey-comb. By it are 
we warned, and in keeping it there is much reward.” 
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Since the memorable period of its appearance, down to the 
present day, though variously and powerfully assailed, it has 
beeh sustained. 

It has commanded the] homage of men in many countries, 
in successive ages, and of every degree of mental cultivation. 

If we adopt it as our instructor, we will consider ourselves 
amenable for our actions to the Great-Author of our being, as 
‘goon to appear before the judgment seat. of Christ, as prepa- 
ring ourselves every day for eternal happiness or eternal 
misery. 

It will teach us to regard ourselves as sinners, who need 
mercy, and will direct us to him who is a propitiation for the 
sins of the world, and assure us that through him there is 
salvation for ouilty, perishing man 

‘It will instruct us to regard this world, its pleasures, sibs, 
honors, or.as it is expressed in its own energetic language, 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life, as passing away, as the shifting scenery of a theatre, 
and call us by energetic motives to secure ourselves from in- 
temperate regard to it, and inordinate pursuit, and to direct 
our eye to brighter, better worlds, whither tends every thing 
that is pure, holy, good. 

It will instruct us in our duties to our great Creator, and 
those around us, who axe bound to us by the ties of identity 
of nature, and whilst it exhibits the centre towards which the 
soul of man gravitating, finds its most perfect beatitude, it 
will display how he will diffuse all around him an atmosphere 
which, when inhaled by his fellow-men, will elevate them in 
the scale of dignity and bliss. 

It will radiate on the mind which comes within its focus, an 
influence which will make up intellectual and moral power, 
and‘scatter the mists of ignorance and sin. Such is a sketch 
of this best of books—hcaven’s choicest gift to our wander- 
ing, guilty race—God’s remedy for our spiritual maladies, 
and the true panacea for all our afflictions. Take, then, this. 
book as your guide. Study it, meditate on it by day and 
night. Follow its, sacred pages. You will be honored, use- 
ful, happy. Think not religion beneath your attention. Said 
that distinguished chemical philosopher, Sir H. Davy, in his 
Salmonia, “I envy no quality of the mind or intellect in 
others, not genius, power, wit, orfancy ; but if I could choose 
what would be most delightful, and, I believe, most useful to 
me, I should prefer a firm religious belief to every other 
blessing ; for it makes life a discipline of goodness, creates 
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new hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and throws over 
the decay, the destruction of existence, the most gorgeous of 
all lights, awakens life born in death, and from corruption 
and decay, calls up beauty and divinity; makes an instru- 
ment of torture and of'shame the ladder of ascent to para- 
dise ; and far above all combinations of earthly hopes, calls © 
up the most delightful visions of palms and amaranths, the 
gardens of the blessed, the security of everlasting joys, where 
the sensualist and the skeptic view only gloom, decay, anni- 
hilation and despair.” 

Young gentlemen, you are about to be separated from us. 
You will leave our présence, but not our sympathies. We will 
follow you with our best wishes, with our concern, with our 
prayers. We will hope for you respectability, usefulness, 
happiness. : 

We will anticipate a course creditable to education and to 
Pennsylvania College—your Alma Mater. We will expect 
through you; that her interests will not suffer, that you will 
never be ashamed of her, nor she of you. Gothen, with the 
esteem and affection of your teachers, with the Book of books 
bound on your hearts; go to accomplish good for your coun- 
try and your race. Be diligent, be virtuous, be Christians, 
and all will be well here and hereafter ! : 


ARTICLE VI. 
REMINISCENCES OF LUTHERAN CLERGYMEN. 
XXXIV. 

Henry Mauumr. 


Ir is almost thirty years since the subject of our present 
sketch passed away, “in a full age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in, in his season.” Having for nearly threescore 
years served the church with great fidelity, in the ministry of 
reconciliation, he exchanged the toils and sorrows of earth for 
the rewards and bliss of heaven. His memory is still fondly 
cherished, and his name affectionately mentioned by those 
who were the witnesses of his active and self-denying labors 
in the service of his Master. It is only to be regretted that 
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at this distant period, there is so little material for a more 
complete and satisfactory biography of one who is so desery- 
ing of a permanent record in the history of the church. 

Henry Meeller was a native of Hamburg, Germany. He 
was born in the year 1749, and immigrated to this country 
when he was about fourteen years of age. He landed in 
Philadelphia without any means for his support, but in the 
providence of God, soon after his arrival he was met on the 
street by the Apostle of Lutheranism in this country, who 
was so struck with the family resemblance he recognized in 
the young man’s countenance, that he stopped him and inqui- 
red, whether his name was not Meeller, On receiving an 
affirmative reply, Dr. Muhlenberg, who had been intimately 
acquainted with his connexions in Europe, took him to his 
home, and evinced an interest in his welfare. He also gaye 
him an appointment as assistant in a school in which he him- 
self was then imparting instruction. During this period, Mr. 
Meeller devoted his leisure hours to the study of Theology, 
under the direction of his patron.. In due time he was li- 
censed to preach the Gospel by the Synod of Pennsylvania, 
which was then the only Lutheran Synod in this country, 
and which has since introduced go large a number of minis- 
ters.into the church. 

Having consecrated himself to the work of the ministry, 
Mr. Meeller was willing to share the privations and sufferings 
of the first laborers in our vineyard, and to devote all his en- 
ergies to the service of the church. .At the time when our 
members were scattered through the wilderness, like sheep 
without a shepherd, he was engaged in preaching the Gospel 
to the poor, in collecting congregations, and rearing churches, 
in extending the principles of our most holy faith, and pro- 
moting the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. During 
the Revolutionary war, he was Chaplain of a German regi- 
ment in the army commanded by General Washington, and 
served his country in invoking the blessing of the Lord of 
hosts upon the patriot band who, with God’s blessing, achievy- 
ed our national independence, 

Mr. Meeller’s first regular pastoral charge was Reading, 
Pa. Thence he removed to Philadelphia. Here he entered 
into a matrimonial alliance, but the choice was injudicious, 
and the union proved an unhappy one. He subsequently 
married Mrs, Sedwick, the widow of Baron Sedwick, who 
lost his life in the French war. ‘This time he was more for- 
tunate in his selection, and lived with his companion in unin- 
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terrupted harmony. She preceded him only a couple of 
years into the eternal world. 

We next find the subject of our sketch settled as pastor 
over the congregation in Albany. It was under his ministry 
that the first Lutheran church in this place was built. He al- 
so preached-at other points in the vicinity, and endured many 
inconveniences and hardships connected with the early histo- 
ry of our church in that region of country. In the year 
1789 he received and accepted a call to New Holland, Pa., 
where he continued faithfully to labor until the year 1795, 
when he took charge of our interests in Harrisburg and the 
neighborhood. He was’ the first Lutheran pastor at this 
place, after the separation of the Lutheran from the German 
Reformed congregation, For many years the two congrega- 
tions had worshipped in common, and were served by Rev. 
Mr. Hantz, a minister of the German Reformed church.: In 
consequence of.the increase of population, the enlargement 
.of the membership of the two congregations, and the demand 
for more frequent preaching, the Lutherans determined to 
withdraw from the ministrations of the German Reformed 
Pastor, and to place themselves under the care of a Pastor of 
their own church. They accordingly gave a call to Mr. Meel- 
ler, who remained with them for the space of seven years. 
Whilst laboring in this field, he did a good work. In the first 
record made by him in the church book, of the administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper on Whitsunday, in 1796, we find 
the names of only twenty-four communicants, but on that oc- 
casion there were forty-nine members added to the church by 
the rite of confirmation, On his entrance upon office, as the 
Pastor of this congregation, a system of discipline was adop- 
ted fowthe government of Pastor, officers, and members of 
the church, which breathes nothing but the pure spirit of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. These rules were signed by him, as 
well as by the heads of families, who were united in the 
church. ‘The testimony furnished by those who knew him at 
this time, is that he was an active pastor, and a fervent, zeal- 
ous preacher. He went through the community, sought out 
all the Lutherans in town and country, and brought them and 
their children under the influence of the means of grace. His 
labors extended over the plains and valleys round about, and 
“were accompanied with the most abundant fruits. The bless- 
ing of the Great Head of the church seemed to rest upon his 
efforts, and there were many seals to his ministry. onens 
his first ministerial acts was the baptism of Benjamin Kurtz, 
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who has so long labored in the service of the church, and is 
at present well known as the editor of the Lutheran Observer.* 

In the year 1802 Mr. Meeller relinquished this charge, 
very much to the regret of the congregation, to whom he had 
become greatly endeared, and returned to his former field of 
labor in the State of New York. Here he remained again 
for about six years, the period he usually allowed himself for 
continuance in one place. He now accepted of a call to the 
united churches of Sharon and New Rhinebeck, Schoharie 
Oo., N. Y., where he continued to officiate until physical in- 
firmities rendered him unable to attend to the active duties of 
his profession. Cheered by domestic affection and christian 
hope, the last six years he lived were spent in retirement, 
“although,”’ says a contemporary, “his whole life was devoted 
to the interests of his. Divine Master. Until the end: he 
sought opportunity to do good, and to make himself useful 
to those around him.” He died as he had lived, full of faith; 
calm and confident in the great truths of that blessed religion, 
which he had ‘so faithfully preached, and gloriously triumph- 
ing over his last enemy. . His death occurred on the 16th of 
September, 1829, at Sharon, in the eightieth year of his age. 
His funeral’ sermon was preached to a very large and atten- 
tive audience, by Rev. Philip Wieting, at the time Pastor of 
the church, from Philippians 1: 21; For me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain. The text was selected by - the deceased 
himself, who sent for Mr. Wieting on the eve of his departure 
for the annual meeting of the New York Ministerium, and, 
after bidding him an affectionate adieu, gave him some direc: 
tions in reference to the funeral. On his return from Synod 
he found that Mr. Mceller had entered upon his rest, and had 
already experienced the truth of the inspired sentiment, that 
“to die is gain.” The following epitaph, written by himself, 
and found among his papers in the place to which he had di- 
rected his son’s attention, is inscribed upon the stone which 
marks the repose of his earthly remains: ‘After a long and 
hard pilgrimage, wherein I often erred, my Divine Savior, 
Jesus Christ, led me by his Holy Word and Spirit to his 
eternal, glorious home.” 

Mr. Moeller is represented as having been an eminently pi- 
ous and devote minister of Jesus Christ, a bright example 
of the genuine spirit of religion, of whom it could emphati- 


* Vide Rev. Dr. C. W. Schaeffer's discourse, delivered on ‘the fiftieth 
anniyer@ary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, at Harrisburg, 1845. 
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cally be said, he was a true disciple of the meek and lowly 
Jesus. Those who were acquainted with him, knew how to 
appreciate his long, faithful, and successful labors in the cause 
of his Master. In his manners he was very gentlemanly and 
affable, and attracted all hearts to him. He was universally 
beloved and respected. Says one, ‘He was the most inoffen- 
sive, harmless, upright and pious old man I ever knew. He 
possessed the most childlike disposition. He could reprove 
and admonish, and yet conciliate the favor and secure the 
affection of the offender. He never excited hostility. He 
was unconscious of an enemy. He suspected no one, and 
was unsuspected by all..” His whole life was marked by in- 
tegrity, truthfulness, and a contempt of everything mean or 
dishonorable. 

As a préacher, his, talents were not brilliant, yet he accom- 
plished greater things than those more highly sifted. His in- 
structions and inter course were always edifying. His ser- 
mons were practical and experimental, and some of his for- 
mer parishioners are still living, who bear in affectionate 
remembrance the exhortations to piety which this aged servant 
of Christ gave them while ministering unto them. He was 
strongly attached to the distinguishing doctrines of our church, 
and when her principles were assailed, he earnestly contended 
for the faith of his fathers. He was a Trustee of Hartwick 
Seminary. In its prosperity he felt a deep concern, and its 
library he enriched with a number of volumes. He was very 
much interested in every thing that pertained to the welfare 
of the Church, and when he could no longer minister at her 
altar, he did not cease to utter his fervent supplications to 
heaven for God’s blessing upon her. He now rests from his 
labors, and his works do follow hint.* 


* The writer had prepared, in connexion with this paper, a sketch of 
Rey. Christian Streit, also a Chaplain in our Revolutionary army, butas 
additional material has been promised, its publication is deferred for a 
subsequent number of the Review. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


History of Theological Encyclopedia and Methodology in the 
Hvangelical Lutheran Church, from the middle of the sev- 
enteenth to the beginning of the nineteenth century. 


THE peace of Westphalia ends the first, and commences 
the second of the two great periods into which the history of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church is usually and naturally di- 
vided. We propose to give an account of a part of her the- 
ological literature during a portion of her later history; to 
offer a slight specimen of a manual of Lutheran Theological 
Literature, to which the clergy and educated laity of our 
church could refer for an accqunt of her great books. We 
wish to give in this article what belongs to the provinces of 
Methodology and Encyclopedia, during the period indicated 
in its title. : : 

This period of our theological literature was one of elabo- 
ration, of accurate learning, and, in some important respects, 
of brilliant and solid progress. There is, indeed, an array of 
immortal names in the first period, that which embraces the 
Reformation, and stretches on for a century after it, and had 
our church done nothing since, we would still have occasion 
to glory in being her sons. Yet the very magnitude of her 
achievements, and the lustre of the names of her first theo- 
logians, contributed in part to the stagnation, for they gave 
plausibility to the theory that theology is a perfectible science, 
and that the sixteenth century had witnessed its completion. 
If human infirmity has ever betrayed any part of our church 
into idolatry, it has been at least the noblest form of it—the 
worship of luminaries—and those, heavenly ones. But from , 
the peril of this protestant Sabeanism she was culled by Ca- 
tixtus. This illustrious man could not command, however, 
the perfect confidence, which would have given complete suc- 
cess to his views in theology, and to his ardent desire to see 
advance in every department of it.* There appeared, indeed, 
plausible evidence that the Ultima Thule had been reached. 
There was, in our church, so great an array of learned Phi- 
lologists, especially in the Oriental languages: so many in- 


* His Adparatus theologius appeared, Helmstadt 1656, and enlarged, 
edited by his-son, 1661. 4to. See Walch, Bibl. theol. selec. L 7. Fabricii 
Histor. Biblioth. p. TV. 301. 
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dustrious expositors of Scripture, eminently happy in finding 
in it the doctrines of the Lutheran church, and nothing else; 
and above all, such a host of theologians and polemics, that 
it seemed to be a matter of pure supererogation to desireany 
thing more. The Aristotelian philosophy had been completely 
taken out of the hands of the Romish church, and skillfully 
adapted to strengthening our own; and the same ancient op- 
ponent, the papal church, had been met at every point in 
ecclesiastical history, and had not been allowed a single point 
to stand on. The confessions of the church were regarded 
with the profoundest reverence, and beyond doubt, were made 
in many cases the occasion of a slothful repose. 

The defects that-existed with much that was beautiful and 
desirable at this period, were very serious. The knowledge 
of the Biblical languages was not always as solid as it seemed. 
What is now called technically the criticism of the text, was 
hardly in its infancy, and was regarded with distrust. Trans- 
lation was too much a mechanical and anxious’ transfer of 
words, not a reproduction of thought. Novelties in exposi- 
tion were received with suspicion; meddling with the proof 
texts was especially perilous, and the basis of Hermeneutics 
was far from being firm throughout. It was most valued in 
its relation to dogmatics, which was regarded as the first of 
theological sciences, and became more and more a texture of 
distinctions which were not always differences, of questions 
which did not. always secure a satisfactory answer, of prob- 
-lems without corollaries, and of exquisite subtleties and com- 
plications of simple things, which threatened to choke the 
forest of our faith with an undergrowth from its own acorns. 
Doctrine and battle : the overthrow of all sorts and conditions 
of heretics and errorists, most of them out of our church, 
but many of them in it; these were the glory of our theolo- 
-gians of the middle of the seventeenth century. Where moral 
theology was not neglected, it was subordinated to the theo- 
retical, or spun out into casuistry. This tendency moved 
through the age with a long trail of prelections and of various 
writings, mostly in Latin, which were to be the material for 
the use of the future preacher. The preacher did as well, 
perhaps, as could be expected; his sermons were learned, 
full of the exegetical and theological forms of his time. He 
overthrew all the heresies of which his people had never 
heard: and in his practical application introduced everything 
that was in no sense practical. “If the subject,” says Mo- 
sheim, “was repentance, no explanation was given of what 
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repentance is, no texts from Holy Scripture, to throw light 
upon it, but passages were quoted from the fathers: Repent- 
ance is a glorious thing. Hear what St. Augustine says 
about it; mark the properties St. Jerome attributes to it.” 
After quoting the fathers and the classic writers, first citing 
the Latin or Greek, and then translating it for the benefit of 
the hearer, the preacher would exclaim: “Therefore let us 
all repent,”’ and the performance was over. There were al- 
ways noble exceptions, but they were not numerous nor strong 
enough to secure a hearing at once, when they plead for change. 
/ ‘To SPENER, senior of the Evangelical Ministerium of 
Frankfort on the Main, belongs the eternal renown of a strong 
and not unsuccessful effort to remedy the defects connected 
with the study of theology. His judicious efforts at refor- 
mation were followed by wide and enduring results. His 
first effort in this direction was made in a preface to the ser- 
mon of John Arndt, which he published in 1675, and which 
was afterwards expanded into a small book, under the title of 
Pia Desideria, or heartfelt longings after a divine renewal of 
the true Evangelical Church, together with. some christian 
propositions, easily deduced therefrom.” In this he main- 
tained that the clergy the more needed a thorough reforma- 
tion, because they seemed wholly unconscious of the need of 
it 3 that many were strangers to earnest internal piety, and 
were devoted to nothing except controversy; that theology 
was oppressed by much that was foreign to it, and by useless 
subtleties ;.and that, consequently, many theologians, when 
they secured a place, could make no use of what they had 
learned. He showed in antithesis to this, that the Seripture 
must be more vigorously studied than it had been; that a be- 
coming moderation should be exercised in controversy, and 
that a complete change in the University training of those 
who were designed for the ministry, must be brought about; 
that they should be taught to lay more stress on a holy life 
than on diligence in study, and to aim at higher usefulness 
in preaching. All this.was presented by Spener, with his 
characteristic gentleness ; more in sighs and wishes, than in 
the tone of authority, and consequently produced a profound- 
er impression. He became, in fact, more and more the Re- 
former of theological study ; though he frequently declared 
that he had not the powers needed by a Reformer ; and only 
sought to arouse others to the work.* 


*Spener Lebensbeschreibung in der Alloemeinen Biographie. 6. Th. 
394 sq. 
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In a very different view, with sarcasm and biting wit, not 
always of the most refined character, CHRISTIAN THOMASIUS 
attacked the errors of the dominant theology. He endeay- 
ored to expose to ridicule, both the errors and those who 
taught them. ‘To this work he devoted a monthly periodical, 
which he commenced publishing in 1688, under the title, 
“Free, pleasant and earnest, yet rational and legitimate re- 
flections, or monthly discourse of all sorts of things, but es- 
pecially of new books.” In this he gives the following de- 
scription of a candidate of Theology: ‘He has spent two 
whole years on the Philosophy of Aristotle, the next year on 
positive theology, two more on scholastic, and the last four at 
the University, on polemic theology; he has appeared ina 
great disputation ‘on the use of metaphysics in demolishing 
heretics ;’ he is ready to preach a well concocted sermon af- 
ter an hour’s study, by the aid of those diverse sorts of the- 
ology, and a concordance and book of skeletons; he has, 
moreover, been working on a confutation of Father Simon’s 
diabolical book, entitled ‘a critical history of the Old Testa~ 
ment;’ as a balance, however, to all this, he knows nothing 
in the world about practical. or moral theology.” 

Whatever force this sort of painting might have, it was not 
likely to accomplish much good. Thomasius, though a phi- 
losopher, and an able counsellor, appeared to many to be 
venturing very injudiciously on an effort to reform theology, 
to which he seemed to have no call, and yet about which he 
wrote ina tone so imperious as to arouse anger, and finally 
persecution. ‘There were, however, other labors of his, which 
were not without fruit in promoting the interests of theology. 
He freed every department of human knowledge from the 
shackles of the Aristotelian philosophy; he substituted Ger- 
man for the barbarous Latin, in which prelections were given, 
and learned books written; an innovation in. which he was 
soon followed by others. He laid the foundation of freedom 
of thought, of teaching and of writing in Hyangelical Ger- 
many ; from the time of his establishment in Halle, 1690, 
he was uninterrupted in his labors; and-his associates at the 
University of the, founding of which he was the occasion, 
promoted the extension of the liber ty to which he was devoted. * 

The ancient theological method indeed, which had features 
well worthy of retention, held its oround during the Pietistic 
controversies, and, in fact, by means of them, until the begin- 


* Leben des Thomasius in Schrick’s Allgem. Biog. 5th Thl. 286 sq. 
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ning af the eighteenth century. Its friends composed the 
more numerous and stronger party, had the reputation of or- 
thodoxy, from which they wished to derive their name, and 
boasted, with justice, of greater erudition, and of more re- 
nowned antecedents. The most copious introduction from 
this school of Theology, was written by ABRAHAM CALOVIUS, 
of Wittenberg: “Introduction to Sacred Theology, in two 
books; of the nature of theology and method of treating the 
study of theology piously, skillfully and happily ;’* and a 
second division of it: ‘Theological Training.’ He laid as 
a basis, the sentence, whese authorship is falsely attributed 
to Luther, that prayer, meditation and temptation make the 
theologian ; pointed out how biblical. exegesis, and didactic 
and polemic studies were to be pursued, how the time spent 
in study could best be distributed, and ended with a bitter 
criticism on Calixtus and his followers, who, according to his 
idea, had directed the student of divinity more to scholastic 
philosophy, and church antiquities, than to the Bible and the 
Oriental languages. 

The earlier theologians at Halle, and all who received their 
impress from Spener, pursued and developed the ideas he had 
advanced. ‘ Learning was not neglected ; but far more atten- 
tion was devoted, than in former times, to the practical power 
of the pulpit, and far more importance attached to a holy life. 
The former system had trained profound theologians and sub- 
tle disputants; this trained men of God to do the work of 
God. Augustus Hermann Francke was a noble representa- 
tive of this order of men, and has left a record of his views 
in his “plan of theological study” (to which was appended his 
“plan of biblical exercises’’) and his “idea of the student of 
theology.” { He built upon the same favorite maxim of Lu- 
ther, which we have seen employed by Calovius; and his works 
are rich in practical suggestions, forcibly expressed.§. 


* “Tsaooges ad Sacram Theologiam Libri duo, de natura Theologie et 
methodo studii theologici pie, dextre ac feliciter tractandi.” This and 
the Peedia theologica went through four editions at Wittenberg and Leip- 
zig, between 1632 and 1685. 


+ Buddei Isagoge ad Theolog. Universam. p. 8 sq. Walchii Biblioth. 
Theol. Selec. L. 6. i 


t Mecthodus studii theologici, Halae 1723. 8vo. (Method. Exercitatio- 
num Biblicarum). Idea studiosi Theologiz German, 1712. Latin, 1723. 
’ See Walch Biblioth. Theol, Select. L 8, 


2 Buddeus |. c. p. 9 sq. 
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No prejudice could deny that from this theological school, 
proceeded men of great value and of devoted piety ; but the 
reproach was cast upon them, that they failed in thorough 


science, and were, in fact, hardly more than well meaning — 


prattlers. The glory of removing this reproach is due to 
John Francis Buddeus, Professor of Theology at Jena, who 
may be regarded, in a certain sense, as mediating between 
the two parties, as orthodox as the most orthodox, as learned 
as the most learned, and as pure in his piety as the most de- 
yout, with a moderation which the zealots of neither party 
possessed; a noble example of what the Lutheran Theologian 
should be, and may be. . He showed in his: “Introduction to 
Theology and all its parts,” how varied is the knowledge, es- 
pecially the philological, historical and philosophical, which 
contributes to the formation of a theologian worthy of the 
name.* His work was the best which had ever been given to 
the church in its department, on all that is connected with the 
preparation for the study of theology, and with its prosecu- 
tion. His work was not only the first, but it may even yet 
be regarded as the only complete history of the theological 
sciences, at all adapted for general usefulness. A continua- 
tion of it appeared after his death, in the new edition of 
1730. The imperfections of the work are, first, its arrange- 
ment, in which exegesis, which should have the first place, 
has the last, (though this might be vindicated on the ground 
that the end of all the other sciences to the theologian, is the 
_ power of explaining and enforcing God’s word) secondly, that 
his selection of books is not always controlled by a suflicient- 
ly rigid censorship (though the comparative value of books is 
continually changing)? thirdly, his judgments of books are 
not bold enough, his mildness seems to be in conflict with 
perfect candor: and fourthly, from the immense ficld gone 
over, there must sometimes be superficiality ; and compre- 
hensive as his work was, we must sometimes find that it fails 
us where we most need aid. These defects cannot impair the 
general judgment in regard to it, as “the product of a learn- 
ing as profound and comprehensive as his whole mode of the- 


* Isagoge historico theologica ad Theologiam Universam, singulasque 
ejus partes, Lepsial, sia 4to. De Propaedeum: utibus theologi riciS. P. 
104—332. The work embraces nearly two thousand quarto pages, dou- 
ble columns, and has-valuable indices of the authors described and quo- 
ted, and of the subjects. 


} Historia Theologiae literaria continuata, eb novis accessionibus illus- 
trata. 
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ological reflection was enlightened and mild, a work which 
left all earlier labors of the sort far behind.* 

In the same general spirit was written. the Introduction of 

Chancellor Prary, which gave promise of a literary history 
of theology. It contains many valuable contributions in- 
deed, to such a history, as well as to theological methodology ; 
but in its general character is hardly entitled toa higher 
praise than that of being a rich Thesaurus of Bibliography. 
It has many titles of books on which no judgment is express- 
ed. In connection with others, however, there are observa- 
tions of great value, and the work embraces many papers of 
rarity and importance. Among these, as epocmlly interest- 
ing, may be mentioned a letter of Puffendorf, ‘on the possi- 
bility of reducing theology to a demonstration,’ and a disser- 
tation of Capellus, ‘on the appeals of the church of Africa 
to the Roman see,’ with Pfaff’s refutation, and Dr, Pin’s re- 
cantation of a number of his opinions. Tt embraces many 
notices of English and French works, and a fund of informa- 
tion gathered by the author in his travels. Many of the works 
he catalogues are of little value; there is @ want of system 
in seneral, and in his particular remarks: it is, in fact, a col- 
lection, not always well digested, of materials, rather than a 
history: and though richly worth possessing has fallen into 
comparative neglect. 

In the éarlier part of the eighteenth century, many works 
whose object was to give directions in the pursuit of theology, 
were written, but the progress and changen through which . 
the church has passed, have deprived them of interest, except 
to the genuine human book-worm, to whom the usclessness 
and obseur ity of a book gives it the last touch of attractive- 
ness.§ » When the Aristotelian philosophy went to the bottom . 
with a millstone round its neck, theology, for a time, was ex- 
cessively cautious as to her connections with any philosophi- 
cal ally, whose aid might renew the danger from which she 
had escaped. Especially did the theologians of Halle, dread- 
ing some new corruption, sternly exclude whatever bore the 


* Hossbach, quoted by Hagenbach kia third edition (1851) 
p. 100. 

+ Introductio in Historiam Théatdgiag Hitch rads notis amplissimis, 
quae novum opus conficiunt, illustrata, Tubingae 1724—1726. 3 vols. 
4to. The original outline of ‘this had been published i in 1720. 

t Schroeckh. k. bes. 

% Walch (Bibliothica theol. sclecta T. I. p. 7 sq.) has hardly —— 
one of these, good, bad, or indifferent. 
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taint of philosophy, “falsely so called.”” Among the opposite 
party, the court philosophy, as it was termed, with which 
Thomasius, whom they hated, was nominally associated, but 
with which he really had very little to do, could find no en- 
trance. Lexrenirz scattered the first seeds of an acute sys- 
tem, whose full growth no one could foresee; but with this 
exception, there was not asingle University scholar who could 
accomplish much, as regards the study of theology. The 
eclectics were not, indeed, without admirers, in whose praises 
Buddeus largely shared, but it was long before the applause 
became general. Finally, the Wourran philosophy appeared, 
and, in some respects, gave theology.anew shape. Not all the 
fury with which the spirit of sectarianism in philosophy rages 
in Germany, could prevent the philosophy of Wolf from per- 
vading, to the very marrow, that science in regard to which 
the . jealousy would be greatest: it forced upon theology its 
rigid methods of mathematical demonstration, and maintained 
the closest connection with it, until the rival school of Crusi- 
us, aided by other agents, weakened its authority. 

A powerful revolution was wrought in theology also by the 
influence of church history. At the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, church history was hardly more than a science 
of memory, the Mnemotechnies of ecclesiastical dates; in 
Mosheim’s hands it became a practical thing. It had beena 
memorial of good things done by orthodox people, and of 
atrocities committed by heretics, in his hands it became an 
important: exhibition.of the merits and faults of all parties; 
in a word, it assumed a form in which its light became indis- 
pensable to a thorough knowledge of religion. 

The principles of Biblical Philology were brought out with 
increasing clearness; released from the restrictions of preju- 
dice of various kinds, and applied with a precision unknown 
before. The criticism of the text ceased to be a matter of 
dread and reproach. Rapid advances were made in the ¢én- 
terpretation of Scripture. Particular branches of theological 
science, decmed almost to exist for the first time, so little had 
their previous position corresponded with their real dignity ; 
such, for instance, was. the case with moral theology and 
church right. -Correct views were attained, after many alter- 
ations, of the true relation between the preacher and the 
hearer, and the duties of both were more perfectly compre- 
hended. The standard of the genuine theologian continually 
rose, of such a theologian as was demanded by the wants of 
the church, the age, and the general condition of learning. 
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All this rendered necessary more definite guidance for the 
student of theology. Mosheim’s’ ‘Brief direction how to 
study theology in a rational manner in Academical prelec- 
tions,”’** was but the fragmentary remains of a’great mind, 
which would have wrought out its work in an exquisite form, 
had time been given. It is a book of useful suggestion, hay- 
ing an eye rather to the practical weight, than to the theoret- 
ical position of the parts of theology. It treats— 

I. Of the preparatory training which fits for a thorough 
mastery of theology. 

II. Of theological learning itself, of what it consists, what 
every clergyman, and especially the preacherin our own time, 
should know and learn. 

III. What the theologian, in the proper sense, must pursue, 
to the attainment of a more extended erudition than is need- 
ful for the ordinary pastor. 

In the short paragraphs which form'the basis of the work, 
we recognize Mosheim’s hand; but in the enlargement on 
them there is much that is superficial, and even incorrect. 
The distinction which Mosheim drew between the theologian 
and preacher, and the different prescriptions for the studies of 
each, were offensive to many. It is a distinction, neverthe- 
less, which properly understood, is well grounded. It was not 
his fault that this distinction was perverted by some, to the 
sense that a preacher need not have as thorough learning as 
the academic theologian, and especially that he can dispense 
with a knowledge of the original languages of Seripture.f . 

“There are spirits with rich endowments, who pour light in 
every direction, on the various departments of science. “Such 
was Mosheim, who madean epoch, not only in church history, 
but in morals and homiletics. This he did not do, however, 
in Encyclopiidie. His “Brief direction” breathes indeed the 
clear, benignant, mild spirit of its author, but it shows eyi- 
dences of haste, and rests too little on thoroughly developed 
principles, to be of great significance, after the works that 
have been mentioned.’ 

In the same year, however, appeared a work’ of far more 
importance, in the depar tment of theological methodology. It 
is the first work, in this period, on whose basis a thorough 


* Published by his son-in-law, C. E. Von Windheim, Helmstadt 1757. 
Second edition. 1763. - 

+ As was contended, for instance, by Jacobi, in his Verm. Abhand. 2 
Samml. 50 sq. Aufs. p. 93. Hannover 1764. 8. 

} Hagenbach, p, 101. 
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theologian can be formed. It is no book of second-hand er- 
udition or experience: It is an outline of study perfectly 
incompatible with ease in the attainment, or superficiality in 
the.result. Mediocrity and indolence found in it a view of 
theological study, calculated to drive them from it in terror. 
The author, in fact, considered it necessary to confute at some 
length, those who regarded thorough learning as injurious to 
piety, and to show that; on the contrary, it was one of the 
surest means of avoiding listlessness on the one hand, and 
false views and fanatical fancies on the other. He urged the 
necessity of the humanistic sciences, of a thorough training 
in the learning of antiquity, as the basis of a thorough theo- 
logical science. This work led to a controversy which revived 
some questions of a former day. It was objected to it, that 
he subordinated piety to learning, attached more importance 
to'study than to devotional exercises, even prayer itself, and 
was thus undoing what had been accomplished by Franke, 
and lifting again the scholastic above the biblical theology.* 
Against these charges he defended himself with ability in 
two appendices to his main work. Srmuur, by the introduc- 
tion of the’ critical element, made an epoch in theological 
science, and lifted Encyclopedic out of the false position it 
held, as a mere classified Bibliography. To represent him as 
_an infidel, or a conscious enemy of christianity, though it is 
in this view English writers usually speak of him, is to show 
a complete ignorance of his character. He was one of that 
important class, who rouse the minds of others, and whose 
errors are overruled for good. There is, in ‘all his writings, 
a great lack of clearness of thought and of purity of style.f 

The next work which claims our notice, was the product of 
one who took his place among the greatest writers, in every 
department to which his genius was directed. His flowers 
were all blossoms—his richest imaginings held a fruitful germ 
of truth. It has been said, as truly as paradoxically, that he 
was genuine supranaturalist and genuine rationalist, orthodox, 


* Semler’s essay was the remoteoccasion of J. G. Knapp’s Theol. Ab- 
handlungen. Halle, 1759, in whieh the importance of a renewed heart 
and holy life in the preacher, is pointed out. - 

7 Versuch einer niihern Anleitung zu niitzlichem Fleisse in der ganzen 
Gottes Gelehrsamkeit, fiir angehende Studiosos Theologiii. Halle 1757. 
Institutio brevior ad liberalem eruditionem theologicam. Hal., 1765. 
II. Voll..8. Institutio ad doctrinam Christianam liberaliter discendam. 
Hal., 1774, The last is more a system of dogmatik than an Encyclopi- 
die. (Schroeckh. Hagenhach.) Versuch nebst zwei Anhangen 1758. 
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heterodox, and neither. He was a man with an angel’s wing 
and an angel’s eye—a man who, like all the noblest of his 
race, lived for after times. 

His “Letters relating to the study of Theology,’* are not 
a Theological Enecyclopidie, but the outpouring of a full 
mind and heart, treating copiously of what interests them 
most. It is rather thoughts on the different different depart- 
ments, than thoughts about them; rather thoughts on the 
branches than about their arrangement and connection. It is 
an antist’s book of studies, sketches and cartoons. 

In the first part he treats of the spirit in which the Bible 
has been writtefl, and in which it should be read: in what 
gense we must read it as a human book: to be an expositor, 

_a@ man must not only understand the language, but the author: 
in the division of the Old Testament books, we must follow 
the Hebrews. Different parts of the Old Testament are dis- 
cussed, as, for instance, the history of Creation and the fall, 
Moses and his writings, Jacob’s blessing and his sons, the 
song of Deborah, David, whether Jonah is a poem or a histo- 
ry, the Psalms, the writings of Solomon, the proper method 
of studying the different parts of the Bible. The first part 
closes with a discussion of the divine character of the Bibli- 
cal books. The second part is occupied with the New Testa- 
ment. In this he speaks of the defects of exposition, of the 
evangelists, their harmony and credibility, the explanation of 
the similitudes used by the Savior, by reference to the usus 
loquendi of the Jews; types and prophecies of Christ in the 
Old Testament, in the interpretation of which, m his judg- 
ment, no correct and safe theory had yet been broached ; he 
considers, however, that the introduction of the Old Testa- 
ment passages into the New, is. a proof that they refer to 
Christ; he treats further of the great plan of Christianity ; 
of the Revelation of John; rules for the reading of the New 
Testament, its divine character and the canonical authority of 
particular paris. The third part is occupied with Dogmatics. 
The fourth part, which is richest of all in practical utility, is 
occupied with questions of homiletical interest. Hyery part 
is full of pregnant suggestions, atid of hypotheses, for whose 
creation Herder’s mind was eminently adapted, and which, 
though often ingenious rather than solid, are always interest- 
ing and quickening. He regards the description of Paradise 


* Briefe das Studium der Theologie betreffend. Weim. 1780. 2. Aufl. 
1785. 4 Bde. 
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and the fall, neither as a fable nor as a moral apologue, but 
as a simple, childlike narrative of the genuine early develop- 
ment of ourrace. He thinks that only parts of Heclesiastes 
are from the hand of’Solomon; his name became equivalent 
to wisdom itself; and thus: collections of wise sayings took 
his name, because they are in his character. There is no 
book, says Herder, of all antiquity, which so briefly, pro- 
foundly and impressively as this, sums up human life, and 
contrasts in so masterly a way itsalternations from inanity to 
busy schemes, cares and joys, contrasts these alternations 
with what is really true in life, with what alone endures, 
grows and has a genuine recompense. The strongest proof 
of Christianity, Herder finds, not in miracles and prophecies, 
* whose weight few comparatively can test and appreciate, but 
in the exquisite nature of its teachings, and the innocence 
and love of its confessors. Nature, in his opinion, is a reve- 
lation, and the heathen, who has it, is accountable. Reason 
and Seriptnre show clearly that virtue has a root in this nat- 
ural revelation, could it be fully received. But it is a thing 
of great difficulty in this way, and to this extent, to under- 
stand the work of God in nature. The Scriptures make it 
easy. They are the explanation which a father gives privately 
to his family and children. We must not, however, neglect 
the voice of God, as it sounds in ancient days in heathen wri- 
tings, in Xenophon, Plato, Seneca, and the Antonines, and 
even as we hear it from the advocates of natural religion, 
from:Shaftesbury, Rousseau, and Spinoza. He also sets forth 
“a special secret requital in this world, in good and in evil, of 
the childlike and of the slavish mind, a reguital general and 
particular, for all men, and for every individual. The Reve- 
lation of John he regards as a succession of pictures which 
portray the transition of all that is seen, and bring before the 
vision the advent of Christ in the glory, rapture and fear of 
his future kingdom. There's hardly a teaching of Christian- 
ity which does not come within the range of its enchantment, 
an enchantment of perfect simplicity and purest truth.* In 
Herder’s Letters, his poetic mind perhaps sometimes obscures 
his meaning. He rarely argues, nor do his positions always 
allow of a solid demonstration. Many of his most beautiful 
translations of Old Testament poetry, will not bear the test 
of philology. He sends his own spirit into the authors, and 
instead of finding their beauties, gives them his own. His 


* Schroeckh’s. Kirch Gesch. sect. der Reform, VIE. 570, 
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expressions sometimes indicate great laxity of view, and yet 
he is unsparing toward such laxity in others as he disapproves. 
He often seems to write earnestly and eloquently, on an im- 
pulse rather than on principle, and it is not always easy to 
harmonize him with himself. Many of his views. are now 
held by no one, and the interest of some of his speculations 
has passed away with time. The narrdw matter of fact read- 
er will find Herder’s Letters a continual puzzle and offence. 
But they requite reading, andare worthy of translation.. They 
will help the theologian to enter into the spirit of his office, 
and make studies w hich are too often a dead mechanism, liv- 
ifg things.* Layater said of Herder: “I might name him 
the teacher of the earth and the prophet of mankind.” 

The masterly work of Néssrnr, “Directions for the form- 
ing of the student of theology,” + without that literary bril- 
liancy which marked every line of Herder’s Letters, far sur- 
passed in solid value, all that had appeared in this department. 
The work of Nésselt is divided into an Introduction and four 
parts, It is marked throughout by thorough learning, by an 
acuteness which is never tempted from the path of common 
sense by the spirit of subtlety, and is original without any 
affectation of paradox. The Introduction presents the dignity 
and true character of the theologian; the value of religion, 
and the distinction between a popular and a philosophic ac- 
quaintance with it: theological erudition, its use and necessi- 
ty, and a vindication of it from various objections: necessity 
for the existence of a class of learned men, devoted to the 
interests of religion; how such a class is to be formed. The 
first part treats of, the sciences introductory and auxiliary to 
theology. *These* are Philology, Philosophy, History and 
Belles-lettres, Under philology he shows the absolute neces- 
sity of the study of the languages, combats the prejudices 
against it, and shows the importance of its influence on the 
whole intellectual and moral nature of man: how languages 
are to be studied: the most important. language to the theo- 

logian, his mother tongue, of which he should be thorough 
' master: the German, French, English and Italian are the 
most important living languages: Latin, Greek, and the Ori- 
ental languages are indispensable, 


* Schroeckh K.G, Uagenbach Encye, Niemeyer. : 

{+Anweisung zur Bildung angehender Theologen. Halle. 2 y. 8vo., 
1786. Second edition, Do. 8 vols. 1791, Third edition, edited by Nie- 
meyer, 3 vols. 1818, 1819, 
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In the second part of the work, the theological sciences 
proper are introduced. These are Exegetical, Historical, 
Systematic, and Symbolic Theology. Systematic Theology 
he divides in two ways: First, from the manner of its presen- 
tation, into learned and popular, or Catechetical Theology: 
as also into the scholastic and the so called Biblical Theology. 
He divides it, secondly, with reference to the different sorts 
of doctrines it presents: into dogmatic, polemic, and moral 
Theology. The definition and object of Symbolic Theology, 
the aids to an acquaintance with it, and the proofs of its ne- 
cessity, close this division. 

The third general division of the work embraces directions 
for the right performance of the official duties of a teacher of 
Christianity, under the heads of Homiletics, Catechetics, 
Pastoral Theology and Canon law. 

The fourth division discusses the qualities intellectually, 
physical, moral, and educational, which the teacher of reli- 
gion should possess: the institutions for theological education: 
how to avail oneself most thoroughly of their advantages: 
diligence in private, economy and judicious distribution of 
time: reflection, investigation, elaboration: association with 
_ the learned; reading. The native good sense, the freedom 

from mysticism, the admirable arrangement and comprehen- 
siveness of this work, adapt it well to the tone of the English 
and American mind, but the admiration it might excite would 
be qualified by the too purely professional light in which it 
regards the work of the theologian, and by the want of that 
ardor of Christian affection, so characteristic of Nosselt’s 
time, and Nosselt’s school,* 

Few men could have come after Nosselt in his own depart- 
ment, without inviting a species of criticism which would have 
proved anything but flattering. It may be safely asserted, 
however, that the work which followed his, and closed the de- 
partment of theological methodology in its century, was not 
wholly unworthy of the honor of its position. ‘The name of 
, Planck is a guarantee that the flame of theological erudition 
‘mm the Lutheran church of the eighteenth century, burned 
brightly to its close. The “Introduction to the theological 
sciences’ + was designed, not alone to guide the seeker, but 


* Asa companion to this work, should be taken Nosselt’s Anweisung 
zur kenntnis der besten allgem. Biicher, &c. First edit. Leipzig. 1779.— 
Last ed. do. 1800, continued by Simon, 1813. 8yo, 

+ Hinleitung in die theologischen Wissenschaften. Leipz. 1794, 95.— 
2 v. 8vo. 
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to rouse and revive an enthusiasm for theological science, of 
the declining interest in which there were many tokens. He 
discusses the object, aim and compass of theology in general : 
its preliminary and auxiliary studies: and the various parts 
of theology itself. Theology is treated under the heads, 
Exegetical, Historical, Systematic and practical (the last very 
briefly). The most important works in each department are 
mentioned.* Solid judgment, impartiality so nervously so- 
licitous at times, as to make him partial toward views because 
he rejected them, and partial against views because they were 
those which he approved, moderation, clearness of style, 
thorough learning, with an absence of all parade of it, char- 
acterize, in some measure, all the works of Planck, and are 
illustrated in this.+ 


* Part of Planck’s work has been translated by Dr. Turner: “Intro- 
duction to Sacred Philology,” &e. New York.—1834. 


+ Cf. Fuhrmann’s Handbuch der Theolog. Literatur. J. 18. Neues The-- 
ol. Journ. III. 389. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


GERMAN THEOLOGY. 


+ 


The last half-yearly catalogue of German publications (January to 
June, 1857), for which we are indebted to the politeness of Mr. F. W. 
Christern, 763, Broadway, N. Y., does not manifest any great activity in 
theological literature. Bindeseil has brought out vol. 25 of his continu- 
ation of Bretschneider’s “Corpus Reformatorum,” being the same volume 
of Melanchthon’s works. Dr. J. H. Kurtz has published a new edition 
of his “Lehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte f. Studirende,” pp. 20 & 724. 
gr. 8. Thomasius, however, has brought out a small volume in review 
of his colleague, Dr. Hoffman’s doctrine of the atonement, under the ti- 
_ tle, “das Bekenntniss der lutherischen Kirche y. der Verséhnung, u. die 
Verséhnungslehre, Dr. Chr. K. v. Hoffman.” It is well known that Dr. 
Hoffman has developed a peculiar theory in regard to the doctrine of the 
Atonement, in which he objects to the term “vicarious.” Thomasius un- 
dertakes to show, with his usual clearness and force of language, the di- 
vergence of Hoffman’ s views from the established doctrine of the Luther- 
an church. Dr. Thomasius has also published a brochure on the excite- 
ment which has recently prevailed in the Lutheran .church of Bavaria in 
regard to the introduction of a new Liturgy and Hymnbook, and on the 
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subject of Private Confession and Absolution. These topics also occupy 
alarge space in the pages of the “Zeitschrift fiir Protestantismus u. 
Kirche” (from which Dr. Harless has retired, and which is now edited by 
Drs. Thomasius, Hoffman and Schmid, author of the well known “Dog- 
matik der Ey. Luth. Kirche). Thus, im the January No. of the Journal 
just mentioned, the first article is entitled “Heils-Ordaung u. Kirchen- 
Ordnung” (The Order of Salvation and Church-order). In the February 
and March Nos. we have “Considerations upon the recent movement in 
Bayaria.” April gives a sarcastic notice of Dr. Arnold’s views of the 
dangers attending the introduction of the new Hymnbook and Liturgy. 
The June No. is chiefly occupied with two articles, one on “Confession 
and Absolution,” the other on “the re-establishment of church discipline.” 
The former of the articles just named is a very favorable notice of Dr. 
Kliefoth’s recent work, “Die Beichte u. Absolution” (Schwerin, 1856). 
With the highest respect for Dr. Kliefoth and the ‘‘Zeitschrift,” we are 
compelled to differ from them entirely, both in regard to the history of 
“Confession” in the Lutheran church, and the mode in which it should 
now be exercised. They believe that Confession and Absolution should 
be practiced now, precisely as they were in the sixteenth century. And 
yet they will not deny that the circumstances of the age, and the condi- 
tion of Christendom are entirely different. They arbitrarily declare that 
“the development of Confession and Absolution in the Lutheran church, 
reached its culmination in the Lutheran church of the sixteenth century, 
and has siuce made no progress,” p. 367, although the steady progress 
of change is nowhere else in the Lutheran church so manifest, and it is 
a fundamental principle of Lutheranism, that church government and 
discipline may vary with times and places. Why should they consider 
this any more a settled point than church government, which they so 
strenuously maintain to require revision and improvement? What can 
- be more absurd than to hold on to a thing which they are compelled to 
admit, can never be restored? “We may,” they admit, “regard the diffi- 
culties in the way of restoring private confession, as insuperable.” Why 
then agitate and irritate the church by the attempt? Deeply as we re- 
gret the infidelity and irreligion that preyail in the Protestant parts of 
Germany, and admitting that this has had a great deal to do with the op- 
position which has developed itself in Bavaria against the new church 
order, Liturgy, Hymnbook, &c., we yet rejoice that there is there so much 
life and freedom, as to present an effectual resistance to the retrograde 
movements of those who would have everything just as it was in the six- 
teenth century, and would govern the people of Christ upon the same 
despotic principles as prevail in their ciyil government. We are amazed 
and mortified to hear our cotemporaries of the “Zeitschrift” expressing 
themselves thus, in their “considerations in regard to the most recent ag- 
itation of the church in Bavaria:’, “For the result at which we have 
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now arriyed in this ovement, we thank the wisdom ef our king, but the 
petitioners have to thank his leniency, for letting them off so honorably ; 
for they certainly sinned against the king’s patience, when they appealed 
to him to rescind decisions which he had sanctioned but a few months 
before. ... He, although a Catholic, has understood more correctly than 
many of his protestant subjects, that the regulations thus assailed, were 
based upon the foundation of the Lutheran Confession.” Here they not 
only deprive the members of the church of the right to govern them- 
selves, but they hand them over to the tender mercies of Rome, exercised 
through one of her most dangerous agents—a king! We know that the 
German clergy complain of the widespread infidelity of the. masses, and 
of their hatred of the church and its ministers. But we beg leave to re- 
imind them that the people did not become infidel until their clergy set 
them the example. And when they look to government, and rely upon 
its conservative arm to uphold them against the movements of the peo- 
ple, we would also remind them that it was an infidel king, Frederick of 
Prussia, the friend and disciple of Voltaire, who first opened the door in 
Germany to the introduction of infidelity. Had the clergy boldly resisted 
wickedness in high places, stood firm against the blandishments of pow- 
er, faithfully instructed their people, and performed the simple duties of 
pious pastors—they would not now have to bewail the corruption of reli- 
gion and morals, and Jook to government and police regulations as their 
main hope of reformation. The other articles of the “Zeitschrift” are 
more to our taste, and some of them are highly interesting, such as the 
reviews of “the experience of a Sehleswig preacher in the years of peace 
and of war, from 1838 to 1850,” “The General Synod of Baden in 1855, 
and the Historical Principle,” and “Luther’s Shorter Catechism explain- 
ed by K. H. Caspari.” The discussions are also very interesting on the 
“Wittenberg Concord of 1536,” “The activity of Jesus in teaching as an 
exemplar for the ministry,” and “The doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in ~ 
the three confessions of the West.” ‘ 
Olosely connected with the warm discussion of church questions, is the 
Chevalier Bunsen’s “Signs of the times,” which has just been translated 
into English by Miss Winkworth (the translator of Koenig’s Pictorial 
Life of Luther,” “The German Theology of Tauler,” and “The Lyra 
Germanica”). This work of Bunsen is directed chiefly against Dr. Stahl’s 
views in regard to the organization of the church, toleration, and kindred 
topics. Here also, we are free to say, that whilst we regard Bunsen as 
excessively latitudinarian in his principles, and regret the manifest hos- 
tility which he displays towards the Lutheran church. and whilst we cor- 
dially rejoice in Stahl’s devotion to the great doctrines of the Lutheran 
church, we are still constrained to give in our adhesion to the views of 
Bunsen, rather than those of Stahl. The principles of Lutheranism, as 
well as of Christianity, unequivocally demand that the mind and soul of 
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man should be left free to embrace any form of faith commended to it by 
its conscience. When Luther rejected the authority of the schoolmen, 
the infallibility of the Pope, the decrees of councils, the decisions of di- 
ets, and would be bound by nothing but the plain and irresistible word of 
God, he asserted the most absolute freedom for the human conscience. 
And when the Lutheran church gave to the world the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, as the exponent of its faith, and the summary of its doctrines, it 
proclaimed to the whole world its clear conviction of the right and duty 
of christians to confess their faith in such terms as they deem best, and 
to worship God according to the dictates of their own conscience. We 
regard it as a monstrous crime that the late king of Prussia undertook to 
force those denounced as “Old Lutherans,” into the “United Church,” 
manufactured by him and his ministers, but we look with no greater ap- 
probation upon the attempt of the present king to prevent by force of 
law the establishment of either Methodist, or Baptist, or Irvingian con- 
gregations. Christ’s kingdom is not of this world. Let the civil author- 
ities respect it as it deserves; but let them not lay unhallowed hands up- 
on the ark of God, as though they were to steady it, and guide its course 
amid the commotions of earthly things, which are all destined to pass 
away, whilst “the word of God,” and his church founded upon that word, 
“endureth forever.” Bunsen has also just brought out the first volume 
of another great work, “ott in der Geschichte, oder der Fortschritt des 
Glaubens an eine sittliche Weltordnung,” (God in History, or the Pro- 
gress of Faith towards a moral order of the world) his is designed to 
be a history of the idea of a God as developed among mankind, and its 
connection with the moral order and construction of society. . A truly 
noble theme! to which we trust that Bunsen will do justice—which can- 
not but have a happy influence upon the highest order of minds, most of 
whom will, perhaps, be more readily reached by Bunsen than by any one 
else. Of course, the author of “The Church of the future” cannot be 
expected to give in his full adhesion to any existing form of the church. 
But it is satisfactory to find-such a man arguing with all the force of his 
logic, and clearness of his conviction, that “Christianity is the religion 
of the world,” which alone meets the moral wants of the world, and by 
which it must be governed to the end of time. 

The last volume of de Wette’s edition of Luther’s Letters (Dr. Martin 
Luther’s Briefe, Sendschreiben u. Bedenken, vollstiindig aus den ver- 
schieden Auggaben, etc.) being the sixth volume, has at length made its 
appearance under tlie editorial supervision of the Rev. J. K. Seidemann, 
pastor of Hichdorf, near Dresden. We had come almost to despair in 
regard to the appearance of this most important contribution to the life 
of the great Reformer, and the religious history of that momentous age. 
It is now over twenty-seven years since the first five volumes of this work 
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were published, and several since the death of de Wette himself, and we 
haye long been at a loss to imagine what could have delayed the publica 
tion. It is true, we héard, some years since, that the sales of the work 
were very small, but since that time there has been a vast increase of the 
demand for this class of works. Even the oldest editions of Luther’s 
works, in German and Latin, as well as of our older theologians gener- 
ally, which wege then but little more valued than so much waste papery, 
have, for the last ten years, been so eagerly sought after, that it is now 
difficult to obtain them at any prices The character of de Wette’s work. 
is so well known, that any further statements in regard to it, are well nigh 
superfluous, and in regard to the present volume, we ee merely add, 
“that not only is the original design fully carried out, but much yery im- 
portant matter that had escaped the researches of the original editor, has 
been added by his successor: The whole number of Luther’s Letters, 
now included in this collection, is two thousand and forty-one, commen- 
cing with his arrival at Wittenberg as a Professor (in 1507), andending . 
with the year of his death (1546), a period of nearly forty years, making — 
an average of about one letter for every week of that long and import- 
ant period; but being, in fact, much more for the most important part of 
that period, that is to say, from the commencement of the Reformation, 
in 1517, after which Luther’s pen was never allowed to rest, until it was 
transformed into the angel’s plume, with which he was wafted to his hea- 
venly home. The arrangement of this volume is highly satisfactory. 
First, we have (after a very good preface from the new editor) a general 
chronology of Luther's life, derived from his letters; secondly, an index 
containing the names of all those to whom the letters are addressed, with 
some very important notes; thirdly, an additional index of names of 
persons and places, and important subjects mentioned in the letters.— 
These two indexes are very copious, cover 256 pages, and are almost in- 
dispensable to the profitable use of the whole work. Herzog’s Real En- 
_ eyclopaedie has now reached its 67th No., to the art. “Kirche,” and fully 
sustains its character, so that it may now be considered as a standard au- 
thority in this department of theological literature. Dr. Bomberger’s 
translation of this admirable work, has also reached its fifth No., which 
concludes with the commencement of the article on Charles V. Dr. Bom- 
berger and his collaborators are performing this work in a manner high- 
ly creditable to themselves, and we have no doubt that their translation 
will occupy the same position in English literature, that the original does 
in German. The article on “Carlstadt” is a most admirable presenta~ 
tion of the subject, supplying much matter with which we have never be- 
fore met, and presenting the character of its subject in a somewhat new 
light, but not more favorable than the current judgment in reference to 
him. We have also received the fifth No. of the “Biblisches Wérterbuch 
fiir das christliche Volk” (A Biblical Dictionary for Christian readers), 
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edited by Drs. Fronmiiller, Klaiber, Merz and others; and with occasion- 
al contributions from Dr, Resser, Professor Vélter, and kindred spirits.— 
This work now extends as far as the article, “Peter,” which, however, is 
not concluded. Two more numbers will complete the work, which prom- 
ises to be just such a manual as intelligent christians and ministers of 
the gospel have long desired. It is designed, not so much for theologians 
by profession, as for teachers, heads of families, and lovers of the Bible, 
who do not understand the languages of the original, and desire a safe 
guide in examining the important questions which present themselves in 
the reading of the Bible.” We are gratified to learn that a translation 
of this work is now in progress, under the editorial supervision of the 
Rey. Dr. Morris, of Baltimore, aided by a number of our most accurate 
German scholars. 


ARTICLE IX. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Hallig: or the Sheepfold in the waters. A tale of hum- 
ble life on the coast of Schleswig. Translated from the 
German of Biernatekt. By Mrs. George P. Marsh. With 
a biographical sketch of the author. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln.—1856. haa 


We are very much indebted to Mrs. Marsh for having made us acquain- 
ted with this charming work, and also with the character and literary 
Jabors of its author. Biernatzki died in 1840, as pastor of Friederich- 
stadt, in the dutchy of Schleswig, where he had been settled for some 
fifteen years. For three years previously he had officiated as clergyman 
and teacher on the island of Nordstrand, and on the adjoining “Hallig,” 
which is about three (English) miles distant, and which is the scene of 
the story before us. These “Halligs” are small islands, which once 
formed a part of the mainland, but have been gradually separated from 
it, by being undermined by the surrounding waters, which also frequent- 
ly overflow them during great storms. As Mrs. Marsh tells us, “Its de- 
Scriptive portions are scrupulously accurate, and though a thread of fic- 
tion has been woven into the narrative, yet its leading incidents are his- 
torical facts, and many of the most striking were drawn from the per- 
sonal experience of the author.” It is deeply imbued with a religious 
spirit, but as the translator also remarks, “the theology which pervades 
the volume has not heen thought to detract from its merits, even by those. 
who dissent from the doctrines inculeated.” Our only objection to the 
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language of the book has reference to a careless expression of the trans- 
lator, who (on p. 4) seems to imply that Biernatzki discusses “the obscure 
subject of consubstantiation,” which, she says, is the only pomt.on which 
his views differ from those of most denominations in this country (Amer- 
ica), “and whatever differences may exist on this point, all will approve 
the devout spirit of the author, and the tone of his moral precepts.” To 
those who understand the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, we 
need not say, that itisa very great mistake to confound it with the fig- 
ment of consubstantiation, and we are somewhat surprised that so intel- 
ligent a lady as Mrs. Marsh should, apparently, have done so. 

Otherwise, Mrs. Marsh has performed her work with remarkable suc- 
cess.. Itis seldom that we meet with a translation so free and graceful 
in its style—thongh we believe that successful translation may almost be 
classed among the peculiar gifts of women——Mrs. Howitt, Mrs, Austen, 
Miss Winkworth, and others, all give evidence of the remarkable ability 
of ladies to aequire a foreion language, and reproduce “it in their own 
genial vernacular. Wethank Mrs. Marsh most cordially for the service 
which she has here rendered, and for the gratification which she has af- 
forded us, and will, we trust, afford thousands of readers, and hope that 
she will, ere long, afford us another treat of the same kind. 


The Norse-folk ; or, a visit to the Homes of Norway and 
Sweden. By Charles Loring Brace, author of “Hungary 
in 1851,” and ‘Home-life in Germany,” New York: 
Charles Scribner.—1857, 


Mr. Brace has introduced himself very favorably to the reading public 
by his two previous books of travels, and his seizure and persecution by 
the suspicious and tyrannical government of Austria, or rather, their mis- 
erable tools in the. form of police officers and goldiery, have excited for 
him a personal sympathy which will naturall¥ incline any genuine Amer- 
ican to read his sketches with more than usual interest, The hook be- 
fore us has additional claims upon Americans, As Mr, Brace very pro- 
perly says in his Preface, “To an American, a visit to the home of the 
old Northmenis a visit back. to his forefathers’ house; A thousand signs 
tell him that he is at the eradle of the race which leads modern enter- 
prise, and whose viking-power on both hemispheres has not yet ceased to 
be felt.” It is the original pointof departure upon their bold voyages, 
of the fearless sailors who first revealed this western world to Europe, and 
prepared the way for the more direct yoyage and fuller. discoveries of 
Columbus, It is the’ home of Gustavus Adolphus, whose deep faith and 
heroic spirit re-established the religious liberties of Europe, and preven- 
ted, under God, the extermination of Protestaatism—who is also con- 
nected with the history of the United States, by the colony of which he 
laid the foundations upon the Delaware, although he did not live to carry 
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out his far-reaching and generous plans for its establishment. Nor is the 
present emigration of Scandinavians to our shores less adapted to quick- 
en our interest in their countrymen generally. 

Mr. Brace is a pleasant, though not an accurate ora profound writer. 
He does not understand the character of the nations which he has de- 
scribed, though he gives us some very pretty sketches of their present 
appearance and every-day life. He seems to be too much poggessed by 
the idea that America is to be the standard of progress and policy for 
all the rest of the world. And, yet we might have thought that many 
things which he saw. and heard in Norway and Sweden, some of which 
he has himself recorded, would have gone far towards undeceiving him. 

- Take the following as samples: ‘The truth is,” said one gentleman, “no- 
thing can be learned from the American Free Church System; America 
is too young. What is her whole age against two thousand years? It is 
a mere day!”-—p. 23. “Within five years, various circumstances have 
opened the eyes of Europe to our real situation, and, as often happens, 
the people see nothing but our sins. We are simply now a tricky, job- 
bing, half barbaric people, where the worst political corruption of the 
Old World exists without its refinement; and where brutality, rowdyism 
and unlimited despotism haye, in certain quarters, free play.’—p. 25. 
Upon such things he thus philosophises: “how can men in distant coun- 
tries, and engaged in petty questions of state or commerce, judge on 
those mighty struggles, whose scum » agnly appears on the surface of 
American affairs.” —p. 26. : ‘ 

Mr. Brace has Baptistic proclivities, afd hence looks with great disfa- 
vor upon the religions condition of Norway and Sweden, especially their 
discountenancing of dissent, and the formation of sects, which he calls 
“religious intolerance” and “persecution.” He cannot understand that, 
to a nation fully imbued with a Scriptural and common. faith, departure 
from established truth is as offensive as Mormonism or Paganism to the 
great mass of the people of this country. And yeta Swede can thus ad- 
dress an American: “After all, as we look over the nations of the world, 
there is no country so blessed as old Sweden. Here eyery one can speak 
or write as he pleases; there is no slavery here, and we have a good 
King. Yes, we are a happy people.”—p. 262. A Swede regards the 
ne®lect of a father to have his own child baptized, as a kind of atheism 
—a withholding from God of that whichis his—a refusal to acknowledge 
God in our tenderest relations, and thus discourses of our much vaunted 
liberality : EES look at America! We have scen there what reli- 
gious freedom is./ Every preacher is seeking to advance his own sect, 
not the ev angelical spirit of religion. You have Methodists and Baptists, 
Episcopalians and Mormons. I have here a parishioner who was in your 
country ; he gives melancholy relations of the want of evangelical pie- 
ty.”"—p. 277-8. 
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But the sore and weak points in these northern lands are intemperance 
and licentiousness. Yet in both these respects we are happy to perceive 
the indications of reformation, In regard to intemperance, there is a 
remarkable change, and we have no doubt that this will operate favora- 
bly upon the other vice, of which it is a constant stimulus. Emigration 
also will, no doubt, act favorably, not only here, but in reference to the 
general M#iterests of the country, The removal of so large a body of la- 
borers, as is now annually brought to this country from both Sweden 
and Denmark, must, ere long, raise the gate of wages and elevate the la- 
boring population. We trust that the government of those countries 
will see this, and rather encourage than discourage emigration, The 
Northwest is peculiarly adapted to the constitution and habits of Scandi- . 
navians. Why should not thousands and tens of thousands of them ~ 
transfer themselves to the shores of our great chain of lakes, and there 
commence a new and more vigorous existence ? i 

Mr. Brace seems to be afraid that he has given too favorable a view of 
the condition of things among the “‘Norse-folk,” but he need not be un- 
easy upon that point—in fact, we are satisfied that a careful comparison 
of our own moral and intellectual condition in the United States, will 
prove that we have very little to boast over our nothern neighbors, Our 
great advantage lies in the abundance of cheap and fextile soil which 
Providence has here placed in a genial climate, and where the free and 
energetic spirits and hardy bodies of the descendants of the Norman 
and the Saxon have abundant room to expand and develop themselves. 


A Pronouncing and Defining Dictionary of the English 
Language, abridged from Webster's American Dietrona- 
ry ; with numerous synonyms, carefully diseriminated. 
By Chauncey A. Goodrich, D. D. To which are added, 
Walker’s Key, &c. Philadelphia: J. B, Lippincott and 
Co.—1856. 


This is the young student’s vade mecum, which he should always have 
upon his table, if he cannot yet afford the expense of the more elaborate 
work. . This work is about half the size of the royal octavo dictionary, 
butis by no means a small book, containing as it does, over six hundred 
octavo pages of closely printed double columns. The essay on the 
“Principles of Pronunciation,” prefixed to this work, is a very important 
contribution to that department of philology, and may be studied with 
adyantage by all classes of scholars. The list of synonymous words is 
also alike convenient and important, and the space given to the pronun- 
ciation of proper names is well employed. Ina word, this book ranks 
as one of the very best of our school books of a higher grade, 
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ARTICLE I. 
THOLUCK ON JOHN. 


Translated by Rev. C. P. Krauth, A. M., Pittsburg, Pas * 


CHAPTER I—TuxE Logos. 
Doctrine of the Logos. 


I. Doctrine oF tuE Logos mn rrs Historica Aspuct, 


Whilst the other Evangelists commence with the history of 
the God-man when he appears in the nature of man, John 
passes beyond his earthly manifestation, and shows that before 
his incarnation he had revealed deity to men internally, that 
from eternity indeed, he had constituted the principle of the 
revelation of God with himself. What value he attached to 
faith in the eternal existence of that Redeemer who appeared 
in time, is apparent from the fact also that he commences his 
first epistle with the words, “that which was from the begin- 

*, ” 
ning. 

‘3 John only is Christ designated as the zncarnate Logos. 
We feel that he employs the expression here, as a term not 
‘unknown to his readers, for he uses it not only here, but in 
1 John 1: 1, and Rev. 19: 18. In the more recent time, 
consequently, (with the exception of L. Lange in Stud. u. 
Krit. 1830, H. 3) the merely grammatical exposition of the 
word, according to which the interpretation was either with 
Valla, Beza, Ernesti, Tittmann, 0 asjo5 = éaayyeaca and this 
= § émayysr3«s (the promised one) or as abstr. for coner. for 
é aéywr, the Revealer of God, or as some shallow expositors 
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expressed it, “the Teacher,’ has been abandoned. Elsewhere 
in the New Testament, and out of it, we find doctrines which 
we may believe John had in his eye in this place, in fact, we 
find the word aéyos used in a similar sense. The doctrines 
which exhibit this affinity must be considered, partly that we 
may understand the meaning of the Evangelist better, partly 
that we may judge how far he has had regard to them, or 
even been dependent upon them. 

That the distinction between God as concealed and as re- 
vealed, has a certain necessary basis in the nature of thought, 
might be already deduced from the fact that the Hast, under 
varlous modifications, acknowledges it, and that it has pene- 

- trated even into the blank Monotheism of the Mohammedans 
(see Tholuck’s Abh. uber die spekal. Trinitatslehre, &c. 
Treatise on the speculative doctrine of the Trinity in the 
East. 1826). We commence with the analogies to the doc- 
trine of the Logos, which present themselves in the Old Tes- 
tament, and afterwards in the Apocryphal Books. Although 
the Old Testament faith in God, as contrasted with the hea- 
then polytheism, is a strict Monotheism, yet it cannot, like 
the religion of Mohammed, be termed an abstract Monotheism. 
Only by supposing a complete want of thorough acquaintance 
with the Old Testament, can we accout for it, that those who 
are of the Hegelian philosophy in religion, have maintained, 
for a long time, that the God of the Old Testament is one 
not immanent to the world, but merely transcendent ; the one 
passage alone, Ps. 104: 29, 30, expresses the opposite view 
most strongly. But undoubtedly the Old Testament poimts 
to a distineteon between God in his immanence and in his 
transcendence. Just that far is there a certain truth in the 
theory. Does he appear and work in the world, especially 
for his people, then is the “Angel of Jehovah’’ ” sybp his rep- 
resentative, of whom it is said, Hxod. 23: 21, “My nameis 
in him.” The opinion embraced by the older theologians 
cannot indeed be sustained, that this “Angel of Jehovah” is 
always to be regarded as a peculiar person, distinctly separate 
from other angels (see the ample discussion of that view by 
J. H. Michaelis De Angelo Dei. Halae 1702. De Angelo in- 
terprete 1707. Hengstenberg’s Christologic, p. 219 seq.* 
[translated by Reuel Keith, D. D. Vol. I. 164.] 


* Hengstenberg’s Christologie IT. 1 Abth. p. 23 (Keith’s Tr. IL. 23) 
should also be compared where he discusses the “Angel of Jehovah” in 
Zechariah. Since in that place (as Dr. Hengstenberg argues, and as we 
also think, is most probable) this angel of God differs from the Angelus 
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Steudel has offered, indeed, in his Whitsuntide Programme 
of 1830: de Deo occulto et manifesto in libris V. 'T’., some 
striking remarks against that view, although his own explan- 
ation is unsatisfactory. At present, most concur in the view 
that in the use of the word yb» by the Old Testament wri- 
ters, there exists a certain indeterminateness, that sometimes 
(as the word docs not properly designate a personal being, 
signifies legatio, not legatus) they entitle a concrete appear- 
ance of God stn at others give the name to a personal crea- 
ted being* (Hitzig on Isaiah, p. 622. v. Coelln’s Bibl. Theol. 
I. p. 190 seq. Baumgarten=Crusius Bibl. Theol. p. 307). 
But in the former case even, God, in as far as he reveals 
himself to men, is distinguished from God in himself ; he 
speaks of him, refers to him, is his representative. The ex- 
pression, Is. 63: 9, “the angel of his face,” is peculiar, a 
name given here to. an angel ‘who i is the mediator of what God 
does for Israel. We could hardly explain the term as Steu- 
del does, by Matt. 18: 10; rather: “the angel in whom I 
am by my active providential presence.” w e he et 
also the exceedingly remarkable pa 
Here, first of all, Moses implores the. Ser to iti iow 
to him, him who is to be sent with him. The answer, v. 14, 
is, “my face shall go with thee,” and he adds: “Z will bring 
thee to rest.’” Thereupon Moses repeats his request: “yea, 
thy face, yea, thow must go with us,” and God replies: “the 
very thing thou askest I will do.” Moses, now emboldened, 
desires to see the glory of God. The answer is, “My beauty 
(2%) thoushalt see. I will pass by thee; when Tam by, thou 
shalt look after me (nx), but my face (w» ) thou canst not see.’ 
First of all, it is necessary to observe, at this point, that the 
wp ig used here in different senses. For where it stands in 
apposition to vrs , it designates the profundity of the God- 
head, as the face is the nobler part of man. Where, on the 
contrary, the face of God is said to go with them, it is a cir- 
cumlocution for person, as in many other places. There is, 


interpres, the delineation of Zechariah, which in so many points of view 
is important for Christology, coincides mostly with the older theological 
view of the “Angel of Jehovah.” (See also Geschichte des Alten Bun- 
des'von J. H. Kurtz./2 te. verb. Aufl. (Berlin 1853) I. 250, and Genesis 
y. F. Delitzsch. 2 te. Ausq. Leipz. 1853. I. 330—337. Transl.) 


* Only in this way can the contradiction be harmonized, that in Exod. 
23:20 seq.the sending of the angel,in whom is the name of God, is 
represented as an evidence of the grace of God, while on the contrary, 
¢. 33: 2—5, the sending with them of an angel only, is regarded as. a 
sign of the withdrawal of his favor. 
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besides, a distinction made here between an inner and an 
outer side of God, his essence and his appearance, the former 
remains closed to man, the latter is opened. It is called the 
glory, the beauty of God. This glory of God, at other times 
appeared also to the people (a2) Exod. 16: 10; 24: 16; 
40: 84; 1 Kings 8:11.* The word of God is also men- 
tioned as mediating the creation of the world, Ps. 33: 6 (see 
2 Pet. 8: 5); and in Ps. 147: 15; Is. 55: 11, as mediating 
the government of the world, the manifestation of the divine 
energy. (See the Fest. Programme of Olshausen on Hebr. 
4:12, in his Opuscul.) The Spirit of God, from the very 
beginning of the world, appears as the fructifying, motive 
principle, and is, furthermore, the principle by which all an- 
imated creatures have life (Ps. 104: 29, 30; Job. 34: 14.) 
and by which men have wisdom and sanctifying power (Ps. 
51:18; 148:10). Wisdom also, that is the attribute of 
God which assigns to things their objects, appears in the Old 
Testament with a certain independence, even in Job 28: 12 
seq., more distinctly Prov. 8: 22 seq. She is called the 
daughter of God, who arose as the firstling of his work( is 
mvsn ), before the foundation of the earth she was anointed 
queen of the world; at the creation of the world she was by 
God’s side as the artificer, by whom he arranged the whole. 
“The relation between God and wisdom, and between wisdom 
and the world, is contemplated as that of a tender parental 
love.”’+ (Ewald Poet. BB. d. A. T. IV. p. 76.) 

Yet more clearly does this distinction in God appear in that 
working out of Old Testament views which we find in the 
Apocrypha. According to Heclesiasticus 1: 1—10, wisdom 
is from eternity with God, before all that is finite she pro- 
ceeded from God, and was poured out upon all his works: 
according to 24: 14 (Kng. Ur. 24: 9) created from the be- 
ginning before the world, and enduring to the end, she has 
entered into the children of Israel, and has founded her glo- 
ry in Jerusalem, and poured herself forth in the Book of the 


* Steudel’s mode of treating this part of Exod. 33, in the dissertation 
we have cited, is very unsatisfactory. He understands it that the vision 
of the glory and beauty of God is here refused to Moses, (p. 29); the 
whole narrative, in Ais opinion, means that the attributes of God, either 
singly or collectively, cannot be known by man in their essence, that man 
can only afterwards recognize therein the traces of the divine mercy 
(see 34: 6, in which there is certainly a reference to 33 : 22). 

+ The older theologians used Prov. 30: 4, to prove that wisdom is also 
called the Son of God. That expression, and indeed the whole passage, 
has certainly never been satisfactorily explained. 
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Law (Hcclesiasticus 24:10 seq.). According to Baruch also 
wisdom has been given to Israel, and has been made known 
in the Book of the Law for all eternity (c. 3: 87, 88; 4: 1). 
Inthe Wisdom of Solomon, written in Alexandria, wisdom, 
from ch. 7: 7 to ch. 11, is depicted as the reflected splendor 
of the eternal light, the breath of the power of God, the ef- 
fluence of his glory; in her is an understanding spirit, holy, 
one only, going through all rational spirits (Ch. 7: 22—26), 
in all ages entering into holy souls, she prepares them to be 
prophets of God (7: 27). An approximation to what John 
teaches of the Logos, is presented in these Apocryphal writ- 
ings, in this, especially, that they speak of a certain embod- 
iment of wisdom in the people-of Israel, in its law, and in its 
prophets. ‘The question, whether in the expressions used. in 
Keclesiasticus and the Wisdom of Solomon, wisdom (o9/a) 
is simply @ poetical personification, or is regarded by the au- 
thors dogmatically as a distinct hypostasis, has for a long 
time been variously answered. The view to which Luecke 
assents, which is now most commonly entertained, and in our 
judgment is the true one, is this, that in the book of Proverbs, 
and in Heclesiasticus, there is merely a personification, but 
that this personification in the Wisdom of Solomon, from c. 
7: 22, passes over into a dogmatic hypostatizing. See also 
Dahne, Alexandrinische Religions Philosophie II. P. 134 seq. 
154 seq. 

We must further trace the doctrine after the type of the 
Jews of Palestine and those of Alexandria, The Chaldee 
Paraphrasts, from whom we ascertain the former, never speak 
of God as operating immediately, but constantly represent 
him as acting through the sm» or wa, the word of God. In 
them we have Gen. 3: 8; Deut. 4:12; “The voice of the 
word of God spake; Gen. 49: 18, the Jerusalem Targum 
translates: “I wait not for liberation through Sampson or 
Gideon, but for salvation through thy word. Jonathan, in 
particular, in place of the smn, frequently employs the term 
Shekinah, “the habitation of the splendor, the glory,’ cor- 
responding to the “glory” in which God revealed himself un- 
der the Old Testament (cf. the Septuagint, Deut. 12: 8, and 
see 2 Pet. 1: 17). The Memra is also employed in a sense 
parallel with angel of the Lord, Judg. 6: ilseq. (J. H. 
Michaelis de usu Targumim antejudaico. Halae 1720. Keil 
opuse. II. p. 526.) Under the codperation of the Oriental 
and Greek philosophy, these tendencies of the. doctrine of 
the hidden and revealed God were carricd out further by the 
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Cabalists. Two leading works of this literature, the Book 
Jezira and the Book Sohar, are, to appearance, of so late an 
origin, that the latter, at least, can only be regarded as a sup- 
posititious writing of the Rabbi, Moses Leon (see Tholuck’s 
Commentatio de ortu Cabbalae 1837) of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but they follow ancient speculations. In Sohar is found 
only the distinction between a great and small countenance 
of God, an open and closed eye; in the Book Jezira the Re- 
vealer is called the brightness of the unity of God. 

As to Philo, it is this Alexandrian Jew, so conversant with 
Plato, in whom the inmost affinity of the Greek with the 
Hebrew wisdom meets us, for the God of Plato, the , the 
adr 76 ayasor, does not himself appear in this world of being, 
but is mediated through the ideas; Plato has also spoken of a 
vous Baorrexos év 7q tov Aros pvoee (a regal principle of intelli- 
gence in the nature of Jove) (Phileb. p. 30. d. Steph.) Thus 
did a more perfect doctrine of the Logos evolve itself to the 
Alexandrian. The absolute God begat his counterpart in the 
Logos, (though only a relative, not an absolute one, for the 
Logos is only 320s, not 6 Seos), who is the sum, the warpoons of 
the divine duvamers or idéat, the xocnos vonzds; after this was the 
xdopos aiodyrds formed, through it he operates in the world. 
This sum of the divine Svvapers Philo calls adyos, which term 
he prefers to that of copia, partly because in the sense of rea- 
son it is closely connected with the Platonic vovs, and in the 
sense of word, with the Old Testament, partly because the 
word as thought rendered external, presents & designation 
conformable to the xdouos yoqros stamped upon the actual world. 
This 2¢yos he also denominates 4 xpeopvearos vids rov Seov (the 
eldest son of God), 6 xperoyovos (the first born), and even 
6 devrepos Seog (the second God) although, as he adds, é xara- 
xzonoet. He sometimes uses copia too in the same sense as 
aoyos, (Daehne Alexandrinische Religions philos. I. P. 220. 

If we seek for the term 6 aoyos before John, we find it pre- 
dominant only in Philo. Out of his writings it oceurs but 
once, Heclesiastic. 24: 26 (28) as a designation of the ecrea- 
tive word of God, and Wisdom 18: 15, as a designation of 
the punitive power of God, which, in poetical personification, 
is represented as an angel. ‘This fact might easily lead to 
the idea that John’s doctrine, if not directly, yet mediately, 
might be connected with that of Philo. This opinion, first 
maintained by Ballenstedt (in the Book “Philo and John,” 
Gottingen 1812) has recently been embraced by a major part 
of the theologians. De Wette and Liicke also concur in it ; 
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the latter says: ‘It is ¢mpossible to mistake as to the imme- 
diate historical connection of John’s doctrine of the Logos, 
with the Alexandrian in its more perfect form, as it is pre- 
sented in Philo.’ In fact, since Gfrérer’s work on Early 
Christianity, the behef has been embraced, that even the 
Pauline form of the doctrine of the Logos is connected with 
the Alexandrian Wisdom (Col. 1: 15,16; 2 Cor. 4:4; 
1 Cor. 8: 6); in regard to the Epistle to the Hebrews (c. 1: 
1 seq.) this was believed still earlier, (see, opposed to this, 
Tholuck’s Comm., 2nd Hd. p. 67. Eng. Trans. I. 129). On 
this point also, De Wette and Liicke are in harmony with 
Gfroerer (Liicke Komm. 3 Ed. 1 Thl. p. 284 sq. 290). For 
proof Liicke appeals to Gfroerer, Philo, &c. II. p. 280 seq., 
and Daehne, in his work before quoted, II. p. 237 seq. 

We will first glance at the question, whether it is probable 
that-the Alexandrian Gnosis had also found an entrance 
among the Jews of Palestine. Much of what Gfroerer ad- 
vances needs a sifting, in order to determine that agood deal 
of itis unsound,.or at least precarious. Proceeding on the 
supposition that the Hssenes were, beyond doubt, an offshoot 
of the sect of Egyptian Therapeutae, he would, from this 
fact, derive the date at which the Alexandrian Gnosis was 
transplanted. But at the very beginning, that derivation of 
Essenism from Egypt is very precarious; Neander, too, in 
the most recent edition of his Church History, 1842, 1 Thl. 
p- 105, expresses an opinion adverse to it. The establishing 
of that date rests throughout on error. Gfroerer’s strongest 
argument is the passage adduced p. 349, from a Karaite au- 
thor, according to which, Simeon Ben Schetach, a Rabbi of 
Palestine, who had been banished to Egypt some eighty years 
B. C., had brought with him out of Egypt, a Kabbala, that 
is a Tradition, ‘‘of which not the remotest trace remained in 
the written law.” This passage, which is given in full in 
Trigland Notitia Karaeorum, p. 87 seq., does not, however, 
refer at all to what we call the Caballa, that is the metaphy- 
sical speculations of the Jews, but to the Talmudic doctrine, 
whose genuineness the Caraite writer attempts to invalidate, 
in as far as it was derived from Egypt. The Rabdinie wri- 
ters too, who make us acquainted with Ben Schetach, say no 
more, than that through him, on his return from Hegypt, the 
“Oral tradition’ was invested with new brilliancy. (Liber 
Cosri. Hdit. Buxt. p. 240.) It is true, other learned men, 
Brucker especially, im his Hist. Philos. IT. 706, have ad- 
vanced the opinion, that the statement of the Jews to which 
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we have alluded, is inaccurate, and that Simeon more proba- 
bly introduced into Palestine the Alexandrian Metaphysics. 
This opinion, however, is a mere hypothesis. Gfroerer, 
Daehne, and in unison with them, Luecke, appeal further to 
the traces of Alexandrian views in Josephus, and to the fact 
that the Jewish writers complain of the influence of the Greek 
Wisdom in Palestine, and that Gamaliel also was acquainted 
with it. What they propose to establish by Josephus, is ex- 
ceedingly precarious ; in the passages cited from the Talmud, 
the point is: what are we to understand by the “Greek Wis- 
dom?’ It is certainly too hasty, without anything further, 
to understand by it, ‘the allegorical exposition,’ see in ad- 
dition what I have remarked on this expression in the Trea- 
tise before alluded to, de Ortu Cabbalae, p. 8. Although 
from the beginning, we have been far from regarding as im- 
possible, an influence on Palestine derived from the Alexan- 
drian theosophy, yet we feel ourselves forced to declare, that 
what has hitherto been urged to sustain it, does not, in our 
judgment, warrant the confident language that has been em- 
ployed. uecke himself is disposed to think that with the 
theosophic views of the Chaldee paraphrasts, and of Simon 
Magus, there has been an intervening of Gnostic elements, 
which were brought back on the return from the exile. In 
this case, the necessity is still less, of supposing an influence 
derived from Alexandria. As itis granted that Alexandria 
itself, in the centuries immediately preceding Christ, was in- 
fluenced from the Hast, is not the remark at once suggested, 
that Palestine also may have been touched from the Hast? 
Compare here the weighty language of Neander, used by him 
with reference to Simon Magus, in the Pflanzung der Christ- 
lichen Kirche, 3d Ed. I. p. 80.* That John had adopted 
his doctrine of the Logos during his residence in Palestine, 
is nevertheless not maintained, but rather the belief that the 
Palestinian Gnostic type of this doctrine is to be met with 
only in Paul and the Epistle to the Hebrews.} John, on the 
other hand, in Ephesus, a city where, as in Alexandria, vari- 
ous religious elements were mingled, might (not indeed by 


* In this place Neander cites from a Palestinian Apocryphal work, a 
passage overlooked by Gfroerer and Daehne, which yet, more than any 
thing before adduced from Palestinian authors, embodies a spirit allied 
to the Alexandrian theosophy. i 

+ Strauss also Glaubenslehre I. p. 419 seq., supposes the Christology 
of Paul to proceed from an acquaintance with the Hellenistic Apocry- 
phy, that of John from a direct use of the doctrines of Philo, 
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the study of Philo’s writings,* but from the circle of his own 
intercourse) have become familiar with the Alerandrian type 
of the doctrine of the Logos, and applied it to Christ. ‘To 
the adoption of this view, in the first place, we are urged by 
no necessity whatever. If we bring together the points of 
the Old Testament to which it can be linked, if we connect 
with those which Liicke has enumerated those that he has 
passed over (he has made no reference to the “Angel of Je- 
hovah,” and to Exod. 33, whilst Nitzsch, in his Dissertation 
“On the Essential Trinity of God,” in the Stud. u. Krit, 
1841. 2 H. p. 316 seq., attaches great importance to them): 
little in fact remains to be done, to develop the doctrine of 
the Logos to the point at which we meet it in the Prologue of 
John. Nor is the fact to be passed over, that in its connec- 
tion in the doctrine of Philo, the Logos has a different mean- 
ing from that which it has in its connection in the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. In Philo it is not so much the prin- 
ciple of the revelation of God with God himself, as that of 
revelation to the world.f (Bruno Bauer, in his Zeitschrift f. 
spekul. Theol. I. 2. in the Dissertation “tiber den Alt testa- 
mentl. Hintergrund des Ev. Joh.”” On the Old Testament 
background of the Gospel of John.) 

Be the question as it may, as to whether the Evangelist is 
indebted mediately to the influence of Philo for the doctrine 
of the Logos in this shape, yet is it a point of essential im- 
portance, whether he and Paul have associated only in an 
encidental manner, their Gnosis with their faith in Christ. 
Against this we must declare ourselves in the most decided 
manner. We fully subscribe to what has been said by Ne- 
ander in his Pflanz. 3d Ed. II. p. 690 (Planting and Training 


* Gfroerer also thinks that the apostle did not derive his views from the 
works of Philo, but from a widely extended circle. The circulation of 
the writings of these theosophists, must have been limited indeed, if it 
be true, as Valckenaer thinks he can show that even Philo had never 
read the writings of his great predecessor, Aristobulus. See Valckenaer 
de Aristob. p. 95. 

{Frommann Joh. Lehrbegriff, p. 142, alleges also, as a distinction, 
that the Logos of Philo came into being, whilst on the contrary, the Lo- 
gos of John “was in the beginning.” But as John also regards the 
Father as the Original, as God xaz’ éoyzv, the “was” employed by the 
Hyangelist, cannot exclude the idea of generation from God. Though 
Philo, on the one side, calls the Logos “first born,” on the other he de- 
signates him as “without beginning.” As he makes time to commence 
with the world, he could not regard the being begotten asa temporal 
relation. 
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I. 505): “Certainly it could be nothing merely accidental 
which induced men so differently constituted and trained as 
Paul and John, to connect such an idea with the doctrine of 
the person of Christ, but the result of a higher necessity, 
which is founded in the nature of Christianity, m the power 
of the impression which the life of Christ had made on the 
minds of men, in the reciprocal relation between the appear- 
ance of Christ, and the archetype that presents itself as an 
inward revelation of God, in the depths of the higher self- 
consciousness. And all this has found its point of connex- 
ion and its verification in the manner in which Christ, the 
unerring witness, expressed his consciousness of the indwell- 
ing of the divine essence in him.”* In fact the witness of 
Christ of himself, that he is the Son of God, which is found 
not only in John, but in Matt. 11: 27; 18: 35. (“My hea- 
venly Father’) 22: 44; 23: 37; 11: 10 (cf. Mal. 3:1) and 
28: 18, 20, is quite sufficient to explain the application of 
the doctrine of the Logos to him. And if no necessity for 
supposing a connection with Philo can be established, the 
whole matter is narrowed to this, that the Evangelist, from 
the circle around him, derived the designation by the name 
Logos, “in order to lead those who busied themselves with 
speculation on the Logos, as the centre of all Theophanies, 
to lead them from their religious idealism to a religious real- 
ism, to the recognition of that God who was revealed in 

Christ’ ‘y Neander same work, p. 549 (Eng. Tr. 402). 

In the same manner entirely, Nitsch (in his work quoted), 
p. 321, expresses himself, and protests against the idea that 
the Christology of Paul, “of John, and of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, presents mer ely a conception which was the growth 
of time (p. 305). Frommann (in his work quoted) p. 146, 
says: ‘‘We do gross violence to the exalted and simple Chris- 
tian spirit of our Apostle, if we represent him as an imme- 
diate disciple of that Alexandrian Scholasticism which, with 


* Compare with this, Neander’s Kirchengeschichte, I. 3. p. 989: “Pro- 
vidence had so ordered it, that in the intellectual world, in which Christi- 
anity made its first appearance, many ideas, apparently at least, closely 
related to it, should be current, in which Christianity could find a point 
of connection for the doctrine of God revealed in Christ.” 

+ As early as Count Lynar, in his Paraphrase of the Gospel of John, 
Halle 1771, we have the remark: “The Logos, a term under which, as 
every one knows, both Jews and Gentiles of the present time understand 
something more than human, under which name I propose to describe 
Jesus, who is not yet sufficiently understood.” Morus takes the same 
view. 
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all its show of Monotheism, was close upon the borders of 
pantheism.” Bruno Bauer himself, in his Kritik der evang. 
Geschichte des Joh. p. 5, declares that the doctrine of the 
Logos is to be ascribed to existing elements only thus far, 
“that they invested with new importance, and advanced to a 
more decided form, views already firmly established in the 
mind of the disciple of the Lord;” the Apocryphal books, 
he remarks, might already have excited reflection upon the 
internal distinction of the Godhead, and adumbrated the 
doctrine of the Logos. Cf. also Olshausen’s Comm. p. 30, 


seq. 
IJ. Tar DogMATIC VALUE OF THE DocTRINE oF THE LoGos. 


The view widely embraced at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and defended by Zeller, Loeffler, Stolz, Hichhorn, 
Ammon, and others, that the Logos in this place is but a per- 
sonification of the divine reason, as in the Wisdom of Solo- 
mon 7: 27; 10: 16,17, may be regarded at this day as su- 
perseded; a confutation of it may be found in an Essay by 
Siisskind, in Flatt’s Magazin f. Dogmatik u. Moral St. 10. 
As at this time a dogmatic hypostatizing i is acknowledged in 
the Wisdom of Solomon itself, there is the less hesitation in 
conceding it here. It is now the problem of Theology to 
grasp the relation of this hypostasis to God, or rather in God. 
Exegesis cannot well avoid linking itself here to the results 
of Theology. 

In place of the term éxosraccs, abstractive tponos indpéeas, 
vides, commonly employed in the Hast, the Western Church 
used the term person. Yet this term cannot be applied to 
the hypostases of the Godhead, in the sense in which it is 
used of human individuals. The unsatisfactory character of 
the expression was felt in fact, very strongly indeed, by Au- 
gustine, who says: T'res—quid tres? (three—three what?) 
and elsewhere: “‘personae, si ita dicendae sunt’ (persons, if 
they may so be called). Person applied to men, designates 
the human individual as an impress of the conception of the 
human species with an incommunicable modification of being 
in the single one. In this sense the term cannot be applied 
to the Godhead, partly because Godhead is not a conception 
of a species, but exists once only, and partly because the 
same essence belongs to all the persons, and the formula of 
the church runs: Una essentia in tribus personis. It is very 
certain that the Aristotelian Boethius, whose definition became 
the current one in the Occidental church: “persona est natu- 
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rae rationalis individua substantia,’ by no means proposed 
in that way to define the divine persons, but designated the 
divine Trinity as diversitas relationwm (de trinitate ¢. 5, p. 
159 seq.) And thus the speculative theologians of the west 
commonly used the expression subsistentiae, relationes sub- 
sistentes (Thomas Summa. qu. 40. Art. 2). The persons then 
of the Godhead are: real distinctions, and at the same time, 
relations having a necessary basis in the essence of the God- 
head. God has knowledge of himself in a triple action of 
self-consciousness; he knows himself as subject, as pbject, 
and at the same time as the identical in subject and object :* 
As an analogy, the human spirit may be referred to in its self- 
distinguishing, as thinking and as thought of itself, and again, 
as act of cogitation. God as object of himself is the Word, 
for in the word (the same regarded as an internal thing) the 
spirit becomes objective to itself. The word is consequently 
the principle through which God is revealed to himself. The 
word is distinct from him, and at the same time, the distinc- 
tion is taken away, for God would not have perfectly render- 
ed himself objective, had not (so to speak) his thought of 
himself been as great and as substantial as he is.— As he 
now contemplates himself in the word, he beholds the fulness 
of his own essence, and in this the archetypes of the world, 
for the works of God which, according to Rom 1: 20, mirror 
“the eternal power and Godhead” of God, must have been 
thoughts of God. In the word, therefore, lies the xoopos vonros 
(the ‘intelligible world) and so far the counterpart of God. 
The other counterpart of man, by which he is conscious of 
his individuality, is external to him, God has it in himself, in 
his word. First, in having reference to this counterpart, he 
isalso love. As the abstract One, he would be without love, 
for it pertains to the notion of love to find oneself in another. 
In his distinction from his counterpart, and in his reference 
to it, he is love. This love, accordingly, has reference also 
eternally to the world—but not to the world in its limited 
being, in its coming into existence, but as it is rendered ob- 


* See Nitzsch in place already cited, who shows that the reference of 
the Trinity to a necessary internal Modality, if you choose to call it so, 
ean by no means be denominated Sabellianism. 


+ Luther also calls the Logos “a discourse,” or a “thought of God of 
himself ;” the dissimilarity in human analogy he traces profoundly to 
this, that God is causa sui, aud then adds: “although in fact our word 
gives a little information, indeed gives causes for meditating on the 
thing.” 
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jective to him in the word, in his own essence. It is, then, 
not a counterpart for itself, but only for him. In virtue of 
his love, it attains now also existence for itself, that is the 
xdomog vontds becomes realized in the xdopos aicSyr0s; the crea- 
tion of the world ensues. Hence we have the Bible formula, 
that the world was created of the Father, y the Son (John 
1:3; 1 Cor. 8:6; Eph. 8:9; Col. 1:16). This explains 
too, why every revelation of God, whether in the Old Testa- 
ment (John 12: 41), in the consciousness of the human soul, 
(John 1: 5—9) or in Christ, is referred to the Logos. What 
does the expression “‘God reveals himself’? mean, but this: 
he imparts the thought, the knowledge of himself? God’s 
thought of himself, God objectively conceived, is the Logos. 
In Christ, however, the Logos has become man, inasmuch as 
this man is the archetype of humanity contemplated in the 
Logos, which archetype, in virtue of that, views God with the 
same absoluteness of knowledge, is participant also of the 
love of God, in the same way as the Logos in his’ preexistent 
state.* Luther says strikingly: “The other Sons of God 
first become such through this Son, who therefore is the only 
begotten—their creation like their new creation, he says fur- 
ther, is founded in the word, to wit, through the original man. 

Among the theological discussions of a very recent date, 
in regard to the Trinity, the greatest interest is claimed by 
the missives of Liicke and Nétzsch, the first of whom presents 
with plainness the considerations opposed to the doctrine of 
an immanent divine Trinity, the latter, with an equal absence 
of reserve, meets these scruples (Stud. u. Kritik. 1840. H. 1. 
1841. H. 2). The Dissertation by Dean Mehring, in Fich- 
te’s Zeitschrift fur Spekulat. Theol. 1842, 5 Bd. H. 2, also 
deserves notice. Among the philosophical dissertations, Bil- 
broth’s Religions philosophie, p. 57 seq., and Erdmann, Na- 
tur oder Schipfung (Nature or Creation) p. 70 seq., may be 
referred to. 


* As regards the question, whether the Logos only, and not the God- 
head, became man, the answer is to be found in the formula employed 
by Bernard: Credimus ipsam divinitatem sive substantiam divinam sive 
naturam divinam dicas, incarnatam esse, sed in filio (“we believe that 
the Deity itself, call it divine nature, or divine substance, as you please, 
became incarnate, but in the Son.”) It is further to be remarked, in re- 
gard to Christ, that the sphere of his earthly being does not present the 
incarnation of the Logos in its complete unfolding ; that follows the con- 
dition of exaltation. 
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The train of thought in the Prologue is now to be explain- 
ed: The grand thought which stands before the soul of the 
Evangelist is, that the Logos has appeared as a human per- 
son. The Evangelist, however, starts from a remoter point, 
and commences with the thought, that from eternity the Lo- 
gos has revealed God to himself (v. 1, 2), that through him 
the world has been brought into existence, as also the con- 
sciousness of Godin man. But mankind have not had the 
proper disposition of mind for this light (v. 5). As John 
purposes to make a transition to the personal appearing of 
the Logos, he prefaces it with a mention of the testimony of 
the Baptist, which was designed to produce faith in him that 
was to come (vy. 6—9). THe that was to come was, in fact, 
already present, but had been rejected (v. 10). He, now came 
to his own peculiar people, and these also rejected him (vy. 11), 
But the richest blessing became the portion of those who 
acknowledged him that had appeared (v. 12, 13). Thus the 
delineation of the appearing of the word in flesh, so abun- 
dantly rich in blessing, is prepared for, whose two grand ben- 
efits, designating them in the strongest manner, are called the 
grace and the truth (vy. 14—17). 

V. 1. “Ev cpa in the view of most expositors, is connected 
with the mys (“in the beginning”) of the Old Covenant, to 
carry on, as it were, to a higher point, the beginning there 
mentioned. It may be so; nevertheless, if that mex means 
the beginning of the creation itself, épx; must here have ano- 
ther meaning, for the Logos was not merely at, but before 
the creation of the world. It is most probable that John, by 
év apn here and ax’ dpxqs 1 John 1: 1, means 4x’ aidvos, which 
is used, Prov. 8: 23 (Septua.) in regard to wisdom, in place 
of which Hcclesiasticus 24: 14 (9) has da’ apyrs. “We shew 
unto you 7. Sazjy 7. aidwor”” says the Evangelist, 1 John 1: 2. 
Our conception cannot grasp an infinite range of time. When 
we wish, therefore to speak of eternity, we fix a begining, 
which we call origin. John says: ‘‘He was in the beginning ;” 
but according to the doctrine of the church, the Son is be- 
gotten. But as the church in this conception denies the prius 
and posterius, it follows that the existence of the Son is to 
be regarded. as posterior to that of the Father, only in the 
order of apprehenston, not of time. The sunbeam is depen- 
dent on the sun, and yet is not later than it. In fact, there 
is a reciprocal condition, since the Father without the Son 
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cannot be Father, in fact not self-conscious God; the effect 
is thus, on the other side, cause also. 

IIpés with the accus. here in the sense of with, Cf. Winer, 
$53. h. and the xapa oo 17: 5; 80. too (7 Sax) ares qu mpos cov 
nacépa, 1 John 1:2. By the word “wth” as indicative of 
space, is designated that idea which we call dist¢nction, which 
is, however, annulled by the eos 7 which follows, as Luther 
expresses it: “That sounds as if the word were something 
different from God, he resumes therefore and ¢loses the ring.” 
eds is not to be regarded as the subject; the oizos v. 2., which 
again is connected with 6 royos, shows that the latter is the 
leading idea. ds; without the article, designates God as the 
divine substance, on the reverse 6 $es1s meant to designate 
God as subject and (in connection with what precedes) as the 
Father himself. The consubstantiality of the Logos with the 
Father, is thus expressed, as Hrasmus indeed remarks. Those 
who maintain in general a close connection of the Evangelist 
with Philo, suppose that se0os without the article signifies, as 
in Philo, God in a subordinate sense, 6 detrepos Seds. The bear- 
ing of this verse on the doctrine of the Trinity would not be 
unessential, for the Son would then no longer be the absolute 
image of the Father. 

V. 2,3. The discourse again takes up the first words of 
y. l,as the thought of the creation of the world connects 
itself with that of the eternal existence of the world. Onl 
in virtue of his eternal existence could the Logos effect the 
temporal existence of the world. The temporal beings are 
the thoughts of God which have become existent, and which 
were contained in.archetype in the Logos ; according to Col. 
1: 16, all things were created 7m the Logos. The proposition 
zaps abrov x. 7-2. is not to be regarded as merely rhetorical, 
repeating in a negative form the thought which before had 
been expressed positively. That a special emphasis is at- 
tached to it, is clear from the fact that we have not the mere 
ovdév. But why this express testimony, that everything ex- 
isted through the mediation of the Logos. According to 
Liicke and Oishausen, to exclude the Philonic view of the tag ' 
(matter as a principle of bemg). But the testimony is de- 
signed to assure us, not of the dependence of everything on 
God, but of zts existence by means of the Logos. Must not, 
then, the purpose of the Evangelist rather have been to rep- 
resent the Logos as exalted above all orders of spirits, as 
Paul expressly gives prominence to the very same idea to the 
Colossians (Col. 1: 16)? 
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V. 4, 5. Luther: “John now sharpens the pin, and makes 
a new corner, as he designs to bring in the thread of the hu- 
man race” (an allusion to lace-weaving.—Transl.). As the 
existence of beings has its root in the Logos, so also has their 
life. This life, however, was in men a self-reflected life, a 
consciousness of God effectuated by self-consciousness. That 
pos does not strictly designate the self-consciousness, is man- 
ifest from v. 5 and 9 (cf. Matt. 6: 23), yet the consciousness 
of God presupposes a capacity of self-consideration. Karo- 
AouBdrew cannot idiomatically signify “suppress” (Origen, 
Chrysostom, Schulthess), it means “comprehend,” in the 
spiritual sense too, in expressing which the middle voice is 
usual, cf. v. 10, %yva,and 3:19. In unison with this, Paul 
says, Rom. 1: 19, that God was manifest in the heart of the 
heathen, and was not acknowledged. ‘The abstract oxoria de- 
signates the concrete collective idea of humanity not pene- 
trated by the consciousness of God. With the Aorist, we 
have gaiver in the present, as the evangelist has before his 
mind an act in continual progress. 

V. 6—8. The thought that mankind did not comprehend 
the Logos at that time, already excites in the mind of the 
Evangelist a reflection on the unbelief that attended his ap- 
pearing in humanity. He thus had occasion for the admon- 
itory remark, that by Gods arrangement through the Baptist, 
John’s cherished teacher, faith in the incarnate Logos had 
been made ready for, and so far rendered easy—“that all 
men (are the heathen already embraced in this, as Luther 
supposes?) through him might believe.” The explicit assu- 
rance in y. 8 appears superfluous, nevertheless v. 20 and 8: 
28:show (cf. Paul, Acts 13: 25) that the establishment of 
what is here asserted, seemed of importance to the Hvange- 
list; the earliest traces of disciples of John the Baptist, who 
regarded him as the Messiah, are found in the second centu- 
ry, but there might already exist an occasion for these re- 
marks of the Evangelist, in the fact that even after the ap- 
pearance of Jesus, a retired circle of John’s disciples re- 
mained. The construction with iva serves for the circumscri- 
bing of the idea of should (cf. 9: 38; 18: 18; Mark 5: 28). 

V. 9. The point of time is now specified at which that wit- 
ness resounded. ‘The translation of Luther, which is also the 
one of the Vulgate, Syriac, Chrysostom, Calvin (and the En- 
glish authorized version), cannot therefore be allowed, since 
to justify it, an otvos would be indispensable before the 4. We 
must connect the % with épydpevor, and Fv épydu. is susceptible 
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of two interpretations. It may mark the imperfect: “He 
came just then into the world” (De Wette, Liicke 3d Edit.). 
On this view indeed the thesis cannot well be connected with 
what precedes, which would seem to make zéve necessary, 
although this objection may be met by the consideration, that 
the following theses also are pretty abrupt. There is yet an- 
other difficulty however. If we take it in this way, v. 10 
must be understood of Christ after his appearing, and would 
not the # then be out of place? since De Wette and Liicke 
themselves cannot avoid translating: ‘was (appeared).” We 
prefer, therefore, with Theodorus of Mopsuestia, Grotius, 
Lampe, Schott, Olshausen, to understand the partic. pres. 
pzéuevos of him who was shortly to enter the world, and to 
translate: erat venturum; the proposition is then more close- 
ly connected with ¥V. 8, as an elucidation. “Arysuds “that 
which answers to its idea” (4: 28, 6: 32). <A participation 
in the light is indeed ascribed to the Baptist, but the true 
light illumines all men. 

V.10, 11. With the thought that the Light was first to 
come, 1s connected by reference to v. 5, what obviates a pos- 
sible misunderstanding, and by which, at the same time, the 
thought expressed in v. 11 is strengthened. As v. 9 has al- 
ready referred to the personal appearing, we now have the 
masculine aizov. Instead of a conjunction making a clear 
logical determination, we have, like the Hebrew, merely xu, 
the first x0: having an augmentive, the second an adversative 
sense. V.11 can only be understood of the personal appear- 
ing of the Logos, as is shown by the jase and v. 12 and 13; 
though Luther interprets 723< as referring to Christ’s appear- 
ance subsequent to his baptism. To té, his own, that is his 
own property, peculiar possession, not essentially different 
from the concrete of idv. If this designated no more than 
the previous xéou0s, it would be the men in general, who be- 
longed, in a more specific sense, to the Logos, than other be- 
ings, since they are conscious life, inasmuch as they bear in 
them the consciousness of God; but the impression is irre- 
sistible, that (voc is meant to express more than 6 xdouos. In 
this light, the view of Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Beza, and 
the recent writers, commends itself, that Israel is referred to 
ds oxowsua xrmpovouias wirov (“as the portion of his inheritance’’) 
Keclesiasticus 24: 13; Exod. 19:5. If we take iévo: in this 
sense, can we not say that the whole Gospel is an expansion 
of this theme, since the party in apposition is always designa- 
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ted by John as of “Iovdoro (see on 1: 19)? The rejection of 
Messiah expressed in as unqualified a manner as in 3: 32, re- 
ceives, nevertheless, in y. 12, its limitation. The Baptist had 
designed to lead ‘‘all’”’ to faith (v. 7), but the great mass had 
been blind. 

V. 12,18. The Evangelist depicts the more copiously the 
richness of blessing shared by the few. “Efovsva has, in the 
classics, the meaning of prerogative, 7 détwovs (Beza ef. 1 Joh. 
3: 1), but certainly not in the New Testament, nor can that 
of dvvau0s, internal power (1 Cor. 1: 18) be supposed here; 
better, therefore, according to the classic usage, where it has 
the meaning of ability, as Erasmus: ut liceret filios Dei fieri 
(that they might become sons of God). In what way is this 
ability brought about ? We may answer in words that follow: 
by the zaps and darSea (the “grace” rand “truth.”) Téxva 
sop cannot here have the derivative sense “protege, fayorite,” 
the thought rather, as v. 13 shows, is that of a regeneration, 
a participation of the divine pv (2 Pet. 1: 4) so that Christ 
is preeminently the vids z. Suov, cf. 1 John 3: 9; 1 Pet. 1: 22, 
23. At the same time the condition or mediation of the new 
birth is given, Faith. The idea of spiritual birth is then, v. 
13, rendered more distinct by putting it imto antithesis with 
natural birth. We may regard the three members as distinct 
designations; Luther: the corporeal descent, the adoption, 
the sonship as a title of honor, or the second and third as 
subdivisions of the first, though in that case oize—oire would 
be required. The blood through which the chyle is distribu- 
ted to the different parts of the body, is the seat of life, 
hence the connection between child and parents is called blood 
relationship, and in classic usage also, we have the expression 
“to spring from the blood, that is from the seed of any one”’ 
(Acts 17: 26). The plural is used in the classie poetry for 
the singular. The idea of the older theologians that these 
words have a controversial aim against the Jewish pride of 
Abrahamic descent, cannot well be allowed in this connection. 
The lowness of bodily descent, is depicted in antithesis to 
spiritual generation, yet more particularly in the expression 
“the lust of the flesh” (Hph. 2; 3) that is the natural im- 
pulse, and the “desire of man,” that is a more particular 
qualification of the fleshly desire. Over against this stands 
the ‘divine counsel of love.” °K marks in Greek, not mere- 
ly the point of material origin, but also the efficient cause cf. 
on 3: 6. 
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V. 14. In y. 11 the incarnation of the Logos was already 
presupposed. Linked with the thought of the regeneration, 
affected thereby, that incarnation is now depicted with an en- 
thusiasm inspired by its glory. The Evangelist speaks with 
the enthusiasm of an eye witness, and with like fervor also, 
in the beginning of his first epistle, written in extreme old 
age. Kat as in the Greek classics, and like the Latin atque, 
serves for the continuation or elucidation of a discourse, cf. 
v. 16, 19, 24. xapg like the fuller phrase odp§ xou alua (Heb. 
2: 14( designates humanity with reference to its character. 
as endowed with the senses and passions, cf. Heb. 5: 7; 
2 Cor. 18:4. Weare not to understand by it the body 
merely, which would lead us into the error of Apollinaris, 
that Christ had not a human soul, but that in its place was 
substituted the Logos. The word odpé is selected by the 
Hyangelist, to mark the incarnation as an act of humiliation, 
perhaps too, with a glance toward the docetic denial of the 
sensuous nature (1 John 4: 2). In men in general, the Lo- 
gos was divine consciousness as potential neither in will nor 
cognoscence yet come to energy; in Christ the divine con- 
sciousness alike in will and cognoscence, attains to absolute 
energy, and therefore unites itself with the self-consciousness 
in personal unity: ¥x7vde properly “to pitch tent,” in a wider 
sense “to dwell.” The expression is used solemnly in the 
first sense, to express the reality of his abode among men 
(Luther: “not like the angel Gabriel), cf. wovgr novetv John 
14: 23; though the image of pitching a tabernacle may serve 
to express the transtentness of the abode of God’s Son in 
the lowly condition of humanity (Phil. 2: 7) According to 
Olshausen, Meyer and+ Luecke, there is an allusion to the 
name Shekinah (that is Dwelling) see above, p. 56, as too the 
mention of the sof which properly formed the Shekinah, 
follows. That the Evangelist was induced to the selection of 
the Greek oxyvow by the mere similarity of sownd with the 
Hebrew word, is not to be supposed, and if he designed an 
allusion to the idea, the expression “the pitched a tabernacle”’ 
is not distint enough; yet the mention of the dda certainly 
favors the view. Adéu designates, first of all, the radiance 
(422) in the Old Testament, the sensible token of the presence 
of God; to this a reference might be found, as though the 
Evangelist would say: ‘‘the sensible manifestations of God 
under the old covenant are now completed,” for in them that 
which appeared, and he who appeared, were distinct, but this 
is the case no more. According to New Testament phrase- 
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ology the dois imparted to Christ and them that are his, 
only in the other world (T: 89; 12: 28; 18: 32; 17: 1, 5, 
24.) To this dé pertains also the immediate dominion of 
the spirit over nature; since this, however, is averred of the 
Savior even in this world, John here and 2: 11, already as- 
cribes to the Son of God a 50&a in this world. It is neverthe- 
less possible that in this he had in his mind the spiritual glory 
also of Christ. Luther has less fitly everywhere translated 
dogaew by verkliren (transfigure) instead of verherrlichen 
(glorify). ‘as is to be taken as the falsely so called 5 verita- 
tis (this was thought to stand merely for asseveration) in He- 
brew, i. e., the object is attached to its idea, “such as is due 
one who is the only begotten,” cf. Is. 1: 7, Neh. 7: 2, Matt. 
T: 29, Movoyers “that. which exists once only, that is singly 
in its kind.” Would the others become what Christ is (John 
17: 22, Rom. 8: 29), they become such through the é€ovoie 
bestowed by him. apa xazpds may be construed with ddéa, 
but it is better to connect it with povoyevovs, in which lies the 
verbal conception of yevv_3évz0s. QOlshausen thinks that here 
only the Logos in itself is denominated povoyerns, and appeals 
to the ay eis 7. xdanov 7. xazpés v. 18, but, as we shall show, not 
with justice. Iazpys may by anacoluthon be referred to 
Hovoyevovs, as Eph. 3:17, butit is better to take xa0 sdeacdussa 
marpds ag a parenthesis thrown in by strong emotion, so that 
arrons refers to éoxzvecev. All that Christ has been to the 
world, is comprised in the two blessings of salvation zapus and 
arzsea; what they embrace is brought out more clearly in 
the antithesis v. 17. 

V. 15. He again returns to the testimony of his beloved 
instructor, and inserts itin the sameway as the exclamation 
in v. 14; the mention of the zaps v. 16, again is connected 
with v. 14. The vivid feeling, as though what he speaks of 
were actually present, causes him to use the present, and 
xéxpaye is one of the perfects, that have the force of the pres- 
ent; the expression cited is the one employed by the Baptist 
on the occasion mentioned in v. 30. “Ov <ixo»v with the accus. 
of the person, of whom we speak, Matthiae II. 162, cf. ov 
zypaye v. 46. The discourse of the Baptist has the pointed 
antithetical character, which is displayed in the prophetic 
expressions in the Old Testament. The exposition must be 
determined by the force of %«xpooser. According to the cur- 
rent usage, this designates only before with reference to space 
or time, but not precedence ; it is accordingly interpreted of 

-preexistence among the more recent writers, by Wahl, Bret- 
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schneider, Lex. 3d Ed., Meyer, Hengstenberg (Christol. III. 
490); in the proposition which specifies the reason they then 
understood xparos also as referring to the preexistence. If 
with this conception we translate yéyovey “he has become,”’ it 
cannot well be taken except in an Arian sense, the Arians 
indeed make théir appeal to this interpretation; but we may 
also translate: ‘the has been.” In that case, however, it is 
impossible te deny the tautological character of the proposi- 
tion, and if to avoid this, we understand xpézos of dignity, 
why have we jv and not éoe? We must, then, proceeding 
- from the signification which relates to physical space, adopt 
the meaning of precedence, as in Genesis 48: 20 (Septuag.) ; 
thus: “he has been preferred before me, has obtaineda high- 
er position’”’—which meaning may also be justified by v. 27, 
where the Baptist acknowledges himself as filling but the po- 
sition of a servant in relation to Christ. The xpavos which 
follows, has likewise been referred to the dignity by Chrysos- 
tom, Erasmus, Calvin, Maldonatus, Lampe, in which case, 
however, as we have already remarked, we would expect éoz, 
and prefer therefore to refer it to the preexistence (Luther, 
Beza, Calovius, Le Clere, Liicke). The eternal being of the 
Logos, or Messiah, is the reason of his precedence. As the 
language here relates only to a comparison of two persons, 
mpatos ig used in the sense of xpézepos; the genitive is used in 
consequence of the comparison (Winer 4th Kd. p, 222). The 
criticism of Strauss and Bauer, as this expression is one that 
could not have been anticipated from the Old Testament po- 
Sition of the Baptist, regards it asa fiction of the Evangelist, 
derived from his own point of view. In reply to this we ob- 
serve: 1) that the historic notice in v. 30, in regard to the 
expression, is any argument for its authenticity; 2) so too is 
its pointed antithetical character; compare the language of 
the Baptist 3: 27—30; 8) that the view of the preexistence 
of the Messiah was not foreign to the Jewish conception 
(Bertholdt Christ. Judacor. p. 131. Schmidt Bibl. f. Kritik. 
u. Exeg. I. p. 38. Justin Martyr, Deal. c. Tryph. p. 226, 
336, Ed. Col.), and especially that a man like the Baptist 
might have been led to it by an examination of such passages 
in the Old Testament, as Mal. 8:1, Micah 5:1, Danl. 7: 
13. It cannot indeed be demonstrated that John represented 
himself as that messenger, that Elijah, who is spoken of Mal. 
3:1, 23,* but it had been done according to Luke 1: 16, 17, 

* What Hengstenberg, in pass. aby. ref. to, advances to establish a re- 
ference to Mal. 3: 1, in the words 6 omvow mov épy., does not seem to me 
to be convincing. 
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76, by Zacharias his father, Christ himself designates him in 
the same way, Matt. 11: 10, Mark 9: 12, 13, the passage of 
Isaiah which the Baptist applies to himself, is like that in Ma- 
lachi, in fact, according to Hengstenberg, the basis of it: how 
probable is it then, that the Baptist himself had observed and 
applied to himself specially, the words in Mal. 3: 1, and that 
in the very passage in which the Messiah is designated as the 
Lord and the Angel of the Covenant. May he not also have 
referred the xvpeos in Mal. 3: 28, to Christ as Jehovah? (Eng. 
Transl. 4, 5. 

V. 16, 17. The justs xavees clearly points to the members 
of the Christian church, the ~apoua to nrnpys and xdpw to 
xapvtos v, 14; we cannot therefore regard these as words of 
the Baptist, as Origen, Erasmus and Strauss suppose. Kaé 
before yapw is epexegetical. Avze “instead of,” that is, one 
in place of the other, one after the other alternately, as we 
say ‘one after another,” thus ever new gifts of grace, the 
fulness is thus an exhaustless one, sufficient for all. Instead 
of this use of dye’ in Greek, it is more.common to employ 
napa with the accusative. V.17 proves this xdpes to be the 
distinctive quality of the New Covenant. The antithesis 
which is made in this place by John, as in Paul too, between 
vojos and xdpes, Is worthy of remark. The xéprs is the leading 
idea, but the daySea also forms an antithesis to »uos, Bengel: 
Lex iram parans et umbram habens (the law preparing wrath 
and having the shadow). By the legal relation, condemna- 
tion falls upon men; the Law indeed, in its sacrifices and 
other ceremonies, had grace also, but only symbolically (Col. 
2:17, Heb. 10: 1), as opposed to which the unveiled, abso- 
lute truth now appears. For éyévevo John could not well have 
written £0Sy; it is the historical fact of the appearing of 
Christ in humanity, by which grace and truth have become 
the portion of mankind. Cf. the éyév7j3, 1 Cor. 1: 30. 

V. 18. Now follows a detailed statement in relation to the 
éajseva. The proposition, that God cannot be looked upon, 
stands in the Old Testament, Exod. 83: 20; the mode, how- 
ever, in which even in that passage the view of the back of 
God is spoken of, leads to the belief that in that proposition 
not merely a sensible vision, but an adequate knowledge also 
was contemplated. Cf. dépazos Col. 1: 15., A decided distine- 
tion is supposed, John 6: 45, 46, between hearing God and 
seeing him, and the first attributed tomen in general, the 
second to the Son alone. Hearing causes us to have percep- 
tion of the object of motton, consequently, in communication 
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to us, vision perceives the object in the condition of rest, is ” 
consequently better adapted to express that knowledge which 
springs from personal unity with God. That peculiar abso- 
lute knowledge of God, Christ also claims for himself in Matt. 
11: 27. That in the passage before us 6 povoyens vios desig- 
nates, as Olshausen thinks, the Logos only, is shown to be 
untenable by the éxetvos &nyjouro ; the language is employed 
tomark the Logos personally united with the humanity.— 
ids eov, used of Christ, refers in the profoundest sense to 
the unity of essence, as Christ. himself intimates, Matt. 22 : 
43. We have, consequently, in this chapter, y. 50, 6 vids rov 
Sou and § Basinrevs cov “Iopaya associated, as also 11: 27, and 
Matt. 16:16; 26:63. ks has reference to the corporeal 
idea ‘“‘to be on the breast.” In oriental usage the one best 
beloved lies in the bosom of the host; so that his head rests 
on his breast, and he can impart and receive confidential 
communications (John 13: 23). In Latin proverbially: in 
gremio, sinu, alicujus esse; Calvin: “Sedes consilii pectus 
est’ (the breast is the seat of counsel). “E&eyjouro requires 
as an object “‘t,” which is not expressed in Greek and He- 
brew. 


Accrediting of Christ by the testimony of the Baptist. 
V. 19—s4. 


The preparatory thoughts have been expressed: the only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth, has appeared, 
but his own have not received him. The history which be- 
gins at this point, gives the amplification. The O¢ ‘Tovdaro, 
first appear here, under which name John, throughout the en- 
tire Gospel, designates the party inimical to the Son of God. 
This national appellation is ordinarily regarded as a designa- 
tion of the representatives of the people, hence, members of 
the Sanhedrim. These certainly are so designated in specie, 
ef. for example 7: 13, where the dpxeepecs and of Lovdacor are 
identified; but on the other hand, the people are mentioned 
elsewhere in a way specifically distinguishing them from the 
dpyvepers Lovdavoc (12: 10, 11); by the name ‘Lovdaco. are meant 
however, in general, all with whom Jesus had to deal, wheth- 
er high or low, enemies or friends, ef. 8: 81. A reason for 
the use of this generic name of the people by John, must be 
sought for; we find it, as has already been remarked, p. 16, 
in this, that he refers the conflict between the divine light 
and the corruption of men, to the Jewish nation, where, in 
consequence of their election, it presents itself in the most 
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glaring form.* The intimate connection of the author of 
this Gospel with the Baptist, displays itself here also by his 
thorough acquaintance with his testimony. So complete was 
his familiarity with it, that he here does what elsewhere oc- 
curs only in the history of the passion, follows in chronologi- 
cal order the succession of the days (77 éovpiov vy, 29, 85; 2: 
1) and the day on which the deputation came, forms the start- 
ing point. ‘The narrator could not but feel a personal and 
historical interest in that day, as was indeed the case, since 
he, as that disciple whose name is not given, who at that time 
left the Baptist for Jesus, had found in those days the influ- 
ences that determined his whole course of life’ (Schweiger). 

V. 19—23. By the “lovdaco, we are evidently here to under- 
stand the Sanhedrim, which necessarily watches the more 
closely a teacher appearing in an extraordinary form, as no 
prophet had appeared for almost four hundred years. This 
superior tribunal was also under special obligation to prevent 
the appearing of false prophets (Matt. 21: 23). In addition 
to this, the Messianic baptism performed by the Baptist could 
not but excite mistrust and solicitude (John 11: 48, 50) for 
which reason the question, v. 25, bears specially upon his 
baptism. We are not indeed to suppose that the various 
opinions mentioned here prevailed in the Sanhedrim itself, it 
is more probable that the popular views had reached their 
ears. Among the people the intense longing for the Messiah, 
connected with the extraordinary features in the appearing of 
the Baptist, had aroused, during the first excitement, surmises 
whether he might not be the Messiah (Luke 8: 15, Acts 13: 
25). The importance which the Evangelist attached to the 
réfusal of any such dignity, on the part of the Baptist, is 
shown by his expressing it not only in a positive, but in a 
negative form. “Or. is used not only in the New Testament, 
but in the Classics also, to introduce the orat. directa, Plato 
Critias, p. 52d. It was very natural to think of Hlias, as 
Mal. 3: 28 was usually taken in a literal sense (Matt. 11: 14, 
Mark 9: 12). Now although the Baptist, as was remarked 
on v. 15, probably had referred to himself the expressions in 


* By an independent process I have reached the same conclusions, es- 
pecially in reference to v. 11, with those presented in the treatise by 
Fischer on the expression o¢ ‘Iovdavoe in the Gospel of John, in the Tub. 
Zeitschr. 1840, H. 2. As for the rest, the writer, who is dependent on 
Straus, thinks that from the data specified, the conclusion is justified 
that the Gospel was composed from a later Gentile-Christian point of 
view. 
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Malachi, yet, he must respond negatively to their question, 
since those who inquired intended not Elias in the ideal, but 
Elias in the literal sense (cf. the popular notions Mark 6: 14, 
15). Beside this some special distinguished prophet was ex- 
pected by the people, as precursor of the Messiah, some 
named Jeremiah (Matt. 16: 14, cf. 2 Macc. 15:13, 145 4 
Hsra 16: 2—18; 2 Mace 2). In 7: 40 also, we are to un- 
derstand by 6 xpopy7zs a great prophet, preeminently the object 
of expectation; probably from the interpretation given to 
Deut. 18: 15. The brevity of the Baptist’s answers may be 
accounted for by the compendious character of the narrative, 
but v. 22 shows that he, in accordance with his rugged, ascet- 
ic character, actually answered no more than the question 
demanded. In other places also, his discourses are- brief and 
pointed. His positive answer he gives by quoting the verse 
Isaiah 40: 3, in which, by the report of all the Evangelists, 
he found a delineation of his own mission. The meaning of 
“making straight the way,” is brought out more clearly in the 
expressions derived from Malachi, and applied to the Baptist 
(Luke 1:17). The prophet, in the passage quoted, speaks 
of the manifestation of God, yet the Baptist may have under- 
stood in a direct sense the Messiah by the xvpios and carnprov 
TOU Seon (Luke Bi: 6.) 

V. 24—28. For the question as to the right to baptize, the 
Evangelist seems to design furnishing a motive, when he states 
that those who were sent were Pharisees; this sect was ex- 
tremely rigid in matters pertaining to the Ritual. A Lustra- 
tion of the people in the time of the Messiah, was expected 
in accordance with Hzek. 36: 24, 25 seq. Mal. 3: 2, 3, and 
as this was ascribed in the Old Testament, in part to the 
Messiah himself, in part to his legates, we have here men- 
tioned with the Messiah, the prophets also who were to pre- 
pare the way for his advent. Instead of ovvs—oize, the best 
evidence sustains the reading otd«—oidé. What John means 
by baptism zn, that is, with water, is made clear by the an- 
tithesis which he had in his mind in connection with it. In 
y. 33 the antithesis is Borrilew & mvetuare ayia; thus the mere- 
ly ritual symbolical baptism, and the real baptism which im- 
parts the spirit, stand opposed to each other. But in the 
account given Luke 3: 16, with é& avevuare dyw we have also 
avpi. If this wpe is not to be regarded as merely an explan- 
atory addition of the narrator, if it is the Baptist’s own 
phrase (perhaps a reminiscence from Mal. 3: 2, 3) we have 
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the more special antithesis of a purification from outward, 
gross, offences, which operates more in a negative way, and an 
internal purification working positively through the imparta- 
tion of the spirit; the same antithesis would then meet us, 
which lies in the words és weravovay and és MUOT OY HCL ahEow o,wap- 
zy. The expression “éoos—oldace presupposes that Christ 
was no longer in private, that he had already appeared, cf. 
Luke 17: 21, if évzéviuev there means “among you;” had 
the Baptist himself not yet known Jesus as the Messiah, 
would he have said: 6» ders oix oidare? (Jacobi in the Stu- 
dien u. Kritiken, 1838, p. 851.) It appears then, that we 
are to suppose the baptism of Jesus to have taken place be- 
fore this language was used, on which point, see what is said 
at the close of this division. “Os—yéyovev is to be regarded as ‘ 
spurious, as perhaps also airs ésrv. The figurative concrete 
expression, by which the Baptist designates his inferiority, 
was fixed, as Acts 13: 25, shows, in the Evangelical tradi- 
tion. The untying and bearing the sandals was the duty of 
the slaves, how highly above himself must he then have es- 
teemed Christ! On the construction of d&cs with ta instead 
of with the infinitive, see Winer, 4th Ed. p. 312. (Agnew and 
Ebbeke’s Translat. p. 264). Origen supposed that for a 
BySovia the reading should be ev BeSySapa, as tradition, in his 
time, assigned the latter place in the Jordan as that at which 
the baptism had been performed, and no other Bethany than 
the one near Jerusalem, was known to him. But we must 
follow the unanimous testimony of the Codices, and it is just 
as supposable that there were two Bethanys as two Bethsai- 
das, to which there is probably an allusion in the xépav cov 
“TopSavov, 

V. 29. From the solitude in which Jesus, after his baptism, 
had abode, he comes again tothe Jordan. Of the object of 
Jesus’ coming, nothing specific is mentioned, since the Evan- 
gelist is concerned only with the testimony of the Baptist.— 
If the words be not, as most regard them, a sudden prophetic 
inspiration, they are yet uttered with a design presupposed, 
especially v. 36, of directing the disciples to Jesus. The 
grand significancy of Jesus he finds in his propitiatory office. 
In the expression 6 dys rot Seo it is an obvious inference 
from the article 6, that a designation already well known, is 
alluded to, somewhat like % piSa rov ‘Iecoou (Isaiah 11: 10; 
Romans 15: 12) and it is natural to think of Isaiah 53: T. 
By the genitive zov gov this Lamb is more particularly char- 
acterized, cither as designed by God, or as well-pleasing to 
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God, cf. Zpya rot Seov (6: 28). Alpsw duap. = py xv» is in many 
connections equivalent to dpaipelv “to take away sins.” But 
aipew also means, in the Septuagint, to dear (Lamentat. 3: 
27), hence aipew duap. for pyda. If the Baptist had in his 
eye the prophecy in Isaiah 53, we must adopt the latter 
meaning, since in Isaiah 53: 11 we have expressly bap sonny 
xo tas duaprias aitay voice. The bearing of the sins of the 
world is, therefore, the suffering for the sins of the world, 
which indeed is the basis on which the taking away is accom- 
plished. It is true, lambs were only used under certain cir- 
cumstances for sin offerings ;* but the more readily could the 
Baptist designate Christ as the expiating lamb, if he intended, 
at the same time, to direct attention to the feature of patient 
suffering which had been held up by Isaiah. That the words 
of the Hvangelist are to be explained in the mode mentioned, 
is confirmed too by this, that in Rev. 5: 6, 12, 13: 8, Christ 
with reference to his expiatory death, is called dpywov éopayuévor, 
ef. also 1 Pet. 1:19. The difficulty, however, now rises, 
that the Baptist on this view must have known something of 
a suffering Messiah, and yet this idea was one which remained 
wholly unknown to the most intimate disciples of Christ, in 
fact, to those very ones also, who, like John, had had inter- 
course with the Baptist (Matt. 16: 21—23). Strauss and 
Bauer draw the inference that the Evangelist here also im- 
putes his own creed to the Baptist. Were we compelled to 
concede that Jewish antiquity throughout, knew nothing of a 
suffering Messiah—yet if we must concede to the Baptist an 
extraordinary inspiration, such as v. 83 expressly testifies of, 
there can be no difficulty in allowing a similar one here. Do 
we not find a similar prophetic glance of the spirit in Simeon 
Luke 2:25? (Krabbe Leben Jesu p. 155.) Had not the 
Baptist already announced, that the Messiah would establish 
his kingdom only by conflict with the portion of the people 
whose minds were alienated from God (Matt. 3: 12, Neander 
Leben Jesu 3d Hd. p. 66, McClintock and Blumenthal’s 
Translat. §40). Even though he speaks here of redemption 
in its widest sense—cov xéonov—yet this cannot appear strange 
upon the lips of one who had declared that God could raise 
up children to himself from the stones that lay by Jordan. 
But the position which has been taken anew by De Wette, 
and falsely grounded on John 12: 34, that the times before 
* Levit. 4: 32, Numb. 6:14. Nevertheless Bihr Symbolik des Mos. 


Kultus I. p. 364 seq., shows that the daily morning and eyening sacri- 
fices of lambs had an expiatory force. 
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the Christian Hra were entirely unacquainted with a suffering 
Messiah, cannot by any means be conceded. Numerous pas- 
sages from the Rabbins argue the very opposite. See Martini 
Pugio fidei Ed. Carpzoy, p. 852, Hulsius in his instructive 
work, with which few are acquainted, Theol. judaica. Bredae 
1653, p. 309, Schmidt Bibl. f. Krit. u. Exeg. I. p. 43—49, 
Hengstenb. Christol. I. 1, p. 252—292; I. 2, p. 291 seq.— 
It is true that the age of the Rabbinical authors, from whom 
these testimonies are adduced, is uncertain; yet, supposing 
that the whole of them wrote subsequently to the birth of 
Christ, would this doctrine, so hateful to acarnal Judaism, be 
brought out at that very period when the Christians were 
everywhere proclaiming a crucified Messiah in that preaching 
which was unto the Jews a stumbling block? Would the 
Jews have taken refuge in the figment of a twofold Messiah, 
one a suffering, the other exclusively a glorious one, if the 
doctrine of a suffering Messiah had not found confirmation in 
their ancient exegetical tradition? The opinion defended 
formerly by many (Herder, Gabler, Paulus) that the Baptist 
only meant to allude to the gentleness with whieh the inno- 
cent martyr bore the sinful treatment of the world (cf. 2yS8pav 
aipew 1 Macc. 13: 17) need no longer be confuted, as it has 
been universally abandoned. 

V. 30, 81. We have here the expression of the Baptist 
which has already been introduced, v. 15. The xepi ob elwov 
refers to an expression which he had already employed in re- 
gard to the appearing of Jesus, as inv. 27 the 6 éxito pov 
épzduevos alludes to an earlier application of the same phrase. 
In vy. 31,the baptism of Christ is already presupposed to 
have taken place, for although the jrSov BaxciGa» embraces 
John’s whole work, yet the baptism of Christ must be regar- 
ded as included, in fact, must be preeminently the object of 
allusion, since, not by the activity of John, as prepartory to 
the future appearing of the Messiah, but by the baptism of 
Jesus, did Jesus become ¢arepos before Israel. If we think 
now according to Luke 3: 21, of the people as present at the 
baptism of Jesus, and of the grand aim of the Baptist as 
that of convincing the people, the ¢arepovcsae may be explained 
with reference to those facts. But that John could not have 
meant this, that he rather regarded the conviction to be 
wrought in the Baptist himself, as the grand aim, is clear 
from y. 33, and also here from the antithesis obx qdew adzov. 
We must then take it in this way: the Baptist had baptized 
in order that he might learn to know the Megsiah, and conse- 
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quently the people might also. Kéyé not “I also,” but “and 
1.” It is here proper to consider how the ovx 75 ard» ig to 
be harmonized with Matt. 8: 14, in which passage it is pre- 
supposed that prior to the baptism of Jesus, the Baptist ac- 
knowledged in him, if not specially the Messianic dignity, at 
least a very high one. Different modes of conciliation have 
been adopted: 1) the journey from Nazareth to the Hill 
country of Judea and back, would take six days, the young 
kinsmen had, therefore, visited but once or so, or not at all, 
John therefore did not know Jesus personally (so recently 
again, Hug.) 2) in Matt. 3: 14, the Baptist testifies that he 
had already known the holy innocence of Jesus, but not his 
dignity as Messiah (Hess, Tittman, Kuinoel, Kern.) 8) first 
at the approach of Jesus, he had a presentiment that this was 
the Messiah, which presentiment was first exalted to an infal- 
lible divine certainty by the baptismal act (Bengel, Kuhn 
Leben Jesu, p. 116) or as Neander (L. C. p. 80) expresses it 
“the words ovx 5ew are to be understood relatively of a know- 
ledge not yet confident; in the light of the divine inspiration 
all earlier knowledge seemed to him as ignorance.” 

VY. 82—34. As the repetition at the beginning of v. 33 
shows, we have not here a testimony from another date; the 
Evangelist stops only because, as in this division in general, 
so also here he is concerned with the woprvpia, The act of 
baptism itself, the Evangelist presupposes as known; the 
statement is peculiar to John that the Baptist was prepared 
by a revelation, for the manifestation at the baptism of Jesus. 
The dove, the symbol of innocence and purity (Matt. 10: 16); 
the abiding and the tranquil hovering over Christ, expressed 
the tranquil and equable movement of the power of the spirit 
in him, in contrast with the detached impulses given to the 
prophets (Isaiah 11:2). According to the description in 
John, and also in Matthew, this baptism had a significance 
preeminently for the Baptist himself, he and no other specta- 
tor beheld the opening heavens and the dove; for had others 
seen it, why the emphatic “J saw,” “the same said unto me?” 
This view does not at all exclude the view that Jesus also had 
the same vision, as Mark 1: 10 compels us to believe.* But 
does it not seem from Luke 3: 21, as though the people as- 
sembled at the time, also saw the miraculous sign? But in 
the condensed phraseology there used, there lies properly no 

* Hoffman L. ©. p. 394, asks what can be brought against this view, 


since the fact was the same for both, and the laws of the soul’s life are 
the same, 
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more than this, that Jesus came to baptism, and that the mir- 
acle attending it, happened at the same time when all the 
people came to John’s baptism (Usteri Studien u. Krit. 1829, 
3H. p. 444). What then did John and resp. Jesus behold ? 
Did all occur outwardly or inwardly? Origen supposed that 
only an emotion of the mind occurred, in virtue of which the 
Baptist supposed himself to see outwardly, what was revealed 
to his internal eye; Theodore of Mopsuestia, also explains 
the occurrence aS a xvevparixy Seopa. What is said of the 
heavens being opened, must, of necessity, be taken in this 
way; those who resist a conclusion of this sort here, are ney- 
ertheless obliged, in Acts 7: 56, to concede an internal vision, 
where Stephen, in the hall of the Sanhedrim, sees the hea- 
vens opened, and Jesus at the right hand of God. That Luke 
in speaking of the Holy Ghost, uses the expression swpacixe 
sidet, 18 NOt opposed to this view, for in visions of this sort, 
that which is seen internally, presents itself under the same 
form in which it is an object of sight. According to 2 Cor. 
12: 2, Paul saw and heard, and yet knew not whether it oc- 
curred in the body or out of the body. With this the ques- 
tion connects itself, whether the act of baptism had for Christ 
merely a symbolical significance, or whether an impartation 
of the spirit in the act, is to be thought of? If we regard 
the grand object of the miracle at the baptism, to be the cer- 
tification to the Baptist of the Messiahship of Jesus, there 
is no necessity for supposing in addition, a special operation 
of the spirit on Jesus, beyond that which, in the nature of 
the case, would be induced by an act of inauguration of this 
kind (Meander, Kern). For the zveiu« in Jesus (John 8: 34, 
Acts 10: 38) was undoubtedly the agent soliciting a solemn 
consecration of this kind; by that solicitation, however, the 
power was, in a certain measure, vivified in him, in that sense 
namely, in which it is said, Hebrews 5: 8, that Christ learned 
obedience, since the solicitation to the act authenticated the 
propension to txoxon which lay in him. 

V. 34. The Perf. weuapzipnxa presents ‘the testimony as 
closed and firmly established in its validity. What the idea 
of vids Seov comprehended in the Baptist’s mind, cannot be 
determined with certainty, yet from what has been observed 
on v. 15, may be inferred that he meant more by the expres- 
sion than the Messianic dignity in general, cf. on v. 15 & 18. 

We have yet to ask, in what relation the testimony pre- 
sented by John to the legation, stands to that of a similar 
character uttered before the people, of which Luke, 3: 16, 
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and Matt.5: 11, give an account. It is certainly very arbi- 
trary criticism, when from this harmony is drawn the infer- 
ence that John’s account is a mere arbitrary remodeling of 
the narrative of Luke, when De Wette regards Luke’s narra- 
tive as a corrupted tradition, and Bauer sets down both nar- 
ratives as inventions. ‘The legation certainly was sent after 
the Baptist had already been in his work for some time; if 
now, at his first appearing, the people were ready to see in 
him the Messiah himself (Luke 3: 15) must he not have ex- 

lained himself? And is there anything surprising in the 
fact that before the authorities he explains himself in regard 
to his work and destination, in the same pregnant expressions 
in which he had addressed the people? Is it not evident 
from y. 30 and 36, that he was in the habit of repeating cer- 
tain pregnant expressions ? The expressions, moreover, co- 
incide only ina single dictum. We must inquire further, 
how the baptism of “Christ is chronologically to be arranged 
in John? ‘The opinion of Olshausen, that it followed on the 
evening of the day on which the legation arrived, or on the 
morning of the following day, in whose later hours the Bap- 
tist gave the testimony, v. 52, cannot be entertained, for the 
Temptation of the forty days is immediately connected with 
the baptism, and that could not possibly be brought into the 
arrangement here. With entire unanimity, the recent critics 
and interpreters fix the baptism at a period prior to the lega- 
tion of the Sanhedrim. For this, arguments may be drawn 
from the two circumstances, that the Baptist must have been 
engaged in his work for some time, before we can imagine 
that an investigation by the authorities would take place, and 
especially that we have the expression pésos—oidare vy. 26. In 
the third edition, Olshausen also has changed his earlier 
opinion. 


Gathering of the first disciples of Jesus. V. 85 —52, 


V.°35—87T. John again is standing at the Jordan, waiting 
for those who are to be baptized, his two disciples with him ; 
they can hardly be supposed to be other than those who, on 
the previous day, had received the significant testimony ; for 
the addition 6 dcpav—xéopov is wanting here, without which the 
mere (de 6 aurds rod Seov is not intelligible; we must therefore 
suppose a reference to something preceding. One of the dis- 
ciples, according to v. 41, is Andrew, the one whose name is 
not given, is probably the Evangelist himself, since in other 
passages it is usual with him to omit his own name (13; 23; 


% 
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18: 15 seq. 19: 26; 20: 2—4 and 8). This feature an- 
swers most perfectly alike with the other historical traits pre- _, 
served of John, and with his literary character, in which a 
certain delicacy and maidenly reserve appear. Characteristic 
algo is the reverential timidity with which these two disciples 
walk in silence behind Jesus. 

V. 388—40. Jesus tenderly draws them on to open their 
hearts to him, they respond with the question where he dwelt, 
probably as to his abode for the night (cf. wévew Judges 19: 9 
Septuag.). They will not trouble him on the way, they wish 
to speak with him alone. The formula employed by the Sa- 
vior. in his answer, is very common among the Rabbins, es- 
pecially when attention is to be aroused to something; John 
too has itagain iny. 47. Christ then invites them forthwith 
to accompany him. ‘They go, and feel interested to such a 
degree, that they remain to the close of the day. According 
to the Jewish computation, which reckoned to the day twelve 
hours, which were longer or shorter, according as the day 
broke earlier or later, the tenth hour would be about four 
o'clock in the afternoon. The cyy juépay éxervgy would then be 
limited to about two hours. In this passage, however, as 
also (4: 6) 19: 4, it answers better to take the Roman com- 
putation of the hours. According to the investigations of 
Hug (Bemerk. zur Leidensgesch. Observations on the History 
of the Passion, in the Freiburger Zeitschr. H. 5. p. 91. cf. 
ftettig in the Stud. u. Krit. 1850, H. 1.) the Romans in the 
time of the Republic, divided the hours from midnight to 
midnight, yet in the time of Horace, in common life they 
reckoned the hours from daybreak, without dropping the oth- 
er computation however. That both modes of computation 
were usual among the Jews, we know from Josephus, who in 
his de bell. jud. b. 9: 3 employs the Jewish, and in Vita. ec. 
54, the Roman division. The present péver in v. 40, as in 4: 
1, 5:18, 6:24, is explained by the rule, that the Greeks, 
when they narrate that a person has heard or said something, 
place themselves in the point of time at which it happened. 
Winer 4th Ed. p. 244. 

V. 41—45. Between the readings xpaos and aparoy the ey- 
idence is balanced. If we read xpavos,the sense is: both 
Andrew and John went to seek Simon, and to make the com- 
munication to him, and his brother found him first, ef. xpos 
John 20:4.  “ISvos in. the later Greek usage, like proprius 
at times in the later Latinity, does not differ from the posses- 
sive pronoun. Peter here appears as one of those who be- 
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longed to the circle described in Luke 2: 38, of those who 
looked for the redemption of Israel; he had probably also 
been oneof the Baptist’s disciples. The Hebrew name Mes- 
siah occurs 4: 25 also. In this beautiful scene we behold 
the commencement of all Christian activity in missions. The 
Savior, with that piercing glance which tested men, to which 
the Evangelist so often gives prominence (v. 48; 2: 25; 3: 
3; 6: 71; ef. Luke 5: 22) looked through the disciple 
brought to him. It isa custom of the Arabians and Hebrews 
to derive significant surnames from peculiar events in life, or 
from personal characteristics ; the Rabbins also have attached 
to them certain additional names (Bashuisen Clav. talmud. 
p- 52). Christ now selects for Peter one of this kind, he 
names him Fock, in Aram. xo. But it isa question whether 
this appellation, like that given to the sons of Zebedee, Mark 
8:17, can be given to the character of Peter? ‘Would it 
not rather presuppose a firm character like that of Paul? In 
fact, the subsequent conduct of Peter is in such contrast with 
this appellation, that the penetration of Christ can only be 
vindicated by referring it less to the character of the disciple 
than to that which he became historically for the church, and 
this is also the prominent reference in Matt. 16:18. 6 vids 
*‘Jevd, the full name, only serves to give solemnity to the lan- 
guage (Matt. 16: 17, John 21: 15). 

V. 48, 44. If yaéanoev is designed to express no more than 
the mére design of: leaving the country about Jordan, we can 
see no reason why prominence is given to it? We are led, 
therefore, to suppose that Philip, after the journey had com- 
menced, was found by the way, on the road, where also was 
the fig-tree under which Nathaniel was sitting (Matt. 21: 19). 
The remark, v. 45, seems to point to the fact, that the two 
brothers had brought about the acquaintance of Jesus with 
Philip. This confirms the presupposition which would natu- 
rally exist, that more words had been exchanged between Je- 
sus and Philip than are here given. An earlier acquaintance 
with Matthew must also (Luke 6:13) have preceded the 
‘Follow me’ Matt. 9: 9). 

Y. 45, 46. It is not indeed absolutely necessary that this 
scene with Nathaniel should have taken place at once, yet it 
is most natural to suppose that Philip, who had now attached 
himself to the little society, found his friend on the way. 
Nathaniel seems also to have been one who had previously 
hoped for the Messiah; in heart-stirring words Philip utters 
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the joy of longing fulfilled. For 6 cf. 1:15. Since Na- 
thaniel himself was a native of Cana (21: 2), it may be asked 
whether he here expresses himself from a sense of the con- 
tempt with which Galilee was regarded (7: 52), or whether it 
was the village of Nazareth, which, on account of its small- 
ness (cf. Hengstenberg Christol. Il. 1, p. 1 sq.) appeared to 
him so contemptible. In either view it is characteristic of the 
whole Christian interest that Christ arose from a small, de- 
spised town, of a despised province of a despised people, and 
we may apply here what Paul says, 1 Cor. 1:27. Philip 
appeals to the test of experience. 

V. 47-50. Nathaniel had been resting under the fig-tree, 
and now comes to meet Jesus, who also here exhibits that 
power of locking into the soul, which our Evangelist is wont 
to present as marking him, That ‘Ispayaens is an honorary 
title, cannot be satisfactorily proven, and ‘Iovdacos might have 
been used with the same force (Rom. 2:29). Christ recog- 
nizes in the man, an ideal of his people, a mind to which all 
hypocrisy is foreign. It is not what Christ acknowledges 
him to be, that surprises the young man, it is that he shows 
himself able to read his heart. In the words that follow ra 
—ovxyj are to be connected with «Sov and not with parjoa:, as 
v. Ol shows. Under the shade of the fig-tree the Jew was 
wont to repose as beneath a leafy roof, occupying himself 
with the reading of the law (Winer Realw. at the word Fei- 
genbaum). It cannot here be meant that. Jesus supernatu- 
rally, by a far*glance, had known the outward occupation of 
the man, for how could he have drawn from this merely a 
safe conclusion as to what was passing in his mind? Nor is 
the impression made, that Philp went far from the way to 
seek Nathaniel. The miraculous feature, which surprised 
Nathaniel so much, consequently is to be found in the fact 
that his state of mind was known by Jesus. As nothing im- 
presses a man more profoundly, than to find that even the 
tenderest and most sacred emotions of his heart are penetra- 
ted, this simple-hearted man breaks forth in an acknowledg- 
ment of allegiance to Jesus (1 Cor. 14: 25). It corresponds 
with the internal emotion which might be anticipated in him, 
that he gives precedence over an official title, to a designation 
which expresses the inner character of the Messiah. If Ols- 
hausen’s “doubtless” be too strong, we may nevertheless re- 
gard it as highly probable that Nathaniel in his heart perhaps 
had just been praying for the coming of the redemption of 
_ Israel, and these very prayers mark the true Lsraelite. 
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V. 51, 52. The introduction of vy. 52 with the special xa 
nyer ad7a is designed to throw into yet greater prominence, 
what is said in that verse, which is connected with v. 51. cf. 
on v. 82. As the Redeemer, in the history of Nicodemus, 
leads on toa higher and more spiritual degree, the faith 
which had been excited by miracles, so he does here. We find 
here, for the first time, the name “son of man,” which, with 
the exception of Acts 7: 56, occurs only in the Gospels.— 
That this appellation is derived from Danl. 7: 13, is put be- 
yond question, especially by Luke 21: 27, Rev. 1: 13; on 
the other hand, it is certain that among the Jews the Messiah 
was not designated by this name (John 12: 34)* Why then 
has Jesus, if he meant to designate himself as Messiah by it, 
selected so unusual an appellation? ‘The opinion that it is 
simply equivalent to Messiah (thus Chemnitz, Beza, Scholten, 
LInuecke, Strauss) must therefore be abandoned, as Matt. 16: 
13 also shows. We have then to choose, either with De 
Wette, to hold that he designs to mark his humiliation in 
humanity, or with Harduin, Mosche, Schleiermacher, Ols- 
hausen, Neander, that he so calls himself as the one who ex- 
presses the idea of humanity, in whom it becomes glorified 
(Matt. 9: 8). We confess that the remarks with which De 
Wette, on Matt. 8: 20, has met our earlier view, have caused 
us to waver in it, and have inclined us to prefer what is pro- 
perly the most ancient opinion, which is that prominence, 
1s given by the predicate to the point of the manzfestation in 
humanity, in antithesis consequently to the higher nature 
(Justin Martyr Dial. c. Tryph. Ed. Thirlb. p. 855, Irenaeus 
c. haer. 1. 3. c. 19, Tertullian de Carne Christi. ¢. 5). Ifwe 
explain the predicate “the mortal, the incarnate,” the appel- 
lation is, in fact, more closely connected with the Old Testa- 
ment. Ezekiel gives himself this name in contrast with God, 
and in Daniel too, this meaning is the basis of the appellation, 
itis also thus taken in Hebr. 2:6. The antithesis which 
then exists between “Son of God’ and “Son of man,” is 
more after the analogy of Holy Scripture than the other 
view, according to which the true humanity and the Deity are 
opposed to each other, as two distinct aspects of the same 
thing, and it offers too, a far more satisfactory solution of the 
abandonment of the expression by the Apostles after the ex- 


*(“T cannot, with Tholuck, draw from John 12: 34, the inference that 
the Jews were unacquainted with the term by which Daniel designates 
the Messiah.”—De Wette 3d Ed. On Matt. 8: 20. Transl.) 
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altation of Christ.* De Wette does not, indeed, seem to 
have reflected that by his admission, that Jesus, even in the 
Synoptical Gospels, continually designates himself asa high- 
er being, who has appeared in humanity, John’s delineation 
of Jesus, against which the rationalistic view is directed, is 
confirmed. The opened heaven here, as at the baptism of 
Jesus, can only designate the rich impartation of divine pow- 
er, and the efficient succor from on high; the angels of whose 
appearing we first read in the History of the Passion, can be 
regarded only as a symbol of the mediating divine powers— 
as indeed in the Old ‘Testament sxbv designated originally not 
a. personal being, but ‘divine mission” (Ps. 34: 8. Sack 
Comment. Theol. p. 19. See Colln. Bibl. Theol. I. p. 191). 
In all probability Jesus had before his eyes the image of the 
ladder reaching to heaven, on which the angels ef God ascen- 
ded and descended, Gen. 28: 12, and in that place also is 
designated the agency of the powers of God im the welfare 
of the patriarch. It is remarkable that the avofaivew like aby 
in Genesis, is placed first, for the intercourse between heaven 
and earth is represented, not as something which is to begin, 
but as already begun, and therefore an uninterrupted one 
(De Wette). The meaning. then of this sublime passage is, 
that Nathaniel should come to recognize in that Messiah who 
had appeared as a feeble mortal, the unbroken revelation of 
heavenly powers. Luther: ‘We must therefore explain this 
history in a spiritual way. When Christ became man, and 
had entered on the office of preacher, heaven was opened, 
and remains open, and since that time never has been closed, 
nor shall it ever be closed, though with our bodily eyes we 
behold it not. Christ hovers over us, but invisibly. Christ 
means to say: Ye are now citizens of heaven, ye have now 
your citizenship above in the heavenly Jerusalem, ye are in 
communion with the blessed angels, who without intermission 
ascend and descend for you. Heaven and earth have now 
become one, and it is, as if ye sat on high, and the blessed 
angels served you.” Calvin also: ‘In my opinion they make 
a great mistake who are solicitous as to the time and place, 
the when and where Nathaniel and the others beheld heaven 
opened. For he rather designates something which was to 
continue, something meant to be permanent in his kingdom. 
I admit that angels sometimes appeared to the disciples, who 

* Neander indeed, Leben Jesu p. 144 seq., has applied, in an interest- 


ing way, fis idea on the different passages, but especially in John 3: 13, 
does the second yiew decidedly commend itself more. 
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no longer appear. But if we look at it aright, what was then 
done, continues forever. For the kingdom of God which was 
before closed, was in Christ truly opened.” It might already 
be inferred from this promise of Christ to Nathaniel, that at 
a later period he would be received into the number of the 
Apostles, as in Chap. 21: 2 he is actually found among them, 
and as, from the connection of Chap. 1 and 2, we must sup- 
pose him to be embraced among the p#ody7a Ch. 2:2. As his 
name does not occur in the enumeration of the Apostles, 
Matt. 10, and Luke 6, but a Bartholomew is coupled with 
Philip; the inference is correctly drawn, that under that 
name equivalent to son of Ptolemaeus, we have a surname of 
Nathaniel. 

In what relation does this calling of the disciples stand to 
that detailed in Matt. 4: 18 seq., Mark 1: 16 seq., Luke 5: 
1 seq., according to which the two pairs of brothers, Peter 
and Andrew, James and John, were called from their occu- 
pation as fishermen, to Jesus, and received, as we must be- 
lieve, especially from Luke 5: 11, permanently into associa- 
tion with Jesus? The usual answer, that here only the first 
meeting, in the Synoptical Gospels the entrance into an en- 
during connection may be narrated, has been met by Strauss 
with the objection that in John, from the time of this first 
gathering, and in the Synoptical Gospels, from the time of 
the calling they mention, the disciples named constantly ap- 
pear as attendants of the Savior, and beside this the difficulty, 
that if we suppose subsequently to the miracle at Cana, a 
new and temporary dispersion of the disciples, the overwhel- 
ming effect produced by the miraculous draught of fishes on 
those who had witnessed the turning of water to wine, would 
be wholly unaccountable.* Meander meets the difficulty by 
the supposition, that between the calling of Nathaniel and 
that of Philip, consequently between v. 44 and 45, a longer 
space of time is to be put, during which the disciples had 
again dispersed, and during which the miraculous draught of 
fishes occurred. T7 juépa en epcrm 2:1, must then be dated 
from the calling of Nathaniel. The following conciliation 
seems to us more plausible. From Perea, whither the disci- 
. ples had been drawn only by the call given through the 
preaching of the Baptist, since they now had given up this 
association, they must return again to Galilee ; this they did 


* Bauer |. c. p. 58 seq., is specially strong in pointing out contradic- 
tion and absurdity in the Nyangelical narrator at this point. 
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in company with the Master they had recently found. The 
way to Capernaum and Bethsaida lies through Cana, there 
they stop with Jesus; having reached home, they again pur- 
sue their occupations. Jesus, however, before he takes his 
journey to the Passover, calls them to be his constant follow- 
ers. Luther already remarked: “The Evangelist is not 
speaking of the calling of the Apostles, but that they alone 
went about with him as companions.” ‘This holds good until 
the first journey to the Passover. 


PP eh -— 


ARTICLE II. 


HOMILETIC STUDIES. 
Or Pulpit Portraits of South, Barrow and Taylor. 


Ty limiting our studies to these three names, in the English 
church of the last centuries, we do not express any prefer- 
ence of them above all others, either as sermonizers, or as 
exemplars of the established church. We found them conye- 
niently near each other, in time, so that one naturally sug- 
gested and led on to the other, and this unphilosophical thread 
we followed. We found them “no mean men,” in either their 
endowments, acquisitions or works, and our communing was 
pleasant with them; we will add, profitable. If the first 
question had been, whom shall we study ? perhaps we would 
have gone out of the establishment, and held converse with 
Howe or Owen or Bates. We may do that yet. If we had 
questioned as to England or the continent, the sublime forms 
of Luther, Zwingle, or Calvin, might have arrested our atten- 
tion; but their preaching, which was with such fervor and 
demonstration of the spirit, will not waste away, should our 
filial feet lead us to ‘the fatherland.” 

We are aware, too, that in confining our study to the hom- 
iletics of these men, we have chosen the husk rather than the 
corn, but the Botanist, who studies, describes and delineates 
the leaves and the flowers, we trust, is not to be despised by 
the miller who grinds the corn, or by the hungry souls who 
eat the bread. It is part of our purpose to make the remorse- - 
less miller and the incurious cater admirers of the incidental, 
and in some cases, essential forms and accompaniments of 
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corn, its leaf and blossom, that the Joaf may be eaten more 
intelligently, and with a pleasanter relish. If these “outlines” 
shall be the means of directing any of our younger brethren 
to the study of the names under whose shadow we have ven- 
tured into public, our object will have been accomplished, and 
hereafter we may have a full portrait of them from you, in- 
stead of the following etchings from us. Furst, from our 
port-folio we take 


SourH. 


Robert South was born in 1633, and died in 1716. His 
life began under Charles I, and extended through the reign 
of Charles I, the Protectorate of Oliver and Richard Crom- 
well, the reigns of Charles II, James II, the Revolution, 
William and Mary’s and Queen Anne’s reign—almost to the 
first George. He was admitted to orders in 1658, so that his 
ministry, which began a few months before Cromwell’s death, 
reached through Richard’s Protectorate, Charles II and 
James’ II reign, the Revolution of 1688, through William 
of Orange’s reign, into Queen Anne’s time: a period of fifty- 
eight years, reminding one of the prophet Isaiah’s ministry 
for the same length of time, under Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz 
and Hezekiah’s rule in Jerusalem. In the length of their 
ministry, the number of their princes, the general depravity 
and licentiousness of their times, and the political tumults 
reigning, both in England and Judea, and the boldness and 
ability with which both denounced sin and sinners—these pe- 
riods and preachers are very much alike, but in all else, as 
different as possible. 

If it were any part of the object of the present memoir, 
to dwell upon the life and character of South, as a man and 
a Christian, it would be necessary to take into careful account, 
the character of the times in which he lived, the charcter of 
the political and ecclesiastical relations which he sustained to 
a large number of his fellow-citizens, and the nature of the 
church system whose tenets he professed and preached, but 
so far as the homiletic value of his sermons is concerned, all 
these questions may remain untouched. Before proceeding 
to discuss his character as a sermonizer, it may be remarked, 
that spirituality is no element in his discourses; and there- 
fore, so far as their merit goes, they can be commended only 
as intellectual efforts, and not as religious or spiritual exer- 
cises. It does not appear that any faculties but acute per- 
ception, a vigorous understanding, and a natural conscience 
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were employed on them, and certainly no other faculties are 
stimulated by them. From these remarks, it will be under- 
stood that what is pertinent to the present object, is simply 
South as a Sermonizer. 

The first thing that presents itself, is the general plan of 
his sermons. Of these it may be said, they are logical and 
systematic. He invariably starts with a distinctly announced 
proposition, always simple in its expression, and sometimes 
quite common-place, but bearing a certain impress of common 
sense, which makes it look like a truism. Around this cen- 
tral truth he places his several arguments; all of which are 
equally obvious at first utterance, so that a bare plan of one 
of his sermons, carries conviction with it.- The luminousness 
of his conceptions of a subject, is strikingly illustrated by 
the titles prefixed to some of his sermons: as, for example, 
on 1 Kings 13: 83, 34. ‘Religion is the best reason of state.” 
2 Cor. 8: 12; “Good intentions no excuse for bad actions.” 
“‘Pretence of conscience no excuse for rebellion.” “No man 
ever went to heaven, whose heart was not there before.”’ His 
propositions and his arguments may be called self-luminous. 
- In the division of his sermons, he was not above the chief 
faults of his age. His sermons are all cut up into divisions 
and subdivisions. Thisis especially true of his first efforts, 
in which the traces of a scholastic training are quite appa- 
rent. In his later productions, there is less of this cumber- 
some and distracting formality. 

Another thing noticeable in the structure of his discourses, 
is the brevity* of his introductions and their naturalness. A 
discourse on the’ text, Is. 5: 20, “Wo unto them that call 
evil good and good evil,” opens thus: These words contain 
in them two things: 

1. A wo denounced; and, 

: 2. The sin for which it is denounced. 

Another sermon begins thus: “I shall, by God’s assistance, 
from these words debate the case of a weak conscience.” 
This directness saved time, and at once brought him to his 
subject. There isa remarkable uniformity in the character 
of his introductions. Out of thirty-four that I have compared, 
eight begin with a general or universal assertion. 2 Cor. 11: 


* His ideas on introductions are expressed in a consecration sermon. 
on Titus 2:15; “Tam not so much a friend to the stale, starched for- 
mality of preambles, as to detain so great an audience with any previous 
discourse extrinsic to the subject matter and design of the text; and 
therefore I shall fall directly upon the words,” &e. 
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14. Thus, “He who has arrived to that pitch of infidelity, 
as to deny that there is a devil, gives a shrewd proof that he 
is deluded by him.” Hight begin with a general assertion, 
introduced by corresponding conjunctions, and eight more 
with a universal textual intreduction. ‘This large proportion 
of general introduction is not the result of barrenness of 
ideas, or indistinctness of conception, but is a significant 
trait of South’s mental habit. His mind was full of the re- 
sults of an active and varied observation, and whenever he 
sat down to write, his theme was one of these self-discovered 
rules of conduct or judgment—a rule which usually took the 
form of a maxim. 

This directness was characteristic of his arguments, as well 
as of his plans and introductions. In reaching a point, he 
never moved in curved or concealed lines. When a garrison 
was to be dislodged, he did it, not by sapping and mining, 
but by assault. If he could not storm a stronghold, he could 
not take it. His sermons contain few deductions through 
long drawn ratiocinations. He employed masked batteries, 
sharp-shooters and treacherous shells; but not as means of 
persuasion or conviction, but for discomfiture and disgrace ; 
and for such ends, nothing could be more terrible, scathing 
or unanswerable, than his invective, ridicule and sarcasm. 

This directness of mental vision, together with his incom- 
parable sense of the ridiculous and absurd, gives a peculiar 
character to his style of reproof, rebuke or scorn. The met- 
aphor was his chosen weapon ; its brevity, edge and strength, 
made it as formidable as the Roman short sword, and invari- 
ably it comes in at the close of the conflict of arguments. 
In arguing against a brutish man enjoying religion, he says: 
“The pleasures of an angel can never be the pleasures of a 
hog.”’ Speaking of the difficulty of beginning good habits, 
but the ease of practicing them afterwards, he says: “very 
impression of the lancet cuts, but only the first smarts’’—of 
anger before the fall, it was “like aloes, bitter but wholesome,” 
“dike the sword of justice, keen but innocent and righteous,” 
of idolatry as “the sum total of all absurdities,” he asks, “is 
it not strange that man should bow himself before his cat? 
adore leeks and garlic, and shed penitential tears at the smell 
of a deified onion?” Referring to the contempt into which 
illiterate clergymen fall, he concludes: ‘If owls will not be 
hooted at, let them keep close within the tree, and not perch 
upon the upper boughs.” In arguing against a good life 
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from a bad heart, he concludes his reasoning with this figure : 
“It would look like a very strange and odd commendation of 
a tree, to apologize for the sourness of its fruit, by pleading 
that all its goodness lay in the root.” To those who trust to 
the virtue of their company or society, he says: “It is a poor 
argument for a man to derive his saintship from the virtues 
of the society he belongs to, and to conclude himself no weed, 
simply because he grows among the corn.” 

Another evidence of his directness of vision, is the anti- 
thetic form of many of his sentences. Like a weaver’s shut- 
tle, they are sharp at both ends, and move to equal purpose 
either way. 

Another important quality of his style was specialty. He 
always prefers special to generic terms. ‘To use his own 
words, “the truthless generalities of commonplace’ are never 
found in his pages. Take, as a sufficient illustration of this, 
the words used in describing the general wide-spread influence 
of covetousness. “It will,” says he, “command votaries to 
itself, even out of the tribe of Epicurus, and make unclean- 
ness, drunkenness, and intemperance itself, minister to its 
designs; for let a man be but rich and great, and there shall 
be enough to honor him in his lusts, that they may go sharers 
with him in his wealth; enough to drink, and set, and carouse 
with him, if by drinking with him, they may come also to 
eat and drink and live upon him, and by creeping into his 
bosom, to get into his pocket too; so that we need not go to 
the cozening, lying, perjured shopkeeper, who will curse him- 
self into hell forty times over, to gain twopence or threepence, 
in the pound extraordinary, and sits retailing away heaven 
and salvation for pence and half-pence, and seldom vends 
any commodity, but he sells hissoul with it, like brown paper, 
into the bargain.” In this extract are more than a score of 
specific terms, besides the tropes which live and move through 
its lines. No wonder his style is all alive. 

Beside the directness, naturalness and vitality of his 
thoughts and style, another element of power in his discours- 
es, was the every-day speech in which he clothed his ideas. 
He was perfectly acquainted with human nature; he lived in 
the street, not in his study, and his language, like his thoughts, 
was the common coin of his contemporaries. There is no 
looking after soft, or beautiful, or classical terms. He spoke 
in the pulpit, as men, earnest men spoke in the street on 
change, in the taproom, and around the card table. There is 
much slang even, in his style; but it was invested with an 
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atmosphere that excited attention, secured sympathy, and 
was perfectly intelligible. He was full of idioms and phrases 
too; the following, picked out at random, will prove the as- 
sertions: to change his hand, to trump up anew scene of 
things, to smell out the cheat, to screw up, to send Christi- 
anity packing out of the world, to drive at, to foot it to Je- 
rusalem, to chalk out a way, to take a shorter cut, to make 
shift, leave in the lurch; and such words as “love-tokens,”’ 
“baiting,” “jam,”’ “jollities’’ and “merry-makings,”’ plainly 
show him to be a pulpit tribune, whom neither rubric nor 
surplus could make a canonical preacher. The large share 
of independence, which was his by nature, made him sucha 
freeman, in the narrow limits of the Established church the- 
ology, that except the professional, and confessional, which 
were even churchly, all else was radical, reformatory and pu- 
ritanic, except in spiritual unction. 

The ground then on which South may be urged as a model, 
is not his spirituality, but his spirit. It may well be doubted 
whether he knew anything of sin but its infinite absurdity. 
Certain it is, he wrote only satires, never a sermon. 

A second merit in South, is his common sense and enlarged 
and accurate knowledge of human nature. These qualities 
everywhere appear, in his sermons, and at times, are com- 
pacted into maxims and apothegms, which, for solidity, are 
like the proverbs, for point, like Rochefoucauld—viz, ‘“‘Repu- 
tation is power ;” ‘God is the fountain of honor ;”* “Hvery 
vice interprets a connivance an approbation;” ‘An Aristotle 
was but the rubbish of an Adam.” 

A third good and imitable quality of South, is his style— 
first, the directness which characterizes it in everything—in 
argument, illustration, ornament andterms. He was a com- 
plete master of that “verbal magic” which, by the wand of a 
word, could silence an objector, confound a caviler, and over- 
whelm a hypocrite or enthusiast. One word from him could 
change the whole aspect of a subject. He could paint an 
angel so black, that he should pass for a devil; and could 
yeneer and varnish with epithets, a rotten rake into a royal 
oak. There is an exhilarating effect effervescing from his 
pages, like carbonic acid gas; and like it too, in this, that as 
the latter is good for the stomach, but bad for the lungs, so 
the former is health to the head, but sickness to the spirit. 

* J. Taylor begins a sermon on “the invalidity of a late death-bed re- 


pentance,” “God is the eternal fountain of honor, and the spring of 
glory.” 
5 
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Especially is this hot and sparkling vigor true of his style 
when applied to moral rather than religious topics, and when 
meeting objections, instead of commending gospel graces. A. 
careful study of South as a writer and thinker, by the clergy, 
would furnish their minds with a better knowledge of human 
nature, as it manifests itself in daily life. It would fill their 
quiver with arrows sharp and winged against cavilers, hypo- 
crites and fanatics. It would quicken the pulse of their 
style, show the advantages of short sentences, short argu- 
ments, apposite illustrations and specific terms. And finally, 
not the least of its advantages would be, the breaking up of 
what is known as a pulpit logic, a pulpit rhetoric and a pulpit 
tone; and in their stead, give us clear logic, simple rhetoric, 
and natural elocution. 


BARROW. 


Isaac Barrow was born in London in 1630, and died 1677, 
and was therefore a contemporary of South. He belonged 
to the same church with South, and with this ecireumstance 
the resemblance fails, unless we choose to note that neither 
of them seems ever to have understood the spiritual meaning 
of the atonement. ‘The former concocted satires, the latter 
distilled moral essays. In South we have the elements of a 
popular orator, cramped by formal church relations; Barrow 
never was eloquent; the characteristics of his style are those 
of the cloistered student—calm, clear, and sometimes elegant. 

His style is much marked, as well as graced, by the tenor 
of his pursuits before he was ordained. He took orders in 
1659, one year after South, and one year before the Restora- 
tion. Previously to this, he had studied medicine, whence 
the title “Doctor.” This science probably contributed to 
his intimate acquaintance with Aristotle, who became so great 
a favorite with him, and exercised so decided an influence on 
his style. In 1655 he edited and published Euclid. The 
mathematics were a favorite study, and left eyen more deci- 
ded marks of their influence on his composition than did the 
Stagyrite. From 1655 to 1659 he engaged in travel through 
France, Italy, and as far east as Constantinople, where he 
spent a year. To this sojourn in the ancient diocese of 
Chrysostom, may be justly referred that influence of this 
Greek father, which appears, not only in the frequent cita- 
tions from him, but in the exuberance of diction, so charac- 
teristic of both. 
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Immediately after the Restoration in 1660, he received the 
Greek Professorship at Cambridge. After lecturing away 
all his hearers, he left Sophocles and Aristotle at Cambridge 
for his first love, Geometry, in Gresham College, London. 
This was in 1662, but next year he returned again to his Al- 
ma Mater, as Professor of Mathematics. Here he continued 
till 1669, when he resigned in favor of his illustrious pupil, 
Isaac Newton. He obtained a mastership of Trinity in 1672. 
This was the height of his ambition, as it had been the goal 
of his duty; for the ordination vow, since 1659, had been 
lying on his conscience. His ministerial character therefore 
dates from his resignation in 1669, and extends to his death, 
in 1677. We can hardly call him a preacher, for he entered 
the pulpit very seldom. When he did, it seemed rather as a 
faithful subject, than as a Gospel preacher. He preached on 
the return of the king in 1660; a defence of the Trinity in 
1663. The same year he preached a consecration sermon. 
In 1671 he delivered his famous three hour Charity sermon, 
when he complained of being “a little tired of standing,” and 
two years later he preached on the anniversary of the Gun- 
powder plot; these are the only sermons which it is certainly 
known that he preached. His other sermons were prepared 
in his study, and most of them never appeared anywhere, 
till they were put in a book. Out of the seventy-seven dis- 
courses, not including his sermons on the Creed, I have exam- 
ined seventy-five as the basis of these homiletic studies. 

His introductions are very uniform, generally exegetical. 
In this decided, philological cast, we see the influence of his 
Greek Professorship. In this careful grammatical study of 
his text, he is worthy of study and imitation. He is the very 
opposite of South, in this handling of a subject. South seized 
at once the general principle, or a general principle, and car- 
ried'it right along. Words of Scripture even, had no value 
for him. Barrow was remarkably docile. He was led by a 
word—especially an inspired or canonical word. What South 
fortified by vehement feeling and general propositions, Bar- 
row confirmed by prying into what he calls “the shells of 
thought.’’ As a linguist, words had a meaning for him, and 
as a mathematician, he was tractable under the guidance of 
forms of expression. 

The first sensation which one has, in reading Barrow, is 
one of exhaustion. He works on a subject like an air-pump. 
The general correctness of this remark may be inferred, in 
part, from the single circumstance, that for seventy-five ser- 
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mons he uses only forty-five texts. On one text he wrote 
eight sermons. On “contentment’’ and “industry” each five, 
and four apiece on four others. This process of exhausting 
a subject discloses to us the manner of his procedure. It was 
analytic and specially mathematical. For instance, he sets 
out with a proposition, and then seeks reasons for its substan- 
tiation. He does not grasp the heart of it, like South, and 
then compel you, at the risk of seeming a fool, to consent to 
the steps of the evolution; but having put down his proposi- 
tion, he gathers about it one reason, fact or illustration after 
another, until you feel that it is established. To take a 
broader illustration, Barrow gently places his proposition in 
the scale of reasoning, and tells you he thinks it weighs so 
much, then he diligently heaps into the opposite scale argu- 
ments of various weights, requesting you, as he does it, to 
look at the tongue, till you see it go up under the point of 
suspension. South throws his proposition into the scale of 
reason instead of reasoning, and then, taking for granted 
your assent to certain general truths, demands whether you 
do not see, that if these are thrown on the opposite scale, the 
beam must kick, and such is the vehemence of his deposition, 
that it is seen to be as he says. Hence, to show the pleas- 
antness of religion, Barrow adduces sixteen separate consid- 
erations, with many of their opposites. Hach one has some 
weight, and its weight is independent of any long process of 
reasoning. It is a common sense axiom, and to this he joins, 
or rather adds, other axioms, till a cumulus of arguments is 
formed. Thus Proy. 3: 17. ‘The pleasantness of religion.” 
1. Wisdom is pleasant of itself, as it implies, 
a.) A revelation of truth; 6.) A detection of sin. 
2. In its consequences. 
3. It assures us we take— 
a.) The best course; 6.) and pursue it aright. : 
4. Begets hope of success, and generally does succeed. 
5. It prevents discouragements from ill success, and makes 
failure endurable. 
6. It makes all troubles, and griefs, and pains supportable. 
7. Wisdom has always a good conscience. 
8. It confers expertness and facility in action. 
9. Begets a sound complexion of soul. 
10. Acquaints us with ourselves. 
11. Acquires and retains the respects of men. 
12. It instructs us how rightly to value things. 
13. Determines the fit modes and times of action. 
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14. Discovers our duties and relations with men. 

15. Acquaints us with the nature and duties of religion. 

16. It attracts the favor of God, purchaseth a glorious re- 
ward, and procureth perfect felicity. 

He was analytic, but more mathematical. The steps of his 
reasonings are short, direct and cautious. He never leaves 
out anything as understood. His logic is not so compulsory 
as South’s but more convincing; for he does not excite op- 
position or hostility, either by imperiousness, or the threat of 
convicting you of absurdity. South’s plan of a sermon on 
the same text and subject, is as follows: 

Introduction. 

Some objections removed. 

The excellencies of the pleasures of wisdom enumerated. 

I. As it is the pleasure of the mind; 

1. In respect to speculation, 

a. On account of the greatness. 

b. Of the newness of the objects. 

2. In respect to practice. 

II. As it never satiates. 

The comparison of other pleasures with it; such as that of 
the Epicure, ambition, friendship and conversation. 

III. As it is in nobody’s power, but only in his that has it. 

A consequence drawn against the absurd austerities of the 
Romish profession. A short description of religious pleas- 
ures. 

This plan reveals his synthetic tendencies, his power of 
evolution, rather than of segregation. He does not step 
like an explorer, but strides like a conqueror. 

In keeping with his own respect for authority, he frequent- 
ly supports his arguments by citations. He had the true 
modesty and docility of a recluse and a scholar. He defer- 
red to the opinions of other men. South was a man of the 
world, and enforced his opinions from observation and expe- 
rience. He never quoted anybody, nor anything, not even 
the book of prayer nor much the Bible. But Barrow is full 
of quotations. Where South overwhelmed his opponents 
with a sarcasm, Barrow sought to convince him with a line 
from Cicero, or a sentence from Seneca. Where South 
hurled a glittering metaphor, poisoned wih malice, Barrow 
leads forth a paragraph from Chrysostom, or a proverb from 
Solomon. South is more interesting, but Barrow is more 
fair. You read Barrow for what he says, South for the man- 
ner in which he says it. The one is more stimulating, the 
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other is more instructive. South was “‘of the world,” he ad- 
dressed the world in their language, with their arguments, 
and he carried them with him. Barrow dwelt among books 
and scholars, he spoke their dialect, used their logic, and of 
such are his followers still. 

The language of Barrow is, of course, much purer than 
his contemporary’s. It grew ina different soil. Itis seldom 
debased by slang. Occasionally the vulgar tumult and ob- 
scene riot of those times, is audible in his language, but not 
often; ‘in luxurious cities, where the noise of riot ascends 
above their loftiest towers,” even ina library, the profane 
sounds uttered by “‘sons of Belial, flown with insolence and 
wine,’ would reverberate, but in the peaceful retreats of Cam- 
bridge, Aristotle and Chrysostom, Seneca and Cicero looked 
and spoke from their quiet shelves, through the ages, unin- 
terrupted and uncorrupted by passing events. Among such 
companions studied and wrote Isaac Barrow. His diction is 
remarkable for fulness; not verbosity. Verbosity springs 
from indistinct conception, but Barrow is never indistinct, 
not even indefinite. His exuberance is mainly the result of 
his analytic modes of thought. He not only gives results, 
but he must specify all the modes and means of attaining 
them ; the purposes projected, the hopes excited, the ends 
enjoyed. This dismemberment of an idea, to display it in 
all its phases, bearings and issues, causes his phraseology to 
branch out, with much prodigality of forms, and much delica- 
cy of coloring. This same trait of mind seldom suffers him 
to employ isolated substantives or verbs. Hvery noun has its 
adjective, as every knight has his squire. Every verb has its 
adverb, as every lady has her waiting-maid; and these not 
for ornament merely, but rather for use. Most of his quali- 
fying terms take the form of epithet; recording a feature or 
quality easily supplied, but always discriminating, and fre- 
quently potential. It is observable too, that his epithets are 
mainly logical, instead of rhetorical. E.g. ‘‘For whatever 
good from clear understanding, deliberate advice, sagacious 
foresight, stable resolution, dexterous address, right intention, 
and orderly proceeding doth naturally result, wisdom confers: 
whatever evil blind ignorance, false presumption, wnwary 
credulity, precipitate rashness, unsteady purpose, dl-contri- 
vance, &c., beget, wisdom prevents.” 

There is no feeling in his style, it is simply transparent. 
Figures are unfrequent, formal comparisons still more so; 
yet he isnot dry. There was a sincerity in his feelings, a 
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couscientiousness and love in his studies, and a thoroughness 
in gathering about them all that had been writtén on them by 
his favorite fathers and classic authors, which make his style 
pleasing. It is never enlivened by the spirit of nature, nor 
of his times, but these desiderata are fully compensated by 
the rich odor which exhales from his favorite studies and au- 
thors. Thr appearance of his books is pedantic, being hem- 
med and fringed with Latin and Greek quotations; but in 
his style, these thoughts of other minds are so skillfully dis- 
posed and dispersed, that it has a rich damasked texture and 
appearance. 

As apreacher, he has nothing in common, with South— 
neither his good, nor his bad qualities. He is not witty nor 
eloquent ; he is not popular nor forcible; he does not abound 
in slang nor aphorisms. His style has neither malice nor 
metaphor. He never overwhelms you by the force of his 
logic, or the fervor of his feelings. All these things belong 
to South, none to Barrow, and yet he may be profitably stu- 
died as a sermonizer ; not for his unction, for though his 
religion did not, like South’s, consist in not being absurd in 
manners, morals or piety, it never rose higher we fear than 
morality. There was no Christianity in it. 

The first thing worthy of imitation in Barrow, ar a ser- 
monizer, is his reverent and copious use of Scripture. He 
abounded in the practice of this filial duty. The second is 
his exegetical handling of the text; he always stuck to the 
text in the letter, and if his heart had been fired, he would 
have stuck to it in its spirit. Again, he is valuable as a stu- 
dy for every one who is desirous of learning how to discuss 
the ethics of a sermon, ina clear and calm manner. He is 
so lucid in his conceptions, and his style is so limpid in its 
flow, that converse with him must be profitable. His views 
are never clouded by animosity or enthusiasm. He sits on 
the serene heights of moral questions, with a brow as placid 
as the blue sky, and discourses in speech as unimpassioned 
and pure as a wreath of snow. South may be recommended 
as a Stimulus, Barrow as a sedative. If you wish to fire your 
own thoughts, and the thoughts of your hearers, study South ; 
but if you desire to understand how to unfold the didactic 
parts of a subject, meditate Barrow. In his company, you 
will always find good feeling and good sense. He is always 
simple and intelligible, and if you follow in his footsteps, 
you will always understand yourself, and will always be un- 
derstood by your hearers. 
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TAYLOR. 

The external life of Taylor shows the unobtrusiveness of 
scholars’ lives generally; still, as compared with his contem- 
poraries, Barrow and South, Taylor’s experience was more 
varied than theirs, and in the estimate whichis to be made of 
his character, as a preacher, is more important. Jeremy 
Taylor was born in Cambridge, 1613. -His father was a bar- 
ber, and, according to the custom of the age, a surgeon; and 
it is doubtless to this latter circumstance that we are to as- 
cribe those frequent medical allusions, found in his son’s wri- 
tings. The affection of childhood gave a prominent and hal- 
lowed place to the business of an honest and revered parent, 
in the associations of a filial child. Like Demosthenes and 
Socrates, Taylor’s subsequent life had an auspicious symbol, 
in the parentaloccupation. His development was precocious. 
At thirteen he entered Caius College, and at twenty lectured 
with applause in St. Paul’s. Archbishop Laud prudently 
removed him from the temptations which a metropolitan pop- 
ularity threw about him. He sent him to Oxford, where, for 
three or four years, he mainly continued. He became rector 
of Uppingham in 1638, at the age of twenty-five. In 1639 
he married, and now commenced that life, whose rich and 
varied experiences are incorporated into all his works. In 
1642 he was already a widower. During these threé sad 
years too, he buried a son. Political troubles were deepen- 
ing all over the land, and as they came to their issue, Taylor 
found himself in the camp of the royalists, at Oxford, as 
Chaplain to Charles I. This loyalty brought him a cheap 
doctorate then, but much inconvenience afterwards. In 1644 
he was taken prisoner in Wales. In his honorable captivity 
he married a second time, and taught successfully a school. 
Perhaps to these untoward circumstances we owe the compre- 
hensive and admirable spirit of his ‘Liberty of Prophesying,”’ 
a work eked out there and then. Here too belongs his “Life 
of Christ.” During the years of trouble and sorrow, of 
public calamity and private grief intervening between 1639 
and 1643, he found time and inclination to write his ‘“twenty- 
seven sermons of the summer half year,” and his ‘Holy Liy- 
ing’ and “Holy Dying.” A prison oft hath had excellent 
virtue to draw forth the finer spiritual essences of men; wit- 
ness Bunyan’s ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ Peter’s defences before 
the Sanhedrim, Paul’s second letter to Timothy, and may we 
not add, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and those national church 
elegies, Jeremiah’s Lamentations ? 
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In the seclusion of Wales, as a sort of chaplain to the 
Earl of Carberry, he remained till 1658. But he seemed 
never idle. Between 1644 and 1654, he gave twenty-five 
additional sermons to the public, beside some controversial 
works. His trials kept pace with his labors. The death of 
three more children, several imprisonments, beside the confis- 
cation of his property, seemed working upon his heart, lke 
the frosts of winter on the earth, to break it up into a richer 
mellower mold. After 1656 he gave himself much to his 
“Ductor Dubitantium.” He carried it with him to Lisburn, 
whither he went in 1658, and doubtless among the Lochs of 
the north of Ireland, in his comparative repose, it grew 
apace, for in the spring of 1660, just a month before the re- 
storation, we find him in London, making preparation for its 
publication. With the restoration came promotion for Tay- 
lor. Jeremy Taylor’s second wife was natural sister to the 
King, and a bishopric in Ireland, was both the reward of his 
loyalty, and a tribute to his relationship. From his appoint- 
ment to office till his death, in 1667, he gave himself chiefly 
to the duties of his station. 

In preparing an estimate of his character, as a preacher, I 
have looked through the sphere embraced in his “‘course of 
sermons for the whole year.’’ These are fifty-two. The first 
thing which we notice, in examining this collection, is the 
small number of texts. The twenty-seven summer sermons 
have only twelve texts, and the twenty-five winter sermons, 
nine texts. In this circumstance, we have an index of a 
studious habit. He sat and mused on his text till the fire 
burned, and then fed his meditations till it was burned out. 
We noticed the same sedate habit in Barrow. But there was 
this difference ; Barrow set his intellect to exhaust the sub- 
ject, because his mathematical spirit demanded exhaustion. 
Taylor loved his theme, and therefore heaped about it all 
good and gracious things, to satisfy his affections. South gen- 
erally made speeches, and as no preacher whose pulpit is a 
tribune, dares continue his harangue from Sunday to Sunday, 
so South seldom treated subjects in a series of sermons. 

Of Taylor’s twenty-one introductions, sixteen set out with 
a general truth. In this respect, there is a resemblance to 
South. His active imagination shows itself even here.. The 
particle ‘‘when,”’ which introduces seven out of twenty-one 
discourses, shows that his mind was sweeping through fields 
of time and space. The same is manifest in the anecdotes 
which open several of his sermons. His introductions were 
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longer and more oratorical than Barrow’s or South’s. What 
Barrow did by exegesis, Taylor did by explication of the gen- 
eral character of his subject. He was sure of charming his 
audience witha delightful good will, and an easy attention, 
by the graces of his style. Like the fabled goddess of Spring, 
his touch called forth flowers wherever he walked. His soul 
was alive to the poetry of nature. He loved nature, and 
drank deep draughts of her beauty and health, both in roman- 
tic Wales, and among the lakes of the north of Ireland. This 
rich rural breath exhales from all his productions, especially 
from his practical and devotional works. His love and study 
of nature rewarded him manifoldly. It refreshed his heart, 
and garlanded his style. As the Hebrew Psalmist mingled 
his solemn harp notes with the roar of the great sea and the 
sighs of his native cedars, so the Shakspeare of Divines gui- 
ded his pen to the droopings of a thousand smiling flowers, 
and the countless laughter of many waters. Nor was the 
flower of the field mercly a garland for his pen, but distilled 
in the alembic of his spirit, it yielded also medicinal virtues. 
To him, as to every great and good soul, even as to the great 
teacher himself, nature spoke a spiritual language, for she is - 
God’s beloved child. 

In this aspect of his style, we discover much of his merit, 
and here too, we sce some of his more prominent faults as a 
writer. He seems at times’to dally with the charms of na- 
ture, while employing her as ahelpmate. His logic effloresces 
into rhetoric. Illustration becomes mixed with argument, 
and the confused mass of the witile et dulce imposes on 
others, as it doubtless imposed, sometimes, on himself. Still, 
Jeremy Taylor is not wanting in logic. There is a magnan- 
imity of feeling, a candor of statement, a sweetness of appeal 
accompanying his reasoning, which was more sure to give him 
the victory, than more dialectic skill. And I imagine there 
was nothing so formidable in his polemic writings, as his fair- 
ness and gentleness. In stripping the cloak from the trayel- 
ler, Taylor would surpass Barrow or South. South would 
blow upon him with the fury of the north wind, and seek to 
carry it by storm. Barrow would carefully cut thread after 
thread of the loop, till it should finally be loosened ; but nei- 
ther of them would get the control of the traveller’s hands. 
But Taylor, breathing upon him, like the sun from the south- 
ern sky, would so warm his heart, that at last he would fain 
himself lay it aside, hardly suspecting that he had been con- 
strained thereunto, so gentle was Taylor’s violence. There 
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are no salient points in his style, such as arrest one’s notice 
in South. The scenery of his style is a flowing mead, with 
pure running streams, meandering beneath overhanging trees, 
whose branches, waving in the quiet air, are filled with the 
music of birds—so sweet, so peaceful, so enchanting is it all. 
The magnanimity of Taylor, joined to his deep experience of 
vital godliness, put formidable weapons against dogmatism, 
into his hands. Magnanimity softened by grace, was the 
balance-wheel of his mind. Differing opinions, which kept 
smaller souls in angry conflict with each other, or painful 
disquietude with themselves, seemed only to give him the 
greater stability; like the fixed sun amid the distracting 
forces of the circumjacent planets. Owing to this large- 
heartedness by nature and grace, his thoughts and language 
frequently travelled beyond the rubric, not as did South, 
because he had no religion, but because he had too much. 
Religious experience, both in depth and breadth, marks his 
sermons. His life is accurately reflected in them. Of course, 
he was a close observer, but owing to his meditative, subjec- 
tive spirit, the times served rather to reflect him, than he did 
the times. In South’s sermons we have South’s times, but 
in Taylor’s sermons we have Taylor’s life. A life which the 
times chastened by persecution, and ungodliness, and lascivi- 
ousness, and sensuality, into charity, purity, meekness and 
heavenly-mindedness. One studies South to know men, but 
Taylor to know man. His intimate knowledge of man’s dee 

spiritual workings, reminds one of the writers of the middle 
ages, and of the quietists. All his writings reveal minute 
spiritual observations and description, and his prescriptions 
for spiritual maladies show a most careful study and intimate 
acquaintance with the diagnosis of the soul’s diseases. Bar- 
row is most concerned with the articulation of truth, South 
with the truth itself, Taylor with its practical bearings. Bar- 
row was the most skilful anatomist, South the profoundest 
physiologist, but Taylor was the best physician. Commend 
us and asick world to the pharmacy of the good bishop, 
rather than to the deft scalpel of Barrow, or the braying 
mortar of South. We need mollifying, not mauling. The 
texts which he chose, and the subjects which he treated, 
compared with those of Barrow and South, show how deep 
his experience reached into spiritual things: Rom. 8: 9, 10. 
—“Of the growth of grace,’”’ two sermons. 2 Pet. 3: 18.— 
“Growth in grace,” two sermons. Jude 22, 23. “Growth in 
sin,” two sermons. Matt. 26: 41. “The Fl. and Spirit,” two 
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sermons. Rom. 7:19. “Christian conquest over the body of 
sin,” &c. South’s themes are such as these : 

“False methods of governing the church of England ex- 
ploded.”,—Gal. 2: 5. 

“Enthusiasts not led by the spirit of God.”—Rom. 8: 14. 

“Pretence of conscience no excuse for rebellion.” —Judges 
19: 80. 

“Of the fatal imposture and force of words” (four ser- 
mons).—Is. 5: 20. 

‘A cainst long extempore prayers.”—Kccl. 5: 2. 

“Religion the best reason of state.”—1 Kings 18: 33, 34. 

“Interest deposed and truth restored.””—Matt. 10: 33. 

Barrows sermons are mainly concerned with good morals. 
E. g. “Against foolish talking and jesting.”’ ‘Rash and vain 
swearing.” “Evil speaking in general.” “Slander,” two. 
“Detraction.” “Rash censuring and judging.” “On content- 
ment,” five. “Industry,” five. “Obedience to superiors in 
Church and State, four. This same trait of a deep religious 
experience, appears in his Scripture quotations. South never 
quotes anything hardly; Barrow is on the outside of the Bi- 
ble; he quotes words, he used texts of Scripture as he used 
axioms or formulas. But Taylor is on the inside of the Bible; 
it is the holy Bible to him, and he quotes its spirit. There- 
fore, though in quantity he falls beneath Barrow, in quality 
he rises above him. ‘Taylor is quite as profuse in quoting 
from the classics, as is Barrow; and of the fathers he makes 
a stil more frequent use, but Fath Taylor it is mainly orna- 
ment, while Barrow did it with manifest relish. He loved 
the book of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. He was loth to un- 
canonize ‘The Wisdom of Solomon” and ‘Jesus the Son of 
Sirach.” Taylor was fond of an, anecdote from Diogenes, 
Laertes, or any other old story-teller, to garnish his style 
with “the merrietay.” But Barrow coveted it because it was 
in a book—an old book— a Greek or Latin book, and might 
be deftly woven into an argument. Any one that heard of 
Taylor writing “Holy Living” and “Holy Dying,” would sup- 
pose him a man of deep experience; the same inference 
would be drawn from his ““Ductor Dubitantium.” His ex- 
perimental knowledge was made eminently practical. He was 
a working Christian. Of this we will feel persuaded, if to 
the fact of his writing “Holy Living,” we add such aphorisms 
as these: “‘Christianity is all for practice;’”’ “Christianity is 
not so much a divine institution, as a divine frame and tem- 
per of spirit;” “Theology is rather a divine life, than a di- 
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vine knowledge ;” and his whole sermon, Via intelligentiae 
John 7: 17, before the University of Dublin. 

It is difficult to examine Taylor with a view to criticism. 
He charms you, and allures you off from your purpose, and 
then disarms you. His matter takes off your attention from 
his manner, as good wine takes off the attention from the 
goblet, but when ‘you turn to examine the cup, it is pure gold, 
twenty-two carats fine, and wrought with cunning work. 

He abounds in musical sentences, fine poetical thoughts, 
and fine conceits of fancy. His mind is exuberant, so his 
soul, making his style flow like a full stream, bank full, but 
not turbid. ‘There is great variety in his style. Sometimes 
it is concise, but usually full. His fine fancy, joined to a 
quick invention, makes a thought seem Kaleidoscopic, under 
his manipulations. And then his wealth of words often 
tempted him to hang about his thoughts the most cunningly 
wrought drapery. Like frost on glass, his thoughts deviated 
into all the vagaries of graceful and airy forms of expression. 
He had a fine sense for analogy. He saw them in the gene- 
ral, and could follow them, without confusion, into the mi- 
nutest details. At times he is quite antithetic, and in his 
long sustained parallels, there arises at times a reverberation 
of the sense, heating and glowing like a blast furnace. 

In the use of language and figures, there is a certain rough 
candor and homespun simplicity common to him with South 
and Barrow. A rusticity which would offend modern ears, 
and which, in the change of associations, appears as blots and 
stains on their pages. ‘‘A glutton,” for example, is called 
by Taylor “‘a walking rottenness,” “a perfumed carcass.’”— 
With him “‘a spade’’ is ‘‘a spade,” and “the devil’ “the dey- 
il.’ In speaking of vice, there is a robustness in his speech 
which might offend ears polite, but it ministered to no pruri- 
ency. His language too, is remarkably plain and Saxon, and 
with the exception of certain scholastic excrescences, can be 
understood by a child. 

But I must stop; a fewremarks of a practical nature sug- 
gest themselves. 

As a model for ministers, Jeremy Taylor is unequalled, in 
the spirituality and depth of his religious experience, by any 
of his contemporaries in the Established Church. One can 
study him, not only safely, but profitably, as a religious 
teacher. Every theologian may safely covet his religious 
magnanimity, which could appreciate goodness anywhere, 
even outside of his own exclusive organization. 
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For those who wish to study human life, as it develops un- 
der grace, and who further wish to know how to arrange and 
express their thoughts in sermons on the Christian graces, 
let them study Taylor. In cultivating a beautiful style, such 
as is fitted for the wants of the afflicted, the gentle, the timid 
—a style adapted to woman, to the communion table, the 
chamber of sickness and death—study Jeremy Taylor. 
Barrow addresses solely the intellect, South chiefly the will, 
Taylor mainly the sensibilities. Barrow is the best moral 
essayist, South the greatest orator, but Taylor the best man, 
the best preacher, and the only Christian apparently. South’s 
oratory rolls out. impetuously, dark and threatening, like a 
thunder cloud, with fiery bolts playing over its surface, and 
leaping from its bosom. Taylor’s comes up like the pure cir- 
rus, “shepherded by gentle winds.” Like that thunder 
cloud, South drenches you with a storm of wind and hail.— 
Taylor distils gently his shower of fancy, feeling and reason. 
South scolds you, and makes you ashamed, or angry, or both. 
Taylor takes you by the hand, with a tender appeal; he is 
not angry with you, and you cannot be angry with him; you 
may find his advice distasteful, but he looks you so kindly in 
the face, that you know he is sincere, and you are more than 
half persuaded to do as he says. 


> 


ARTICLE III. 
PASTORAL VISITS TO THE SICK AND DYING. 


oe from the German of Eucharius Kiindig, minis- 
ter at St. Peter’s in Basle. 


By Rev. G. F. Krotel, A. M., Lancaster, Pa. 
I. Tur MINISTER’S DUTY TO VISIT THE SICK. 


He who becomes the spiritual shepherd of a Christian 
congregation, knows that preaching and catechization do not 
constitute his entire duty, but that he is charged with the 
special care of souls. In this sphere we give prominence to 
the visitation of the sick, because here, especially, pastoral 
labor may exert a decided influence upon the salvation of the 
soul. 
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The pastor finds his most arduous and trying duties in the 
chamber of sickness and death. On this account many min- 
isters avoid the performance of this duty, prompted either 
by fear or timidity. But still worse is the case of those pas- 
tors, who think lightly of the influence of visits to the sick, 
and hail all apologies for such indolence, unbelief, and want 
of true christian love. 

How can an evangelical minister neglect to visit the suffer- 
ing and sick members of his.congregation, when he remem- 
bers that Christ urges him to do so, by his own exalted exam- 
ple, and unmistakable commands? He “went about doing 
good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil; for 
God was with him (Acts 10: 88). He not only never rejected 
the needy, but sought them and offered his assistance, as was 
the case with the man at the pool of Bethesda, to whom he 
said: “Wilt thou be made whole?” (John 5:6.) Christ 
proved himself the Good Shepherd described by the prophet : 
“JT will seek that which was lost, and bring again that which 
was driven away, and will bind up that which was sick.’ And 
he thus denounces all hirelings: ‘The diseased have ye not 
strengthened, neither have ye healed that which was sick, 
neither have ye bound up that which was broken, neither 
have ye brought again that which was driven away, neither 
have ye sought that which was lost; but with force and with 
cruelty have ye ruled them.” (Hzek. 34: 16, 4.) If Christ 
condescends to the feeble and sick, shall we neglect them? 
Christ enjoins love as the evidence of true discipleship ; and 
he will require the fruits of this love at the judgment, when 
he shall say: “2 eas sick, and ye visited me.” (Matt. 25: 36.) 
Should not the shepherds whom he has appointed over the 
flock, feel themselves called to bring forth such fruits, and 
especially to visit the sick? He commanded the twelve and 
the seventy, “to heal the sick, and say unto them, the king- 
dom of God is come nigh unto you;” (Luke 9: 2; 10: 9) and 
they did so. He promised that they should “lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover,” and it was fulfilled. Shall 
I remind you of the attention given to the suffering and sick 
by Peter, John and Paul, and how James says, that the el- 
ders of the church should be called to the sick? (James 5: 
14, 15.) 

Succeeding centuries of the church enjoined the same duty 
upon pastors. All the Fathers insist upon it. Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna, in his epistle to the Philippians, says : 
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“The presbyters must be full of sympathy and compassion 
towards all; they should restore the wandering, vist all the 
sick, and never neglect widows, orphans, and the poor.” ‘Thus 
Chrysostom admonishes to visit the sick, to comfort mourners, 
and to aid the oppressed. The Reformers were equally ear- 
nest in enjoining this duty upon pastors. All books of dis- 
cipline, and instruction in reference to pastoral duties, in the 
evangelical church, biad this duty upon the pastor’s conscience. 
Have not the most eminent pastors distinguished themselves 
in this department, and do they not confess, that their labors 
here were most successful and blessed? The venerable C. 
W. Oemler confesses, that he counts the hours spent at the 
bedside of the sick and dying, among the happiest of his life, 
and looks upon them as blessed seed for a future harvest.— 
Here the pastor can show his love ; and here he will find the 
best opportunity for gaining the respect and confidence of 
his people. ‘This will render him most popular; for every 
one appreciates this work of self-denial. Wherever congre- 
gations speak with great affection of their pastors, you may 
be sure that they have secured it by faithfulness and kindness 
in this respect. Many are no orators, but their people love 
them dearly for their care of the sick and sorrowful. The 
sick-room is no place for display, but one where infinite good 
may be done. Vinet says: “Let us add, that it enhances 
the beauty and enforces the obligation of these functions, that 
they offer small inducement to self-love and imagination. 
Here may be seen, in their purity, the seriousness, the aus- 
terity of the ministry. Public preaching is comparatively 
agreeable and easy ; only then can we be sure of our vocation 
to the ministry, when we are inwardly drawn and constrained 
to exercise the care of souls.”’ (Pastoral Theology, American 
Edition, p. 238.) 

My own long experience enables me to say, that visits to 
the sick are not only arduous, but also bring us a rich reward. 
If we attend to them earnestly, we and others will be richly 
blessed. It affords an indescribable pleasure, when a sick 
man, refreshed by our visit, takes up the cross with new cou- 
rage ; or when a dying man presses our hand, and thanks us 
for the comfort and refreshment we brought to his soul. Jf 
the pastor, therefore, is in his proper place anywhere, tt is 
at the sick-bed. Sarler well says: ‘‘If the duty of your of- 
fice, or necessity, or the special confidence of the sick, or 
your own heart, call you to the sick, obey the call, for it is 
God’s call, and bring new joy into the chamber of sorrow, 
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and new life into the chamber of death.” Venet lays great 
stress upon this part of the pastor’s duty, and says: “The 
manner in which this duty is understood and discharged, 
measures the Christian life and the Christian spirit of each 
religious epoch.” (Past. Theol., p. 278.) 

Such visits, however, are of importance to the pastor him- 
self. Here is a school in which to acquire self-knowledge 
and the knowledge of men. Here he gathers materials for 
sermons. Here he learns to know his people, so that he can 
preach according to their wants. Here he finds much to en- 
courage him; and here he is also made painfully to feel his 
own feebleness. Here he receives mighty impulses to prayer, 
and is made to realize the holy earnestness of his calling. 
Let us therefore, brethren, never complain when called to 
visit the sick, but rather thank God for every such call. Joy- 
fully hasten to discharge this duty, and be not deterred by 
modesty, want of fluency, youth, or, worst of all, indolence. 
Let us go in Christ’s name, and full of his love; then we 
shall always find the proper word, and a blessing will not be 
wanting. 


IJ. Tue OBJECT OF VISITS TO THE SICK. 


The minister may cooperate with the physician, in promot- 
ing the bedily convalescence of the patient, by exerting an 
influence upon his mind and feelings; but his highest aim 
must ever be, to promote those purposes of God, which he 
wishes to accomplish by such an affliction. He goes before 
us with his judgments; and we follow, as his servants, codp- 
erating with him, in seeking to gain lost souls for the king- 
dom of God. For, although pains and sorrows caused by 
sin, are divine chastisements, they are ultimately also inten- 
ded to be divine blessings, and means of salvation and educa- 
tion in the hands of eternal love. God’s designs vary, accor- 
ding to the different circumstances and character of different 
persons. It is the pastor’s object to endeavor to discover the 
particular design of God, and to lead the patient to see and 
take it to heart. ‘l'o this he must devote time and patience; 
and thoroughly investigate the condition of the soul before 
him. 

To do this, would not only be too difficult, but at times, 
impossible, did not the sick themselves often give a clue to 
the pastor, by words and expressions, which he must carefully 
note, and which often give a deep insight into the state of the 
patient’s soul. One willsay: ‘Alas! I have been too secure 
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and careless, and needed chastisement!’ Another: “As 
long as we are well, we only think of earthly labor and gain, 
and forget eternal things; but then God shows us the utter 
vanity of these things, and impels the soul to choose the good 
part.” Another utters an important confession, when he 
says: “Should God permit me to get well again, I would 
make a better use of my time, attend to many postponed du- 
ties, frequent the house of God, and read the Bible.” <A 
fourth reveals his self-righteousness: “I cannot tell what I 
have done to merit this chastisement; I always did my duty.” 
An upright soul will say: ‘That the mighty, chastening hand 
of God almost crushes it, and that the feeling of sinfulness 
and wretchedness is almost overwhelming.” You will soon 
learn what kind of work these souls require of you. 

Ihave sometimes met Christians who maintained that God 
wished to direct their attention, by means of sickness, to a 
particular sin, hitherto hidden from them. I knew a lady, 
who for a long time vainly endeavored to discover the partzc- 
ular sin which, she supposed, was the cause of her affliction. 
I vainly sought to banish such thoughts from her mind. At 
a preparatory service, I had preached from 1 Cor..11: 30, 
“Hor this cause many are weak among you, and many sleep;’’ 
and visiting my invalid friend afterwards, I casually repeated 
parts of the sermon to her. She immediately exclaimed :— 
“Now Ihave discovered the sin; at the last communion I 
communed unworthily, for I was not truly reconciled; and 
hence this chastening!”’ She manifested genuine repentance, 
asked and obtained forgiveness, and recovered. However, 
such persons must be cautioned against legalism; and that 
they may not lose sight of their sinful state, by thus search- 
ing after a single sin. 

Many sick persons seem to think, that the visits of the 
minister save them the trouble of caring for their souls them- 
selves. We are to banish all{thoughts of the magical effects 
of our visits, and impress it upon them, that no one can re- _ 
pent, be converted, believe in and love God for them; or that 
our service for them can open heaven tothem. An aged sin- 
ner, to whose death-bed I was called, saluted me thus: “Ah! 
my dear pastor, I hope you will do all you can with God, to 
secure my admittance to heaven!” May no minister be flat- 
tered by such confidence, and imagine that he can do some- 
thing for others ! 

But the difficult task of visiting the sick, is rendered more 
easy to the minister, by the silence into which the invalid is 
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introduced. Cut off from former scenes, incapable of enjoy- 
ing the joys of life, many a soul, upon a sick-bed, is turned 
in upon itself, and filled with solemn and earnest thoughts. 
The proud are humbled; the self-willed become submissive ; 
and the stiff-necked are softened. The loneliness of the sick 
room promotes meditation upon the past; deep sighs arise ; 
feelings of repentance begin to stir; the heart is softened ; 
the eye sheds tears ; the soul longs for consolation, begins to 
pray, to hunger after God’s word, and to strive to obtain 
hope; for it is full of thoughts of death. It is the pastor’s 
work at the sick-bed, to promote and to direct such thoughts 
and feelings, where they exist; and where they do not, to 
endeayor to arouse them. He thus promotes the ends of God, 
and becomes a laborer together with God. (1 Cor. 3: 9.) 


Ill. OF THE YOUNG MINISTER’S PREPARATION FOR THIS PART 
OF HIS OFEICE. 


As soon as I had been ordained, I was called to the sick- 
bed. How was I prepared for the discharge of this impor- 
tant part of my office ? 

I must honestly confess, that the University did not pre- 
pare me, although our theological course at that time was 
eminently practical. And for along time I became acquain- 
ted with no Theological school, that properly attended to this 
important work. I rejoice to be able to say, that our days 
exhibit an improvement in this respect, and that many schools 
combine theory and practice. Hagenbach speaks of the bridge 
from the school into active life, needed by many, and says: 
“Pastoral theology must build this bridge; she must furnish 
the future shepherd with the ring and staff’ But do not 
many of our schools afford nothing but a slender bridge of 
paper, over which the young minister is to take his trying 
walk to the sick and death-bed? Instead of providing him 
with a shepherd’s staff, with which to go up and down among 
his people, they deck him with a Sunday coat, and make no- 
thing of him but a preacher, catechist, and liturgist. Look 
at even modern works on Pastoral Theology, and you will 
see the truth of this. Here is the third edition of Miiffel’s 
Pastoral Theology, and in this large work, five pages are de- 
voted to “The pastor’s care of the sick.” And what is its 
principal recommendation? “Let him strive to conquer all 
disgust, which is frequently excited.” And then follows a 
recipe for the preparation of vinegar as a preventive against 
the plague! Harris, with all his rich experience, devotes but 
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a small space to visits to the sick, in his Pastoral Theology, 
a work of eight hundred and forty pages. The excellent 
Vimet devotes more space, in proportion to the size of his 
work, than others; and his matter is by far the best. He 
does not attempt a “‘scientific definition” of a visit to the 
sick; but gives golden rules for the special care of souls, that 
deserve the closest study on the part of young ministers. 
Ancient works on Pastoral Theology, such as that by Michael 
Sailer, and Jacob:’s contributions, treat more extensively of 
this subject. At a still earlier day we meet with excellent 
directions for the pastor at the sick-bed, and these are some- 
times appended to prayer-books. Such a one is the excellent 
work of Samuel Urlsperger for the sick and dying, containing 
thoughts from Hedinger, Spener, and Marperger. Another 
excellent work is C. W. Oemler’s, “The preacher at the sick- 
bed of his hearers,” in five volumes. Besides this, we have 
forms of prayer, and specimens of addresses to the sick, for 
the use of ministers. The former, if scriptural and _ brief, 
may aid the weak brethren; but the latter are worthless. 
Although I was not prepared by Theological lectures, I was 
not unprepared for this important duty, which fills many a 
young minister with greater dread than his first sermon. I 
was frequently ill in my youth, and during my years of study. 
Though it was a grievous burden at the time, I soon learned 
to know its value for my future spiritual calling. I became 
interested in the sick; I loved them, and loved to approach 
their beds; I was not shocked by their appearance; and I 
could sympathize with them in such a way, that I soon gained 
their confidence. A minister who has never been seriously 
ill, may find it more difficult to understand and appreciate 
the situation of the sick. Let young theologians not look 
upon illness and trouble that befall them, as misfortunes ; but 
apply the word: ‘It is good for a man that he bear the yoke 
in his youth.” (Lament. 3:27.) Besides the above, my 
mother was sick during eight years, during which time she 
was faithfully visited by the two excellent pastors of the con- 
gregation. When a boy and student, I was frequently pres- 
ent during these visits. Often I became her third pastor, 
and read devotional books to her, about which she loved to 
converse with me. Not every student of theology enjoys 
such opportunities. 
But many have relatives or friends, where sick persons 
may be met with; or they hear of such in the neighborhood, 
and they should embrace all such opportunities to approach 
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the bed-side of the sick and dying. Here too, the means for 
our education are close athand. Students of medicine pos- 
sess an advantage in having hospitals and clinical lectures. 
Let young ministers accompany an older pastor in his visits ; 
for even to learn to feel at home in the chamber of. sorrow, 
is of great importance. Otto von Gerlach assigned a number 
of sick to students of theology, whom they were obliged to 
visit, and report concerning them. He however, enters the 
best school, who becomes the vicar of some excellent pastor, 
and makes his first visits at the side of such a guide. Stu- 
dents of theology should be deeply impressed with the neces- 
sity of an earnest preparation for this part of their future 
work. ‘The Roman Catholics, as a general thing, excel us, 
in preparing their priests for practical usefulness in the 
church; although we will not forget, how much mere training 
and formalism have to do with it. 

I am aware, that mere directions have never yet made any 
one a good pastor at the sick-bed; this is a fruit of ripe ex- 
perience. But it is of great importance, that the student 
should fix his eye upon this future duty, and strive to form 
his personal habits, that they may not interfere with its pro- 
per discharge. Metzsch says: “Although skill in speech, 
reasoning, and description, science and education are of great 
importance here also, nevertheless the care of souls, as no 
other part of our office, demands the entire person of the 
minister, and calls for moral faithfulness and depth, spiritual 
experience, a knowledge of the world and of men, holy pre- 
sence of mind and courage, all the humility and boldness of 
love, and a constant readiness for the prayer of faith.” In 
these days, when respect for the office yields to a considera- 
tion of the personal qualifications of the pastor, he must lay 
aside everything that might interfere with his acceptance; 
and cultivate whatever may in future secure the confidence 
and love of the souls entrusted to his care. Students should 
feel deeply grateful to every one that points out to them their 
bad habits, and objectionable features of their character. 
Those who imagine that even the sick and dying must endure 
their rude, uncouth, and filthy habits, will find themselves 
greatly mistaken. But let me speak more at length of the 
personal qualifications required in a pastor. 
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TV. OF THE PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS OF THE PASTOR, AS 
A VISITOR OF THE SICK. 


Some might be disposed to believe, that no special person- 
al qualifications of the pastor are required, in the discharge 
of the special care of souls, and especially, the visitation of 
the sick. But experience, and a proper view of the extent, 
earnestness and importance of this part of our official duty, 
will teach us a different lesson. 

Paul writes to Timothy, ‘Let no man despise thy youth.” 
(1 Tim. 4: 12.) We do not always heed this word. ‘There 
is less objection to youth in the preacher, than in the pastor ; 
and the young minister, like the young physician, often finds 
it difficult to gain access and confidence. One of my first 
invalids, was an old, rich farmer, who did not enjoy a good 
repute. He was very sick, and very much afraid of death. 
I saw that his time was short, and at once began to preach 
repentance to him. He looked at me in surprise, and said : 
“T have been told that our new minister was very young, and 
yet he wants to talk so to an old man.” I referred him to 
my office, which God commanded me to fulfil towards him. 
But I often felt sad, when I was obliged to instruct and ex- 
hort the aged; but sometimes this very feeling enabled me 
to say words that gained their confidence. To an aged, edu- 
cated lady, who long was unable to see God’s purpose in her 
affliction, I once frankly said, that it was exceedingly pain- 
ful to me to be obliged to teach the very first rudiments of 
Christianity to one like her, who had been a Christian so 
much longer than myself, and who, as an elder sister, should 
rather be giving instruction tome. This had a good effect ; 
she felt ashamed, and our conversations became more cordial 
and effective. a; 

Modesty in a young minister, is most successful in gaining 
the affection and confidence of the aged. ‘‘Rebuke not an 
elder, butentreat him asa father.” (1 Tim. 5:1.) An older 
minister enjoys greater advantages, in the special care of 
souls, than a young one; and thisis still more the case with 
one who has served the same congregation many years. 

Sympathy is one of the most excellent qualifications of 
the spiritual visitor of the sick. He who can gaze upon 
great infirmity, bitter want, severe sufferings, great distress, 
a death-struggle, or a weeping family, without being moved ; 
and can only utter cold, dry, comfortless words, in a didactic 
tone, has not been called to the pastoral office. A pressure 
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of the hand, a tear, do more with the suffering, than many 
words. Many years ago, an excellent member of my church 
died suddenly. J hastened to the house of mourning, but 
could not speak, sorrow and tears rendering me speechless. 
I felt inclined to be ashamed of this conduct; but it spoke to 
their hearts in such a way, that their love has has been mine 
to this day. Paul commands us to “weep with them that 
weep.” (Rom. 12:15.) And it is written of our Savior: 
‘Wherefore in all things it behooved him to be made like un- 
to his brethren, that he might be a merezful and faithful high 
priest in things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for 
the sins of the people. For in that he himself hath suffered 
being tempted, he is able to succor them that are tempted.” 
(Heb. 2: 17, 18.) Let us remember this passage, when we 
are summoned to visit the suffering and sad. Our entrance 
into the sick-room should be expressive of sympathy; and 
this should accompany our friendly greeting. But we should 
avoid an effeminate, sentimental manner, which destroys that 
earnestness which must ever accompany our sympathy. The 
young minister, like the young physician, will find the great- 
est difficulty in the outset. My first visits were paid to se- 
vere sufferers, and I could neither eat nor sleep after them. 
Gradually, however, we become accustomed to it, and our 
feelings are less vividly excited. Nevertheless I fight against 
that callousness, which results from habit, by endeavoring to 
put myself, in imagination, in the place of the sufferer. A 
young minister, nurtured in the lap of opulence, and whose 
youth was never clouded by care and sorrow, may find great 
difficulty in realizing the situation of the poor sick person ; 
he might be tempted to express too much commiseration, or 
to turn proudly, and disgusted, from the sufferer. ‘But he 
who banishes suffering and death from his thoughts, and pre- 
fers to avoid looking upon them, was never intended for a 
pastor.” Students of Theology should, therefore, shun an 
effeminate and luxurious manner of life; they should go to 
the house of mourning, rather than to the house of feasting. 
(Hecles. 7: 3—5.) Above all things should a young theolo- 
gian cultivate the nobler, philanthropic feelings of his heart, 
and take-good care that immoderate joyousness and excessive 
indulgence of the senses do not suppress them; so that he 
may not enter, with an unfeeling heart, an office in which he 
is to prove himself a most sympathizing friend and comforter. 
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Intimately connected with this is gentleness, combined with 
a cheerful composure, which is very grateful to the sick. Hyen 
though he may be in danger, he should always be approached 
in this way; it will inspire confidence, and enable us more 
successfully to converse with him concerning his dangerous 
condition, By this Ido not recommend MHiiffel's advice: 
“The minister should always approach the sick-bed as a 
pleasant, amiable herald of the Gospel, encouraging hope of 
recovery, wherever he perceives a love of life, and presenting 
pleasing pictures of death, where there isno hope.” Such 
sentimentality, which is not founded in truth and love, is not 
the gentleness I mean ; this, according to Paul, is a fruit of 
the Holy Spirit, who isalways a Spirit of truth. 

With many pastors, however, gentleness is not a constant 
virtue; they sometimes yield to a bad temper, even in their 
families. Wo to the sick, who call him in such a mood! An 
Arabian proverb says: ‘‘A morose visitor is more grievous to 
the sick, than the sickness itself.” 

Other ministers become ill-humored when called to the 
sick, not on account of laziness or a love of ease, but because 
they are disturbed in the midst of a favorite recreation, such 
as music, reading, scientific pursuits, society, walks, ete. (1 
will not even mention occupations unbecoming to a minister.) 
Let no one suffer himself to be held in bondage by such 
things; but unhesitatingly and cheerfully obey the call of 
duty. He who wishes to influence the will of others, must 
Jearn to subject his own. He who yields to his inclinations, 
will soon become the victim of every temptation. Clergymen 
who.in youth always had their own way, feel the difficulties 
of an office which demands daily self-denial, and friendly ser- 
vices to others. He who is unable to deny himself the most 
agreeable occupation, and at once to hasten from the midst of 
enjoyment, with a cheerful countenance to the sick-bed, has 
not come up to the requirements of his office. A minister, 
whose wife told him that a sick person required his immedi- 
ate presence, replied: “I will come, but I must finish my 
pipe first.”” Anothersaid: ‘That he could or would not live, 
or at least work, if he could not smoke,’’ and yet he admit- 
ted that smoking injured his health. How can such a slave 
of habit influence others? Yes, a good pastor must make his 
personality exert an influence upon the feelings of others. A 
strong will, conquering our own inclinations, is the death of 
sloth, which is so natural to us; for ant says: ‘Man is by 
nature indolent.” Hence so many put off needful duties, and 
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postpone their visits to the sick: a neglect, of which I have 
not always been innocent. Sometimes we are suddenly and 
vividly reminded of some particular invalid, and feel inward- 
ly urged to visit him to-day: hasten to do it; for doubtless 
something unexpected has transpired there. Do not suffer a 
slight indisposition to keep you back, nor speak so often of 
the care you ought to take of yourself. You should not even 
suffer your wife to influence you too much in this respect. 
We should not complain even when we are summoned at 
night. I confess to such complaints, not on account of my 
own comfort, but the thoughtlessness of some people. Whilst 
residing in the country I was, at midnight, summoned to a 
house some miles off. When I reached the house, the sick 
man said: “I only sent for you to ask you, what doctor‘I 
should call?” I confess that this was too much for my good 
nature, and that I was unable to conceal my displeasure.— 
But I soon ascertained the true cause of this sudden call. 
The invalid was a great and impenitent sinner, whom I had 
visited the day previous, and addressed very solemnly. This 
seemed to have aroused feclings of repentance; and, full of 
trouble, he sent for me; but, when I arrived, he suppressed 
these feelings, and endeavored to conceal the true state of his 
mind by propounding this question. In the city I have been 
called to the sick, at night also, and heard sometimes, that 
they had been sick for a long time, without having called a 
minister. Here too I felt dissatisfied, but honestly feel 
ashamed of it now, and confess, that we pastors should be 
happy to go, even when it is out of season. Is not this bet- 
ter than to goin the morning, when the patient is uncon- 
scious or dead, and hear “that during the night he was ex- 
ceedingly anxious to see the minister, but they did not like 
to disturb his rest by calling him.” Phis has happened to 
me; and I have always felt sad, that the people thought the 
pastor was so fond of his own comfort; especially in the case 
of some dear invalid, who wished me to be present when he 
died. The minister should carefully avoid seeming annoyed, 
when he jis called to the sick ; and he must not appear to be 
so to the messenger, for these things are reported at home, 
and do not prepare for him a cordial welcome. He should 
also, when visiting other families, carefully abstain from com- 
plaining about the numerous visits he is obliged to make to 
the sick ; this too, is reported, and prevents persons from 
calling him, except in cases of extreme necessity. 
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Many find it very difficult to visit the sick, on account of 
the nausea which sometimes compels them to leave the room. 
I know, by bitter experience, what this is. Should the pa- 
tient see this, we might easily lose his confidence ; for very 
few can distinguish between themselves and their disease. 
My very first visit was paid to a sick woman, whose face was 
turned towards the wall, whilst I was shown to a chair close 
by the bed. Suddenly she turned towards me, and revealed 
a face fearfully disfigured by a cancer. At the same moment, 
a little child in the room, fell upon the floor; I ran, raised it, 
and carried it to the open window, and thus recovered myself. 
Another female, whom I visited for three months, and whose 
disease diffused a very unpleasant odor, would not allow a 
window to be open, although it was summer. She required 
me to visit her daily; the stench was almost insufferable, and 
I was compelled to ask a colleague to alternate with me in 
these visits. But my severest trial was at the death-bed of a 
man who hada nervous fever. When I had prayed with 
him, he beckoned to me to bend down towards him. I did 
so, supposing he wished to tell me something; but he threw 
his arm about my neck, and kissed me. I forced myself to 
conceal my emotion, hastened into the open air, and escaped 
without serious consequences. 

It is more customary in the country, than in the city, to 
show sores, wounds, and the like, to the minister; and it would 
not do to refuse to see such always, and to turn away with 
disgust. It may be well, previous to such visits, to dropsome 
perfume upon a handkerchief, or take some other precaution- 
ary step. Buta courage, called forth and strengthened by 
prayer, was ever my best protection. 

The pastor at the sick-bed also needs wisdom and true 
Christian prudence. *He should ever be endowed with pres- 
ence of mind. He should not lose sight of the distinctions 
of age, sex, character, disease, station, avocation, education, 
and the like. A single thoughtless word often does great 
harm, and robs us of the confidence of the invalid and all the 
relatives. The pastor should, therefore, take heed to his 
words, without anything like pedantry. It is true, that there 
was but one perfect man, who never offended in a single word. 
(James 3: 2.) But im many things we offend all; and espe- 
cially need God’s pardon for our sins in-word. The minister 
should not curiously pry into family secrets and the like, that 
do not concern him. If such things are made known to him, 
he must not reveal them; and he should never speak upon 
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the pulpit, of sick persons yet living. Ifa troubled con- 
science reveals anything to a pastor, he should conscientiously 
observe the sigillum pastorale. If he should get the repu- 
tation of a tale-bearer, he would lose all confidence and influ- 
ence. He should be prudent also in his outward deportment ; 
he should not offend by sitting too far from the sick-bed, or 
by finding fault with any disorder he may observe in the room. 

If the pastor is requested to communicate some painful 
intelligence to the patient, he should prepare him by prayer, 
and unfold it with great prudence and deep sympathy. I 
have been called upon to discharge this painful duty; and 
have several times announced to sick mothers, the sudden 
death of their sons, in a foreignland. This duty was always 
exceedingly painful, and drove me to prayer. : 

Humility is another ministerial virtue. How it strength- 
ens the confidence in a pastor, upon the part of a poor peni- 
tent, confessing his sins and helplessness, when the pastor is 
humble, and never forgets that a senner is conversing with 
the sinner. Some persons look upon ministers as almost per- 
fect, and, when we exhort them to patience and growth in 
holiness, say: ‘‘Yes, if I only was as pious as you are, Sir; 
you will certainly go to heaven!’ Here it is very necessary 
to tell them, that a poor sinful heart beats under the black 
coat, and that we are by God’s grace and mercy, what we 
are. We should tell them, as far as it may be proper, of our 
own experiences, of our sufferings and conflicts: we shall 
lose nothing by it. Who has not been moved by Pawtl’s con- 
fession in 1 Tim. 1: 12—17? A true self-knowledge will 
lead us to a true knowledge of others. J once heard of a 
minister, to whom a sorrowing woman confessed her weakness 
and ever-returning unfaithfulness. He said to her: ‘Do as 
Ido; I have always pursued the right way, without turning 
to the right or left.” Upon this the afflicted one said to him: 
“You cannot be my pastor!” 

The more the pastor knows of salvation, by his own expe- 
rience of divine grace and the power of gospel truth, somuch 
the more will farth in Christ and love to him constrain him 
to seek to win souls for Christ. Humble confidence, the cou- 
rage and the joy of faith will then accompany him to the sick 
and death-bed. He will direct all his patients to Christ, the 
only Sayior of sinners, remembering that man cannot give 
them eternal life. At such places I have often asked myself, 
“what could a rationalist say here, and what comfort could 
he give to these distressed souls?” and thanked God that 
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faith in the Savior of sinners had been given tome. 1 haye 
been very deeply moved to see how the sick revived with a 
new hope, when I preached Christ crucified to them. Dear 
brethren, may it ever be our glory and delight, to preach the 
Savior to the sick and dying ! 

I£ the love of Christ dwells in the pastor’s heart, he will 
show this merciful love to every sinner, to whose sick-bed he 
may be called. This love will not only give him needful 
courage, but that patience, without which he cannot succeed. 
Sometimes the patient’s ignorance of the simplest evangelical 
truths hinders our success; or we are delayed by a long reci- 
tal of all the particulars of his illness; or our time is con- 
sumed by a narrative of temporal and family affairs, and the 
like. Let not the pastor lose patience, nor harshly interrupt 
the narrator. If his time is precious, let him modestly inti- 
mate it, and express a wish to speak about matters of greater 
moment. If he sees that his visit must be repeated, he may 
as well hear all this at first, so that he may be spared after- 
wards. However, an attentive hearer may also learn many 
things from these long narratives. The patient may talk 
about these things, to prevent his pastor from speaking about 
other things; or he may do it, to set forth something to his 
own glory. But his patience is most severely tried by those 
who resist his work, or manifest an utter indifference, or are 
spiritually and morally blunted to such a degree, that they 
are unable to comprehend little or nothing of what they hear. 
But charity hopeth all things, and untiringly devises new 
ways to win souls. He who accounts that the long-suffering 
of our Lord is Ais salvation, will not be impatient towards 
other sinners. (2 Pet. 3: 15.) 

Prayer is the pastor’s best preparation for visiting the 
sick ; this makes him gentle and patient. Prayer should, 
therefore, be his life-element, in which he moves daily. As 
Moses’ face shone when he descended from the mount, because 
he had talked with the Lord, (Exod. 34: 29): so must it be 
with the pastor when he visits the sick; prayer must strength- 
en him, give unction to his visit, and power to his words. He 
must not only pray for himself, but also for the sick whom he 
is about to yisit. Let him pray for wisdom and patience, and: 
they shall be given to him. (James 1: 5.) Let him pray for 
true presence of mind, which here depends upon the Holy 
Spirit, and it shall be given. Let him, in his closet, as a 
true priest, bear his sick parishioners upon his heart before 
the throne of grace. You have often experienced a sense of 
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dryness and barrenness of heart, of weakness and personal 
want, which depressed you when going to the sick; but you 
have doubtless also experienced, how God gives grace to the 
humble, how his power is strong in our weakness, and re- 
freshes the thirsty. After such visits we have felt, that a 
virtue has gone forth from us. 

But we can expect God’s assistance only when we, on our 
part, do all we can towards the proper discharge of our duty, 
and interpose no obstacles to our success. We should pre- 
meditate the course of conversation we intend to take with 
the invalid ; for we are not always put into a proper mood by 
sitting at his bed-side; and it is very painful to sit there, 
without being able to begin in an appropriate way. We must 
not make too special a preparation, like the catechist, who 
previously writes down all.the questions and answers, without 
leaving room for what the children may say, to disarrange 
his plan. We are often called too suddenly, to have time for 
preparation, but we may pray for the right word. whilst on 
the way. ‘The pastor will sometimes also feel constrained to 
ask himself, after a visit, whether he has dealt properly with 
the patient? Such a retrospect will be of great service for 
the future. 

A pastor should abstain from indulging in too many reere- 
ations, between which and the sick-room there is so striking 
a contrast. I was a guest at a festival party, and, when in 
the midst of gaiety and enjoyment, I was suddenly called to 
a dying man, who wished to receive the Lord’s Supper. Al- 
though I could not condemn myself for attending the party, 
I felt, nevertheless, that such diversions are not well adapted 
for one, who may, at a moment’s warning, be called to the 
bed of death. 

L love to visit the sick, after I have preached or lectured, 
or when I have meditated on some portion of Scripture that 
has refreshed my spirit. In my own experience I think I 
have found a walk more agreeable and healthful after, than 
before a visit to the sick; but even when taken before, it may 
prepare us, for the visible creation is also a word of God. 
Steiger remarks: ‘““There is something solemn and holy in 
intercourse with the sick. He who is about to visit them, 
feels himself strangely moved; the quiet beating of the heart 
is interrupted; and we feel constrained to ask our selves, 
whether we are worthy, pure, and prepared? In short, the 
sick-room is a little sanctuary. 
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V. OF THE RECIPROCAL ACTION OF PHYSICAL AND PSYCHICAL 
STATES, AND THE DEEPER CAUSES OF SICKNESS AND DEATH. 


Thad been a pastor for some time, diligently visiting the 
sick, without ever having meditated upon the nature and the 
causes of disease, and its influence upon mental states, when 
several very peculiar cases led me earnestly to consider the 
questions: What %s disease? and what influence does tt exert 
upon the mind of the sick? For experience and observation 
testify, that the sick man differs greatly—even mentally— 
from his usual condition when in health. An aged Christian 
female expressed to me her surprise at this change, for she 
had never been sick before; and said she would never have 
believed it possible, that sickness would produce such a change 
in us; and that it was wise to attend to the salvation of the 
soul in our healthy days. 

There is no physical state, which does not, in a greater or 
less degree, affect the psychical. Therefore, the diseased con- 
dition of the bodily life interferes with the activity and effec- 
tiveness of psychical life. As long as we remain in this 
world, body and soul are so intimately connected, that every 
motion in the one, affects the other also. The sick body af- 
fects the soul, so that it becomes unnaturally irritable, feeble 
and low-spirited ; and the mental states of the sick are con- 
stantly changing, from day to day, and even from hour to 
hour. We willsoon see this. If they feel bodily worse, we 
shall find their souls disturbed, and unable to rise to loftier 
thoughts; and our visit exhausts and fatigues them. But if 
they are bodily better, or if they have enjoyed a good night’s 
sleep, they are more cheerful, and disposed for conversation 
upon spiritual things. 

This is not only true in general, but we shall also find that 
the abnormal state of one bodily organ may produce one cor- 
responding abnormal mental state. Thus, affections of the 
liver unhappily affect the mind of the patient; everything 
possesses a dark and forbidding aspect ; he becomes morose, 
irritable, impatient and obstinate. Affections of the stomach 
produce ill-humor and despondency; skin diseases are fre- 
quently followed by mental disease and melancholy. It is also 
well known that a derangement of the nervous system pre- 
vents strong mental exertion, weakens the will and depresses 
the spirits; and when long continued and very severe, fre- 
quently leads to mental derangement. How shall the soul 
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produce pure and sweet tones, when the instrument upon 
which it plays, is out of tune, or broken entirely ? 

But the soul also moulds the body according to its will ; 
what shall we say, when the artist purposely untunes or 
breaks her instrument? We know that violent passions may 
destroy the soundest organism, and produce effects which, in 
turn, may exert an evil influence upon the mental state of 
the individual. 

Temperaments also, which have an organic basis, and exert 
avery great influence, present an important study to the 
pastor. Heznrothsays: “In his temperament man possesses 
the wind which drives the vessel of his life; and reason is 
his rudder.” 

If we neglect this reciprocal influence of body. and soul, 
we are in danger of misapprehending the true state of our 
patients, and expecting that of them which they cannot do. 
We shall commit the great error of treating them like persons 
in health ; and will also lose sight of the great difference be- 
tween the sick, and treat all alike.’ 

However important a correct kowledge of these states is 
to the pastor, he must beware of endeavoring to make the 
patient aware of them; for he might thus furnish him witha 
ready excuse for his conduct; whilst it is the pastor’s task 
and duty, to weaken the influence of the body upon the soul, 
and, with the help of God, to lead more and more to the 
complete supremacy of the spirit. An old physician was in 
the habit of saying: ‘Ihe bones must not rule.’”’ The pastor 
must strive to do this, even with a patient who is aware of 
these things, and is inclined to excuse himself by them, and 
his natural temperament. He must teach him to strive after 
that supremacy of the spirit, which can only be attained by 
humble faith in Him, of whom Paul says: “I can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” (Philippians 
4:18.) I visited a man, who had the liver complaint, and 
whose feelings were so bitter, that he frequently greatly 
grieved his family by violent ebullitions of anger. He tried 
to excuse these unchristian exhibitions by his peculiar disease. 
But when he truly repented, and believed, although his sick- 
ness continued, and even increased, meekness, patience, and 
resignation took the place of his former bitterness. ‘There 
fore if any man be in Christ, he is anew creature : oldthings 
are passed away; behold, all things are become new.” (2 Cor, 
5:17.) 
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We are glad to sce, that in modern medical literature, not- 
withstanding the wide-spread materialism, the influence of the 
soul is properly acknowledged, and the necessity of a reli- 
gious and christian influence upon the sick, admitted. Man’s 
bodily organism is no Jonger spoken of merely as animal, but 
that it is well adapted for those higher purposes for which the 
Creator intended him. Not only theologians, but pastors also, 
should consider it a duty diligently to study anthropology, 
and especially psychology.’ Gregory of Naz. says: “The 
priest, in his character as the shepherd of souls, should be 
also well skilled in the doctrine of the soul.” (Psychology.) 
We refer, in this connection, to the instructive works of 
Heinroth, Shubert, Burdach, Jaeger, Feuchter’s Leben, ete. 

The pastor will sometimes also find a knowledge of physi- 
ognomy useful, especially in his visits to the sick. We see 
how the physician observes the physiognomy of his patient, 
and how the latter seems annoyed by his gaze, and seeks to 
avoid it. The physician does it, because disease is so gener- 
ally reflected in the countenance. 

But all this does not enable us to grasp the real essence and 
the causes of disease; we only arrive at this, when we go 
back to the fundamental cause of all evil, and that is sin. 
We are led to this by the Bible, which teaches us that allmen 
are sinners, and that we must, therefore, treat every sick 
man as a sinner also. The word sorrow occurs in connection 
with the very first sin. The whole host of diseases, and 
death at last, are consequences of sin. If death is the wages 
of sin, and if sin prepares the way for it, we cannot mistake 
the connection of sickness and sin. ‘The Bible always con- 
nects these phenomena. Moses says: “For we are consumed 
by thine anger, and by thy wrath are we troubled. Thou 
hast set our iniquities before thee, our secret séms in the light 
of thy countenance. For all our days are passed away in 
thy wrath.” (Psalm 90.) And Paul says: “And so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.” (Rom. 4: 12.) 
Sin is the destroying poison, which has been introduced from 
without into man. This is most apparent in the leprosy, 
which the Bible regards as the principal disease, and which 
makes the living body & rotten and loathsome object. ‘“The 
Mosaic law, therefore, made the leprosy a principal symbol 
of sin. The leper was excluded from all intercourse with the 
clean ; and with rent clothes, bare head, and covered upper 
ip, he was to be a personified sin and wandering call to re- 
pentance, ever exclaiming, unclean, unclean!” (Levit. 13: 
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45, 46.) The Bible does not represent death as an evil con- 
created with man, or as a natural process connected with the 
human race, but as a divine judgment upon the race and the 
‘individual. The dread and shrinking from death pr oves that 
it is something unnatural to man, created after the image of 
the living God. ‘That death is something that pollutes, and 
excludes man from communion with God, was impressed upon 
the Jews by the various laws of justification. He who had 
anything to do with a corpse, became unclean, i. e., incapable 
of sharing in the communion of his people with God. All 
these laws were intended to teach the people, that death is 
something unnatural and contrary to God’s design, who cre- 
ated men for life, and not for death. Therefore, the Bible 
says: “The wages of sin is death.” (Rom. 6: 23.) The 
earthly death of the body was a necessary consequence of 
the spiritual death of the soul, of its violent separation from 
God. The necessity of dying arose from sin. Therefore the 
Bible deprives death of every ornament; her memento mori 
is not merely a reminder of mortality, or sad complaint, but 
of the wagesof sin, of guilt and judgment. 

That we are all sinners, and that all earthly evils are con- 
nected with sin, this the pastor must emphatically declare at 
the sick and death bed; and show the sick, that he who does 
not realize this, suffers doubly and vainly, because God can- 
not accomplish his ends with him. /The knowledge of sin and 
guilt enables us better to understand sorrows, misfortunes, 
and the contrast of the real and ideal of human life. A mere- 
ly natural view of these things, leads to the recognition of a 
blind fate, fails to lead the patient to a view of a higher pur- 
pose, and leaves him without support and hope. But such a 
scripture view, instituting a connection between suffering and 
conscience, awakens a sense of guilt, which leads to a feeling 
of the need of salvation, and finally to a knowledge of sal- 
vation. 

I know how difficult it. is to lead a patient to see the con- 
nection of his affliction with sin; but I also know what 
blessed results such a knowledge produces. A sick man, 
whom I visited, spoke of death as a necessary requirement of 
nature; yet the thought of death evidently greatly disturbed 
him. But as 1 found that he regarded the Bible with rever- 
ence, and, to some extent at least, as an authority, I laid be- 
fore him all those passages, in which it most clearly speaks of 
death as a result of sin. This made him very thoughtful ; 
and finally yielding fully to God's word, he grew in “know. 
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ledge, and soon regarded death and eternity with the compo- 
sure of a Christian. Another, who had served in several 
inferior public offices, called me to his death-bed, and inform- 
ing me that he had chosen me to preach his funeral sermon, 
wished me to write down all the particulars of his life. He 
then recounted all his titles, and how faithfully he had labor- 
ed for his fellow-citizens. When he was done, I said: ‘Sure- 
ly, this is not all?’ “Ah!” he replied, “I could tell much 
more, but let the most important suffice.” ‘We cannot do 
that,’ I replied, “for you have forgotten to mention the prin- 
cipal thing.” “What is that?” he asked in surprise. ‘That 
you are a poor sinner,” I firmly replied. He seemed confused, 
but at once rejoined: “But there is a great difference among 
sinners!’ ‘Yes,’ I said, “there are penitent and impeni- 
tent, humble and self-righteous sinners. Tell me, do you 
think that you must die on account of your virtwes, or your 
sins?” And now I conversed with him about the passage, 
“the wages of sin is death.” His eyes were opened ; and as 
his life was prolonged for several weeks, he was able to draw 
up the particulars of his life, which were now enumerated 
modestly and humbly, the “‘poor sinner’ not being forgotten. 

But the Bible also points out the connection between the 
sins of mankind, and the fall in the Spirit-world. It reveals 
a kingdom of evil, where sin originally drew near to man, 
and which continues to exert a powerful influence. Seripture 
and the Christian Church of all ages, testify, “we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, etc.’’ (Ephes. 6: 11, 12.) 

The question here arises: Are all evils here, and especially 
bodily diseases, always and under all circumstances immedt- 
ate effects produced by the devil and his angels? Some pas- 
tors unreservedly affirm, whilst others as readily deny this. 
The former appeal to the Bible, and especially to Job. (Chap. 
2:7.) They also refer to the woman who was sick eighteen 
years, and how Christ said that Satan had bound her so long. 
(Luke 13: 16.) But they lay most stress upon the case of 
the demoniacs. They also refer to Paul, when he speaks of 
the “messenger of Satan to buffet me,”’ (2 Cor. 12: 7) refer- 
ring this to a bodily evil. Who can deny demoniae influ- 
ences, in the face of these and other passages ? But we must 
not forget, that against these were arrayed powers of the 
Spirit of God, for the recognition and expulsion of evil spir- 
its, such as no man in our day possesses. I would not be un- 
derstood to say, that such evil influences cannot be exerted 
now, and that the roaring and devouring lion no longer goes 
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about the world. But of this I am sure, that the devil can- 
not injure the souls, nor the bodies of those who are in Christ. 
If we have been delivered from the power of darkness, (Co- 
los. 1 : 13) so important a part of our being as our body, can- 
not fall into the hands of the devil. Paul says, that the 
devil worketh, bodily and spiritually, in the children of dis- 
obedience.” (Ephes. 2: 2.) 

I cannot therefore subscribe to the opinion, that all bodily 

diseases are immediate works of the devil. Still less could I 
consent to the expression of such an opinion at the sick-bed; 
not even in cases in which I would feel obliged to ascribe it 
to demoniac influence. God knew Satan’s desire in reference 
to Job, but he neither told Job nor his friends, that Satan 
had anything to do with him. Had God done so, Job’s life 
and book would have had a different termination ; then Job 
would have said: The Lord gave; Satan hath taken away— 
his name be accursed! ‘To tell the patient that his sickness 
comes from the devil, can only do harm. Some are greatly 
excited, and fall into despair; whilst the self-righteous are 
very glad to roll all the blame upon Satan. 
Is it not remarkable, that our Savior never said a word about 
the deyil, to the many sick whom he healed; but always 
places their diseases in immediate connection with their sins! 
To him who had been sick thirty and eight years, he said, 
after he had healed him: ‘Sim no more, lest a worse thing 
come unto thee;” (John 5: 14.) and to the man sick of the 
palsy: ‘Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
(Matt. 9: 2.) Diseases which lead so many to repentance 
and salvation, are not the means generally employed by Sa- 
tan, in tempting the children of men. 

Let me close this section with the following quotation from 
Job: 

Man “is chastened also with pain upon his bed, and the 
multitude of his bones with strong pain: so that his life ab- 
horreth bread, and his soul dainty meat. His flesh is con- 
sumed away, that it cannot be seen; and his bones that were 
not seen stick out. Yea, his soul draweth near unto the grave, 
and his life to the destroyer. Lo, all these things worketh 
God oftentimes with man, to bring back his soul from the 
pit, to be enlightened with the light of the living.” (Chap. 33.) 
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ARTICLE IV. 
REMINISCENCES OF LUTHERAN CLERGYMEN. 
CHRISTIAN STREIT. 


Few men have labored in the ministry of the Lutheran 
Church more generally beloved than the subject of the present 
sketch. Although nearly half a century has passed away 
since he was seen among us, yet his memory is still fresh, and 
his name excites the deepest sensibility in that region where, 
for twenty-seven years, he so faithfully proclaimed the truth 
as it is in Jesus, and gave to the Church of his love a name 
and a position. We only regret that at this late period, we 
have not been able to gather more material for a full and 
connected biography of one, who deserves to live in the affec- 
tions of the Church. ‘The few fragments we have been able 
to secure, may be worthy of preservation in this permanent 
form. 

Christian Streit was one of our first native Lutheran cler- 
gymen, and was born on the 7th of June, 1749, in the State 
of New Jersey. He was of Swiss extraction, but the time, 
when his ancestors immigrated to this country, is unknown. 
All that we have been able to ascertain in reference: to his 
early life is, that he received his classical education at the 
College in Philadelphia,* where he was graduated in 1768. 
We have now lying on our table, the Diploma he received at 
the time of his graduation, a copy of which we give, as an 
interesting relic of the past. It will gratify those of our 
readers who have a taste for such things: 


Omnibus ad quos praesentes Literae pervenertint 
Praefectus, Vice-Pracfectus et Professores Collegit et Acad- 
emiae Philadelphiensis. 


SALUTEM. 


Cum probus ac ingenuus Vir Christianus Streit huma- 
niortbus Literrs Philosophiae et Eloquentiae apud nos per 
complures Annos feliciter incubuisset ae demum ad examen 


* The name of the Institution was changed, by a Charter granted in 
1779, to that of the University of Pennsylvania, 
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revocatus, atque Suffragiis universis comprobatus Bacealau- 
reatus gradu in publicis comitiis vigesimo nono die Novem- 
bris Anno 1768 dignatus esset ; et cum ex eo tempore per 
triennium, Virum sese bonwm ostenderit atque in Studtis ho- 
nestis Multa cum Laude, exercuerit Nes; rgitur hisce Ratio- 
nibus commoti, in publicis comitiis vigesimo octavo die Junti 
Anno 1771 celebratis, eundem probum virum ex Curatorum 
Mandato Magistrum in Artibus liberalibus renunciavimus 
atque constituimus, cwmque Singulis Honoribus et Privilegi- 
is, ad istum Gradum inter nos periinentibus, frui et gaudere 
jussimus. In cujus ret testimonium, his Lnteris Majort 
Collegtt et Academiae Sigillo Munitis Singulorum Nomina 
Subscripsimus 


Guu. Surry, 8. T. P. Collegii et Academiz Preefectus. 
Fra. Arison, 8. T. P. Coll. et Acad. Vice Prefect. et 
Acad. Rector. 

Jac. Davipson, Lit. Hum. Prof. 

EBEN. Kinnersty, Ling. Angl. et Orat. Prof.- 


Gu. Surpren, M. D. Anat. Prof., ete. 
ApaM Kuny, M. D. Mat. Med. and Bot. Prof. 
Brnsamints Rusu, M. D. Chemiz Professor. 


Mr. Streit pursued his Theological studies under the direc- 
tion of him who, by general consent, is designated the Patri- 
arch of the American Lutheran Church, and was subsequently” 
licensed to preach the Gospel by the Synod of Pennsylvania. 
In the year 1769 he took charge of our Lutheran interests 
in Haston, Pa., where he labored for ten years. Whilst he 
was pastor of this congregation, the Union Church, owned in 
common by the Lutherans and German Reformed, was built, 
the consecration of which took place in 1776.* 

During our Revolutionary struggle, Mr. Streit was ap- 
pointed Chaplain in the army, and was, for a season, in the 
service of the third Virginia regiment. Afterwards he was 
settled as pastor of a congregation in Charleston, 8. C. Du- 
ring the sacking of the city, in 1780, he was taken prisoner 
by the British, and retained as such, until exchanged. The 
cause of his capture was, undoubtedly, his unwavering patri- 
otism and firm attachment to the principles of the American 
Revolution. It is a source of congratulation to the Lutheran 
Church, that those who ministered at her altars, during that 
memorable and trying period, with scarecely an exception, 


* Vide Rey. Di. Richards’ discourse, delivered at Easton, Pa, in 1851. 
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were the devoted friends of their country. They believed 
“that all men are created free and equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
and in the support of these sentiments, ‘with a firm reliance 
on Divine Providence,” they were determined to contend ; 
they were willing to make sacrifices, to part with what the 
world regards as most dear, and, if necessary, to surrender 
even life itself. 

Driven from the South in consequence of the condition of 
things, Mr. Streit came to the State of Penna., and. in the 
month of July, 1782, took the care of the congregation at 
New Hanover, with three other associated Churches. Here 
he remained for some time, but onthe 19th of July, 1785, 
he assumed the pastorate of Winchester, Va., which also in- 
cluded a part of General Muhlenberg’s* charge at Strasburg, 
where he continued to labor, until, in the midst of his useful- 
ness, he was cut down by the hand of death. Although the 
congregation in Winchester is one of the most ancient in the 
Lutheran Church, having as early as 1762 been received into 
Synodical connexion, it did not make much advancement un- 
til Mr. Streit became its pastor. The members had, however, 
with a most commendable spirit, kept together, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous discouragements they encountered in their 


*General John Peter Muhlenberg was a son of Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg, D. D., and in 1768 was ordained to the work of the ministry. 
For a season he labored as pastor of the Lutheran Church at New Ger- 
mantown, N. J., and the vicinity, but subsequently took charge of con- 
gregations in Shenandoah County, Va. He continued in this field of 
labor till 1775, when his fondness for military life, and his sympathies 
with the American Revolution, induced him to accept a commission as 
Colonel in the army, and to engage personally in the service of his 
country. Itis said he preached a valedictory to his congregation, in 
which he most eloquently depicted the wrongs inflicted upon our country 
by Great Britain, and remarked that “there was a time for all things; a 
time to preach and a time to pray, but there was also a time to fight, and 
that time had now come.” ‘Then, having pronounced the benediction, 
he deliberately laid aside the gown which had thus far concealed his mil- 
itary dress, and proceeding to the door of the church, ordered the drums 
to beat for recruits. Being much beloved by his people, he had no diffi- 
culty in filling his regiment. Nearly three hundred enlisted, with whom 
he immediately marched to the defence of Charleston, 8. C. He con- 
tinued in the service of the army till the declaration of peace, haying 
during the war acquired considerable distinction as a brave officer. He 
was afterwards elected to important and responsible positions in the 
Government, being chosen by his constituents to represent them in our 
State and National Councils, and honored with several Executive ap- 
pointments. He died in Philadelphia, in 1807. 
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early history. They were frequently destitute of a regular 
pastor, and had to depend upon transient supplies. Occasion- 
ally they were furnished with the services of a minister con- 
nected with other denominations, who sympathized with them 
in their difficulties, and were glad to show their friendly feel- 
ing and kind interest. The church in Winchester has always 
had the most pleasant relations with other Evangelical com- 
munions, and it is here incidentally mentioned, as an inter- 
ésting fact, that Rev. William Meade, now the venerable 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of 
Virginia, at a later period, administered, in accordance with 
our own form, the Lord’s Supper, to the members of the 
Church. The congregation, after Mr. Streit took charge of 
it, soon acquired strength. It rapidly increased, and occu- 
pied a very respectable position in the community. At the 
first two communions which he held, there were sixty-five 
added to the church by the rite of confirmation, by which the 
membership was more than doubled.* 

Mr. Streit’s labors were not confined to Winchester and 
the immediate vicinity. The field of his operations embraced 
a circuit of more than fifty miles. He acted as Bishop of all 
our churches in that portion of the Valley.of Virginia, and 
laid the foundation of numerous congregations in the adjoin- 
ing country. He at first preached in the German as well as 
the English language. At that time the German was better 
understood by some of the congregation, and he had some 
difficulty, as was the case with our earlier ministers generally, 
in introducing the oe ie But, in the course of time, a 
change occurred in the viéws and circumstances of the people, 
and in the later years of his life, he officiated exclusively in 
the English language, although in the meantime our church 
lost ground, many of our younger members, in consequence 
of their ignorance of the German, having been driven to seek 
a home among other denominations of Christians. 

For twenty-seven years Mr. Streit labored in this region 
diligently and successfully in his ministrations of faith and 
work of love, regarded by all as a truly good man, sincere, 
humble and honest, a spotless christian, a faithful preacher, 
and an untiring and devoted pastor. His daily example was 
always in keeping with his religious profession. On the 10th 


* Vide Rev. ©. P. Krauth’s discourse, suggested by the burning of the 
* Qld Lutheran Church, Winchester, Va., 1854. 
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of March, 1812, he was called from the toils and sorrows of 
earth to the rest and enjoyment of heaven. During his last 
moments, just before he ceased to breathe, he requested his 
daughter to sing to him his favorite hymn, “When I can read 
my title clear,” &c. His mind was at perfect peace, full of 
humble trust and filial hope. He died rejoicing in his Savior. 
Amid an immense multitude of people, who wept that they 
should see his face no more, his remains were committed to 
the tomb, in front of the pulpit from which he had so often 
communicated the message of salvation through Jesus Christ. 
The following beautiful lines, composed by his friend, Judge 
Tucker, who was well acquainted with his excellencies, and 
the influence he exerted, were written as if inscribed upon 
the tablet which covered the remains: 


Within these walls, where late his warning voice 
Our Pastor raised, that voice is heard no more. 
His meek and placid eye, his lips whence flowed 
In accents gentle as the dew of Heaven, 

The mild and benignant doctrines of the cross, 
Are closed in death; and on his slender frame, 
So oft in humble supplication bent 

Before the throne of God’s most bounteous grace, 
The insatiate monster lays his icy hand. 

This consecrated house, within whose walls 

The pealing organ swells the note of praise, 

Is now his monument! The holy aisle 

No more his people crowd, no lenger join 

With awful reverence the benignant prayer 
Poured from a father’s fond and pious heart. 

To this sad spot, they now repair to view 

The sad memorials of that father lost. 

Does hoary age or pensive youth approach 

To read these lines, upon his loved remains 

To drop a tear of fond regret, and draw 

New lessons of instruction from his tomb? 
Speak gentle spirit, from the silent grave, 

And let thy death, than any mortal tongue 

More eloquent, thy last best precepts give. 

Bid them, like thee, pursue with steadfast course 
The paths of virtue, and like thee, acquire 

The Christian’s best possession, a soul 

To peace attuned by meek-eyed gentleness 

And humble resignation to his God ! 
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Tell them, that then his terrors death shall lose, 
And from the direst foe become the best 

Of friends. Tell them the everlasting gates 
Of Heaven shall turn harmonious to receive 
Their souls, like thine, into the realms of bliss.” 


Mr. Streit was a man of delicate, feeble frame, with a pla- 
cid expression of countenance. He possessed a quiet and 
gentle disposition, inclined somewhat to melancholy, a mild 
and amiable spirit, which often made him appear less decided 
in his character, and bland and affable manners. His nature 
was that of genuine kindness, and he sought the happiness 
of all around him. In his ordinary intercourse with his fel- 
low-men, no one could have been more considerate, concilia- 
tory and ready. to every kind office. He was,honored and 
admired by all in the wide circle in which he moved, who al- 
ways bore unequivocal testimony to his sterling virtues and 
his eminently useful life. By his own people he was most 
tenderly loved, who thought, at the time of his death, that 
his place could never be supplied. He took a very deep in- 
terest in the welfare of his flock, and to their improvement 
he deyoted himself with untiring zeal. Much of his time was 
given to the instruction of the young. The study of the 
Catechism was made very prominent in his labors. He con- 
sidered it important that members of the church should be 
made thoroughly acquainted with the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity. It was his practice, whilst at Winchester, every 
year, to take two classes through the Catechism. He was 
passionately fond of music, and indefatigable in his efforts to 
improve the congregational singing. When without an or- 
ganist, he usually read the hymn from the pulpit, and then 
repaired to the gallery, where, after having played the organ 
and led the singing, he returned and proceeded with the ser- 
vices. He possessed singular mechanical genius, and is said 
to have constructed a small organ for the use of one of his 
congregations, although he had never received any instruc- 
tions in the art. 

The subject of our narrative was marricd three times. His 
first wife was Anna Maria Hoff, to whom he was united at 
Charleston, 8. C., in 1778. She died at New Hanover, Pa., 
in 1782, and the following year he married Salona Graff, of 
Philadelphia. Of her he was bereaved in 1788, and was mar- 
ried the third time in 1789, to Susan Burr, of Winchester, 
who survived him. She is represented as having been a wo- 
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man of extraordinary energy andperseverance. By her own 
exertions she supported her large family, although after her 
husband’s death, various persons, of different denominations, 
came forward and offered to take the children and educate 
them, at their own expense, as an evidence of the highregard 
they entertained for the memory of their father. 

Our bricf sketch we cannot, perhaps, more appropriately, 
conclude, than by giving the following obituary notice which 
appear ed in a secular sheet, at the time of Mr. Streit’s death 

“Departed this life on Tuesday night, the Rev. Christian 
Streit, pastor of the Lutheran congregation in Winchester, 
after a severe illness of twelve days, in the sixty-third year 
of his age, leaving a disconsolate widow, with a large, promi- 
sing family of children, toylament an irreparable loss, On 
Thursday at 11 0 ‘clock, his remains were deposited in a tomb 
in an aisle fronting the pulpit, in the Lutheran Chureh, at- 
tended by an unusually large concourse of people. His corpse 
was preceded by the clerg gy of the place, and also by the 
young ladies of the Female Academy, of which he, in con- 
nexion with Rev. Dr. Hill, had had the charge. Few deaths 
have occurred in this place that excited more feeling. Mr. 
Streit’s character, as a Christian, was not only irreproachable, 
but highly exemplary, as aclergyman, ministerial and respec- 
table, as a neighbor, charitable and benevolent, and through- 
out, that of an eminently honest man. In his death, as well 
as his life, he displayed the power of the religion of Christ.” 


XXXVI. 
JOHN RUTHRAULE. 


The subject of the present sketch forms a connecting link 
between a former and the present generation. He entered 
the ministry towards the close of the last century, having 
been received as a member of the Church by one of our ear- 
lier Lutheran ministers, who immigrated to this country 
shortly after the arrival of Rev. Dr. Muhlenberg. Imbued 
with the spirit, there is every reason to believe that he adop- 
ted the practice of the fathers. He labored long and faith- 
fully in the Church, and, after having “served his own gene- 
ration” for more than half a century in the ministry of recon- 
ciliation, passed into the rest which is promised to the people 
of God. — 
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Mr. Ruthrauff was born in Northampton County, Penna., 
on the 14th of January, 1764, when this country was yet 
under the dominion of Great Britain. His parents were pious 
Germans, who trained up their son under the influence and 
ordinances of Christianity, and instilled into his mind those 
moral and religious principles which formed the basis of his 
character. He became in early life deeply impressed with 
Divine things, and at the age of fifteen, made a public pro- 
fession of his faith. Ina record in-his own hand, still pre- 
served, he says: ‘In the year 1779 I was instructed, and on 
Whit-Sunday I was confirmed in the Lutheran faith, and ad- 
mitted to the Holy Communion, by Rev. Pastor Nicholas 
Kurtz,* when it pleased God to call me, who was dead, from 
death unto life.’”’ He continued, however, to be still exer- 
cisedin mindin reference to his spiritual state, his convictions 
deepened, and he was led by the truth and the Spirit to ob- 
tain a clearer insight into his heart, and to understand more 
fully his eternal interests. He tells us that “in the month of 
August of the same year, it pleased the Lord to reveal to 
him his sins and misery.” He seems, at this period, to have 
given himself up unreservedly to the service of his Master, 
and henceforth his thoughts and desires were turned to the 
work of the ministry. He was at this time a resident of 
York County, whither his parents had removed some years 
previously, and was engaged in agricultural pursuits. He did 
not commence his Theological course until the year 1790, 
when he left the farm, and came to town, for the purpose of 
pursuing his studies with Rev. Jacob Geering,+ then pastor of 
the Lutheran Church in York, and so distinguished for his 
learning and eloquence. Under his instructions he continued 
for three years. His first sermon he preached in 1793, in 
reference to which he remarks, in his diary, ‘God was pres- 
ent and graciously assisted me.” For a couple of years after 
his introduction into the ministry, he was pastor of churches 
in York County, and subsequently preached, for a season, at 
Carlisle. In the month of June, 1795, he received and ac: 
cepted a call to Greencastle and other congregations, in some 
of which he labored upwards of forty years. His charge 
embraced McConnelsburg, Loudon, Mercersburg, Waynes- 


* Vide Eyangelical Review, Vol. VI. p. 261, for a sketch of Rey. J.N. 
Kurtz. 


+ Vide Bvangelical Review, Vol. VI. p. 268, fora sketch of Rey. Ja- 
cob Geering. 
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boro’, Quincy, Smoketown, Jacobs’ Church, and several in 
Washington County, Md. He also preached in the neighbor- 
hood of Emmittsburg, and for a time at Chambersburg, and 
continued to supply the congregation at Carlisle, and another 
about twelve miles from Harrisburg. This was distant from 
his home about fifty miles, and the journey he undertook once 
every month. Several of his congregations were fifteen or 
twenty miles apart. Often there was a long ride between the 
services on the Sabbath, and it was necessary to cross the 
mountain. But from the pulpit he went into the saddle with 
his dinner in his hand, so as to reach the appointment in 
time. He was a man of strong constitution, of vigorous and 
almost uninterrupted health, of active habits and great power 
of endurance. He was thus better fitted to be a kind of mis- 
sionary pioneer. His diocese covered considerable territory. 
Our members were scattered, and there was a great scarcity 
of ministers.. Although a change has since taken place in 
our Church, and some twelve or fifteen are cultivating the 
ground, to which this servant of God alone attended, yet it 
is still true, that “the harvest is plenteous, but the laborers 
are few.” 
Mr. Ruthrauff continued his labors as a pastor until a year 
before his death. Even after he relinquished his active du- 
ties, he frequently preached, and was ever ready to aid his 
brethren in the services of the sanctuary. Only nine days 
before his death, although more than three score years and 
ten, he was engaged in rendering assistance at a Protracted 
meeting, a short distance from his home. Like a faithful 
watchman on the walls of Zion, he was doing the work of his 
Master, until relieved by the summons from Him, in whose 
cause he had so diligently labored. He died on the 18th of 
December, 1837, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. From 
the first of his illness, he entertained slight hopes of recoy- 
ery, but with a calm resignation to the will of his Master, and 
in the full exercise of Christian faith, he gently breathed his 
last. He was able to speak to the last moment, and gaye 
unequivocal testimony of a spirit right with God, and made 
meet for heaven. No cloud rested on his mind and prevented 
those clear and glorious emanations of triumphant grace which 
he so anxiously expected. His hopes were bright and his 
devotions heavenly. He appeared to be “‘full of faith and the 
Holy Ghost,” and departed, trusting that death would not 
separate him from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. Says one, who visited him frequently during his 
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last days, “I always found him in a prayerful frame of mind. 
On being asked, whether all was well with him, his reply was, 
‘Jesus, Jesus, without thee there is no salvation.’ Then he 
added, “The blood of Christ and his righteousness, are my 
only comfort.’ A short time before he expired, he exclaimed, 
‘Victory ! Victory! the Lord is here!’”’ His remains were 
attended by a large company of friends to their resting place, 
where they repose in the hope of a blessed resurrection. The 
occasion was improved by solemn exercises, conducted by Rev. 
Messrs. Scholl, Harpel, Cline and Rebaugh. The discourses 
were based on the words: “Remember them which have the 
rule over you, who have spoken unto you the word of God: 
whose faith follow, considering the end of their conversation :” 
and “J am now ready to be offered up, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have fin- 
ished my course, I have kept the faith: Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness which the Lord, the 
righteous Judge, shall give me at that day, and not to me 
only but unto all them also that love his appearing.” 

Mr. Ruthrauff was a man of unaffected piety, and indefat- 
igable industry in the service of his Master. Like Jehoiada 
of old, ‘the did good in Israel, both towards God and towards 
his house.’’ “Stern in his integrity, and faithful in the dis- 
charge of his duties, the world acknowledged him to be a 
good man, and paid to him, as such, its tribute of respect. 
His affirmative character, and the bold, fearless manner, with 
which he expressed his convictions, often gave offence, yet 
none ever questioned his honesty or sincerity. He was very 
decided in his opinions, and maintained them with openness 
and frankness. He possessed a moral courage which would 
not allow him to conceal or disguise his sentiments, or to de- 
cline acting in accordance to what he supposed moral princi- 
ple required. He took, for example, very strong ground 
against the war of 1812, and in private, and from the pulpit, 
denounced it, as unwise and unrighteous. As in politics his 
sympathies were with the Federalists, his course offended 
several of his Democratic members, some of whom were un- 
willing afterwards to attend his preaching. If he had been 
a little more judicions, on some occasions, and less harsh in 
the expression even of the truth, hisinfluence would perhaps 
have been still more extended, and his usefulness increased. 
Although he was so firm and decided in his views on all those 
subjects which he had investigated and formed conclusions, 
he was naturally very timid, and frequently showed a want 
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of confidence in himself. He placed a low estimate upon his 
own abilities. In consequence of the humble,opinion he en- 
tertained of his pulpit powers, he seemed unwilling to occupy 
a more eligible position in the Church. He declined a press- 
ing invitation to Germantown, Pa., although Dr. Helmuth 
strongly urged its acceptance, and presented, as a strong in- 
ducement, the facilities which would thus be afforded him for 
the education of his sons. But in his time ministerial changes 
were not so frequent. The pastoral relation was not so easily 
dissolved. There was not, as there is now, among us a prac- 
tical itinerancy. The people were less fastidious, and minis- 
ters were better contented with their position. 

This same constitutional timidity often made the subject of 
our narrative appear to less advantage in the ecclesiastical 
councils of the Church. He generally took very little part 
in the discussions of the Synod. He preferred to be a silent 
listener, unless some topic'was under consideration, upon 
which he felt, from his position, he could enlighten the mem- 
bers. He was, however, highly appreciated by the brethren, 
and elected to offices of honor and trust. For several years 
he acted as the President of the Synod. He took a deep 
and active interest in the various enterprises of the Church, 
and the institutions at Gettysburg received his support and 
prompt assistance. He was the devoted friend of the General 
Synod, at the time, too, when it had few friends, and was 
encountering violent opposition in different sections of the 
Church. He felt that such a bond of union was most impor- 
tant to the welfare of our Zion, and therefore he gaye it his 
cordial support. 

Mr. Ruthrauff was a plain, evangelical, earnest preacher. 
His sermons were practical, simple and Scriptural, and were 
usually delivered with fervor and unction. His power lay in 
setting forth the doctrines of repentance and faith, and in 
developing the life of Christ in the soul of the Christian.— 
He was especially able in the Lecture Room, when his dis- 
courses assumed something of the colloquial form. He devo- 
ted himself with much care to the instruction of the youth 
in the Catechism of the Church. For this work he possessed 
peculiar skill. His instructions were very much blessed. 
His catechumens generally became interested in the truth. 
They were impressed with the plan of salvation, as he un- 
folded it to them, and the foundation of a future spiritual life 
was properly laid. There are many now living, who trace 
_ their first religious impressions to the practical and successful 


, 
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manner in which he presented the doctrines and duties of 
Christianity in the Catechetical class. He had an admirable 
system of Catechetical analysis, which he had, no doubt, de- 
rived from his own pastor, Rev. J. N. Kurtz, who enjoyed so 
high a reputation as a Catechist. 

Mr. Ruthrauff labored in every way for the promotion of 
vital piety, and in the latter part of his life, became still more 
active and zealous in his efforts to do good... About the year 
1830, when revivals spread through the Churches, he entered 
heartily into the work of preaching the Gospel from day to 
day, of holding prayer-meetings, guiding the anxious, and 
urging Christians to greater activity in the service of God. 
In genuine revivals of religion he felt the deepest interest. 
He was opposed to fanaticism, yet he rejoiced in the outpour- 
ing of the Holy Ghost, and labored most earnestly to bring 
sinners to Christ. In his old age, and towards the close of 
his ministry, he had the gratification of witnessing an exten- 
sive work of grace in progress in the Church at Greencastle, 
where he had labored nearly the whole of his ministry. In 
giving an account of this season in the Hvangelisehe Maga- 
zim, he says: “The seed sown long ago has sprung up, and 
now produces much precious fruit, even in cases where we had 
little to hope for. Many houses have become houses of 
prayer, where the name of the Redeemer is worshipped and 
praised. Our meetings were conducted with the greatest or- 
der and solemnity, without noise or confusion of any kind. 
No thunder, no earthquake, no tempest, which moves only 
the feelings, was here seen or heard; but the Lord revealing 
himself in the ‘still small voice,’ as heard in the convicting 
and powerful truth of the Gospel concerning Christ crucified 
. for sinners.’ ’’** 

The subject of our sketch was, in 1784, united in marriage 
to Ann Maria Hamme, a native of York County, a devoted 
Christian, who survived her husband several years. From 
this union there were nine children, one daughter and eight 
sons, two of whom became ministers of the Gospel, Rev. 
Frederick Ruthrauff, who has for many years been success- 
fully laboring in the ministry, and Rev. Jonathan Ruthrauff, 
whose departure from this life, in the prime of manhood, was 
so much deplored by the Church, in whose service he had 
long been a faithful watchman. 


* Vide Rev. D. H. Focht’s discourse on the History of the Grindstone 
Hill Church, delivered in 1855. 
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We conclude our narrative with the following personal re- 
collection, from the pen of Rev. Dr. Schmucker, of Gettys- 
burg, Pa.: ‘The Rev. John Ruthrauff was advanced in years 
when I first became acquainted with him, although he still 
‘retained considerable vigor of body and mind. His personal 
appearance was prepossessing. In stature he was above the 
medium height, rather broad-shouldered and muscular, though 
lean; and adapted, as well as accustomed, to endure hardship 
as a good soldier of Christ. He was a flueift speaker, his 
manner was impressive and solemn; and after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century, I still retain a vivid recollection of the 
deep impression made on his audience by a sermon | heard 
him preach at Leitersburg, on the words of the Savior, ‘Be- 
hold I stand at the door and knock,’ &e. Although he had 
not enjoyed the advantages of a liberal education himself, he 
was a warm friend of our Institutions, and active in collect- 
ing funds for our Theological Seminary, of which he was for 
years a Director. He was a decided friend of practical piety, 
of prayer-meetings and revivals of religion: in short, he was 
a man whose memory deserves to be cherished by the Ghurch 
with gratitude, affection and respect.” 


XXXVII. 
FREDERICK JONATHAN RUTHRAUFP. 


The subject of the present narrative, was the son of Rev. 
John Ruthrauff, and was born in Greencastle, Franklin Co., 
Pa., on the 16th of August, 1801. On the 17th of the fol- 
lowing month, he was dedicated to God in the solemn ordi- 
nance of Christian Baptism, and received the name of Fred- 
erick Jonathan. He was early instructed in the principles 
and duties of religion, and when he reached a suitable age, 
he ratified the promises assumed for him by his parents in 
_ infancy. It was his original intention to prepare himself for 
the medical profession, but either before he commenced his 
studies, or soon after, he was taken very ill, and, for a time, 
seemed on the verge of the grave. It was during this afilic- 
tion that he was brought to a knowledge of his sins. Con- 
science was aroused. Sin and holiness, heayenand perdition, 
redemption and retribution, had to him a meaning before un- 
felt. He was led by God’s Spirit to reflect on his obligations 
and his prospects for eternity, and he had no peace of mind 
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until he fully surrendered his heart to the Lord, and cordially 
embraced the Savior as his only hope and refuge. Then “old 
things passed away, and all things became new.” He felt 
that the Lord had heard his cry and brought him up ‘out of 
a horrible pit, out of the miry clay,” and set his “feet upon 
a rock.” ‘This great change in his views and relations, soon 
changed his choice of a profession. The grace of God had 
ealled him into the kingdom of light, and shown him another 
and “a more excellent way.’”’ He is now prepared to “count 
all things but loss for the excellency ef the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus.” Anxious to testify his love to the Savior, and 
to be instrumental in saving souls, he came to the conclusion, 
that it was his duty to serve his Master in the ministry, to 
become an “ambassador for Christ,” that he might “beseech 
sinners in his stead to be reconciled to God.” “Necessity,” 
he thought, “is laid upon me, yea woe is unto me, if I preach 
not the Gospel!” Relinquishing, therefore, the fair prospects 
of worldly success that smiled upon him, he immediately be- 
gan his studies with a view to the sacred office. Thencefor- 
ward there was no faltering in his course, but one steady aim 
governed him, and this same aim influenced his whole subse- 
quent career. For some time he received instruction in the 
classics from Rev. J. X. Clark, and in the fall of 1818 en- 
‘tered Washington College, Pa., where, for several years, he 
prosecuted his studies. In the year 1822 he commenced his 
Theological course, under the direction of Rev. Benjamin 
Kurtz, of Hagerstown, Md., with whom he remained one 
year. He then repaired to Harrisburg, Pa., where for two 
years longer he continued his studies with Rev. Dr. Lochman, 
whose reputation as a Theological instructor, attracted to his 
study candidates for the ministry from all parts of the Church. 

His studies being completed, Mr. Ruthrauff was licensed to 
preach the Gospel by the Synod of Pennsylvania, convened 
at Reading in 1825. Having passed through the regular 
probation, he was, in 1827, permanently invested with the 
ministerial office. After his licensure, he spent some time, 
by appointment of Synod, as itinerant missionary in visiting 
our brethren of the faith, who were scattered in different parts 
of the State, and were unsupplicd with the means of grace, 
and in gathering them into congregations. This service he 
found profitable to himself. He gained experience which 
was valuable to him in his future labors, and became acquaint- 
ed with the wants of our Church. Here, too, he felt the 
pressure ef his responsibility as a herald of the cross, and 
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prayed and toiled for the conversion of immortal souls and _ 
the advancement of Zion. For several months he labored in 
Huntingdon, Centre and Clearfield counties, and subsequently 
preached as a supply, in the city of Philadelphia for the As- 
sociation of Lutherans, worshipping in the Academy, and af- 
terwards known as St. Matthew’s congregation. He was in- 
vited to become their regular pastor, but as his health was 
delicate, he supposed his physical constitution inadequate to 
the labor required. He therefore declined the offer, and ac- 
cepted a call from the united churches of Lewistown and the 
vicinity. Onghe 25th of February, 1827, he entered upon 
this field of labor. Here he continued for two years, in the 
_ active, faithful and successful discharge of his high duties. 
Signal evidences of the Divine favor attended his efforts, and 
there were given him many proofs of hiscall to the ministry. 
The views he here adopted, in reference to the work in which 
he was engaged, and the habits he acquired, had an important 
bearing upon the succeeding years of his ministry. He often 
spoke of the time spent in this charge with no measured in- 
terest, and of the influence which the perusal of Rev. Row- 
land Hill’s Village Dialogues had exerted upon him, in giy- 
ing complexion to his ministerial character and life. He here 
for the first time, met with this admirable work, and deter- 
mined to make Mr. Lovegood his model, to give himself up 
wholly to the work, to which he had consecrated his powers, 
and to select: as the grand theme of all his discourses, “Christ 
and Him crucified.” 

In the winter of 1829 he received and accepted a call to 
the Hanover charge. Here also he successfully labored for 
the space of eight years. Through his ministry many were 
brought to a personal knowledge of the great blessedness of 
a life of faith in Christ Jesus, and were able, in after days, 
to trace their Christian experience, the spirit that animated 
their toils, and the sweet hope that brightened life, to the in- 
fluence of his labors. ‘The charge was an exceedingly diffi- 
cult one, and required a man of just such a character to fill 
it. There was not much vital piety in the congregation, and 
considerable error existed in reference to the cardinal points 
of our holy religion. Mr. Ruthrauff soon made himself ac- 
quainted with the state of things, and labored unremittingly 
to bring about a radical change. Among his first pulpit ef- 
forts, was a series of sermons on the Divinity of Christ, Hu- 
man Depravity, the Necessity of Conversion, the Influence 
of the Holy Spirit, Repentance, Faith, a Life of Holiness, 
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q and the duty of entire consecration to the work and service 
of God. ‘These discourses,” says one who heard them, 
“were clear, forcible, and convincing, and accomplished good.” 
He preached boldly and fearlessly against vice and immorali- 
ty in every form. He exposed the worldliness, the ungodli- 
ness, the dishonesty and corruption that prevailed in the 
community. He did not shun to declare the whole counsel 
of God. His earnest, pungent preaching, and his decided 
hostility to every thing that was wrong, sometimes did give 
offence, and his uncompromising devotion to the cause of 
Temperance, excited in the community fieregfpposition. Yet 
he was unmoved by the difficulties he met at every step. He 
persevered in what he believed was right, and had the satis- 
faction of witnessing, in the future, the fruits of his self-de- 
nying and active efforts. 

‘On one occasion there was a plot formed by his enemies to 
waylay and offer him personal violence, from which he always 
regarded himself as mercifully rescued by the interposition 
of a kind Providence. He was returning to his home froma 
distant point, when he experienced a certain uneasiness of 
mind which he could not explain, and for some time hesitated 
as to the propriety of taking a more retired road than the 
course he usually travelled. Still undecided, however, when 
he reached the turning off place, the horse seemed determined, 

although contrary to practice, to go into the by-road. Mr. 
Ruthrauff observing the strong preference of the animal for 
that route, surrendered, at the same time saying, ‘‘Go, then, 
if you will go!” He subsequently learned the danger to 
which he had been exposed, and he felt grateful to God for 
the Providential care extended to him. ‘The angel of the 
Lord encampeth round about them that fear him, and deliy- 
ereth them.”’ 

Whilst occupying this position, Mr. Ruthrauff once lay 
seriously il]. His father’s family, who resided at Greencastle, 
were hastily sent for, that they might see him, ere his depar- 
ture from earth, but his parents, that night, could only reach 
the top of the mountain west of Gettysburg. When they 
stopped at the inn, leaving his companion in the house, the 
father walked out alone, for meditation, and as he cast his 

_ eye over the broad expanse of country stretched before him, 
and thought of his youngest son, a child of many prayers and 
hopes, lying in that valley at the point of death, he was deep- 
ly affected and pressed down with the greatest solicitude. His 
confidence in God was, however, strong, and with Him did he 
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wrestle in prayer. “My son, O Lord,” said he, “is yet in 
the prime of life, and may still labor many years and be use- 
ful. Iam old, and my years of toil are nearly over. I can 
be better spared than my son. Spare, O spare him, and take 
me in his place!” As if the supplication had been already 
answered, his heart was comforted andrelieved of its burden. 
He returned to the house and said: ‘Mother, our son will 
not die. God has heard my prayer. Iam sure Jonathan 
will live!’ What a beautiful illustration of pure, simple, 
childlike faith, so characteristic too of the earlier ministers 
who labored in our Church. The son did live, and continued 
for twenty years longer, a bright and shining light in the 
Church, and the guide of many to glory. His recovery at 
this time, was always considered as a direct answer to the 
prayer of faith. 

In December, 1837, the subject of our sketch assumed the 
pastoral care of the Lutheran Church at Lebanon, Pa. His 
labors here were also very much blessed by the Great Head of 
the Church. Hundreds of precious souls were, through his 
instrumentality, brought to a saving acquaintance with the 
truth. The character of the Church was elevated, its piety 
increased, its benevolence developed, and its efficiency great- 
ly advanced. Several special seasons of spiritual refreshing 
and Divine power were enjoyed. In answer to fervent and 
importunate prayer, the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit 
descended upon the congregation, and large numbers were, 
by a heavenly impulse, led to inquire, trembling with anxiety, 
what they must do to be saved, and simultaneously to join 
themselves to the people of God. It was at Lebanon that 
Mr. Ruthrauff first introduced the use of the Anxious Seat, 
a measure to which he had, in the earlier part of his ministry, 
been opposed. He was induced to give it his sanction and 
approval, under the following circumstance. During the ex- 
ercises of a protracted meeting, which was in progress, on a 
certain evening when the services were held in his Lecture 
Room, a woman uninvited, in the presence 6f the congrega- 
tion, came forward in deep distress, and knelt down before 
him at the front seat. This produced in the audience an un- 
usual degree of feeling. All seemed touched by the specta- 
ele, and the deepest solemnity pervaded the assembly. With- 
out any previous intention on his part, but influenced by a 
strong sense of duty, the pastor tendered an invitation to all 
others who desired personal instruction, or an interest in the 
supplications of the Church, tocome forward. ‘The conse- 
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quence was, that many presented themselves as inquirers. 
This was a new measure, and awakened some opposition, but 
as Mr. Ruthrauff supposed that good resulted from the mea- 
sure, he regarded it with favor, and continued to employ it 
till the close of his ministry. His labors in this Church were 
extended without interruption for the space of twelve years, 
till 1849, when the disease which terminated his life, disabled 
him ,from the active duties of the ministry.. Although he 
had been called to pass through many difficulties and severe 
trials, and to encounter even persecution, he had gathered 
around him a large number of devoted friends, whose attach- 
ment was strong and unwavering till the last, and whose kind 
attentions and grateful services to him, deeply moved his 
heart. is death occurred on the 23d of July, 1850, in the 
midst of the people to whom he had so often ministered and 
dispensed the symbols of a Savior’s love, where he had so 
frequently raised his warning voice, and with tears besought 
the wanderer from God and happiness, to turn from his evil 
ways and live, and where he had so often animated the Chris- 
tian in his pilgrimage, by the hopes and consolations of the 
Gospel. The demonstration at his funeral furnished indubi- 
table evidence of the kind regard in which he was held in the 
community, and the high estimate placed upon his services 
whilst he lived. » From the whole region round about, mourn- 
ing friends came to testify their affection, and to pay their 
last tribute of respect. No less than eighteen ministerial 
brethren walked in the procession, of whom ten were eccle- 
siastically cénnected with him. The public exercises of the 
occasion were conducted by Rev. C. A. Hay and Rey. A. C. 
Wedekind, the former delivering a discourse in English, from 
the passage: For me to live ts Christ, and to die ts gain: 
and the latter in German, from the words, [ have fought a 
good fight, 1 have' finished my course, 1 have kept the faith: 
Henceforth there is laid up for mea crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge shall give me at that 
day: and not to me only, but unto them also, that love his 
appearing. A monument has since been erected over his 
remains by his friends, as an evidence of regard for their 
pastor, bearing the name and age of the deceased, with the 
simple inscription, “The memory of the just is blessed.” 

Mr. Ruthrauff was united in marriage, on the 12th of June, 
1827, to Ann Louisa, daughter of George Lochman, D. D., 
who, with three children, two daughters and one son, still 
lives to honor the memory of a devoted and loyed husband. 
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Mr. Ruthrauff was a man of good mind, and of considera- 
ble culture. He was a reader and a thinker, and was dis- 
posed to add to his acquisitions, and develop more fully his 
intellectual énergies. He had also the faculty, in a high de- 
gree, of transferring the operations of his own mind to the 
understandings of others. He was an interesting, mstruc- 
tive, earnest and evangelical preacher. No one could hear 
his tender and thrilling appeals to the sinner, without the 
conviction that he was a man of God, a faithful and success- 
ful minister of the Word. His pulpit efforts were not bril- 
liant, but they were solid. He made no attempt at display, 
he cared not for the empty applause of the people, yet he 
always secured their attention, and produced the impression 
that his heart was in his Master’s work. His “speech and 
preaching were not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, but 
in demonstration of the Spirit and with power.” 


“ Much impressed himself, 
As conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he fed 
Micht feel it too”— 


his constant aim was to do good, to edify the Church, to 
awaken sinners, or in some way to advance directly the great 
ends of preaching the Gospel. He was ‘a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” He declared the whole counsel of God faithfully, 
neither seeking the praise of men, nor fearing their reproach. 
He concealed nothing from an apprehension that the people 
might differ from him in sentiment, nor did he stop to mquire 
whether they would relish this or that truth, Although he 
may haye, at times, been mistaken, or, in the judgment of 
some, misled by his zeal, he was always influenced by a high 
sense of obligation. His grand concern was to do his duty, 
and have those around him do their duty. He was a most 
laborious man. He performed, not only the work that was 
required, but he voluntarily did much that was not required, 
and with great cheerfulness, in the hope that through him 
God might be honored, and his kingdom extended. He 
preached not only on the Lord’s day, and in the public sanc- 
tuary, but through the week, and from house to house, as 
opportunity afforded. 


“Prompt at his meek and lowly Master’s call 
To prove himself the minister of all.” 


a 
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He was always very much interested in the Sabbath School 
of the Church, and regularly presided at the mectings of the 
teachers, and aided them in the preparation of their work. 
Like his father, he was very successful in his catechetical 
instructions, and the revivals of religion in his churches usu- 
ally commenced with the Catechetical classes. His catechu- 
mens were well indoctrinated. He labored carnestly for 
their conversion, and he was never satisfied until they gave 
evidence of a change of heart. It may be truly said of him, 
that he ‘‘watched for souls,” and that “his heart’s desire and 
prayer to God was, that his people might be saved.” 

Mr. Ruthrauff was a striking example of a bold, zealous, 
sincere and earnest character. You always knew where to 
find him. He was never ashamed to avow what he believed 
to be true, or afraid to practice what he knew to be right. 
He possessed an integrity that never wavered, a zeal that nev- 
er slackened, a courage that never yielded, a diligence that 
never tired, a perseverance that was never shaken, a liberal- 
ity that was never exhausted, and a self-denial that knew, not 
only how to take up the cross, but how to bear it. Whatever 
he undertook, he applied himself to with a quiet determina- 
tion, from which no obstacle or allurement, even fora moment, 
could divert him, or any danger turn him aside. He was 
ready at all times to stand up in defence of the truth, and in 
obedience to the will.of God, with inflexible purpose. He 
possessed a resolute, decisive will, an intrepid, heroic spirit. 
Yet there was in his composition great generosity and much 
kindness of heart. He was not inclined to resent injuries. 
He had a forgiving disposition, of which his life furnished 
many illustrations. Whilst confined to the house during his 
last illness, he was visited by several individuals, whose feel- 
ings towards him had been malignant, and whose opposition 
was most bitter. They had lived to see the injury they had 
done him, and came to implore his pardon. One of them pro- 
posed, on bended knees, to confess his guilt and seek forgive- 
ness. But Mr. Ruthrauff meekly told them ‘that he cher- 
ished no unkind feelings, that he had long ago forgiven them.”’ 
His countenance seemed lighted with a bright smile, as he 
observed to his wife, who was near him, ‘What a triumph! 
What a triumph of the Gospel!’ To the reply, “That it 
was difficult to forget an injury,” he said: “We must not 
only forgive, but we must forget ; we must not think of the 
offence any more.” 
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. He was a man of social disposition, and given to hospital- 
ity. He was strong in his attachments, always the warm, 
devoted friend. His heart was sympathizing, and overflowed 
with tender sensibility ; he knew how to weep with those who 
wept, as wells to rejoice with those who rejoiced. No one 
could have regarded his own convenience with greater indif- 
ference, when by sacrificing it, he could subserve the inter- 
ests of others. He was highly esteemed for those manly and 
Christian qualities which gave substance and beauty to his 
character. He was interested in the benevolent operations 
of the day, and to the institutions of the Church gave a 
whole-hearted support. He was a Director of our Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and a Trustee of Pennsylvania College. He 
identified himself with every object designed to elevate and 
advance the welfare of the Church. He was a man of strong 
faith. His was an abiding confidence in God’s Provinence, 
as well as his word. His faith was eminently practical. It 
was that faith by which the soul accepts Christ, commits his 
all to Christ, and becomes united to Christ, as the branch to 
the vine. His trust in God, and his hope of salvation through 
Christ, were the basis of his character. Hence he was often 
spoken of as one of our most fervent, conscientious and de- 
voted ministers. That he had his infirmities and failings, 
there can be no reason to doubt, as they belong, in a greater 
or less degree, to every one, but no one deplored his short- 
comings more than himself. His zeal, too, may have some- 
times betrayed him into the use of language apparently harsh, 
and which might have been modified, and thus rendered more 
effectual, yet all were satisfied of his sincerity and honest 
intentions. His purpose and effort constantly were to pre- 
sent such a type of Christian character that others might be 
attracted to the cross, and encouraged to conform more close- 
ly to the Divine will. All who knew him must acknowledge 
that no spot ever sullied his conduct in life, or can tarnish 
the fair name he has left behind him, whilst the meniory of 
his excellence, his usefulness and his piety, will still remain, 
and entirely efface every, mark of imperfection which, in 
common with all men, he may have possessed. 

The death of Mr. Ruthrauff was, as might be inferred, 
eminently worthy of his character, one of glorious and 
gracious triumph, a beautiful crown to a good and useful life. 
Fortified by the principles he had garnered in his youth, to 
him death had no sting, and over him the grave could claim 
no victory. Sustained and comforted by the precious truths 
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of the Gospel, he could say to his friends, farewell, with a 
radiant smile upon his countenance, and anticipate his depar- 
ture from the world in the exercise of a simple and delight. 
ful trust in the Redeemer. Although his heart yearned to- 
wards his family, there was unqualified submission and peace- 
ful resignation to the Divine will. He evinced a composure 
and a calmness that seemed almost to forbid the indulgence 
of grief... The truths which he had so fearlessly and success- 
fully proclaimed, the Savior whom he had so constantly and 
earnestly exhibited as “the way, the truth and the life,” were 
his support and comfort. He was confined to his chamber, 
for about nine weeks before his death, yet he was often heard 
to say, that they were among the happiest weeks of his life. 
In areview of the past, it was much of a satisfaction to 
him, that he had not lived in vain. He regarded it as a priv- 
ilege that he had been permitted to labor in the work to 
which his Master had called him. He felt assured that there 
were souls in heaven, brought thither, under God, through his 
instrumentality, and rejoiced that he should soon be there to 
share with them the happiness of the blessed. At such times 
he would break forth in expressions of gratitude and praise 
to God. A brother in the ministry, conversing with him one 
day, remarked, it must be a great comfort to you, to look 
back and see that you have spent your life in laboring for the 
Lord. “Yes!’’ he replied, ‘but I put no trust in that. I 
must be saved like every other poor sinner, at the foot of the 
cross. I am saved by no merit of mine, itis all of free grace.” 
His chamber being near the Lecture Room, he would often 
unite with the congregation in singing some of the well 
known German hymns, and then make comments on them to 
the persons who were sitting with him. One evening, having 
caught afew sentences of the discourse on the words, “Hye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the 
heart of man, the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him,” he inquired what was said. On being told, 
he exclaimed, “Oh it is too much, too much!” Some: one 
observed, it was not more than was promised to the Christian. 
“True,” he said, ‘‘but too much for this frail body to bear or 
man to grasp.” A few days before his death, speaking to his 
family about leaving them, he referred to the goodness of 
God during his illness, and said, ‘“The Lord is leading me so 
gently, so gradually, as it were, down an inclined plane; no 
pain—all happiness!” He further remarked, “Although I 
have no worldly goods to leave you, I can leave you to the 
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care of a kind and heavenly Father. I am confident he will 
provide for you.’”’ A friend one day asked, “If he should be 
called away, how would it be with his family, whether he had 
made any provision for them?’ His answer was, “I have 
been young and now am old, yet have I not seen the righte- 
ous forsaken nor his seed begging bread.”” On another oc- 
casion, being very weak, he looked around and said, ‘What 
is this? Is this death? How delightful! If this be death, I 
soon shall be from every sin and sorrow free. I shall the— 
King—of—glory see.’ He faltered and said, “I cannot— 
you finish.” A friend having finished the stanza, he said, 
“Yes! All is well, all is well!’ He remained for some time 
quiet, and on reviving, observed, “I thought I was going,” 
and spoke again of his hope. The next day he appeared 
stronger, and conversed freely with all who came into the 
room. On being told that he spoke too much, he smiled and 
said, “Oh, no! Let me speak for my Savior as long as I 
can.” That evening his voice failed him, so that he could 
speak only in a whisper, yet he had a word of consolation or 
admonition for every one. The day before his death, he lay 
most of the time with his eyes closed, and seldom spoke, yet; 
on three different occasions he broke forth in rapturous ex- 
pressions, with out-stretched arms, exclaiming, “It is my Sa- 
vior! Oh it is my Savior!” The last words he uttered, and 
only a few hours before his death, were “Blessed be God, who 
giveth us the victory, who giveth us the victory, through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord !”’ 

Such a life, and such a death, furnish a most impressive 
testimony to the power and the excellency of the Gospel, to 
the value of the Christian’s hope, particularly in a dying 
hour! Happy shall we be if, after a life of fidelity and use- 
fulness, consecrated to the Redeemer’s service, we reach so 
calm and peaceful an end; and when the tomb shall receive 
our ashes, our spirits be already admitted into God’s blissful 
presence, there to enjoy the full communion of his grace and 
love for ever and ever ! 
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ARTICLE V. 
THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS.* 


By G. B. Miller, D. D., Professor of Theology, Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. 


THAT you may not be disappointed in the remarks that I 
intend to make, let me say to you, that on so rich a subject 
as I have before me, it is rather rapid hints than a regular 
discussion, that you have to expect. I begin with observing 
that all higher cultivation and refinement of social intercourse, 
have always stood in close connexion with the study and im- 
provement of language. The time when the vernacular 
tongue of any people was carried to its highest perfection, 
always forms an era in the history of such nation. Its Au- 
gustan age, as those periods have been termed, will always 
constitute the most remarkable point in its history. And 
though it was a natural feeling, expressed by Themistocles, 
that he would rather be Achilles than Homer, for the sake of 
fame, rather the hero of the battle-field than the herald of its 
victories, the lapse of ages has proved that he erred in his 
choice, and while seven cities disputed the honor of having 
given birth to Homer, Achilles is known and valued only as 
the offspring of Homer’s muse. This may convince us of the 
high rank that the study and cultivation of language hold 
among the various subjects of human pursuit and inquiry. 
But we must go further back in our investigation, if we would 
fully realize the importance of this study. What distinguishes 
man from his fellows of the field and the forest, is reason, 
the power of thought, reflection, inference. But without 
language, reason would remain an undeveloped germ, and man 
would fall below some of the brute creation. Hence with his 
instinctive acuteness, Homer designates the human race as 
articulate, voiced men, pépores dvSpano. In short, language is 
not merely the intérpreter of thought, but rather the medi- 
um, and in various respects the source of thought. That it 
is the interpreter of thought, the means of communicating 
our ideas to our fellow-men, the chief medium of social inter- 
course, is so evident, that we necd but advert to it. But this 
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shows the propriety of cultivating language, so that we may 
be able to convey our meaning intelligibly and interestingly. 

Any one has felt the difference between a lecture or sermon 
by different. persons, one thoroughly practiced in the use of 
language, the other awkward, confused and dull in his man- 
ner of speaking. While nothing will sooner attract a crowd 
of attentive li isteners, than the expectation of hearing some 
eminent speaker, a prosy utterance will quickly weary an 
audiénce, and deter them from giving a second hearing to a 
tedious speaker. Cicero makes a remark to this effect, that 
if a man well acquainted with all the details of an pike, 
should give the topics to a practiced lawyer, this one would 
be able to speak upon the subject in such a manner that he 
should seem to understand it better than the man from whom 
he had received his information. 

The high conversational powers possessed by some few in- 
dividuals, though they no doubt require a reasonable share of 
natural ability, are yet, ina great degree, the result of spe- 
cial pains and attention paid to this subject + as Lord Ches- 
terfield, who excelled in this respect, has assured us. And 
how greatly would the pleasure of social intercourse be en- 
hanced, if more attention were given to this matter, and 
could it be made an item of education to learn the art of con- 
versation, it would deserve to be elassed among the most im- 
portant of the accomplishments—vastly superior to music or 
painting. The tongue is both the glory and reproach of civ- 
ilized society. But we need not dwell longer on this point. 
We observed that language is not alone the interpreter, but 
the medium of thought. ‘lo convince yourselves of this truth, 
if you have never particular ly attended to it, only try for one 
minute to think, without thinking in words. The great prob- 
lem to be solved, indeed, is how men could ever learn to 
speak till they had thoughts to utter, while it is equally diffi- 
cult to imagine how they could ever think before they had a 
language in which to clothe their thoughts. Take the case 
of deaf mutes who have received no instruction ; how limited 
are their ideas, though they have the advantage of living 
among such as can tal ik, and of learning much by observing 
them ; and when they are to be taught, ‘the essential thing is 
to give them a language. 

The study of languages, if properly condueted, is the best 
logic and metaphysics ; at any rate, it 1s the best preparation 
for these studies, as well as the onl y means of turning them 
to any pr ofitable account. Clear thoughts require clear Jan 
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guage to express them, and when this point is attained upon 
any subject, logic is comparatively useless. Its aim is prin- 
cipally to detect sophistical arguments, and these are mainly 
dependent upon some ambiguity of language. And no met- 
aphysics can get outside of language. "Phe most refined 
speculations usually amount to nothing more than a nicer 
analysis of the terms employed; and the most convincing 
proof that a metaphysician can furnish for.the correctness of 
his view, is to show that language strictly analyzed, contains 
the idea. But where those early frames rs of language, whom 
some would have us regard as savages, living without society, 
and feeding upon roots and acorns, could have learned this 
wonderful contrivance, called language, is a mystery. In 
studying the @arious faculties of ‘the mind, we find in lan- 
guage, as it exists, the most important auxiliary. The writer 
on these subjects, whose explanations and remarks make us 
acquainted with our own internal nature, employs no other 
than the language with which we have been familiar from our 
childhood, and very much in the same sense of the words, 
as has always belonged to them. We would not wish to be 
understood that no new ideas can be conveyed by the works 
of a profound thinker, as a Cousin or Sir William Hamilton, 
a Reid or a Locke; or that new significations cannot be. in- 
troduced into language; but if any one will look closely at 
the matter, he will be surprised to find how much the most 
original thinker owes to the influence of language itself; and 
it is of no little ‘consequence, too, what national language a 
man uses to convey his thoughts. As in each nation the va- 
rious temperaments, whether bodily or mental, occur, and we 
may find among the Irish, English, Scotch, Germans, French, 
ete., all the varieties of tall and short, close and loose jointed, 
lean and fleshy, sanguine and choleric, phlegmatic and ner- 
vous, and yet there is a national characteristic by which we 
can frequently determine, at first sight, to what nation an 
individual belongs ; so something similar takes place in regard 
to language. You may express the same idea in English or. 
French or German, yet will each language have its peculiar 
characteristical features, and scarcely can a book of the sim- 
plest ideas, and the plainest style, be translated from one lan- 
guage into another, without losing much of the aroma, though 
we retain the substance. This is one argument in favor of 
studying various languages, if we would enjoy the master- 
pieces of elegant literature in the same. Hach language— 
we refer more especially to those of the cultivated nations— 
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will open to us anew set of ideas; which made Charles V. 
of Germany say, that in learning a new language he seemed 
to himself to acquire an additional personality. 

Hence, as a means of intellectual cultivation, there is no- 
thing to be substituted for the study of languages. Indeed, 
aman can hardly enter fully into the spirit of his mother 
tongue, without having studied at least one or two other lan- 
guages. Itis by comparing the various idioms and modes of 
speech employed by different nations, that we learn to judge 
of their relative characters and respective excellencies. 

Modern languages are mostly studied for practical purposes, 
in which case the most expeditious method of acquiring them 
is the best, and in order to this, the less we speculate and 
theorize, the more rapid and successful will be our progress. 
Hence the acquisition of modern tongues is not so well calcu- 
lated to enlarge and strengthen the powers of the mind, asis 
the grammatical study of the ancient languages. Yet even 
thus memory, reflection, judgment, and a sort of presence of 
mind and tact, are called into constant and profitable exer- 
cise. The attention is continually drawn to different shades 
of meaning, which, in the vernacular, would probably have 
escaped us. ‘There is an absolute necessity for this, if we 
would not be making the most ludicrous mistakes, as the first 
attempts of foreigners in learning our language, though one 
of the simplest, may convince us. Now this study of the 
nice shades of meaning and turns of expression, is at the 
same time to observe the differences in the substances, or 
qualities and states for which these various terms are employ- 
ed. <A correct use of language is not possible, without a 
close attention to the ideas which language represents, as 
well as to the things from which those ideas are derived. 
Thus the study of language, by drawing our attention to the 
operations of our minds, both gives us a better knowledge of 
the mental powers, and enables us to use them to a better 
purpose. The man of one language, in short, is like him 
that has never been outside of his native town, and fancies 
that a table is called a table wherever you go, and that it 
cannot be called anything else. Andif travelling enlarges 
the mind, and wears off many a prejudice, just so does the 
study of languages, and at much less expense of time, labor 
or money. 

But considered as a means of intellectual cultivation, the 
study of modern languages must yield the palm to that of 
the classic tongues of “Greece and Rome, an the sacred lan- 
guage of the Old Testament. 
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In the first place, these are studied more scientifically, or, 
at least, ought to be, if the full benefit shall be derived from 
them. The grammatical analysis of the separate words, their 
connexions and construction in the sentence, furnish a con- 
stant exercise of the judgment; they form the mind to habits 
of reflection and order; they cultivate tact and taste in choos- 
ing the proper word in English, to express the exact force of 
the original. The study of the classic languages, properly 
conducted, will call forth the power of fixing the attention— 
so hard to be acquired—while it will guard effectually against 
that absence of mind, which so naturally accompanies the too 
ardent pursuit of mathematical studics. In brief, the study 
of languages is particularly calculated to produce that large- 
ness of view and readiness to seize upon an offered advantage, 
which is required for a profitable pursuit of business. So that 
I do not question the correctness of an opinion, said to have 
been given by one of the first merchants of Boston; when 
asked which description of young men he preferred for 
clerks, such as had received a Collegiate education, or those 
who had been placed early in a store, when he declared him- 
self decidedly in favor of the former class, as having larger 
views, and being more able to adapt themselves to the various 
circumstances that might occur. It is, in fact, a very serious 
misapprehension, that nothing is of any use in education but 
what bears directly upon the business that a man is to follow. 
Independently of the desirableness of a harmonious cultiva- 
tion of the various faculties which a”wise and beneficent Cre- 
ator has bestowed upon us, a study which we shall, perhaps, 
never resume in after life, may, by its influence upon our 
mental constitution, be of eminent service as long as we live. 
Let a man strengthen his muscles, and acquire the perfect 
use of them by gymnastic exercises, and he may become a 
more vigorous farmer than one who had followed the plough 
from his childhood. ‘The man of well trained mind will rea- 
dily turn himself to any business that scems most suitable, 
and he will be able, by proper exertions, to reach eminence 
in his profession, which the half-educated never can. 

But some will consider other studies as more useful in them- 
selves, and, at the same time, equally, if not better calculated 
to form the mind. Mathematical studies are generally viewed 
in this light. As my private opinion might not have much 
weight on this subject, [ would shelter myself behind so great 
a name as that of the late Sir William Hamilton, confessedly 
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one of the greatest thinkers of our time; in the comparison 
which he draws between mathematics and what he terms the 
Philosophical sciences, by which he seems to understand 
Grammar, Logic, Metaphysics, in short what relates to lan- 
guage and thought; together with Theology, Ethics, Aesthe- 
tics, Law and Medicine, considered as sciences. After dis- 
cussing the insufficiency of Mathematics, as a means of men- 
tal cultivation, he quotes some twenty or thirty of the most 
judicious and celebrated writers of ancient and modern times, 
in support of his views, from among which we will only borrow 
the opinion of the famous Madame De Stael, as given by 
Hamilton: “The study of languages, which in Germany 
constitutes the basis of education, is much more favorable to 
the evolution of the faculties in the earlier age, than that of 
Mathematics or of the physicalsciences. Pascal, that great 
geometer, whose profound thought hovered over the science 
which he peculiarly cultivated, as over every other, has him- ~ 
self acknowledged the insuperable defects of those minds 
which owe their first formation to mathematics. This study, 
in the earlier age, exercises only the mechanism of intell- 
gence. In boys occupied so soon with calculations, the spring 
[time]. of imagination, then so fair and fruitful, is arrested ; 
and they acquire not, in its stead, any pre-eminent accuracy 
of thought—for arithmetic and algebra are limited to the 
teaching, in a thousand forms, propositions always identical. 
The problems of life are more complicated ; not one is posi- 
tive, not one is absolute ;* we must conjecture, we must decide 
by the aid of indications and assumptions, which bear no 
analogy with the infallible procedure of the caleulus. De- 
monstrated truths do not conduct to probable truths, which 
alone, however, serve us for our guide in business, in the arts 
and in society. There is, no doubt, a point at which the 
mathematics themselves require that luminous power of in- 
vention, without which it is impossible to penetrate into the 
secrets of nature. At the summit of thought the imagina- 
tions of Homer and Newton seem to unite; but how many of 
the young, without mathematical genius, consecrate their time 
to this science? There is exercised in them only a single 
faculty, while the whole moral being ought to be under deyel- 
opment at an age when it is so easy to derange the soul and 
the body, in attempting to strengthen only a part. Mothing 
is less applicable to life than a mathematical argument. A 
proposition couched in ciphers, is decidedly either true or 
false. In all other relations the true and the false are so in- 
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termingled, that frequently instinct alone can decide us in the 
strife of motives, sometimes as powerful on the one side as 
on the other.” ‘To this long quotation from Madame De 
Stael, we add two brief ones, one from Herr von Weiller, 
President of the Royal Institute of studies in Munich: “By 
mathematics,” says he, “the powers of thought are less stirred 
up in their inner essence, than drilled to outward order and 
severity, and, consequently, manifest their education more 
by a certain formal precision, than through their fertility and 
depth. This truth is even signally confirmed by the experi- 
ence of our own institution. The best of our former feal 
Scholars, when brought into collation with the Latin Schol- 
ars, could, in general, hardly compete with the most middling 
of these—not merely in matters of language, but in every 
thing which demanded a somewhat developed faculty of 
thought. It may be proper to state, that what are called 
Real Scholars in this extract, are such as would, in this coun- 
try, be taking what is termed “‘the scientific course” in our 
Colleges. To this quotation, Sir William Hamilton joins the 
following note, as expressing his own opinion: “This testi- 
mony,’ he says, “is worthy of attention, not merely on ac- 
count of the high talent, knowledge and experience of the 
witness, but because it hints at the result of a disastrous ex- 
periment, made by the authority of government, throughout 
the schools of an extensive kingdom; an experiment of which 
certain empirics would recommend a repetition among our- 
selves. But the experiment which in schools organized and 
controlled like those of Bavaria, could be at once arrested 
when its evil tendency was sufficiently apparent, would, in 
schools circumstanced like ours,” [he is speaking of Great 
Britain, but the remark is equally applicable to our country, | 
“end only, either in their ruin, or in their conversion from 
inadequate instruments of a higher cultivation to effective 
engines of a disguised barbarism.” 

We will close these extracts with the concluding remarks | 
of Sir William Hamilton himself. ‘From this general con- 
trast,” are his words, “‘it will easily be seen, how an exces- 
sive study of the mathematical sciences, not only does not 
prepare, but absolutely encapacitates the mind for those in- 
tellectual energies which philosophy and life require. We 
are thus disqualified for observation, either internal or exter- 
nal—for abstraction and generalization, and for common rea- 
soning ; nay, disposed to the alternative of blind credulity, 
or of irrational scepticism.” I must do violence to myself 
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in not extending these quotations; and I hope they will not 
be without their weight upon your minds. I would here 
throw in a remark suggested by the last quotation, viz: that 
the study of the classics is calculated to counteract the mate- 
rialistic tendency of our age. If the Savior could charac- 
terize the heathens as being “wholly occupied with the thought 
of what they should eat, or what they should drink, or where- 
withal they should be clothed, the reproach is scarcely less 
applicable to our day and our land, though we call ourselves 
a Christian people. Amid the i incessant strife and toiling af- 
ter the good things of this life, there is danger that every 
noble and_ virtuous feeling will eventually expire; that we 
shall become a nation of heartless utilitarians, whose sole aim 
it is to secure, at whatever cost, the greatest possible amount 
of earthly good. When we look at the extravagance in dress, 
furniture and living, that has invaded all ranks and all places, 
and the concomitant increase of fraud and roguery, we have 
ground to dread the result of our present course of education 
and the manifest tendencies of our times. Now, though we 
do not wish to assert that a classical education will, of itself, 
make a man virtuous or pious, yet we would encourage it as a 
counterpoise to the preyailing direction. For it is not in the 
intellectual training alone, which it affords, though that can- 
not be too highly estimated, but in the culture of the imagi- 
nation, the aesthetical faculty, (that to which we owe the fine 
arts, with all that can adorn life) that the study of the clas- 
sics is beyond price. In them we have style and language 
carried to their utmost perfection. What the study of the 
great masters, in painting or sculpture, is to the artist, the 
same is the study of the Greek and Roman authors to him 
that would excel in composition or elocution. A certain del- 
icacy of taste and love for the beautiful, is thus elicited, that 
will go far to guard a young man against the coarser forms of 
vice at least. A fondness for elegant literature is always a 
favorable symptom. It elevates those whose circumstances 
are limited, while it enables the wealthy to enjoy their advan- 
tages in the pursuit of noble and refined pleasures. With 
the decay of classical studies, we should soon see a coarse and 
depraved taste prevailing. We should sink into the semi- 
barbaric state that we find among the Turks and other Asiat- 
ics. For it is to be borne in mind that the Roman and Greek 
writers have been the teachers of the modern civilized and 
refined nations. Especially is it the revived study of the 
- Greek authors (which took place between fifty and # hundred 
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years before the Reformation) to which we may trace the im- 
provements in the whole manner of life, which have not ceased 
to progress down to our own day. Besides the advantage of 
having in the study of the classic tongues of antiquity, the 
finest models of taste and excellence presented to the youth- 
ful mind, there is a direct practical use in these languages, 
which makes their attainment an object of value, even for 
such as do not regard the culture of the taste or the intellect 
as of any special consequence. The Latin, namely, is the 
source to which a very considerable portion of the English 
can be traced, so that it assists not a little in enabling us bet- 
ter to understand and use our vernacular tongue. Besides, 
it is the direct ancestral language from which the various Ro- 
manic dialects spring, the French, Portuguese, Spanish, and, 
still more immediately, the Italian. The knowledge of Latin 
makes the acquisition of any of these, at least so far as read- 
ing them is concerned, mere play. In short, many modes of 
thought and turns of speech, in modern languages, are de- 
rived from the Latin, which will not seem strange when we 
consider that from the fifth to the fifteenth century, Latin 
was the exclusive language of the learned, and ina great 
measure so, for two and a half centuries later. As to the 
Greek, this was not only the master and pattern of the Latin 
classics, and the teacher of taste and elegance to modern 
authors, but it is the language in which new terms of science 
are formed, as well as the fountain of scientific language in 
general; so that to learn Greek is to gain pretty large know- 
ledge of the language of science. Hebrew we would recom- 
mend, not only to such as intend to devote themselves to the 
ministry, but to any who have means and leisure to acquire 
a complete edutation. Not only was a large portion of that 
Holy Book which God has given us as the directory of our 
lives, and the charter of our future glory, written in that 
language, which has made it a matter of interest to study 
the original, but in a critical and philosophical point of view 
as the oldest language extant, going back, if not to the very 
origin of our race, yet to a period far beyond all profane his- 
tory, the language of the Old Testament must ever be a sub- 
ject of intense interest to the scholar and the philosopher. 
And as a model of the beautiful and sublime in style, the 
Bible, to say the least, will not lose by a comparison with the 
very highest efforts of uninspired mind. 

There is one idea yet connected with the study of language, 
that we threw out in the beginning of our remarks, and upon 
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which we wish to dwell for afew moments. It was this, that 
language is the producer of thoughts. How often has a 
striking expression served to suggest ideas! Perhaps no 
single source could. be mentioned, which is so productive of 
thought, as language, even when studied in a disconnected 
form, such as we find in a Dictionary. For this the practice 
of translating from an ancient author, will prove the most 
fruitful and effective method. At the same time, the search 
for the most suitable term in English, will give. us the com- 
mand of our mother tongue more completely than perhaps 
any other exercise that could be named. And the ready and 
proper use of our own tongue, is surely an acquisition that 
cannot be prized too highly. 

We would not be understood to say that a competent know- 
ledge of English may not be obtained without the study of 
the classics, by reading the best authors in the language.— 
But we do say, without fear of contradiction from any quali- 
fied judge, that to obtain a perfect mastery of our own tongue, 
the shortest, cheapest and most effectual method, is the pro- 
perly conducted study of the great writers of Greece and 
Rome. ‘True, as this study is often conducted, it amounts to 
little, especially when the proficiency is so slight, that the 
scholar can barely spell out the meaning of his author by the 
help of his Lexicon, and has no other idea of Greek and 
Latin, than that the words are thrown together without any 
order, seemingly for no other purpose than to puzzle the 
brains of school-boys. our or five years, between the ages 
of twelve and twenty, would, with ordinary diligence, suffice 
to acquire a pretty good knowledge of Greek and Latin both, 
if the study of these languages be conducted on correct prin- 
ciples. And though this ought to be the maim study, enough 
time could be spared for a pretty full course of Mathematics 
and Natural science; so far, I mean, as these belong to an 
elementary course of education. I have always found, in 
agreement with the remark of von Weiller, already adduced, 
that those who diligently studied the classics, could, without 
difficulty, maintain their ground in the Mathematics and Na- 
tural sciences, against such as made these the sole objects of 
pursuit. In fact, to a thorough student of the languages, 
Algebra and Geometry serve as agreeable amusement, except 
in the case of such as are, not too dull, but too sprightly and 
imaginative to be tied down to such dry labor as that of al- 
gebraical investigations and geometrical demonstrations. The 
youth, or man either, who with elastic step can make his way 
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through the forest and over the hills, climbing rocks and 
leaping over brooks, still keeping his course, will have little 
difficulty to trudge along the beaten track of the turnpike, 
where nothing is required but to set one foot before the oth- 
er, with plodding assiduity. 

If then, we would contribute to the most thorough cultiva- 
tion of our youth, if we would guard against the danger of 
losing all taste for what is beautiful and sublime, let us en- 
courage classical studies, and set our faces against that low 
and groveling tendency of our day—not to say of our coun- 
try—which would value education only as a means of gaining 
wealth, or of advancing the material interests of society. 
These are good and necessary, and there is no danger that 
they will be overlooked orneglected; while the danger is both 
great and pressing, that in this money-making age, the culti- 
vation of the taste and intellect—except so far as these are 
connected with the everlasting dollar—will be more and more 
pushed into the background. It is not necessary for the 
spread of sound principles of intellectual and aesthetical cul- 
tivation, that all should pursue the higher course of study. 
But there ought to be a sufficient proportion of thoroughly 
educated men to give tone and character to society and its 
literature, to counterbalance the earthward tendency of the 
majority, and to prevent the material prosperity with which 
our country is blessed above every other, from degenerating 
into a base and degrading, as well as ruinous sensualism. 
True love for our country should, therefore, dispose us to en- 
courage classical learning, not, to be sure, in the pitiful style 
in which it is too commonly pursued, which is little better 
than a waste of time and money, and has tended, perhaps, 
more than anything else, to bring such studies into disrepute 
with sensible people, who having no personal experience in 
the case, could only judge from what they saw and heard of 
the inutility of classic lore. 

And if there is a young man present, who is ambitious to 
excel, and to take his place in the front ranks of society, let 
him study the great masters of antiquity, to form his taste, 
to strengthen his mental powers, to acquire habits of close 
reasoning and independent thought; to learn to speak, that 
is to wield the most potent instrument with which to operate 
upon mankind; as Pericles, who, for forty years, by the sole 
powers of persuasion and the thunders and lightnings of his 
eloquence, guided and governed the democracy of Athens, 
the most fickle, and yet ‘the most astute, and, in short, the 
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most difficult to be led of any community, whether of ancient 
or modern times. 

Without a classical education; a man, by diligence and 
care, may exercise a good influence on society, and become 
an honoredand useful member of the same; but, a few—rare 
exceptions made—he cannot reach that eminence to which, 
with it, he might have attained. In short, the youthful mind 
needs careful training; and the experience of ages has shown 
that no intellectual or aesthetical culture is to be compared 
to that furnished by a thorough classical education. 


ARTICLE VI. 
MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 


By Rev. L. E. Albert, A. M., Germantown, Pas 


in our own denomination, the admission appears to be 
universal, that the minister of the Gospel should be educated 
—the degree of that education, is the main point of differ- 
ence. It seems to be an established fact, that there are ex- 
ceptions to almost every rule; and therefore it is to be pre- 
sumed that no one rule can be given in regard to ministerial 
education, which will be applicable to all individuals, at all 
times, and under all circumstances. As far as our own judg- 
ment enables us to decide, we incline to the opinion that a 
thoroughly educated ministry is what the church needs, and 
the world demands. This should be the rule; it would be 
silly to argue that there could be no exceptions to it. Of 
course, this ministry should aim at being equally pious; for 
what will the best education avail without it? With these 
preliminary remarks, we proceed to give the reasons why we 
incline to the opinion just expressed, in reference to ministe- 
rial education. . 

The Apostle Paul, in one of his letters to Timothy, uses 
the following language: ‘Till 1 come, give attendance to 
reading, to exhortation, to doctrine.” From Acts, the six- 
teenth chapter, we learn that Timothy was converted to Chris- 
tianity by the Apostle Paul, and on this account, is called by 
the Apostle, his “‘own son in the faith.” Timothy is gener- 

ally regarded as an Evangelist—an order in the ministry in- 
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ferior to that of the Apostles—-whose commission and work 
was very similar with that of the Apostles, viz: to plant and 
water churches. The epistles which were addressed to Timo- 
thy by Paul, seem to have been written to him while at Ephe- 
sus, where Timothy had remained when the Apostle was 
suddenly driven away from it. These epistles are chiefly 
occupied with directions to Timothy how to act while at 
Ephesus, and also with such general counsels as would be 
serviceable to him wherever he labored as an Evangelist. For 
the present, we are principally concerned with the idea incul- 
cated in the words, “till I come;”. which we conceive to be 
this—the duty of the minister of the Gospel suitably to 
qualify himself by a course of study, for the proper discharge 
of his ministry. By “reading” in this connexion, we may 
understand either public or private reading. Barnes, in com- 
menting upon this passage, says: ‘The more obvious inter- 
pretation here is, to refer it to private reading, or to a careful 
perusal of those books which would qualify hima for his public 
work. The then written portions of the sacred volume—the 
Old Testament—are doubtless specially intended here ; but 
there is no reason to doubt that there were included also such 
other books as would be useful, to which Timothy might have 
access. Kven those were then few in number, but Paul evi- 
dently meant that Timothy should, as far as practicable, be- 
come acquainted with them. The Apostle himself, on more 
than one occasion, showed that he had some acquaintance with 
the classic writings of Greece.’ By “exhortation” may be 
understood the enforcement of the practical duties of religion 
in distinction to its doctrines—and by its doctrines, its fun- 
damental truths or principles. 

From what we can learn in Holy Writ, Timothy appears 
to have been a youth of uncommon hope and promise, having 
a large acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures, and a pecu- 
liar impress about him, which predicted future greatness. 
And yet the Apostle urges upon him, “diligence im study,’ 
so that he may be a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the “‘word of truth.” Nothing can be plain- 
er, from the instructions of the Apostle to Timothy, than 
this, that there was no such special influence of the Holy 
Ghost, to rest upon him, as would supersede the use of natu- 
ral gifts, or any acquisition of knowledge that he might make, 
And his advice in regard to others, whom he might desire to 
induct into the office of the ministry, also clearly exhibits hig 
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views on this point, when he says, “lay hands suddenly on 
no man,” and “the servant of the Lord must be apt to teach.” 
But what need is there of aptness to teach, if the opinion is 
correct, that what was especially intended for the Apostles, 
when Jesus said, ‘“‘ye shall be brought before governors and 
kings, for my sake for a testimony against them and the Gen- 
tiles. But when they deliver you up, take no thought how 
or what ye shall speak. For it shall be given you in that 
same hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, 
but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you,”’ is still 
to be looked for by the instructors of the people now. Cer- 
tainly no natural gift for speaking or teaching is necessary, 
if the opinion is a true one, that man is only to give instruc- 
tion, as the Spirit of God embodies ideas previously unknown 
to himself, in words of the Spirit’s own choosing. ‘The dull- 
est intellect can, under such inspiration, be as correct and 
profitable a teacher as the brightest; nay, what should hin- 
der the Spirit of God from selecting, at times, a child of a 
few years old, for the office of preaching and prayer? Hven 
they who hold to what must be considered the immediate in- 
spiration of the Spirit of God in teaching, prove the defec- 
tiveness of their theory by their own practice; for if we en- 
quire who their teachers are, we will find them to be men and 
women, who are generally possessed of good sound sense, 
and strong natural talents, and whose reading and research, 
both in sacred and secular history, have been extensive. 
Gifts, after all then, form the basis upon which the Spirit 
operates, and if so—and no one can reasonably dispute it— 
then why should not those gifts be improved in the highest 
degree possible? Admit that aptness to teach is necessary 
and scriptural too, and the question of an educated ministry 
isno longer doubtful. This will appear the more obvious, 
when the design of education in a minister of the Gospel is 
taken into consideration. This design is nothing more or 
less than to enable him properly to comprehend the true 
meaning of the Scriptures, as far as such meaning is depen- 
dent upon the proper understanding of its words, and the 
time and the circumstances under which they were written ; 
and also to qualify him to present the truth in a clear, pow- 
erful and attractive manner. When we examiue the Word 
of God, we discover that whatever man is able to do for him- 
self, is never done for him by Jehovah, and it is only when 
something is to be accomplished, that circumstances beyond 
the control of man have forbidden him to do, or have placed 
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it beyond his power to do, that miraculous aid intervenes for 
man’s assistance. Such being the case, then certainly what- 
ever qualifications are needful, in order to render an individ- 
ual, in the fullest sense of the term, ‘apt to teach,” should, 
if possible, be acquired by him. This is what education seeks 
to do; this is the design of an educated ministry. Hducation 
is not intended to make man an expounder of his own opin- 
ions and principles, but a faithful expositor, as far as such an 
exposition depends upon man, of the opinions and principles 
of the Bible; neither has it any design to inculcate in the 
heart of man, that he is above the need of the teachings of 
God’s Spirit, but to convince him, by what it has taught him, 
of the absolute need of the light of the Spirit, and of His 
blessed influences; nor to persuade him that deep-toned piety 
is superfluous; but rather to induce him the more strongly to 
live nearer unto God, in view of his increased responsibility. 
It is a mistake into which many have fallen, that education 
causes its possessor to become highminded and self-sufficient, 
and that its want produces true humility and devotion. The 
testimony of too many can be given, that pride and self-suffi- 
ciency have oftener been the offspring of the ignorant, than of 
those, whose best attainments have only taught them how 
weak they are, and of how much they are ignorant. 

Let us look upon this question in another light. It has 
always been our conviction, that in proportion to the great- 
ness of the object to be accomplished, so should be the pre- 
paration for its accomplishment. And this conviction, we 
are gratified to know, is confirmed by observation. Take for 
example, the preservation of life. Suppose that you were 
attacked by disease, whose virulence filled us with the most 
alarming forebodings. To what physician would we apply 
for relief, and, if possible, deliverance from it? ‘To him who 
had made the human constitution his study for years, or to 
him who had but an indifferent knowledge in regard to it? 
Ah, we would exclaim, life is too important to be trifled with, 
and therefore we will seek the very best physician for advice 
in reference to the disease that is threatening our existence. 
And it is because their position is an important one, that 
men devote their lives to the acquisition of such knowledge 
as may best preserve life, and enable them to battle with dis- 
ease most successfully. ‘Take another example. Weare in 
possession of property. Our right to what we have always 
deemed to be legally ours, is contested. Whom will we em- 
ploy to defend us in our possession of it? Will we turn to 
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him who has made claims and titles the study of years, or to 
him whose wisdom is not superior to our own in regard to 
them? The question needs no answer. And it is because 
men know that in view of the great issues that are at stake, 
they cannot expect employment, unless they are perfectly 
familiar with what, in such cases, is essentially requisite for 
them to know, that they seek to gain every possible informa- 
tion that will make them trusty counsellors in any cause com- 
mitted to their care. If such preparation is deermed necessa- 
ry for the things of this life, can any preparation be deemed 
too great, that may affect the good of that soul which has 
eternal interests at stake, and concerning which a Savior has 
said, “what shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul ?” 

The character of the age in which we live, seems also to 
indicate the necessity of an educated ministry. If any age 
has stronger claims than another to such a ministry, we pre- 
sume it is the present one. Weare living in anage of intel- 
ligence, ina reading age, in an age, too, as some one has ex- 
pressed it, “in which there seems to be an increase of a slow, 
quiet, but profound spirit of doubt among many classes of 
men; in an age conspicuous for the re-agitation of many 
questions which, in general belief, seemed settled forever; in 
an age that is gradually loosening the bands of creeds and 
confessions, and manifesting a growing disregard to the wis- 
dom and disbelief in the honesty and word of the men of the 
past; an age that welcomes with eagerness, every innovation 
and every new cry of ‘Lo here, or lo there!’ an age of rest- 
less dissatisfaction, in which the weaker of the community, 
either plunge into the arms of implicit faith, or of low infi- 
delity, or of hardened indifference; an age, in fact, which 
seems to point to breakers ahead, upon which the most pre- 
cious hopes of humanity may be dashed to atoms.” And 
what shall be the character of the men who stand in the front 
of the battle, and to whom the charge has especially been 
given ‘to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to 
the saints?” Shall they not be men, not only devoted, soul 
and body to their God; but men also, armed as far as possi- 
ble, with every weapon which earnest inquiry and diligent 
investigation of the truth can give, to enable them to fight 
manfully against their foes, and guard most successfully the 
battlements of Zion ? 

Without dwelling upon this point, we pass on to inquire 

“what the Providence of God teaches us, in regard to the yal- 
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ue of atruly godly and truly educated ministry. We say 
truly godly and truly educated ministry; for we would not 
have mere “knowledge” without “zeal,” neither would it be 
desirable to possess mere “zeal” without “knowledge.” These 
two should always be joined together, and “what God has 
joined together, let no man put asunder.’ Now, are there 
any facts of more than ordinary significance spread out upon 
the broad page of history, which seem strongly to indicate 
that such a ministry receives the special sanction of Jehovah ? 
We believe there are, and they are well worthy of serious 
consideration. 

If we were to be asked who, in our estimation, was the 
greatest of the Apostles, we conceive that there would be but 
one answer, viz: the Apostle Paul. He looms up like Saul 
of old—a head and shoulders above the rest of the Apostles. 
And yet, what characterized him as a minister of the Gospel 
of Jesus, but this very combination above mentioned. Where 
among the Apostles, was one possessing the same zeal for 
souls, the same indomitable will and untiring energy? The 
man that could say, “I could wish myself accursed from 
Christ, for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh,” 
must have had a zeal for souls, impossible to be surpassed; 
the man that could say, in view of imprisonment and bonds, 
“what mean ye to weep, and to break mine heart? for I am 
ready, not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem for 
the name of the Lord Jesus,” must have had a will, which 
no force of circumstances could shake; the man that could 
say, ‘of the Jews, five times received I forty stripes save one, 
thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suf- 
fered shipwreck, a day and a night I have been in the deep,” 
must have had an energy that no obstacle could weary. And 
where among the Apostles, was one who had either the same 
natural abilities or learning, as he? ‘The man that was a 
Pharisee of the Pharisees, that had sat, as a learner, at the 
feet of Gamalicl, was certainly not an ignorant man. How 
we detect the refinement of his education, and the extent of 
his learning, in every speech and epistle of his. As he stands 
upon Mars’ Hill, or pleads before Agrippa, who does not see, 
not only the inspired Apostle, but also the scholar; the man 
possessed, not only of strong natural abilities, but also of 
knowledge gathered from every source, and wielded with a 
master’s power. And what of his epistles? How large a 
space they occupy in God’s revealed will. Of what subjects 
do they not treat? Subjects which an infant mind can grasp, 
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and subjects too, which an archangel’s cannot begin to fath- 
om. Howshort some of these epistles, and yet wisi volumes 
have been written upon them. Honored by God, to occupy 
so large a space in His Word, and in the eye of the world so 
successful too in the great work which his Master had given 
him to do; what do these facts declare concerning that com- 
bination which he possessed, andafter which, we contend, all 
who minister in holy things, should most earnestly aim. 

Let us come, however, still farther down the stream of time, 
and consider that period of the Christian era, when the light 
that had burst upon the world, by the coming of the Sun of 
Righteousness, appeared again to be withdrawing from it.— 
The twilight period of the Christian era, when he that sat 
upon the seven-hilled city, gave law to Christendom, and oc- 
cupied the place of God. It would be superfluous, at this 
age of the world, to describe the condition of things at that 
period. How tradition usurped the place of God’s Word; 
how superstition prevailed; how wickedness, among both 
priest and people, abounded, is familiar to all. But we would 
ask, who was the instrument selected by God, to dispel the 
darkness that hung pall-like over the Church; to exalt His 
Word above tradition, and give again to the world, that great 
truth by which the Church must either stand or fall, viz:— 
Justification by Faith alone. Was it not our own Martin 
Luther? And what was the character of this great Refor- 
mer? Without intending any disparagement to the rest of 
the Reformers, he appears to us, among them, like Mont 
Blanc among the rest of the Alpine mountains. When we 
consider the ability he displayed in discussion, the vast learn- 
ing that characterizes his works, the clearness in general, of 
his views, especially when the difficulties arising from his 
early education and influences, are taken into consideration ; 
his indomitable will and untiring energy, and above all, his 
prayerful spirit, we feel like subscribing to the opinion of one 
of another denominational fold, who in describing his dying 
moments, uses language something like the following; “the 
mighty spirit of the Great Reformer had fled. Upwards it 
winged its flight, into the presence of Moses, and Paul, and 
John, and Christ; and zn the last only did he find a supert- 
or.’ And when we now look at Protestantism, with its Bible 
Societies and Tract Societies, with its Missionary operations, 
Home and Foreign, with its Schools, and Colleges, and Sem- 
inaries, with its printing presses, and railroads, and telegraphs, 
flying with its light, and love, and civilization, over the wide- 
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world, and consider who it was that was selected by God to be 
the instrument in bringing these things into existence, we 
must, in all this, see the kind of ministry, that receives from 
God the highest sanction. 

Other facts, of a similar import, might be enumerated, but 
these two may be reckoned sufficient for our present purpose. 
We know that to all this, it may be replied, that in the histo- 
ry of the Church, leaving out of consideration a few promi- 
nent individual cases, such as have just been specified ; it has 
most frequently been found, that not to the strong intellectu- 
ally, but to the strong spiritually, the Church has been main- 
ly indebted for her prosperity, that not to the “mighty” in 
knowledge, but to the humble, earnest laborer, has most suc- 
cess been awarded in the kingdom of God. Neither are we 
ignorant of the fact, that we have many in our own denomi- 
nation, who, though not possessing the advantages which oth- 
ers have enjoyed, seem far to excel them in the work of the 
ministry, whose labors have been more abundantly blessed, 
whose rewards are evidently greater and more frequent. And 
yet these things weaken not the position assumed in regard 
to the ministry. It is true there are educated men in the 
ministry, who are inefficient as Ministers of the Word, but 
are they spiritual, earnest men, and have they natural gifts 
for the work to which they profess to be called? It is true 
there are those in the ministry, whose early training has been 
defective, and yet are efficient ministers of the Word; but 
have they made no attempts to remedy the defectiveness of 
their early training, and would they not be still more efficient, 
possessed of higher attainments in knowledge? Who will 
say, all other things being equal, that an educated ministry 
will not be more influential than one comparatively unedu- 
cated? The rule then appears to hold good, that the minis- 
try should be thoroughly educated; the exceptions to this 
rule should be such only, as peculiar circumstances evidently 
demand. 

If then, it is admitted that such a ministry is desirable, it 
might be well to consider the time when the foundation of that 
education is to be laid, which we deem so requisite in a minis- 
ter of the Gospel. We say the foundation, for no minister 
of Jesus can be said to discharge aright his duty to God, to 
himself, and to his fellow-men, who is not a student for life. 
Whenever it can possibly be consummated, this foundation 
should be laid, and laid with all possible care, ere the active 
duties of a ministerial life are assumed. ‘T'e enter the minis- 
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try, and then be obliged to lay the foundation and build the 
superstructure too, is but what few can accomplish, and be 
faithful at the same time to the duties which claim their at- 
tention day after day. Itis only men of uncommon yigor 
of mind and indefatigable industry, who can rise above the 
disadvantages of neglected discipline and neglected cultiva- 
tion in youth, and become workmen indeed “‘that need not to 
be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.’ Such ex- 
amples, however, are never safe examples for imitation, unless 
there is an inherent conviction, resting upon a solid basis in 
the mind of him who determines to “‘go and do likewise,” 
that he possesses similar vigor of intellect, and an industry 
that will never tire. And yet, it is a question fully open for 
discussion, whether anything, after all, has been gained by 
such an entrance into the ministry, that has so much of time 
necessarily taken from its active duties, in the acquisition of 
that knowledge, which might have been acquired by delaying 
for a period, entrance into that ministry? And how is it with 
those who cannot boast of such vigor of intellect, and who 
need every incitement that their high and holy calling can 
bring to bear upon them, to make them diligent in the dis- 
charge of every duty? What is their experience? Is it not 
either one of daily thankfulness, that in view of the many 
pastoral duties with which they are burdened, and in view al- 
so of the many cares, which they necessarily experience in 
the rearing and training of their families, making thereby, 
study at all times difficult, and very frequently impossible, 
they were enabled to lay, at least the foundation of know- 
ledge, prior to their entrance upon the ministry, or one of con- 
tinual harassment, in having entered upon the ministry with- 
out such preparation. If the ministry need to be educated, 
the time for laying well the foundation, is apparent. 

Ours is, indeed, a high and a holy calling. Whatever tends 
to efficiency in it, should be most sedulously cultivated by us. 
The work given us to do, is apparently more fitting to the 
shoulders of angels, than of men. Let us especially guard 
ourselves against all expressions that may have a tendency to 
disseminate among men the idea that, of all offices, the office 
of the ministry is most easily filled. Let us never forget the 
exclamation of the Apostle, “who is sufficient for these things!” 
Let our aim in the ministry, be efficiency rather than numbers. 
And let us all, who are already ministering in holy things, so 
live and so act, that when the Master calls us to give an ac- 

-count of our stewardship, His language to us may be: “Well 
done, good and faithful servants.” 
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ARTICLE VII. 
BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS. 


No. It. 


‘The following is the outline of the address, which was delivered with- 
out the manuscript, at the third Annual Commencement of Pennsylvania 
College, September, 1837. The class consisted of Messrs. George Diehl, 
Emanuel Frey, Thomas Means and James Macfarlane. 


Youne GENTLEMEN:—Before we separate, I desire to 
present to your consideration a few words of well-meant coun- 
sel. Prompted by regard for you, and best wishes for your 
future well-being, I would avail myself of this last opportunity 
of saying to you how deeply interested weare in your welfare, 
how desirous of your happiness. Think not because the con- 
nexion which has so long and pleasantly existed between us 
has been dissolved, that utter indifference fills our hearts in 
reference to your future history, that we shall follow you with 
no affection, no sympathy, no prayers. Very different are 
our feelings. You leave us as children leave their paternal 
roof; and when you rejoice, or weep, if we know of it, we 
shall rejoice and weep too. ‘These are not words loosely ut- 
tered for the occasion; they spring from the heart. We have 
learned to estimate highly your worth; to anticipate good 
from you, and to believe that, if spared, your part in the 
drama of life will neither be unimportant nor pernicious.— 
Let me express to you now, what your teachers ardently de- 
sire may befall you in the path of life which is opening before 

ou. 
: First, health and long life. By health I mean, not merely 
the proper physiological condition of all your bodily functions, 
the due performance of all its vital operations, but in addi- 
tion, the full exercise of all your mental powers. It is the 
Mens sana in: sano corpore of the Roman Satirist. Bodily 
health is a great blessing, necessary to our enjoyment of life, 
and the production of such results as render us useful in the 
world. It is true, we may glorify God in sickness; but the 
other seems to hold out greater advantages for extensive good, 
and is to be preferred, both for our own sakes and for others, 
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There is no calamity which falls on man in this world of sor- 
rows, more terrible than those hallucinations which visit the 
mind under the influence of mania. No uncertainty so pain- 
ful, says the distinguished author of Rasselas, as the uncer- 
tain continuance of reason. In wishing for you bodily and 
mental health, we fix our attention on no trifling advantages. 
Do these depend, in any measure, on ourselves? We answer, 
they do. It becomes us, therefore, to use all known. means to 
make our own these inestimable blessings. ‘Time would not 
admit of an exhibition of the precautionary regulations ne- 
cessary, or the dietetic rules to maintain our bodily and men- 
tal vigor. One obvious, and yet most important direction 1s, 
the careful avoidance of morbific causes. Whatever in expo- 
sure is calculated to introduce diseased action, whatever in 
clothing isnecessary for our security, should not be overlooked. 
A proper proportion of exertion and repose, of labor and 
yest, the due use of our bodies and minds, avoiding, on the 
one hand, excessive action, and on the other indolence, seem 
best suited to our constitution, and to have been designed by 
the great author of our structure. 

Temperance, not only in the use of intoxicating drinks, 
but likewise in the reception of food, should be carefully ob- 
served. In this age, so deeply convinced of the noxious ten- 
dency of alcoholic beverages, it is unnecessary to give many 
admonitions on the importance of not “touching, tasting or 
handling them.” Much less food than is ordinarily taken 
into the stomach, is needed to carry on the functions of life, 
and moderation in the quantity, as well as choice, in regard 
to the least injurious, contribute much to our physical well- 
being. The mind, engaged daily in the use of its powers, in 
the acquisition or communication of knowledge, retains its 
force, and enlarges its capacity. In this way, young gentle- 
men, you will have contributed your share towards conditions 
important for you, and if you fail—in the absence of these 
blessings, you will be free from the stings of self-reproach, 
and will be fortified to sustain those arrangements of Provi- 
dence through which a destiny may come upon you, not in 
accordance with your desires. 

Whatever promotes the health of the body, whatever tends 
to remove disease when it has begun, will conduce to long life, 
to a protracted period of action for those high purposes which 
are to be the objects of our resolves whilst we are here. 

Contentment and peace. Nothing is of more moment than 
a proper estimate of the things of this life. The ruling pas- 
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sion in this country, seems to be the love of money. Pecu- 
nia primum quaerenda est, virtus post nummos, seems now, 
as in the days of Horace, to be the leading maxim of men. 
We shall not attempt to sing the praises of poverty, but we 
would inculcate this lesson; let us desire money that we may 
use it; use it for the good of man. ‘To consider it as loaned 
to us to promote human happiness, and to employ it for this 
end, give it its real value. If we are moderately successful, 
let us not repine; if we do not get beyond the supply of our 
daily wants, let us not be dissatisfied. Having'food and rai- 
ment, let us therewith be content. We brought nothing into 
the world—we can take nothing out of it. Contentws parvo 
should be our motto, and instead of grasping after much, we 
should remember how unsatisfying are riches, how fleeting 
earthly goods, how dangerous wealth, and how hardly they 
that have riches shall enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
Hear the words of the great Paul on this point: “They that 
will be rich, fall into temptation, and asnare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition. For the love of money is the root of all evil: 
which while some have coveted after, they have erred from 
the faith, and pierced themselves through with many sorrows.” 
When we have learned, with this distinguished man, in what- 
ever state we are, therewith to be content, we have obtained 
one of the primary elements of true happiness. Without this, 
though rich as Croesus, and able, like Midas, to convert every 
thing we touched into gold, we would not be happy. The 
things of this world, beheld in the light of that Gospel which 
has brought life and immortality to light, will be valued aright, 
and their possession will not elate, their absence will not de- 
press us. 

Peace; the approbation of our own hearts, the smiles of 
an approving conscience, the result of exercising ourselves 
to have always a conscience void of offence towards God and 
men, we much wish for you. Obtain it by reconciliation to 
God through Jesus Christ. Retain it by walking worthy of 
the vocation wherewith you are called. The firm persuasion 
that God looks on us with complacency, that we are citizens 
of heaven, that we will inherit everlasting blessedness, these 
are the gifts of our holy religion to every sincere votary; the 
portion which we pray may be yours. Then, whatever may 
be your outward condition, whether prosperous or adverse, 
whether you succeed or fail in your earthly expectations, you 
cannot be wretched; you must be blessed; for you will have 
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joys beyond the reach of earth, and pleasures in reversion, 
beyond the approach of disaster and change. 

Usefulness and respectability in the world. Knowledge is 
power. As educated men, you are not only furnished with 
much and various knowledge, but, what is of no less import- 
ance, you are prepared to add to your stores, and to render 
useful; what you may treasure up. One advantage of your 
academic career is, you know how to study. Whatever may 
be our knowledge, or capacity to influence others, we can, of 
course, expect no results, unless by appropriate methods we 
bring out these, and make them bear on others. Such is the 
arrangement of human’ affair s, that there will never bea 
‘want of suitable methods to place our attainments in contact 
with human necessities, and to produce useful results. The 
different professions are all useful ; the clerical, medical, legal. 
The public servant who is enlightened, honest, faithful, con- 
fers great and lasting benefits on his cotemporaries, and pos- 
terity. The teacher of youth is engaged in one of the most 
honorable, if not brilliant, occupations ; particularly if his 
duties are intelligently and fully performed. You will, then, 
choose your mode of operation; you will have an eye to the 
good of your fellow-men; philanthropy, patriotism, picty, 
will guide you in your choice; you will be true to the cause 
of humanity; you will seek to advance the real interests of 
others, as well as your own; you will love your neighbor as 
yourselves ; then your deeds will tell on your fellow-citizens; 
. they will produce effects, beneficial and diffusive, and perpet- 

uated by a reflex influence, till the world shall fade away, and 
a new heaven and a new earth shall appear, in which righte- 
ousness shall dwell. 

It is by a course of this kind, that you may caleulate on 
obtaining the approbation of your fellow-men. You will be 
honored, respected, beloved. If perchance your motives are 
misapprehended, if obloquy and envy should be your lot, you 
will emerge from the darkness which has beclouded you, and 
shine the more brightly in consequence of your temporary 
obscuration. 

Finally, we wish for you a happy death, and a blissful im- 
mortality. You are both mortal and immortal; your bodies 
must die; your souls live forever. The great business of man 
in this life) to which everything else is subordinate, is to pre- 
pare for eternity. Tis moral character has an influence on 
his departure from this world. A well-spent life, that is, a 
‘life of holy obedience, will cast over our dying moments in- 
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expressible cheerfulness, and establish a hope full of a blissful 
immortality, when we are about to leave this world. If, then, 
these two most important objects are to be attained, it devolves 
on each one to make the chief employment of every day, a 
faithful attention to the duties of Christianity. Some portion 
of time should be devoted to God—to the salvation of the 
soul. No day should be permitted to pass, without conversation 
with God and our own hearts, without meditation on eternity 
and the concerns of our soul, without a careful perusal of that 
volume, which is more precious than gold; yea, than much 
fine gold; sweeter than honey, or the honey-comb, by which 
men are warned, and in keeping of which there is great re- 
ward. 

By these means, you will die the death of the righteous, 
and you will attain happiness in the world to come. Yours 
will be the Christian Euthanasia, and your paradise will be 
the paradise of God. é 

We commit you now to God. Goforth, young gentlemen, 
inspired with a desire to act your part well! You will meet 
with many disappointments in life, you will find that it is a 
checquered scene, that good and evi] are mingled together, 
that exemption from sorrow is no man’s portion, that the only 
anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast, 1s Christianity in the 
heart. May all the blessings to which we have adverted, ac- 
company you. May no one of you be found in the ranks of 
the dissolute, vicious, licentious, the criminal. May you have 
a good report of all men and of the truth itself. May many 
feel the influence of your knowledge and your piety. May 
frequent reports reach our ears that you are good men and 
true; an honor to your parents, teachers, and your Alma Ma- 
ter. May the tears of the good bedew your grave. May 
many beneficiaries rise up at the last great day, and call you 
their blessed benefactors. May we meet you, after our work 
on earth is finished, in that higher state of existence of which 
the present is but the threshold! God grant, God grant it— 
Amen. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
MAN. 


In the study of animated nature, or organization with vi- 
tality, much of our attention will be directed to that animal 
who stands at the head of the visible creation, belonging to 
the class of vertebratee, and in the arrangement of the dis- 
tinguished Naturalist, Cuvier, heading the mammalia, and 
distinguished as Bimana, or having two hands. One of our 
classic poets has said, “‘the proper study of mankind is man,” 
and if we are authorized to interpret the language in its 
broadest signification, and to embrace every theory pertain- 
ing to him—his physical and mental structure, his relations, 
his history and his destiny, we shall unhesitatingly grant that 
it isa very appropriate and highly useful study for man. In 
extending our investigations into the animal kingdom in gen- 
eral, it is highly important that we should be well acquainted 
with ourselves, because it will facilitate our acquaintance in 
that direction, and show us a beautiful harmony pervading 
the whole; similarity and diversity, not arbitrary, but neces- 
sary ; the same general ends, the preservation of the individ- 
ual and the species, effected by organs and processes nearly 
related, but, at the same time, so divergent, as must needs be, 
as to furnish facts of great interest to the student or observer. 

Birth and development belong to animals. They have a 
commencement, a progress, decay, death. It is the changes 
embraced in these, which we propose to consider now, so far 
as man himself is concerned, as a slight contribution to your 
knowledge of animal forms. Although the phenomena are 
constantly occurring before us, and we can every day see hu- 
man beings, in the different stages of their journey from time 
to that world “where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest,’’ yet I am not sure that our minds are 
impressed with the wonders that are transpiring, and that we 
duly appreciate the mysteries which are opening before our 
eyes. Look, for a moment, at the facts, before we enter upon 
an examination of them. We have the child at birth; we 
have it when the mind begins to open, the senses to report 
and to give signals in words of impressions; we have the 
young man, mature, ripening by degrees partially illuminated ; 
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we have the mature, with the mind highly improved, and the 
physical education at its acme; we have the old man, with 
mind and body decaying, dozing, sleeping, dying. The great 
dramatist makes the ages seven; first the infant, 


“Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms; 

And then, the whining school-boy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school: And then the lover; 
Sighing like a furnace, with a woful ballad 

Made to his mistress’ eyebrow: Then, a soldier 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble reputation 

Kyen in the cannon’s mouth: And then, the justice ; 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances, 

And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in its sound: Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history, 

Is second childishness, and mere oblivion ; 

Sans, teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing.” 


This, however interesting as a graphic representation of 
human characteristics at different periods of life, and asa 
portrait of the actorsin the busy theatre of life—for the 
world is represented asa stage, and all the men and women 
in it merely players—cannot be regarded as a correct classi- 
fication of the different periods of life. 

We have a more poetical and profound picture of human 
life in Ecclesiastes, particularly the close; not drawn accord- 
ing to modern anatomical notions, but those which prevailed 
when the author lived. Itruns thus: 

“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, when 
thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them; while the sun, or 
the light, or the moon, or the stars, be not darkened, nor the 
clouds return after the rain: In the day when the keepers of 
the house shall tremble, and the strong men shall bow them- 
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selves, and the grinders cease because they are few, and those 
that look out of the windows be darkened, and the doors shall 
be shut in the streets, when the sound of the grinding is low, 
and he shall rise up at the voice of the bird, and all the daugh- 
ters of music shall be brought low: Also when they shall be 
afraid of that which is high, and fears shall be in the way, 
and the almond tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper shall 
be a burden, and desire shall fail: because man goeth to his 
long home, and the mourners go about the streets: or even 
the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken at the 
fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return 
unto God who gave it.” 

The periods which are most distinctly marked, are child- 
hood, youth, mature and old age. When our life assumes 
the form which it takes at birth, this, although not the com- 
mencement, is usually considered the start, because then, 
although not by any means independent of the mother, it is 
less dependent than it was. It then comes under observation, 
and it can be more easily traced in its progress. Behold, 
says an eminent writer, another Arcanum Naturae, scarcely 
less wonderful than generation, nor better understood, al- 
though it takes place more under our inspection. The infant, 
namely, small, weak, neither able to control mind nor body, 
grows by degrees, obtains a beautiful and perfect form, and 
becomes capable of managing all the faculties of mind and 
body. This is the beginning of earth. The stadia of life 
may be differently divided. Hillebrand, cited by Heinroth, 
in his Psychology, makes three. 1. That of advance (Sta- 
dium incrementi). 2. That of perfection (éxu, Stadium sta- 
tus), and that of decline (Stadium decrementi). If we make 
our beginning with the first period, adopting the first men- 
tioned division, viz., childhood, it may be represented in its 
earliest stages as distinguished by rapid evolution of the phy- 
sical structure. With provision suited to it, supplied by wise 
arrangements of the Creator, and instincts impelling to the 
use of it, its growth is certain and rapid. A preponderance 
of what the Germans call receptivity, is its type. This, as 
remarked by the Christian physician mentioned before, un- 
folds itself by degrees, as the period of lactation, of play, 
and of acquiring knowledge. 

During the first year, and extending into the second, nu- 
trition is carried on rapidly by the assimilating processes, 
aided by considerable sleep. ‘The mind is, no doubt, opening 
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and preparing for the future. No idea can be formed pre- 
cisely, of the condition in which it is, and what progress it is 
making towards the exercise of those faculties which after- 
wards distinguish it. ‘The senses are in operation, their pecu- 
liar functions are performed, to alimited extent, the affections 
commence to operate. But everything is in so minute a form, 
so imperfect, that we are puzzled to know what is the precise 
state of things. . In the later period of childhood, iw what 
has been called the Spielzeit, or play time, extending to the 
sixth year, the teeth, which had been formed at the close of 
infancy, or the period of weaning, prepare for a less depend- 
ent mode of life. Now the organs of voice are brought under 
articulating processes, and words, single, not yet married to 
each other and sustaining family relations, are imperfectly 
created. A decided and interesting progress is made in the 
acquisition of language, during this curriculum, and by its 
termination there 1s, to a greater or less extent, an ability to 
muster into action, a respectable portion of the great army of 
words which, encamped in our vocabulary, is ready for the 
service of ideas, to do their bidding in our intercourse with 
men. 

Although during this period of life, the words of children 
are not very numerous, and embrace not abstract or metaphy- 
sical terms, and not many of the sesquipedalia, yet still they 
have collected those that apply to the objects, animate and 
inanimate, that have been subjected to their senses. Their 
first knowledge is more in the department of physics than 
metaphysics; they are little Linnzans, commencing their 
studies with the Creator’s works. The senses, hearing, smell- 
ing, tasting, touching, seeing, are brought to a high degree 
of perfection, and the process of which physiologists and 
metaphysicians speak, the correction of the information of 
one sense by another, or the combined influence of the senses 
in producing certain results, and the augmentation of power, 
if not consummated in the highest degree, is, nevertheless, in 
an advanced stage. ‘This is an important part of our educa- 
tion, which is one for us, but which is, by no means, beyond 
human control, for which we can willingly dispense with oth- 
er things. Something more may be done, and something 
more is often done, but we suppose it is not of material mo- 
ment. The moral faculty commences its operations; right 
and wrong are, to some extent, discrjminated ; desire of ap- 
probation, fear of punishment are felt. The principle of cu- 
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riosity isin active exercise. Wisely implanted, vigorous when 
specially needed, it calls for information from every source to 
which it can have access, and accumulates facts in considera- 
ble numbers, all of which are useful, and to be employed in 
the business of life. It is the substitute of reading in early 
life, and the books which it employs are parents, friends, play- 
mates. This period is characterized by the exercise of the 
benevdlent, as well as the malevolent feelings to some extent. 
Affection, gratitude are shown, anger and revenge are not 
unknown. 

A ready credulity, strong confidence in the veracity of 
those who are their elders, a ready receptivity for all that is 
communicated, may be mentioned in addition. The third stage, 
or time of education has been thus described; this is the sea- 
son of ripened childhood, from the sixth to the twelfth or fif- 
teenth year. Physically, itis marked by a well proportioned 
bodily organization, regularity of the features, and firmness, 
strength and agility. It is the time of leaping, running and 
climbing. The mind, when directed to it, opens to religion. 
The feeling of gr atitude is predominant. Tdeas accumulate, 
and imagination commences its sports. This accounts for the 
taste for tales and tragedies. But the capacity of the under- 
standing, and of combining and separating ideas increases. 
The inclination to construct, form, to paint, to build, and fur- 
ther, for music and poetry, springs up. The character is 
evolved morally, particularly in the desire for praise and dis- 
tinction. Conscience assumes a more decided tone. 

We come now to the period of youth, reaching from twelve 
or fifteen to manhood; and what shall we say of this? The 
body still continues to advance. It grows in height, in thick- 
ness, but with many varieties. Its vigor increases, its capa- 
bility of endurance becomes greater. The gait becomes firmer, 
more staid, sober. ‘The voice changes in its intonations, and 
becomes coarser, less feminine. There is more of the manly, 
the grave, the dignified. Friendships are formed, ties fas- 
tened not easily broken. The understanding, the intellectual 
powers expand more and more, ‘and relatively to others in a 
larger ratio. Plans are formed. Modes of action selected. 
Professions chosen. Life is considered. The source of true 
happiness is determined, and by a wise or a foolish decision ; 
the favor of God isregarded as the supreme good, or the fa- 
vor of the world; the heart is given to God, or consecrated 
to the devil. It is perhaps true, that more depends on the 
period of youth, than any other of our life. It is certainly 
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true that what men ultimately become, and what they ulti- 
mately effect, are very closely connected with this time of life. 
There may be, there are, we know, exceptions, but they are 
not comparatively numerous. Suppose, for instance, that the © 
physical organization is injured during youth, that health is 
impaired, that the growth of the body is injured, that its en- 
ergies are cramped—be it from neglect of exercise, from in- 
ordinate application to study, from intemperance, either in 
eating or drinking, from licentious habits—the effects will be 
likely to accompany us to the grave, and remain till the morn- 
ing of the resurrection. How important then, that we should 
carefully protect ourselves from all noxious agents, and guard 
against all pernicious habits; honor the laws of nature or 
nature's God, and strive to keep the casket of that splendid 
jewel, our soul, without fissures or contusions injurious to its 
deposit ! 

Again, suppose in the season of youth, we neglect the op- 
portunity we have of acquiring knowledge, neglect our stud- 
ies, or pursue them in a superficial and careless way, can we 
ever reach that mental development, and gather those literary 
and scientific stores which were once within our grasp? What- 
ever may be achieved by us, will be achieved with difficulty. 
Our efforts will be made with pain. Many will never be able 
to make them. Many will make them ina very small degree, 
and the most patient and enduring will fall below what he 
could easily have grasped, had he taken time by the forelock 
and been faithful to his opportunities. It is so, too, with our 
moral powers. Youth is the time to cultivate them. They 
then first display themselves in a decided form, make them- 
selves known by unmistakable signs. As the mind becomes 
enriched with knowledge, and understands its obligations, it 
comprehends the actions which it originates in their moral 
worth, and feels its responsibility for every one of them. 
The proper time to cultivate the moral nature, is thatof youth, 
not excluding the still earlier period. It can only be cultiva- 
ted by the Gospel of Christ. This great trainer of man’s 
conscience, which takes it in its defilement, purges and sanc- 
tifies it, starts it ina new career, with powerful auxiliaries— 
can be comprehended by the young man who has just the sus- 
ceptibilities to respond to it, and as it now earnestly insists 
on his meeting its requirements, it constitutes the crisis which, 
if well passed, all will be well, but if not, the prospects are 
dreary; it is possible that the shock then endured may not 
be fatal, that reaction may occur at a later period, that pow- 
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erful stimulants may start up life as if under the very ribs of 
death; but the prognosis is altogether the other way; the 
medicaments can scarcely operate, because the stamen is low, 
and the excitability almost exhausted, and if it should be 
stirred for a moment, the agitation cannot be deep, nor the 
circle of influence wide. The brightest names in the world’s 
history, attach to men who were faithfal 4 in their youth, and I 
hope that you Linnzans, called by an honored name, whilst 
looking through nature, will not forget nature’s God, but like 
your great master, will honor him who made and preserves, 
not only the wonderful things to which your studies are di- 
rected, but all the wonders of the boundless universe. Your 
studies are propitious, not the contrary, to the acknowledg- 
ment, not only of the existence, but likewise the adorable 
perfections of God, his power, his wisdom and goodness— 
they lead to, not from him, who hath spoken to us in the New 
Testament revelation ; who is described in his relation to the 
Supreme Architect of the universe, as being the brightness 
of his glory, and the express image of his person, as the Cre- 
ator of the world, and as upholding all things by his mighty 
fiat, and as being far more excellent than angels, as he hath 
obtained by inheritance, a better name than they. 

We now come tothe third period, or that in which the 
growth is completed, and the mental and moral powers fully 
brought out and prepared for the accomplishment of the great 
objects of life. We must take man at this stage, to know 
properly what he is, and what he can do. He then becomes 
entitled, if ever, to the panegyric of the poet: Whata piece 
of work isa man! How noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties! in form and moving, how express and admirable! 
in action how like an angel! Th apprehension how like a God! 
the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! 

Whilst other aninals are prone, and obedient to their appe- 
tites, he is erect, and was evidently made for the vertical po- 
sition. His physical structure makes this evident, as well as 
his constant habit. Human beings do not move on all fours. 
They are not formed for progression in this way. The cranial 
circulation is too active, and “supplies blood in quantities too 
large, to admit of the safe pendency of the head, as quadru- 
pedal locomotion would require. An admirable instrument of 
our physical structure is the hand. Cuvier remarks on this: 
“By his erect position, man preserves the entire use of hands 
for the arts, while his organs of sense are most favorably sit- 
uated for observation. ‘These hands, which derive such ad- 
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vantages from their liberty, receive as many from their struc- 
ture. ‘The thumb, longer in proportion than that of the mon- 
key, increases its facility of seizing small objects. The nail, 
covering one side only of the extremity of the finger, acts as 
a support to the touch, without depriving it of an atom of its 
delicacy. The arms to which these hands are attached, are 
strongly and firmly connected by the large Scapula, the strong 
Clavicle,” &c. 

‘Man is pre-eminently distinguished in the organ of his 
voice; of all the Mammalia, he alone possesses the faculty 
of articulating sounds, its probable causes being the form of 
his mouth and the great mobility of his lips. From this re- 
sults his most invaluable mode of communication, for all the 
signs which can be conveniently employed for the transmis- 
sion of ideas, variations of sound are those which can be 
perceived at the greatest distance, and are the most extensive 
in their sphere of operation.’ "_ Ibid. 

Man is capable of living in every clime. He can adapt 
himself to the greatest extremes of temperature. He can 
bear intense cold and high heat. He can be supported by 
food of every description—animal and vegetable. Of him 
may it be said, without the least exaggeration, that he is fear- 
fully and wonderfully made; that he is but a little lower than 
the angels, and is crowned with glory and honor ;. he is made 
to have dominion over the works of God’s hands; and all 
things are put under his fect: all sheep and oxen, yea, and 
the beasts of the field, the fowl of the air, and the fish of the 
sea, and whatsoever passeth through the paths of the seas. 

We must not, however, dwell too long on such topics, but 
proceed to represent man in his prime; ready for action; at 
that period of his earthly progress, which he longed for in 
youth, but which, he is not always convinced, has contributed 
in a vast degree to his happiness. His sighs are frequently 
wafted back for the haleyon days of youth and freedom from 
care. Manhood extending to old age, is the period of action. 
It is then that professional life commences, and is carried on, 
that we employ ourselves in multiplying the necessaries and 
comforts of life, in effecting exchanges, in creating and diffusing 
capital. It is then that we exert an influence for good or 
evil, in a larger degree than before, upon others, add to the 
happiness or misery of the world. ‘This is the time for ex- 
tending our knowledge by reading and meditation; building 
upon the foundation we previously laid. This is the time for 
writing, and endeavoring, by the productions of our pen, to 
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enlighten and profit our fellow-men. This is the time for 
maturing that character, formed under Christian influences, 
by which we honor God on earth, and become prepared for 
mansions in the skies. If all this is to be our employment, 
if such are the things to which our powers are to be directed, 
then is it most evident that no sinecure awaits us, we travel 
towards a domain in which there is no rest, and we prepare 
for a conflict which will task all our powers. To quit ourselves 
like men demanded of us by our structure, our advantages 
and our God, is no easy task. Yet we should, when the time 
comes, address ourselves to it with courage,’stand up boldly 
to do our duty, and aiming high, seek to honor ourselves, our 
race, and our God. If there are toils, there is strength, if 
weariness, there is repose; if sickness, there are medicines; 
if there are trials, there is consolation; if hunger, there is 
food; if thirst, there is beverage; if there is a boisterous 
voyage, and a dangerous sea, there is a haven to which we 
tend, where storm and adversity cannot reach us. Life is 
worth much, it has many pleasures, it is attended with many 
demonstrations of God’s goodness, it has an admirable sweet- 
ener in religious faith, it has a brilliant reversion in the glories 
of heaven. Well does that great chemist and chemical phi- 
losopher, Sir Humphrey Davy, in his beautiful little work, 
entitled Consolations in travel, or the last days of a philoso- 
pher, say: “Religion, whether natural or revealed, has al- 
ways the same beneficial influence on the mind. In youth, 
in health and prosperity, it awakens feelings of gratitude and 
sublime love, and purifies at the same time that it exalts; but 
it isin misfortune, in sickness, in age, that its effects are 
most truly and beneficially felt, when submission in faith and 
humble trust in the Divine will, from duties become pleasures, 
undecaying sources of consolation; then it creates powers 
which were believed to be extinct, and gives freshness to the 
mind, which was supposed to have passed away forever, but 
which is now renovated as an immortal hope; then it is the 
Pharos to guide the wave-tost mariner to his home, as. the 
calm and beautiful still basins or fiords surrounded by tranquil 
groves and pastoral meadows, to the Norwegian pilot, eseap- 
ing from a heavy storm in the North Sea, or as the green and 
dewy spot, gushing with fountains, to the exhausted and 
thirsty traveller in the midst of the desert. Its influence 
outlives all earthly enjoyments, and becomes stronger as the 
organs decay and the frame dissolves; it appears as that 
evening star of light in the horizon of life, which, we are 
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sure, is to become, in another season, a morning star, and it 
throws its radiance through the gloom and shadow of death.” 

We now come tooldage. It commences at various periods 
in different countries—from fifty to sixty. Some of the effects 
of advancing life may appear earlier; such as the diminution 
of the acuteness of sight. Between forty and fifty, glasses 
become necessary to many from the flattening of the eye. 
Old age is marked by a diminution of the power of the senses. 
Hearing, as well as seeing, is less acute; the general vigor is 
less; the ability to endure labor decreases; the system is 
more susceptible of morbid influences, can bear less exposure, 
and experiences, in some one or other organ, defective action. 
The recuperative energies, or what physicians call the vix 
medicatriz naturae, abate in energy. The mind, in conse- 
quence of the failure of its instrument, performs less well. 
Memory fails it as life advances, lets slip things recently en- 
trusted to it, whilst it recollects the earlier deposits which 
were made in it. The world ceases to excite the interest 
which it once did. Its vanity begins to appear or more fully 
appears. The thoughts turn to eternity. A second childhood 
often occurs. What is called dotage, ensues. The vital prin- 
ciple becomes weaker and weaker, and when the natural pro- 
cess of decay goes on, without the intervention of disease, 
life expires like the extinction of a flame, the fuel of which is 
exhausted; flickers, and disappears. ‘This is one form of 
Euthanasia, but not the best. It requires something more to 
constitute the highest, than merely to drop into eternity, as 
the ripe fruit does from the tree. Religion must shed her 
influence over the last, solemn moments; it is then that the 
true Huthanasia occurs, never dreamed of, never realized by 
heathen sages. It is to death that we tend; this is the end 
of earth. 

Nascentes morimur, finisque ab origine pendet. Man, as 
well as other animals, dies, but his death is much more signi- 
ficant. He knows it in advance. It is to him certain, though 
he is ignorant of the time. It connects itself with momen- 
tous inquiries; whatis it? what will follow it? does it conduct 
us to another home? where and what is that home? What 
will be our employment there? what our enjoyment? what 
our sufferings? It is the immortality of man that is his 
crowning glory, it is this that constitutes his most fearful 
prerogative. ‘That immortality is to be a blessing, or curse, 
as hefeels and meets his responsibility, or is indifferent to, 
and despises it. We come then into existence, we live, we 
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act through a few short stages; we die, we pass away, we 
appear on another theatre, we live, we live forever; our life 
is happy, our life is miserable, it is the one, itis the other for- 
ever, as we prefer; for to us is committed the decision of this 
great question; never let it be lost sight of in all our studies 
and all our toils, whether we will sojourn in God’s house, in 
God's city, with God’s angels, and God’s redeemed ones, or 
dwell in devouring flames, the associates of bad angels, of 
bad men, without, with dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremon- 
gers, and murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever loyeth and 
maketh a lie. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Summary of recent discoveries in Biblical Chronology, Uni- 
versal History and Egyptian Archacology ; with special 
reference to Dr. Abbot's Egyptian Museum in New York. 
Together with a translation of the first Sacred Book of 
the Ancient Egyptians. By G. Seyffarth, A. M., Ph. D., 
D. D. New York: published by Henry Ludwig, No. 39, 
Centre Street.—1857. 


Dr. Seyffarth, the author of this book, is a distinguished 
German scholar and divine. His eminence as an Egyptolo- 
gist is undisputed. He has not only mastered every thing 
known in that department of knowledge, but he has made 
important contributions, the result of his own investigations, 
to the science. He is referred to by German scholars, as 
one of the leading writers on Sacred Chronology, and as an 
Egyptologist, his reputation is widely extended. Dr. Seyf- 
farth has favored the Review with very valuable contribu- 
tions, for which we are gratefulto him. His lectures, as 
published by us, excited a good deal of attention, and in every 
thing connected with the language and Archeology of Egypt, 
were regarded, both as intensely interesting, and of great 
value. On some collateral points, not affecting the depart- 
ment in which Dr. Seyffarth is without a superior, one of our 
contributors, distinguished by learning in the physical sci- 
ences, in a modest and well written article published by us, 
questioned some of the Doctor’s positions and denied others. 
We do not think that the Doctor’s rejoinder met this article 
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with the meekness which was due to an opponent so respect- 
ful and respectable. The book before us, consisting of two 
hundred and forty pages, is an amplification of what has al- 
ready appeared in our pages. A large portion of it is devo- 
ted to the Chronology of the Old Testament, and it is this 
part which will excite in our country most interest, and, per- 
haps, most opposition. We are not aware that any very spe- 
cial attention has been paid here, beyond the study of what 
has appeared on the subject in foreign writers, to Chronology. 
Our Divines generally acquiesce in those dates which place 
the creation 4004 before Christ, and the Dionysian era as too 
late by three or four years. The authority of the Hebrew 
text is not, we presume, seriously doubted, and few have yet 
been convinced that the Septuagint Chronology has superior 
claims. In this state of things, Dr. Seyfarth must not be 
disappointed, if he should find some opposition, and but few 
who will accept, at least immediately, his conclusions. But 
they will excite attention. They will give a new impulse to 
chronological investigation. ‘They will do good. With these 
views, we hail with pleasure the appearance of the Doctor's 
book, and believe that it will give him position in our Amer- 
ican churches. We hope he will be encouraged to furnish us, 
in our own language, further results of his extended and pro- 
found research. 

Dr. Seyffarth’s tone is very confident, and it is not surpri- 
zing that itis so; for he has certainly, to say the least, strong 
grounds for his conclusions. He has, too, commanded: the 
assent of men well qualified to judge his facts and reasonings. 
We think his Scriptural Chronology has a very strong hold 
in the Egyptian, and his arguments for the Septuagint as 
more reliable than the Hebrew, although we have never yet 
given in our adhesion to the former, certainly have great 
weight. In looking into an interesting work on Egypt, by 
Dr. Max Uhleman, entitled Thoth, oder die Wissenschaft der 
alten Aegypter nach klassischen und igyptischen Quellen 
bearbeitet, Gottingen, 1856, we find Dr. Seyffarth’s Chronol- 
ogy fully indorsed. Dr. Uhlemann, we believe, is one of Dr. 
Seyffarth’s pupils, and he frequently refers to him, and indi- 
cates his important discoveries. In giving this endorsement 
of Dr. Seyffarth’s Chronology, he subjoins in a note: “An- 
dere Zeitrechnungen finden sich bei Boeckh in Schmidt’s 
Jahrh. s. Gesch. II, 5. 6.8. 404; Bunsen, Aegypten’s Stelle 
u. s. w.; Lepsius Chronologie; Brunet de Preste examen 
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critique Par. 1850; Rask, Aeg. Zeitrechnung, Alton. 1830; 
De Bovet Dynasties, Egypt Par. 1829 und Lesuer Chronol. 
des Rois Eg. Par. 1848. We introduce this note for the sake 
of those who may desire to engage in Chronological studies, 
excited by Dr. Seyffarth’s work. We believe that increased 
attention will be paid to this subject, and mainly in conse- 
quence of Dr. Seyffarth’s appearance in our midst, and he 
will be regarded as a benefactor. He may not command as- 
sent in all things, but he will, we have no doubt, in many. 
Some may object to his Chronology of the Old Testament— 
more, perhaps, to his advocacy of the Dionysian era—others 
will not accept the opinion that the flood of Noah was uni- 
versal. On other subjects, we find in Herzog’s Encyclopedia 
the following language: ‘“‘Die Hinwendungen Credner’s, der 
(Joel 210 ff.) behauptet, dass das Mondenjahr erst zur Zeit 
Hiskia’s und Josia’s, und Seyffarth’s, welcher (Chron. Sacra 
S. 26.) meint, der Mondcalender sey erst 200 Jahre v. Chr. 
bei den Juden eingefiihrt worden, hat schon Winer gewiirdigt, 
und sie erledigen sich auch durch die allgemeine Betrachtung, 
wie die regelmiissigen Veriinderungen im Stand der Sonne 
gegen die Erde nicht so augenfiillig sind, als die Verinde- 
rungen im Stande und Ansehen des Mondes, dass also der 
Uebergang von einem urspriinglich Sonnenjahr zum Mond- 
jahr, so weit vom vollkommenen zum unyollkommenen yiel 
schwerer zu denken ist als umgekehrt.”” We hope that the 
Doctor’s book, and his works in general, may be broughtinto 
extensive use among us. In aid of the latter, we subjoin the 
Preface, containing a catalogue of his works: 

“The application of astronomy to the historic sciences, 
first attempted by Newton, has, during the last few decennia, 
superinduced a complete reconstruction of the chronology of 
the Old and New Testaments introduced by Petavius 1627, 
of all ancient history down to Titus, and of the archeology 
of Egypt as hitherto understood. The following pages pre- 
sent a brief survey of recent discoveries made in these sci- 
ences, since that time. ‘The reader will find only an outline, 
as the compass of a few lectures, in which the communica- 
tions were first made, did not admit of more particular speci- 
fications, and the same subjects have been already more fully 
treated by the author in a number of other works. If the 
discourses should leave many points insufficiently explained 
and obscure, further information will be found in the follow- 
ing works of the author. Systema astronomize Algyptiacee 
quadripartitum. Conspectus astronomize Algyptiace mathe- 
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maticze et apotelesmatice. Pantheon Aigyptiacum, sive sym- 
bolice Algyptiorum astronomica. Observationes Aigyptio- 
rum astronomicee. Hieroglyphice descriptee in Zodiaco Ten- 
tyritico Tabula Isiaca sive Bembina, Monolitho Amosis, 
Parisino, Sarcophago Sethi Londinensi, Sarcophago Ramessis 
Parisino, papyrisque funeralibus annis 1832, 1693, 1631, 
1104 a Chr., 87, 54, 137 p. Chr. cet. Lipsiz, 1833.—Unser 
Alphabet ein Abbild des Thierkreises mit der Constellation 
der sieben Planeten am 7. Sept. 8446 v. Chr. cet. Leipz. 
1834.—Unumstosslicher Beweis cet. Leipz. 1842.—Chrono- 
logia Sacra. Untersuchungen iiber das Geburtsjahr des 
Herrn und die Zeitrechnung des A. u. N. T. Leipz. 1846.— 
Die Phonixperiode. S. Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenl. 
Gesellsch. Leipz. 1849.—Berichtigungen der Romischen, 
Griechischen, Persischen, Aigyptischen, Hebraeischen Ge- 
schichte und Zeitrechnung, der Mythologie und alten Reli- 
gionsgeschichte auf Grund neuer historischer und astrono- 
mischer Hiilfsmittel. Leipz. 1855.— Alphabeta genuina 
Aigyptiorum, nec non Asianorum, literis Persarum, Medo- 
rum, Assyriorumque cuneoformibus, Zendicis, Pehlvicis et 
Sanscriticis subjecta cet. Lips. 1840.—Theologische Schrif- 
ten der alten Algypter zum ersten Male ubersetzt. Nebst 
Erklarung der zweisprachigen Inschriften, des Steins von 
Rosette, des Flaminischen Obelisken, des Thores von Phils, 
der Tafeln von Abydos und Katnak u. a. Gotha, 1855.— 
Grundsiitze der Mythologie und alten Religionsgeschichte, 
sowie der Hieroglyphensysteme, cet. Leipz. 1843.—Rudi- 
menta Hieroglyphices, cet. Lips. 1826.—Grammatica Algyp- 
tiaca, cet. Leipz. 1855. 

May the Lord make these pages subsidiary to the good of 
his church. - 

New York, 1856. 

Tux AuTHOR.” 
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ARTICLE X. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Knowledge of God, objectively considered. Being the 
jirst Part of Theology considered as a Science of positive 
truth, both inductive and deductive. By Robert.J. Breck- 
enridge, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Theology in the 
Seminary of Danville, Kentucky. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers. Louisville: A. Dayidson.—1858. 


Tims exceedingly able and interesting work has just come to hand; 
and, as the press is waiting for the last sheets of the present number, 
we greatly regret that we have not time to examine and study its con- 
tents with. that “comprehensive view” and careful minuteness, which 
might qualify us to pass a perfectly intelligent judgment upon them. In 
order to do justice to a work like this, it would be necessary to write an 
extended review, to do which is, at the present moment, totally out of 
the question. We must therefore, after a cursory glance over its pages, 
confine ourselves to a few general remarks, only yet briefly premising, 
that on some points discussed in the volume, our views, as they agree 
with the doctrinal system of our church, necessarily differ from the au- 
thor’s, whilst in reference to others we would adopt a different mode of 
statement. Looking away from such points of theoretic or doctrinal 
disagreement, we are prepared to say, that the work before us is certain- 
ly no ordinary production. Itis obviously the offspring of a clear, a vig- 
orous, a well poised and thoroughly disciplined intellect. It is an ambi- 
tious work: not, we mean, beeause it grapples with the highest and 
greatest subjects of human thought, but in that it aims and professes to 
treat these subjects in a manner peculiar to itself, not following the lead 
of other treatises, not conforming to familiar methods, or discoursing in 
hackneyed phrases, but adopting and following a plan and method of its 
own, and viewing the great truths of religion with an eye undazzled or 
unbiased by other systems, but in the light of Scripture alone. We rea- 
dily admit that these claims are quite as justly advanced, and as fully 
sustained by the character of the work, as we have any right or reason 
to expect, where the author is a very decided adherent of a very positive 
dogmatical system; the peculiar features of which are, however, we are 
bound to say, not, so far as our observation extended, much or needless- 
ly obtruded upon the reader's attention. So far as all attempts at sys- 
tematic divinity in the English language, and a goodly number in the 
German, are concerned, we confess that we consider the order and meth- 
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od here adopted, altogether superior. We would not deem it becoming 
here to bring into comparison some of the earlier, as well as more re- 
cent dogmatical works in the theological literature of our own church in 
Germany. Without reflecting, therefore, upon methods preferred by 
others, we concede that the one here adopted and followed out, is perfect- 
ly natural and consonant with sound reason. 

The author presents his grand theme under the following five general 
divisions: Book I.,Man. Book IL, The Mediator. Book IIL, God. 
Book IV., Sources of knowledge. Book V., Sum and Result. A varie- 
ty of necessary subdivisions under these grand heads present the mo- 
mentous subjects embraced by theology in natural succession and admi- 
rable order, the author exhibiting, on every page, profound and indepen- 
dent thought. The subject of each Book is very amply unfolded, ex- 
plained with great clearness, illustrated with striking aptness, and set 
forth with great power of language. The exhibition of Man’s condition, 
individually, socially, &c., is exceedingly and, we may add, awfully truth- 
ful, whilst the remedy devised and applied by Divine wisdom and mercy 
is presented in allits fitness, fulness and marvellous excellence. In all 
the other discussions the most accurate and copious knowledge of Scrip- 
ture, the clearest apprehension of the great scheme of salvation, the 
most careful reflection, and the most reverent submission to the supreme 
authority are displayed. The processes of induction and of deduction 
are everywhere profoundly logical, connected and consistent, however 
we may, in some instances, differ from the statement of premises, ag un- 
derstood by the author to be yielded by the sacred text. Where argu- 
mentation, and various processes of ratiocination are required, as in the 
defence of the Scriptural doctrine concerning God in opposition to the 
absurd teachings of pantheism, materialism, and other forms of infideli- 
ty, the author exhibits great acuteness and dialectic skill, propounding 
and handling powerful arguments with the utmost clearness and direct- 
ness, and applying axioms and general principles, and laws of matter 
and of mind, with such trenchant effect, as to leave the opponents of the 
truth no way of escape, no remaining refuge of lies. Hven where we 
cannot entirely agree with him, we cannot but admire the honesty of 
conviction with which he holds, the ability with which he exhibits, the 
candor with which he asserts, the reverence for Scripture with which he 
defends his views, or those of his church and confession. There is no 
empty verbiage in this book: every sentence tells: every word does need- 
ful duty, and the reader need not apprehend a waste of time in perusing 
these pages: he will find his close attention constantly required : he will 
perceive that, if he read one sentence negligently and heedlessly, without 
retaining the connexion, it will be necessary for him to go back and join 
again the broken thread of meaning. We repeat, this is in no sense an 
ordinary, 2 mediocre production: the work does great credit to the au 
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thor and to American theological literature. And we do not hesitate to 
say that, regarding it as a very clear, distinct, profound and forcible ut- 
terance of an earnest and faithful inquirer, an original thinker and pow- 
erful writer, upon the highest and most momentous subjects of human 
knowledge, of one who deserves to be heard upon these subjects, we 
consider no theologian’s library complete without it. 

The present is a stout octavo volume: if we are not mistaken, the 
second is to present the same grand theme subjectively considered, and 
the third to exhibit its practical aspects and bearings. We trust the ex- 
cellent author will be spared to complete the entire series. 


Life-Studies: or, How to Live. Illustrated in the Biogra- 
phies of Bunyan, Tersteegen, Montgomery, Perthes, and 
Mrs. Winslow. By the Rev. John Baillie, Author of 
‘Memoirs of Hewitson,”’ “Adelaide Newton,” etc. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 5380, Broadway.— 
1858. 


Iv is the design of this volume to illustrate, by distinguished exam- 
ples, that greatest problem which a sane man can be ealled to solve, viz. 
“How to live—how to dispose worthily of that one life which is all where- 
with each of us has to face eternity.” To this end the author has here 
portrayed the lives of eminent christians, in very different walks of hu- 
man life, but all governed in all their action by the one great principle 
of love to God and to that holiness of heart and life which He requires, 
and'which He alone can enable us to attain. The particular design 
which guided the author in the selection of his subjects for biographical 
sketches, will more clearly appear from the following Table of Contents : 
“J, The Good Soldier: John Bunyan. II. The Christian Laborer: Ber- 
nard Tersteegen. III. The Christian Man of Letters: James Montgo- 
mery. IV. The Man of Business: Frederick Perthes. V. The Chris- 
tian Mother: Mrs. Mary Winslow.” These biographical sketches exhib- 
it the christian character in very different relations, and the christian life 
in a variety of aspects and modes of manifestation. They are written 
con amore, and enter with warm sympathy and christian fellow-feeling 
into the multiform exhibitions of human life and action, pervaded, beau- 
tified, sanctified and controlled by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ— 
They are life-like pictures—exceedingly attractive—solemnly monitory, 
and profoundly instructive. The sluggish, all who are at ease in Zion, 
will be filled with shame and self-reproach in beholding them: to those 
who, though faint, are still pursuing, they will afford cheering, inspirit- 
ing encouragement: to the mature christian true and sweet edification. 
We recommend the book to readers of every age and description, and 
say to all—go, and in your respective spheres, do likewise. 
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Lessons from the Great Biography. By James Hamilton, 
D. D., LL. D. Author of “Life in Harnest,” “Mount of 
Olives,” “Happy Home,’ “Royal Preacher,” etc. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 530, Broadway.— 
1857. 


Ty this work we haye a series of discourses upon prominent points of 
the greatest life that was ever lived, upon two discourses of him who 
spake as never man spake, upon several interviews between the Word 
made flesh, that dwelt among us full of grace and truth, and divers mor- 
tals thus beyond all measure favored, and lastly, upon the wondrous 
fruits of the Redeemer’s glorious Resurrection. The work bears all the 
characteristics of the healthy and vigorous family to which it belongs 5 
whilst its tone is more subdued than that of some of its predecessors, it 
is yet written in the forcible language, in the attractive and polished 
style of the distinguished author, exhibiting his profound appreciation 
of man’s highest interests, and all his wonted earnestness in laboring 
for the conversion of sinners, and the edification of God’s people. The 
volume is replete with striking delineations of events and scenes of deep- 
est interest, with acute and profitable reflections suggested by them, with 
fervid words of warning and exhortation, and with eloquent and pathet- 
ic appeals to the heart, to seck its peace and happiness and home with 
the friend of sinners. There are a few contributions in poetry which 
strike us as very beautiful and impressive. The volume will be a de- 
lightful companion for the family-circle around the winter’s fire-side, and 
would be a valuable gift to young christians, or to those whose spirit has 
not yet shaken off the bondage of fashion and of worldliness. 


Gnomon of the New Testament. By John Albert Bengel. 
Now first translated into English. With Original Notes 
explanatory and illustrative. Revised and Edited by Rev. 
Andrew R. Fausset, M. A., of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Vol. I. ‘To give subtilty to the simple, to the young man 
knowledge and discretion. A wise man will hear, and will 
increase learning; and a man of understanding shall at- 


tain unto wise counsels.” Prov. 1:45. Edinburgh: T. & 
T.Clark, 38, George Street—1857. 


Tur first and third volumes of Bengel’s Gnomon translated into Eng- 
lish, have appeared: The edition used in this translation is his son’s, M. 
Ernest Bengel; which was subsequently completed by J. C. F. Steudel. 
With corrections and additions from the Ed. Secunda of 1759. Vol. one 
contains the author’s preface, the notes on St. Matthew, translated by 
Rey. James Bandinel, M. A., of Wadham College, Oxford, and the notes 
on St. Mark, translated by Rev. Andrew Fausset, M. A., Trinity College, 
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Dublin. Volume three contains the Commentary on Romans, first and 
second Corinthians, translated by Rey. James Boyce, M. A. 

It affords us much pleasure to be able to state that the remainder of 
this great work will be published early this year. The whole will con- 
sist of five volumes. The subscription price is eight dollars, or by mail, 
prepaid, ten dollars. Smith and English are agents for the sale of the 
work in the United States. Orders to them will be promptly attended to. 

Bengel is one, and a distinguished one, of the Divines of the Lutheran 
Church. His name is venerated in the church in which’ he labored, and 
his learning and piety have found many warm admirers beyond the pale 
of our church. In this country, his works are well known, particularly 
his Gnomon, to all our ministers who cultivate theological literature. — 
We have reason to believe that he was a special favorite with our older 
divines in the United States. His great learning, his profound piety, his 
devout study of the Word of God, his successful exposition of the New 
Testament in his Gnomon, to say nothing now of other writings—place 
him at the very summit of excellence as an Exegete. His Gnomon is 
fairly entitled to the appellation of a classic exposition of the New Tes- 
tament. We have been reading the Gnomon for more than thirty years, 
and can never tire of it. We have often found it good, both for the 
head and the heart, and have dealt out to our pupils, from time to time, 
his comprehensive but brief solutions of the Holy Book. But it is not 


necessary, in a Lutheran Review, to praise Bengel, or to recommend his - 


Gnomon. The Editor appears to us to be doing*his work with great 
judgment and fine taste, and the Translators, whose task is not, we are 
sure, always easy—for Bengel’s conciseness, like that of Tacitus, is 
sometimes not easily penetrated, are performing their task well. In some 
of the notices, laudatory in the highest degree, of this work, in English 
papers, one qualification of the praise appears, and that is that the au- 
thoris Arminian. This is a mistake. His system of doctrine was that 
of the Lutheran Church, as contained in its Symbolical Books. If they 
will read the Formula Concordiz of that collection, they will discover 
that the theology is Augustinian, but not the extreme form of it, but that 
which prevailed after the Synod of Orange—not the Augustinianism of 
Calvin. Its rejection of those dogmas—the unconditional decrees of 
God, limited atonement, election and reprobation, based not on reception 
or rejection of the Gospel, but on an unexplained choice—enhanees its 
value to Lutherans. We, of course, have no sympathy with the follow- 
ing remark in the Hditor’s Preface: “In the passages which form the 
subject of controversy between Calvinists and Arminians, Bengel takes 
the view adopted by the latter, and in this respect I do not concur with 
him. But whilst he thus gives an undue prominence, as it would seem 
to me, to the responsibility and freedom of man in these passages, yet, 
in the general tenor of his work, there breathes such a holy reverence 
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for God’s sovereignty, and such spiritual unction, that the most extreme 
Calvinist would, for the most part, be unable to discover to what section 
of opinions he attached himself, and as to the controverted passages, 
would feel inclined to say, ‘Quum talis sis, utinam noster esses.’’ When 
the remaining volumes appear, we will have something further to say. 
In the meantime, we hope that the book will find many purchasers. 


A Liturgy: or Order of Christian Worship. Prepared and 
published by the direction and for the use of the German 
Reformed Church in the United States of America. Phil- 
adelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston.—1858. 


We think we are going to be very much pleased with this Liturgy. It 
needs from us further examination, which it shall have. We have given 
it a partial examination, and pronounce it, so far, excellent. In some 
respects, it meets our views of a Liturgy better than anything we have 
seen, published in this country. The publication is tentative. It has 
not been finally adopted. This is well. It is best, in this matter, not to 
beinahurry. We were led to infer, from notices of the book in some 
of our papers, that we would find the formulas on infant baptism brim- 
ful of the grossest baptismal regeneration, but our optics are not acute 
enough tosee it. Some make the Sacraments everything, others no- 
thing—the truth is between these extremes. More anon. 


Commentary on the Books of Kings. By Karl Frederick 
Keil, D. D., Ph. D. Professor of Exegetical Theology 
and the Oriental Languages in the University of Dorpat. 
Translated by James Murphy, LL. D., Professor of He- 
brew, Belfast. Supplemented by a Commentary on the 
books of Chronicles, by Ernst Bertheau, Professor in Git- 
tingen. Translated by James Martin, B. A., Edinburgh. 
Vol. I—II. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. 
Philadelphia: Smith & English.—1857. 


Additional volumes from the pen of Dr. Keil in the dapartment of ex- 
egetical theology. We have recently noticed Joshua, from the same 
source. All Dr. Keil’s productions are of sterling value. Among sound 
exegetical scholars, he occupies a high place in Germany. Our readers 
are so well acquainted with his standpoint in theology, and his power as 
‘an expositor, on a scientific basis, of the Word of God, that it is sufti- 
cient to make known, that his volumes on Kings have appeared in an 
"nelish dress, in order to secure their interest, and to induce them to 
add them to their libraries. Mr. Murphy, the Translator, remarks truly 
in his preface: “A separate commentary on the Book of Kings has been 
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much wanted in the English language. This want has now, for the first 
time, been supplied in a very able manner by the following work. Its 
author has devoted much of his time and attention to the elucidation of 
the Old Testament, and he is one of the safest of German Commenta- 
tors.” After referring to other works, he remarks: “The present work, 
as well ag all the others, is distinguished by a sober, judicious and care- 
ful investigation of the meaning of the text, a large and well selected 
array of solid information, and a firm attachment to evangelical doctrine, 
The reader may not accord with his opinions and conclusions on every 
point; but he cannot fail to reap much benefit from his well directed la- 
bors, and to acknowledge his valuable aid, in the study of this important 
portion of Holy Scripture.” 


The New Theology: its Abettors and Defenders. By J. A. 
Brown. ‘He that is first in his own cause seemeth just ; 
but his neighbor cometh and searcheth him.” Prov. 18: 17. 
Philadelphia: Published by Henry B. Ashmead, George 
Street, above Eleventh.—1857. 


This pamphlet, of seventy-two pages, is designed as an answer to Dr. 
Schmucker’s reply, in the last number of the Review, to the author’s ar- 
ticle in a preceding number. In regard to the merits of this controver- 
sy, we do not feel ourselves called upon, as Reviewers, to express any 
judgment. Both sides have been heard in our journal, and there we are 
disposed to let the matter rest. 


The two Pilgrims: or, The Israelite and the Christian on 
their Journey to the Earthly and the Heavenly Canaan. 
By F. R. Anspach, D. D., of Baltimore, Md. Author of 
“‘Sepulchres of our Departed,” etc., ete. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston.—1857. 


The title of the book, as the writer in his preface remarks, indicates 
“the scope and subject matter of discussion.” The experience of the 
pious Israclite is considered as typical of the devout Christian, in his 
pilgrimage to the celestial Canaan, and an examination of God’s dealings 
with his ancient people, in their journey towards the promised land, dis- 
closes much that is calculated to instruct and comfort the Christian of 
the present day, in his pilgrimage towards the home of the blessed. The 
volume is of a practical character, designed to guide, strengthen and 
encourage the good man, in his Christian course, and written in the au- 
thor’s usual ornate style, it cannot fail to be an interesting contribution 
to the literature of our church. We desire to see the work extensively 
circulated. ; 
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The Bible and Astronomy ; an Exposition of the Biblical 
Cosmology, and its relations to Natural Science. By John 
Henry Kurtz, D. D. Professor of Church History in the 
University of Dorpat. Author of “Sacred History,” etc. 
Translated from the third and improved German edition, by 
T. D.Simonton. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston.—185T. 


This is a work of great value, from the pen of a profound thinker, one 
of the most eminent German Divines of the present day. It presents a 
large amount of matter, expressed in simple and appropriate language, 
on subjects deeply interesting to every intelligent Christian, The discus- 
sions in the volume are embraced under the following heads: Theology 
and Natural Science—The Deistic and Pantheistic Theories of the 
world—A. Universal History of the Cosmos—The Biblical Theory of the 
Origin, Development and Consummation of the Universe—Astronomi- 
cal Investigations and Results—Conflict and Harmony between the Bi- 
ble and Astronomy. The original work enjoys a very high reputation, 
whilst the translation is free and natural, and is said to be faithful to the 
German. The book may be read and studied with advantage, and is de- 
serving of a wide circulation, 


An Introduction to the Study of Philosophy, with an outline 
treatise on Logic. By Rev. HE. V. Gerhardt, D. D. Pres- 
ident of Franklin and Marshall College. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay & Blakiston.—1858. 


The several volumes, which have recently been issued on Intellectual 
Philosophy and Logic, show the increased attention that is given in our 
land, to these important branches of study, and also the want, which in- 
structors in our institutions of learning have experienced, of text books 
on these subjects, adapted, in every respect, to the purpose. We welcome 
with interest, any contributions to this department of literature, and re- 
joice in any additional facilities that may be furnished the young in their 
acquisition of truth. 

The volume before us consists of two parts—the one an Introduction 
to Philosophy, by the author himself, and the other a treatise on Logic, 
translated from the celebrated German work of Dr. Beck—and, as far as 
we have found time to examine the book, we have been interested in its 
discussions. We trust it may be found useful in advancing the highest 
interests of Science, and in a high degree promote the object had in 
view by the author in its preparation. 


Life of James Montgomery. By Mrs. Helen C. Knight. 
Author of “Lady Huntington and her friends,” “Memoirs 
of Hannah More,” etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—1857. 


This is the memoir of one, whose hymns and sacred melodies have 
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been the delight of almost eyery Christian household, and who claims 
our attention, not only as a poet, but as a model of a Christian man. 
His literary efforts entitle him to high praise, but his labors of love and 
deeds of goodness, must secure for him a still higher place in our confi- 
dence and regard. The work before us is an original biography, prepa- 
red from the materials found in the seven octavo volumes of the London 
edition, containing everything that is really valuable in the history of 
the poet, and furnishing the reader with a large amount of information 
and instruction. 


Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Peter Bayne, A. 
M. Author of ‘The Christian Life, Social and Individual,” 
etc. Tirst series. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—1857. 


We hail with pleasure the accession of such a writer as the author be- 
fore us, to the ranks of our illustrious essayists. A pupil of Sir William 
Hamilton, with a mind thoroughly trained for intellectual pursuits, and 
haying, at an early period, made literature his vocation, he seems well 
fitted for the position which he has assumed. The first results of. his 
studies were given to the public some time ago, in a volume entitled the 
Christian Life, social and individual, which consists of a philosophical 
exposition of Christianity in its application to individuals and societies, 
and of illustrations of it in two series of biographies. It was regarded 
by leading minds, both in Great Britain and in this country, as a work 
of originality, and of great power and beauty. The topics discussed in 
this publication, are of a popular and present interest, and although 
written by the author at the commencement of his literary career, are 
deserving of much encomium, and will, we venture to predict, be receiv- 
ed by the public with decided approval. 


The Poor Boy and Merchant Prince: or, Elements of suc- 
cess drawn from the life and character of the late Amos 
Lawrence. A book for youth. By W. M. Thayer. Bos- 
ton: Gould and Lincoln.—1857. 


This is an exceedingly valuable work for the young. Its basis is the 
life and character of Amos Lawrence, to whom the attention of the rea- 
der is directed in every chapter, and whose sayings and doings, so far as 
they have a bearing on the subject, are produced and applied. Numerous 
incidents in the character of other distinguished individuals, are also in- 
troduced, with the view of showing that all these men possessed certain 
elements of character, which are essential to success. The volume is 
not only interesting, but it is full of instruction. The important truths 
which it contains should be pondered, especially by the young, for whose 
special benefit it has been prepared. 
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The Aimwell Stories: Marcus, or the Boy-Tamer. By Wal- 
ter Aimwell. With illustrations. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln.—1858. 


This is one of a most interesting series of books, known as the Aim- 
well Stories, which cannot fail to exert a salutary influence wherever 
they are read. The leading object of the author is, to show what an in- 
fluence elder brothers and sisters may exert upon the younger members 
of the family, and how valuable is that system of discipline for a child, 
which teaches him to govern himself! The work is not only attractive 
and agreeable, but highly instructive, and although prepared more espe- 
cially for the juvenile reader, there are many lessons of truth and wis- 
dom inculcated in its pages, which those of more mature age will find 
useful to ponder and practice. We have been very much interested iny 
the volume before us, and take pleasure in commending it to the atten- 
tion particularly of those for whom it was written. 


Elements of Logic; designed as a Manual of Instruction. 
By Henry Coppee, A. M. Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Pennsylvania, &c. Philadelphia: E. 
H. Butler & Co.—1858. 


This volume is the result of the author’s experience as an instructor of 
logic for many years, in the Military Academy at West Point, where the 
subject was thoroughly studied by the aid of Whately’s work. It was, how- 
ever, found in many respects defective as a text book, and the design of 
this treatise is to supply what has been regarded by many teachers as a 
real want in the systems now before the public. The basis of this man- 
ual is the Logic of Whately, who occupies so high a position as a Logi- 
cian, and whose work is so extensively used; but much is omitted which 
is not adapted to the recitation room, and which would necessarily finda 
place in a more extensive treatise. Its aim is to teach only the elements 
of the science, but all that is really necessary for practical purposes, is 
presented. The work is brief, explanatory however, of all the difficult 
points so often occurring to perplex and confuse the student. The ar- 
rangement is simple and intelligible, so that the student will have no 
trouble in retaining what he learns, and making it the foundation of more 
extensive investigations. 


A Companion to the Catechism, or a course of instruction 
in the Christian Religion, for the benefit of the young. 
By H. E. Muhlenberg, D. D., formerly Lutheran Pastor 
at Lancaster, Pa. Gettysburg: H. C. Neinstedt.—1857. 


Dr. Muhlenberg was always regarded as very faithful and successful in 
his catechetical instruction, and an examination of his Companion to the 
Catechism, has convinced us that the reputation he enjoyed in this direc- 
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tion is well sustained. We have been much pleased with the simplicity 
and scriptural character of this brief system of Christian doctrine, and 
as it is from the pen of one of our earlier ministers, it is the more yalu- 
able, for we are here furnished with the views that prevailed at that time 
in the church, and with a proof of the care taken by our pastors to in- 
doctrinate candidates for church membership in the principles of Chris- 
tianity. The translation, for which we are indebted to the grandson of 
the author, Professor Muhlenberg, of Pennsylvania College, is well done. 


The Altar on the Threshing-floor. A Discourse delivered in 
the First Evangelical Lutheran Church, Pittsburg, Pa., on 
Thanksgiving Day, November 26th, 1857. By Charles P. 
Krauth.—pp. 35. 


This is a discourse of great beauty, appropriate to the occasion for 
which it was prepared, and not unworthy of the reputation which the 
author enjoys. Mr. Krauth is sure to have something to say which is 
deserving of attention, whenever he asks attention. The productions of 
his pen are never common place. His thoughts are fresh and cogent, 
often unfolding a subject in an entirely new aspect, and expressed in 
clear and forcible language. The sermon before us is worthy of the per- 
manent form in which it is given to the public, and will everywhere be 
read with interest. 


An Address on Education: Delivered on the day of the 
laying of the Corner-Stone of Newberry College, July 
1dth, 1857. By John Bachman, D. D., LL. D., Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. Charleston, 8, C. pp. 22. 


This is an excellent address, worthy of the distinguished author, and 
worthy of the interesting occasion on which it was delivered. It should 
be widely circulated, especially among those whose interest and sympathy 
should be secured, in order that character and strength may be imparted 
to the youthful institution, which has our best wishes for its success and 
usefulness in the church. 


Words from the Heart: A Farewell Sermon to the English 
Lutheran Church of Valatie, N. Y., September 27, 1857. 
By Rev. Matthias Sheeleigh.—pp. 24. 


This sermon was delivered by the author, on the occasion of his remo- 
val to another field of labor in the church. It contains the affectionate 
words and parting counsels of a beloved pastor to the people of his first 
charge, and will prove a faithful memento of the pleasant associations 
that formerly existed in this important relation. 
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ARTICLE TI. 


THE THREE SAXON ELECTORS OF THE ERA OF THE RE. 
FORMATION. . 


By Charles F, Schaeffer, D. D., German Professor. of N. T. Exegesis, &c, Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 


No. I. 


THE Execrors who are frequently mentioned in the history 
of the German Empire, constituted originally a college of 
several sovereign princes, in whom was vested the right of 
electing the head of the empire. Their German title of 
Churfiirst or Kurfiirst, equivalent to a prince who elects, is 
derived from an old German verb, churen or kéren, to choose 
or elect. After the extinction of the German branch of the 
Carlovingian house in the tenth century, several of the most 
powerful dukes, who ruled over the Bavarians, Saxons, Sua- 
bians, &c., united in appointing an individual to whom the 
imperial office and authority were assigned. The power and 
rank of these dukes were gradually appropriated and retained 
by seven electors, three of whom were ecclesiastical princes, 
viz., the king of Bohemia, the Count Palatine, the Duke of 
Saxony, andthe Margrave of Brandenburg. In 1356 these 
electoral rights and privileges were recognized, precisely de- 
fined and confirmed by the celebrated “Golden Bull,’’* which 
long constituted a fundamental law of the German Empire. 


*The provisions contained in this important document, are detailed 
by Hallam in his Middle Ages,'Chap. V., and by other historians. 
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The earliest inhabitants of the territory which, at a later 
period, constituted the electorate of Saxony, are supposed to 
have been the Hermunduri, whom Tacitus already (De Germ. 
c. 41) describes in unusually favorable'terms. They appear 
to have been succeeded by a Slavonic tribe, which was subse- 
quently (in the ninth or tenth century) either conquered or 
expelled by the German race, in whose hands the country 
permanently remained. In consequence of the invasions of 
the Empire of Charlemagne’s weak successors by neighboring 
tribes, this territory, or a large part of it, was constituted 
like other tracts, a march* or military frontier, under the 
name of Meissen, (Misnia) and assigned to a border count 
(Graf), with the appropriate title of margrave (Germ. Mark- 
eraf, medieval Lat. marchio, whence the Ital. marchese, and 
French, marquis); in the year 1090, it became the perma- 
nent. possession of the house of Wettin, to which all the 
reigning Saxon families of our day belong. The founder of 
the family, (who is himself regarded by some authorities as a 
descendant of the brave Wittekind of the age of Charle- 
magne) was Dietrich (equivalent to Theodorich). His imme- 
diate successors, all lineal descendants, were Dedo I., Diet- 
rich II., Dedo II., and Henry the Younger. The latter, dying 
without issue, was succeeded by his cousin, Conrad the De- 
vout, or, the Great, a son of Count Thimo of Wettin, mar- 
grave of Misnia; he enlarged his territory by the addition of 
Lower Lusatia. He was succeeded in 1157 by his son, Otto 
the Rich, in whose reign the silver mines of Freiberg were 
discovered. His successors, who were all his lineal descend- 
ants, and who greatly enlarged their ancestral lands and dig- 
nities, were his two sons, Albert and Dietrich, Henry, the 
son of the latter (who also acquired the landgraviate of Thu- 
ringia), Frederic, of the Bitten Cheek, Frederic the Grave, 
Frederic the Severe, and Frederic the Warlike, who died in 
1428. 

The reigning family of Saxony, under various geographi- 
cal names, exhibits through a long period, very numerous 
illustrations of the principle of a division of territories among 
the sons of a deceased sovereign. The law of succession 
founded on the assumed right of primogeniture, was not, in- 
deed, originally recognized by the Saxon race. Thus the 


* The name of marches, which is given to the borders of any district, 
is applied, in the history of England, to the boundaries between England 
and Wales, and England and Scotland. It is an Anglo-Saxon word, and 
is found in every language of Teutonic descent. 
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margrave last mentioned, Frederick the Warlike, appears in 
history, after his accession, as joint ruler with his two younger 
brothers, in accordance with the example of his father. He 
founded the University of Leipzigin 1409. The important 
military services which he rendered to the empire during the 
wars with the Hussites, induced the emperor Sigismund to 
elevate him, in the year 1423, to the rank of Duke of Saxo- 
ny, and invest him with the electoral dignity, after which he 
was styled Frederick the First. In consequence of this ac- 
cession of honor and influence, as well as of the military re- 
sources of his country, and his own great personal qualities, 
he became one of the most powerful princes in Germany. 
He was succeeded in 1428 by his son Frederick IL, the 
Gentle. Like his predecessors, he administered the govern- 
ment jointly with his brothers, but the electoral dignity was 
attached to his person solely, and to his issue. From him the 
reigning Saxon princes of our day are lineally descended. 
Of his five sons, only two, fortunately for the repose of the 
country, which was perpetually disturbed by joint reigns and 
territorial divisions, appear to have lived beyond the period 
of infancy. From these two sons, Ernest and Albert (Albert, 
Albrecht and Adalbert, are merely different forms of the 
same name), the present reigning houses, the Ernestine and 
the Albertine, are respectively descended. ‘The paternal do- 
minions were divided in 1485 by the brothers, after a joint 
reign of several years, and the electoral dignity, together 
with the territories originally conveyed with it, Thuringia, &e., 
fell to the share of Ernest, the elder brother; Albert the 
Courageous, received Misnia, &c., together withthe ducal 
title. The latter was succeeded in 1500 by his son, George 
the Bearded, the well known violent enemy of Luther, whose 
doctrines he long labored to exclude from ducal Saxony. He 
was a first-cousin of Frederic the Wisc, and not his uncle, as 
some writers erroneously allege (e. g. i Scott, in his Luther 
and the Lutheran Ref. I. 34; Bower, Life of Luther, p 
136, cerrectly calls him a cousin.) After the death of bis 
consort, Barbara of Poland, in 1534, George forebore to trim 
his beard, and thus enabled the chroniclers of his day to 
gratify their inclination to assign to every prince a character- 
istic appellation. Of his ten children, six were sons; none, 
however, survived him, and his dominions passed, after his 
death in 1539, to his brother Henry the Devout, a decided 
friend of the Lutheran Reformation. The latter was suc- 
ceeded by his son Moritz in 1541, to whom the electoral dig- 
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nity was transferred from the elder branch in 1547 This 
event belongs to the history of John Frederic. On the death 
of Moritz in 1553, the electorate passed to his brother Au- 
gustus. This prince placed the Lutheran Church under last- 
ing obligations, by the fidelity, zeal and success, with which 
he labored to secure for it the Formula of Concord, which 
constitutes the complement of its glorious confession of faith. 

The elector Ernest, the uncle of Gcorge, was succeeded in 
electoral Saxony, as contradistinguished from the indepen- 
dent duchy of the s same name, in the year 1486, by FREDER- 
1c THE Wisn, Luther’s first protector, and the first of the 
three electors to whom the title of this article refers. As he 
died without legitimate issue, he was succeeded by his brother 
John; after the death of John, his son, John Frederic, in- 
herited not only the paternal rank and power, but also the 
still more honorable office of sustaining the noble cause which 
Luther represented. ‘This prince was the last of the Ernest- 
ine Saxon family who held the electoral dignity, having been 
compelled to resign it, in consequence of events which we 
shall mention in a future sketch of himself and his father, to 
the collateral ducal family, represented by Moritz, mentioned 
above. 

The succession in the Albertine (Moritz’s) branch, after 
its endowment with the electoral dignity, was uninterruptedly 
maintained, from father to son, or brother to brother, until 
one of Albert’s lineal descendants, the elector Frederic Au- 
gustus I., the Strong, acquired in 1694 an additional title 
anda higher rank; he is known in history as Augustus IL, 
king of Poland; the weak character, selfish ambition and pri- 
vate vices of this man, easily explain the circumstance that 
in 1697 he publicly adopted the popish religion. This renun- 
ciation of the religion of the Bible, was the cause of his sep- 
aration from his consort. His son and successor, Frederic 
Augustus II. (Augustus ITI. of Poland, 1733) obtained both 
the electoral and the royal title of his father. His total in- 
capacity for business, made him the mere instrument of un- 
worthy favorites, and involved himself and his country in 
heavy misfortunes. This weak man, although reared in the 
Lutheran faith by his mother and orandmother, also became 
a papist. He was succeeded in 1763 by his son, Frederic 
Christian, whose son, the elector Frederic Augustus ITT., the 
Just (born 1750), is known. in history as the first king of 
Saxony, which title he assumed in 1806. The present king 
of Saxony (John, born 1801), the third who has occupied the 
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throne since the death of the latter, is accordingly, a lineal 
descendant of Albert, and the representative of the Albertine 
branch. 

The Ernestine line, after the loss of the electoral dignity, 
and of certain territories attached to it, received an inade- 
quate compensation when some Thuringian cities and territo- 
ries were assigned to the unfortunate John Frederic, whom 
we have mentioned above. At his death, his limited domin- 
ions, which had received, however, some later accessions, 
passed to his son John Frederic II., with the title of duke of 
Saxony. The same policy of joint reigns and of occasional 
distributions of the common territory among the sons of a 
deceased duke, continued to prevail. New principalities, 
such as Weimar, Coburg, &c., were founded and governed by 
the various representatives of the Ernestine branch. ‘The 
seven sons of Ernest I., the Devout, for instance, who died 
in 1601, and who ably supported Gustavus Adolphus during 
the Thirty Years’ War, divided the dominions of their de- 
ceased father, which had been considerably enlarged by in- 
heritance and otherwise, into as many sovereign states. Sev- 
eral of these reigning families became extinct; nothing, 
indeed, but the decay of such families and the death of their 
members, could relieve Germany of a plethora of sovereigns, 
before the mediatising process was adopted on a large scale, 
at the beginning of this century. At the present time, only 
four ruling families remain, claiming a lineal descent from 
John Frederic, and representing the Ernestine branch. The 
following are the names of the principalities and their rulers 
at this date. 1.) The Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar-Hisen- 
ach.—Charles Alexander, born 1818. 2.) The Duchy of 
Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen.—Bernhard, born 1800.— 
3.) The Duchy of Saxe-Altenburg.—Ernest Frederick, born 
1826. 4.) The Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.—Ernest IT., 
born 1818. From a short German Court Calendar of 1856, 
which has furnished us with these names and dates, we learn 
that the reigning Duke last mentioned, is an older brother of 
Prince Albert, the consort of Queen Victoria, whose birth in 
1819 is three months later than her own. 

Victoria herself, like Albert, her husband, can boast of 
distinguished Lutheran parentage, on referring to the earlier 
history of the Reformation. She is, through George IL., 
king of England, (the founder of the celebrated University 
of Géttingen) a lineal descendant of George I., styled in the 
history of the present kingdom of Llanover, the elector 
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George Lewis. He inherited the British crown in 1714, as 
the son of Sophia, to whom and to whose Protestant descend- 
ants, the succession of that crown was limited by the well 
known “Act of Settlement’ of 1700, which year Macaulay’s 
last published volume has not reached. he electress Sophia 
was a daughter of Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, and through 
her, a grand-daughter of James I., of England. Her consort, 
the father of George I., was Ernest Augustus, duke of Han- 
over, of the house of Brunswick-Lunenberg, who obtained 
the electoral dignity in 1692; he received the investiture as 
Elector of Brunswick, in the same year, after a delay occa- 
sioned by the emperor Leopold, a bigoted papist, who desired 
that “another popish electorate should be created, to balance 
the advantage which the Lutherans would reap from that of 
Hanover.” (Smollett’s Continuation of Hume’s History of 
England. Book I. Ch. 3. § 37.) He was the lineal descend- 
ant, heir and representative of the house of Brunswick-Lu- 
nenberg, the founder of which was William the Younger, 
who died in 1592. The reader will find his name among those 
of the distinguished ‘Electors, Princes and Estates,” who 
attached their signatures to the Introduction or Preface to 
the original edition in 1580 of the ‘Book of Concord,” that 
is, the collection of Symbolical Books recognized by the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church. The list of names occupies 
several pages in Miiller’s well known edition (pp. 22—26.) 
This prince occupies a truly honorable position in the history 
of the Church, as one of the most active supporters of the 
cause of divine truth, as set forth in the Formula of Concord, 
and the other invaluable confessions embraced in the volume. 
(See Neudecker: Gesch. des ev. Protestant. I. 351). George 
IT., the descendant of this zealous Lutheran, regularly main- 
tained at his court the services of the German Lutheran 
Church, after his own accession. His court-chaplain, Ziegen- 
hagen, manifested a deep and active interest in the establish- 
ment of the Lutheran Church in this country, as the numer- 
ous letters addressed to him by the patriarch Muhlenberg and 
others, abundantly demonstrate. They are preserved in the 
“‘Hallische Nachrichten,”’ copies of which have recently been 
furnished to all the Lutheran Institutions of this country by 
the munificence of one of his descendants. (See an editorial 
in the Pittsburg “Missionary” of Noy. 26, 1857.) We find 
the name of George II. introduced in the Litany, after the 
prayer for all rulers, &c., as regularly read at the morning 
service in the “German Lutheran Court-chapel of St. James.” 
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The copy of the German Liturgy before us, was published in 
London in 1757, precisely a century ago, and is a 16mo vol- 
ume of 257 pages,* including ‘‘die Leidensgeschichte, &c.” 

The children of Albert and Victoria, some of whose royal 
ancestors we have here introduced, cannot find in the long 
list of their noble and royal predecessors, among whom many 
devout Lutherans appear, any who occupy a more honorable 
place in the history of the world and of the Church of Christ, 
in view of their unfeigned faith and brilliant virtues, than 
their Lutheran ancestors, the electoral princes of Saxony. 

After this extended genealogical statement, the particulars 
of which we have, with considerable labor, collected from a 
number of sources,f and which we believe to be strictly ac- 
curate, we shall confine our attention to the three most dis- 
tinguished of the whole number of princes whom we have 
mentioned, beginning with 


FREDERIC THE WISE. 
(Fridericus, Sapiens.) 


On Monday, January IT, in the year 1463, a courier was 
sent from the castle of Torgan (now belonging to Prussian 
Saxony), with an official letter addressed to the court of Wei- 
mar, conveying the gratifying tidings that Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Duke Albert III., of Bavaria, and the consort 
of the electoral prince, Duke Ernest of Saxony, “had, on 
that day, received from the goodness and bounty of the Al- 
mighty, a noble young son.” That son, who was, with almost 
a prophetic feeling, received by his devout parents as a spe- 
cially gracious gift of the Lord, is known in history as the 
elector Frederic II1., the Wise. 


*The words on the title page are: “Zum Gebrauch der kéniglichen 
Deutschen Lutherischen Hof-Capelle zu St. James eingerichtet.” This 
is the Liturgy used by Ziegenhagen himself, as the date of its publica- 
tion, compared with the dates of Dr. Muhlenberg’s letters to him, clearly 
prove. The copy before us belonged to the Rev. Kmanuel Schulze, who 
inscribed his name on the title page, having probably received it from 
Ziegenhagen himself. For we learn from the Hail. Nachr. (Vorbericht, 
26 to “Neunte Fortsetzung,” that after the death of Pastor Handschuh, 
of Philadelphia, Ziegenhagen was entreated to send a successor; the 
choice fell on Candidate Schulze, who was at once sent to Hngland. 
Thence he proceeded to Philadelphia, where he afterwards officiated ag 
one of the pastors of St. Michael’s and Zion churches (Hall. Nahr. p. 
1254), 

+A recent publication: Kleineres Brockhaus’sches Convers. Lex., 
containing many short articles, not found in the larger work, has ren- 
dered us material service in gathering the foregoing historical details. 
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His father, Ernest, was distinguished for the integrity and 
firmness which belonged to his character, and for his love of 
order, his self-command and cultivated taste. His efforts to 
furnish his children with a judicious education, and, specially, 
to train them up in the fear of God, were ably seconded both 
by the electress, and by the child’s grandmother, Margaret, 
the intelligent and intrepid sister of the emperor Frederic 
IV. When the young prince subsequently became a pupil 
at the cathedral-school of Grimma, he was not only found to 
possess a very retentive memory anda quick understanding, 
but he also manifested an unusual thirst for learning. He 
himself often referred, in his later years, to the divine mercy 
which had placed him under the influence of such able and 
faithful teachers as Ulrich Kemmerlin, Dr. Pollick and oth- 
ers, who were counted among the most eminent scholars of 
their day. 

The mortification which Ernest had on one occasion expe- 
rienced, when he found himself unable to write a Latin letter 
of thanks to the Pope for the gift of a consecrated golden 
rose (in 1480), increased his anxiety to secure a classical ed- 
ucation for hissons. Frederic scarcely needed the encoura- 
ging counsels of his parent; his own tastes led him to select 
Seneca, Terence and Horace as his favorite authors. Suitors, 
at a later period, often found him a more ready listener to 
their petitions, when these were graced with happy quota- 
tions from such writings. He wasalso a very diligent student 
of history, and cultivated music with ardor and delight, rare- 
ly traveling without the attendance of his musicians and 
Conrad von Ruppich, their able conductor. He excelled in 
all the manly exercises of his age, and his equestrian feats, 
in particular, attracted universal admiration. 

He continued to pursue his studies under the direction of 
the elector of Mayence, at whose court he acquired a com- 
plete knowledge of the French language. He then visited 
the court of the emperor Frederic, where his gultivated man- 
ners, the purity of his private life, and his great abilities, 
secured him a high position. Ata still later period, he won 
so completely the affections of the emperor Maximilian, that 
he was invited to accompany the latter on many of his jour- 
neysin Germany and the Netherlands. His travels enlarged 
his views, and tended to develop those traits of character, to 
which he was indebted for the appellation of the Wise, which, 
possibly, in this case, is equivalent to disereet. While the 
sons of the princes of that age neglected the cultivation of 
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their minds, and were ambitious of acquiring distinction by 
feats of physical strength, Frederic received an unusually 
complete education ; his intellectual and moral training, in 
which respects he enjoyed peculiar advantages, qualified him 
to render those services, at a subsequent period, to the cause 
of religion, for which he was evidently selected by Provi- 
dence, among all his contemporaries. 

He was twenty-three years old at the aa of his father’s 
death, which occurred August 26, ¢6+0.Ks the oldest 30 
he inherited the electoral dignity, together fit the electoral 
dominions, agreeably to the Sc of the “Golden Bull’ 
of 1356; he complied, however, strictly with his father’s 
wish, by ‘associating with himself his brother John, in the 
administration of the government. ‘This arrangement, which 
was characterized by uninterrupted harmony, : as well as by 
sincere fraternal affection and confidence, was maintained du- 
ring a period of forty years, until Frederic died. é 

Ernestine or Electoral Saxony, the boundaries, number of 
square miles, &c., of which, at that particular period, we have 
not been able to ascertain with precision,* contained at Fred- 


* Burdach, in his short popular tract (Mriedrich der Weise dic. dem 
Volke erzachlt. Hamburg, 1854), to which we are largely indebted in the 
preparation of this article, condenses nearly all the information which 
we could collect on this point, in the following statement: “Das Ernest- 
inische Sachsen (die Meissuischen Lande waren an die Albertinische 
Linie gekommen) reichte von Heldburg in Franken bis Belzig, von 
Kreutzburg an der Werra bis gegen Aunaberg i im Erzgebirge. Es war 
72 Stunden lang und 48 Stunden breit, und hatte auf 342 Quadrat-Meilen 
etwa 900,000 Hinwohner.” Burdach, who does not design to give the 
statistics ‘minutely, here specifies only the extreme points of the territo- 
ry, which, by no means, presented a rectangular figure. The apparent 
inconsistency between the dimensions which he gives, and the number of 
square miles, may also be explained by a reference to the exact propor- 
tion between the German Séwnde, loosely estimated at three Hnglish 
miles, and the German geographical mile, of which fifteen constituted a 
degree. With this mile, the ordinary German mile (equal to four Eng- 
lish miles and three-fifths, Stein’s kl. Geogr. p. 5, and assumed to be two 
Stunden in length) does not precisely coincide. Burdach may have also 
deducted from the whole number of square miles, that portion of the 
surface which was not cultivated, but occupied by the Erzgebirge (Ore 
Mts.), a chain of mountains dividing Saxony from Bohemia. “Statisticians 
assign in our day, in the Saxon states, 276 inhabitants to a square mile, 
in England and “Wales 274, France 168, China 240, Hindoostan 115, &c. 
In an able article in the London Times of Nov. 30, 1857, (copied into 
the New York Herald of Dec. 20) the writer, after speaking of Delhi, 
its récent capture by the British troops, &c., refers to Oude, which the 
mutineer army still held at that date, and then adds: “The population is 
computed to be the thickest in India, numbering more than 300 to the 
square mile, a density unknown even in England.” 
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eric’s accession, about 900,000 inhabitants. It was regarded 
as the most productive, and, in reference to its scenery and 
improved cultivation, as the most beautiful, of all the German 
territories. The long and wise administration of Frederic, 
tended to develop all its resources to the utmost extent; at 
his death Melanchthon said that the golden age had returned 
during his reign. The practical turn of his mind led him to 
give a new impulse to agriculture, manufactures and trade in 
generah~~Phe'silver mineg of Schneeberg yielded their rich- 
est treasures, the public foads were improved, the exactions 
of the lawless nobles were suppressed, and the civil rights of 
the meanest subject strictly maintained. As a prince of the 
empire, Frederic exhibited similar abilities. His disinterested 
efforts, as a mediator, in reconciling contending princes, his 
wise counsels, his enlightened patriotism and incorruptible 
justice, secured for him the esteem and confidence not only 
of the German, but also of all foreign princes. Maximilian 
indicated his sense of Frederic’s merits by confirming him in 
the high office of Vicar of the Empire. The popes of Rome 
earnestly sought to maintain friendly relations with him; at 
the regular diets or convocations of the empire, more than 
thirty of which he attended, no member labored more effec- 
tually to extricate the country from the embarrassments in 
which Maximilian found it involved at his accession ; and the 
peace, order and stability in its affairs, which were gradually 
secured, were acknowledged to be the result mainly of Fred- 
eric’s wise statesmanship and admirable conduct. In conse- 
quence of his eminent services, the German princes, after the 
death of Maximilian, concurred in offering the imperial crown 
to Frederic, as the most worthy and able of their number. 
Frederic was seriously perplexed on this occasion. Per- 
sonal considerations, selfish ambition, love of power, and sim- 
ilar springs of action, could not influence him; still, the de- 
cision was difficult. Not one of the candidates for the crown, 
as Frederic well knew, was in a position to ascend the throne 
and reign asa strictly German monarch, independently of 
foreign interests, while he alone could administer the affairs 
of the empire with a strict and exclusive regard to the na- 
tional interests. But he was conscious, on the: other hand, 
that a German emperor in his age, could not effectually main- 
tain internal peace, nor successfully repel foreign invaders, 
unless he was supported by a powerful military force derived 
from his own hereditary dominions. The comparative weak- 
ness of his. electorate, ultimately induced him to refuse the = 
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crown, and to decide in favor of the election of Charles V. 
This personage, although apparently grateful to Frederic, to 
whom alone he owed his elevation, and eager to express his 
sense of obligation, often grieved his benefactor; his heart- 
less conduct extorted on one occasion from Frederic, in Spa- 
latin’s presence, the passionate exclamation: “I have no 
friend on earth, except my brother John.” | 

It was one of Frederic’s principles, in the government of 
his own territories, to impose only indispensable taxes on his 
subjects, and observe a wise economy in the expenditures of | 
his court; he even resisted, on one occasion, the earnest so- 
licitations and the threats of the emperor and the pope, when 
they desired him to levy taxes in view of an approaching war 
with the Turks; hé alleged that large amounts of money had 
been collected for a similar object on previous occasions, and 
that these had not been expended in warring against the ene- 
my of the Cross, but had been appropriated to private pur- 
poses. The costly churches and palaces, however, which he 
reared, compelled him, in 1516, to impose a heavy burden on 
his people, in the form of a tax on all property both real and 
personal. Pfeflinger, one of his counsellors, whom he regar- 
ded as a faithful servant, but who was extremely unpopular, 
bore the whole odium of the measure. Hven Luther dis- 
trusted him, and believed him to be covetous. De Wette has 
preserved in his invaluable collection of Luther’s letters 
(Vol. I. p. 77, No. 48) a letter of the Reformer, written to 
the elector on this occasion. It seems that the latter had 
promised to supply Luther with a piece of cloth for a new 
garment. Luther begs the elector not to forget his promise, 
and significantly adds, that if Pfeffinger should be commis- 
sioned to attend to the business, he hopes that the latter will. 
not slight it, inasmuch as Pfeffinger could always furnish 
words, very good words, but that good cloth did not usually 
come from them. He then, very candidly rebukes the elec- 
tor, on account of the imposition of the tax. Frederic at 
this early period already, too highly appreciated Luther’s 
lofty character to take offence. Luther obtained the coat, 
but could not prevent the imposition of the tax. 

On several occasions Frederic was nearly involved in dan- 
gerous and expensive wars. His wise policy, however, his 
firmness in maintaining his own rights, his respect for those 
of others, his concessions, when his dignity and the cause of 
justice permitted them, and his foresight, secured for his 
country the blessings of peace, insomuch that his pacific char- 
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acter, marked as it was by strength, gained for him a higher 
reputation abroad, and for his people greater advantages than 
the most brilliant military achievements could haye won. 

Frederic needed no prime-minister, but governed, as well 
as reigned, himself. Several able men were, however, at- 
tached to his person as counsellors, the choice of whom indi- 
cates the uncommon penetration and lofty principles which 
he possessed. As their personal merit secured his confidence, 
their names are still mentioned with honor. Among these 
were Chancellor Brueck, George Spalatin, private secretary, 
the lords yon Feilitzsch and von Einsiedel, Dr. Schurf and 
Dr. Pauli. Dr. Pollick, styled by his contemporaries, lux 
mundt, and Staupitz, the learned and devout Provincial or 
Vicar-General of the Augustinian monks in Germany, were 
also highly esteemed, and their advice often solicited. While 
Frederic gladly av ailed himself of the counsels of the wise, 
he also exercised his own judgment in every matter, and when 
his conscience assured him, after he had consulted the divine 
word, and appealed to the throne of grace, that he was in the 
path of duty, he adhered to his convictions with unyielding 
tenacity. Long after his death (in 1534), Luther, while com- 
menting on Ps. 101, takes occasion to pay a beautiful tribute 
to the memory of his “‘lieber Herr,” extols the accuracy and 
solidity of his judgment, and praises God who bestowed such 
wisdom on the prince. It was neither obstinacy nor pride of 
opinion that controlled the elector, but a sense of duty to 
God andman. His independent habits of thought led Prince 
Balthasar of Schwarzburg to remark on one occasion: “If 
Frederic had not been born a prince, he would, at least, have 
became the chief magistrate in his village.” .He was daily 
strengthened by the study of the New Testament, and often 
spoke with gratitude to God, of the light and comfort which 
it never failed to afford. 

Few princes have exhibited equal industry; his close atten- 
tion to business often caused Spalatin to ask: ‘“*When dost 
thou sleep?” Even on his hunting expeditions, he was at- 
tended by a secretary; his letters were carefully prepared, 
and often re-written, before they were dispatched. His ex- 
cellent memory enabled him to transact a large amount of 
business with great facility. 

It may readily: be supposed that a ruler like Frederic, who 
possessed such an enlightened mind, would devote much at- 
tention to the cause of education in his dominions. . The ed- 
ucational facilities in Saxony, were, accordingly, in his day, 
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atleast equal to those of any country in Europe; one school 
alone, in Zwickan, was attended by more than eight hundred 
pupils. The nephew of the elector, John Frederic, was an 
object of the most tender solicitude, and no efforts were 
spared to qualify him fully for the post which he afterwards 
occupied with so much honor, and such fidelity to the cause 
of religion. The elector maintained an active correspondence 
with all the learned men of his age; the honorable tribute 
which Erasmus rendered to Luther, both at interviews with 
the elector, and in his letters, materially influenced Frederic 
to sustain a man who was so worthy of his protection. Learn- 
ed men of Italy, France and other countries, combined to 
extol the merits of Frederic, dedicated their writings to him, 
and were ambitious to visit his court and be presented to a 
ruler so wise and accomplished as the civilized world acknow- 
ledged Frederic to be. 

The establishment of the University of Wittenberg consti- 
tuted an era in his life; his disinterested motives in founding 
this institution, are expressed in the original charter which 
he gave, and in which he says: ‘‘We have established this 
High School for the glory of God, &c.” The first official 
proclamation of his purpose, was made by the elector jointly 
with his brother John, in a document dated August 24, 1501. 
The papal sanction or confirmation was given Feb. 2, 1502. 
On July 6, 1502, the emperor Maximilian granted to the pro- 
posed institution, all the rights and privileges which were 
enjoyed by the famous schools of Bologna, Padua, Paris, &e. 
‘The solemn opening of the institution occurred on the 18th 
of October, 1502; Dr. Fleck, a Franciscan monk, pro- 
nounced the consecration sermon, and, as a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, which deserves to be mentioned here, foretold in 
the discourse, in allusion to the signification of the old Ger- 
man name Witten Berg (weiss-Berg) that “from this white 
mountain true wisdom should be diffused throughout the 
world,” little knowing, however, in what manner that predic- 
tion would subsequently be fulfilled through Luther’s agency. 
' Extensive landed property, eminent offices and dignities, val- 
uable books and manuscripts, and unusual privileges were 
granted to the University, and it at once assumed the highest 
rank as a learned institution. 

The enlightened views of those who directed its internal 
affairs, among whom were Prof. Pollick, the first rector, Stau- 
‘pitz, &c., gave the institution a peculiar character; the Scho- 
lastic theology received little countenance. In 1508 Luther, 
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at the early age of twenty-five, was appointed Professor of 
Philosophy, and commenced to lecture on Physics and Dia- 
lectics, but received, the following year, a new appointment 
to lecture on theological science. It was at this period that 
Frederic’s attention was specially directed to the Reformer. 
In 151T two new professorships were established, one for the 
Greek, the other for the Hebrew language. The elector, by 
the advice of Reuchlin, the most emiment Greek scholar in 
Germany, assigned the former chair, in 1518, to Melanch- 
thon, who was then twenty-two years old. At the early pe- 
riod of the foundation of the University, while the Lord was 
training Luther in Erfurt for the great work appointed for 
him, the Virgin Mary and St. Augustine were selected from 
the list of saints, which presented, indeed, few subjects of a 
better quality, as the tutelar saints of the entire establish- 
ment; for special purposes, the theological faculty selected 
St. Paul; the Law faculty, St. Ivo; the Medical, Kosmas 
and Damianus; and the Philosophical, St. Catharine. 

We may here, perhaps, introduce with propriety an episode, 
the details of which are strictly authentic, but which are not 
generally known, although they possess considerable interest. 
Long after the period of the Crusades, devout persons fre- 
quently visited the Holy’ Land, surveyed the site of Bethle- 
hem, trod on Golgotha, lingered at the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, and, as papists by education, diligently collected 
sacred relics. Frederic’s uncle, Duke Albert, had performed 
this pilgrimage in 1476, and, at a still earlier period (in 1461), 
his grandfather, Duke William of Thuringia, had also visited 
the Holy Land. A few years after Frederic had become a 
sovereign prince himself, he resolved to imitate their example. 
“T will,” said he, ‘invest my authority, as a ruler, with a 
religious character, by lowering my sceptre before the Lord.” 
He determined, also, to bring home some fragment of. the 
holy cross, if such remained, or at least a portion of the earth 
in the vicinity of the Savior’s grave, that the daily view of 
such objects might perpetually remind him of his Redeemer. 
Frederick was sincerely devout in heart at that time, and 
although still an adherent of the papal religion, his soul was ° 
beginning its struggles to emancipate itself from the bondage 
of popish superstitions. Amid these struggles, while he was 
famishing through lack of knowledge and peace, and could 
not find the true way of worshipping God, his anxiety to col- 
lect relics amounted to a passion. Even as late as 1516, he 
sent Staupitz to the Netherlands for the purpose of obtaining 
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some articles of this class, which were said to be deposited in 
a monastery. 

Another motive, somewhat romantic in its nature, is said to 
have also, indirectly at least, induced Frederic to undertake 
this pilgrimage.* He was engaged in a hunting expedition 
during the summer of 1492. As he rode forth on a certain 
day, he observed, as he approached a fountain at the road- 
side, a very beautiful young lady, who sat near it, and was 
weeping. On inquiring into the cause of her affliction, he 
ascertained that she was the Countess Amelia, of the noble 
house of Mannsfeld. The interest which he evidently took 
in her grief, and which was, possibly, deepened by her beau- 
ty and highly-wrought feeling, led her to confide the whole 
tale of her sorrows to her sympathizing hearer, of whose high 
rank she was ignorant. It appeared that it had been her 
hard fate to have been married, contrary to her own inclina- 
tions, to Count Henry of Schwarzburg, a morose old man, 
from whom nothing but neglect and unkindness could be ex- 
pected. Frederic soothingly offered to render her any ser- 
vices in his power, although he seems to have distinctly inti- 
mated at the same time, that, in consequence of the unfaith- 
fulness of one whom he had once loved, he had resolved that 
while he lived, he would not only never marry, but not even 
form the most slender tie of friendship and affection with any 
woman. Still, the Countess accepted his offer of aid, and 
added that the evidence of the sincerity of his promise should 
consist, first, in his personal appearance at a tournament, 
appointed to take place at an early day at the castle of 
Schwarzburg, and, secondly, in a pilgrimage which he should 
undertake to the Holy Land. These conditions certainly 
seem to imply that the parties had become deeply interested 
in each other during their first interview, and made consider- 
able progress in the expression of their sentiments. On the 
day of the tournament the elector appeared as a foreign 
knight, but was easily recognized by the Countess, who now 
first ascertained his real rank. A year after this event, he 
commenced his pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 


* Burdach regards the statement that such a motive influenced the 
Elector, as of somewhat doubtful authority. He also refers to one of 
Frederie’s contemporaries and court-ofticers, Adam von Hammerstein, 
who, in the year 1496. introduced the incidents which we relate into a 
poem, entitled: “The Stag with the golden antlers, and the Princess at 
the fountain.” It must be confessed that such a title indicates a ballad 
rather than a composition entitled to the rank of an historical document. 
Hiven such poems, however, are often founded on facts. 
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The scanty materials before us, do not authorize us even to 
conjecture that the parties distinctly proposed to form a 
closer tie than that of mere acqduaintanceship, as soon as the 
death of the aged husband’ should remove the only obstacle 
to their union. In the absence of any positive statement, we 
may with propriety assume, in view of Frederic’s well known 
character and principles, that no indiscreet act was committed 
by him, and that it was chiefly his readiness to suecor any 
unhappy individual, which drew him to the castle. If he and 
the Countess did entertain for each other such sentiments as 
might have possibly awakened secret hopes of a future union, 
those’ hopes were never fulfilled. The Countess died in 1517, 
even before her consort was called away from the world, and 
Frederic, who docs not appear to have seen her again, re- 
mained unmarried to his end. In his last will he confers a 
legacy on the mother of his two natural sons, Frederic and 
Sebastian, and provides for them also. Seckendorf relates 
(p. 705 of the Germ.) that he did not mention the mother’s 
name (who could not have been the Countess Amelia), that 
he mentioned his sons simply with the familiar abbreviations 
of Fritz and Bastel, and that he desired the whole clause re- 
ferring to them and their mother, to remain a secret. his 
wish was communicated to his successor by his secretary, 
who wrote the will, and by Spalatin. The elector appears to 
have sincerely repented of the sin which he committed at an 
early period, when the example of his peers, and the facility 
of obtaining a popish absolution, had greatly depressed the 
standard of Christian morality.. (Sebastian is said to have 
entered the service of Christiern II. of Denmark). This 
guilty connection of the elector with the mother of his sons, 
doubtless weighed on his mind when he dictated his last will, 
which begins with the-words: “I beseech Almighty God, 
through the holy and sole merit of his Son, to forgive all my 
sins and infirmities,” &c. 

Before Frederic departed for Jerusalem, he entrusted the 
whole government to his brother John, made a will which he 
subsequently revoked, provided additional aid for certain poor 
students of the University, laid the foundation of a chapel in 
Torgan, styled the “chapel of the sacred cross,” and then 
commenced his journey, March 19, 1493. Many nobles and 
prelates of his own and of contiguous territories, Duke 
Christopher of Bavaria, &c., accompanied him. The eminent 
painter, Lucas Kranach, was also attached to the expedition. 
They sailed from Venice ina galleon, which was searcely of 
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sufficient capacity to accommodate three hundred and twenty 
persons, the whole number of those on board. They touched 
at Ragusa, near the Turkish borders, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a supply of provisions, at Corfu, Candia, and, at 
length, reached the island of Rhodes. Here they were hos- 
pitably received by the Grand Master of the knights of St. 
John, and gazed with admiration on the fortifications of the 
island, and with awe and wonder on the relics of the saints 
in the church. On the 21st of Junc, they landed at Jaffa, 
and, after meeting with various impediments, reached Jerusa- 
lem on the 27th of the same month. 

The Mussulmans permitted the pilgrims to visit the sacred 
places, and even to pass three nights in the temple, from four 
o'clock, P. M. to six o’clock, A. M. On Saturday night, 
precisely at twelve o’clock, Henry of Schaumberg, who had 
already, on a former occasion, visited the holy places, and 
been made a knight of the Holy Sepulchre, conferred this 
order of knighthood on the elector, who then rendered the 
same service to the princes, counts and other nobles who at- 
tended him. On the following Tuesday evening they left the 
holy city. The princes had, for obvious reasons, preserved a 
strict incognito in Jerusalem; but when they returned to 
Jaffa, their Saracen guards began to suspect the high rank of 
the pilgrims, and attempted to extort an unusual amount of 
money; a violent struggle, that might have occasioned blood- 
shed, was, with great difficulty, prevented. On Friday the 
elector went on board his vessel; the flourish of trumpets, 
the electoral banner fluttering at the mast’s head, and the loud 
~ reports of the artillery of the vessel, mingling with the notes 
of the Ze Deum, joyfully sung by all on the deck, proclaimed 
the elector’s farewell to the Holy Land. Hereached Torgan 
safely, in September, conducting with him a large treasure in 
relics, which he had secured. He was still a Roman Catholic. 

It was indeed very slowly that he could divest himself of 
the religious prejudices and superstitious notions in which he 
had been reared, and which, in his ignorance, he confounded 
with revealed religion. Thus he had originally collected 
about five thousand relics in his church of All Saints in Wit- 
tenberg, but he ultimately succeeded in amassing about nine- 
teen thousand. These were deposited in costly cases of gold, 
silver, ivory, glass, stone and wood; many of the latter were 
distinguished for their elegant workmanship. These relics, 
really constituting a museum of religious curiosities, were ex~ 
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hibited to the people on All-Saints’-Day (Noy. 1), for the 
purpose of receiving the homage of the devout; on several 
of these occasions Luther, who already understood the folly 
of the act, was greatly annoyed. Frederic’s ignorance of 
religion still directed his devotional acts in a wrong channel. 
After his return from his pilgrimage, whilst the fervor of the 
journey continued, he caused medals to be struck with the 
legend: “Help, O St. Ann!” and even obtained from pope 
Alexander VI., in 1494, a special brief, authorizing him to 
appoint an additional festival in honor of St. Ann (the moth- 
er of the Virgin Mary, according to tradition), in his domin- 
ions, which should rank with the highest festivals of the 
church. His intercourse, however, with Staupitz, Spalatin 
and Pollick, who were all animated by the same devout spirit, 
and who earnestly sought to know and to do the divine will, 
while it maintained his devotional feelings in all their vigor, 
gradually purified and deepened them, until Luther’s direct 
influence began to operate. Pollick said of Luther, at an 
early date: ‘This monk will reform the whole church, for he 
searches the writings of the prophets and apostles, and estab- 
lishes himself on the word of Jesus Christ, which none can 
overthrow.” The elector’s intentions were always pure and 
disinterested, and his progress from darkness to light is deep- 
ly interesting. Luther had preached a sermon against the 
papal indulgences in 1517, but earlier than Oct. 31, and at- 
tracted to himself, in some degree, the displeasure of the 
elector by it; on investigating the matter, however, he was 
induced to justify Luther, and prohibited the sale of indul- 
gences in his dominions, without regarding the anger of the 
pope; the prohibition was published shortly before the ap- 
pearance of Luther’s ninety-five theses. 

When the latter took the decisive step on the 31st of Oc- 
tober, 1517, of affixing these propositions to the church door 
—a step that, in the Providence of God, led to the Reforma- 
tion itself—the cautious elector expressed his approbation of 
Luther’s views, but uttered a warning against the adoption of 
violent muasures. He did not live to read the Augsburg 
Confession; still, the Lord had granted him already much 
light; possibly his remarkable dream of that period, may 
indicate his private views of-the pope, of Luther, and of the 
course which events would probably take ;* for after he began 


* Upham mentions an analogous case in his interesting work: Out- 
lines of imperfect and disordered mental action, page 170. “Branklin,” 
says he, “has somewhere made the remark, that the bearings and results 
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to discern the truth which Luther had already commenced to 
diffuse, his progress in knowledge was very rapid. We have 
no reason whatever to doubt the character of the evidence 
which we possess, that Frederic really had the dream to which 
we refer. It is related by Spalatin, who received the narra- 
tive from the lips of the prince himself. Frederic’s consti- 
tutional reserve would not permit the Reformer’s friends to 
divulge the fact at first, and they themselves subsequently 
deemed it wise to meution it but rarely, lest their enemies 
should allege that the Reformation was established on dreams. 
Such causes led to the silence which was long observed re- 
specting it. 

Frederic and his brother John were in Schweinitz, several 
miles distant from Wittenberg, Luther’s residence, on the 
30th of October, 1517, and spent the following night there. 
The next morning—it was the morning of the memorable 
day on which Luther affixed his ninety-five theses to the 
church door—Spalatin entered the apartment of the elector, 
where he found John also present. After having disposed of 
some subjects, on which Frederic desired to give instructions 
to his secretary, who was permitted, as a trusted servant and 
confidential friend, to share in the conversation, the following 
dialogue occurred between the two brothers. We merely re- 
produce here the account given by Spalatin. Seckendorf 
and other writers have related the dream, but we find the 
fullest statement in Burdach’s little work, our obligations to 
which we have already acknowledged. 

Frep.—My brother, I must tell you a dream which I had 
last night: I greatly wish to know its meaning. It was so 
distinct, and made so deep an impression on me, that I should 
never forget it, if I lived a thousand years. ‘Thrice did it 
visit me, each time more fully developed and extended. 

JOHN.—Was it a good or a bad dream ? 

Frep.—We cannot tell. God alone knows. 

Joun.—My brother, let not your Grace attach too much 
importance to it. Whenever I have a dream, I always be- 
seech God to cause all to end well. At the same time, I 
must say that I have had both good and bad dreams on vari- 
ous occasions, which afterwards were found to agree with 


of political events, which had caused him much trouble while awake, 
were not unfrequently unfolded to him in dreaming.” The same author’s 
explanatory remarks on Dreaming, in his Mental Philosophy, I., 204, 
and the facts which he adduces, (ec. g. one in 2165) strikingly illustrate 
the dream related above. 
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passing events. Still, they usually referred only to ordinary 
or unimportant matters. But tell me now, your Grace, what 
you did dream. 

Frep.—I will tell you. I retired last night to my cham- 
ber, much fatigued, and fell asleep while I was engaged in 
prayer. After sleeping nearly three hours, I awoke, reflected 
on many subjects, and determined to appoint a fast, to be ob- 
served by myself and my court, in honor of the saints. I 
also prayed for the repose of the poor souls in Purgatory, 
and determined to aid them in their misery. Then I besought 
God, graciously to direct me, my counsellors, and all my peo- 
ple, in the way of truth, and to prepare us all for eternal 
blessedness ; I also entreated him to resist with his almighty 
power, all wicked men, who oppose us and our lawful author- 
ity. Amid these thoughts, when it was midnight, I again 
fell asleep. I dreamed then that the Almighty God sent a 
monk to me, of a respectable appearance, who was a natural 
son of the blessed apostle, St. Paul. He was accompanied, 
according to God’s divine command, by all the blessed saints, 
and these were commissioned -to bear witness in my presence, 
that the monk contemplated no fraud nor evil thing, but that 
he was a messenger of God. They also informed me that 
God commanded me to allow this monk to write certain things 
on my church in Wittenberg, and that I would not have rea- 
son to regret the occurrence. Then, in my dream, I directed 
my chancellor to reply, that since God had given me such a 
command, and since the monk was furnished with such un- 
commonly weighty testimonials, he was at liberty to write all 
that it had been made his duty to write. The monk began to 
write ; the letters which he made, were of such an extraordi- 
nary size, that I distinctly perceived them, even here at 
Schweinitz. He handled, besides, a pen of such uncommon 
length, that it extended to Rome, and pierced one of the ears 
of a lion that was lying in the city. It next passed through 
the other ear, and, stretching still further, it reached the 
triple crown of the pope. It struck with such force against 
the crown, that the latter began to totter, and threatened to 
fall from the head of his Holiness, the pope. While it was 
falling, I thought that you, my brother, and I, were standing 
not far off, and that I stretched forth my hand, in order to 
come to the aid of the crown. ‘The rapid movement which 
I made, awakened me, and I found myself at the moment 
holding up my arm on high. Terrified as I was, on first 
awaking, [also felt indignant that the monk, while writing, 
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did not guide his pen with more discretion. But when I col- 
lected my thoughts, I perecived that the whole was a dream. 
Soon afterwards I fell asleep again, but the same dream re- 
curred, and the monk again gave me'trouble. He was still 
engaged in writing; his pen continued to pierce the lion, and 
through the latter, wounded the pope (Leo X., lion). I now 
heard the lion roar so terrifically, that all the inhabitants of 
Rome, and all the high estates of the empire, hastened to the 
spot in amazement, anxiously inquiring after the cause of the 
tumult. His Holiness, the Pope, then earnestly addressed 
the assembly, begged them to arrest the movements of the 
monk, and urged them to give me intelligence of his crime, 
inasmuch as he sojourned in my dominions. 

The excitement which the scene produced in me, roused 
me again; on awaking, I felt amazed that the dream had 
been repeated, but concluded that it was a temptation which 
I ought to resist. While I was praying to Goi that he would 
graciously preserve His Holiness, the Pope, from all evil, I 
again fell asleep. Then I dreamed that the princes and dig- 
‘nitaries of the whole empire, among whom you, my brother, 
and I myself, appeared, were assembled in Rome. We were 
earnestly laboring to break the pen of the monk, and rescue 
the pope from the distress which it occasioned. But the more 
vigorously we attempted to pluck out the pen, the more ob- 
stinately it bristled up, stiffened itself, and at last scratched 
and jarred so discordantly, that both my ears tingled, and we 
were all sorely distressed. At length we became impatient 
and weary—one after the other withdrew from the work, each 
beginning to suspect that the monk was more than heseemed 
to be, and to fear that he might possibly direct his pen against 
one of our number. Nevertheless, I caused the inquiry to 
be addressed to him (for I was at one moment in Rome, and, 
at another in Wittenberg), whence he had procured that pen, 
and how it chanced to be so strong and tough. He replied 
that it came from a goose* a hundred years old, and that it 
had been bestowed. on him by his teacher, with the request 
that, as it possessed great value, he should keep and use it 
well, in memory of the giver. The monk added that he had 
himself afterwards clarified the quill, and he explained that 
its length, stiffness and power, proceeded from the circum- 
stance that no man was able to withdraw the spirit residing 


* The (Bohemian) name of John Huss, who was burnt at the stake by 
the papists, a century before Luther (July 6, 1415), siguifies “goose.” 
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in the quill from it; but he also remarked that he himself 
was amazed at the qualities of his quill. Very soon after- 
wards, it was publicly proclaimed that vast numbers of writ- 
ing pens had come forth from the long quill of the monk, 
that all the learned men of Wittenberg eagerly seized them, 
expecting that they would soon acquire the length of the 
monk’s quill, and that he and his quill would soon produce 
strange results. In my dream, I resolved to obtain a per- 
sonal interview with the monk at the earliest opportunity, 
and ascertain his real intentions, but then I once more awoke 
and saw that daylight was appearing. ‘I was much troubled 
in mind, and feel convinced that this dream, which thrice oc- 
curred to me, hasa meaning. Itis my purpose to lay the 
whole matter to-day before my confessor, but I felt anxious 
to communicate it previously to you, my brother. I wish 
you and our chancellor (Spalatin) who is here present, to give 
me your opinion of it. 

Joun.—Chancellor, what do you think? We ought not, 
it is true to attach undue importance to dreams; still, they 
should not always be lightly treated. If an intelligent, de- 
vout and inspired Joseph or Daniel were now in our midst, 
he might furnish the interpretation. ; 

SpaLatiIn.—Your princely Grace is well aware that, ac- 
cording to the proverb, the “dreams of virgins, learned men 
and great lords, have a meaning.” But what that meaning 
really is, time alone can unfold, when passing events furnish 
the solution, and enable us to say: Behold this was the mean- 
ing of the dream. Your Grace knows of such instances. 
Joseph declares that interpretations of dreams belong to God 
alone, and Daniel also says that God in heaven alone reveal- 
eth secrets. Let your princely Grace, therefore, submit this 
dream and its interpretation to God. As to the monk, I can 
only say that men of his class have often involved great lords 
in misfortunes; the most favorable circumstance connected 
with him is this, that God appears to have commanded him 
to write, and that all the saints bear witness in his favor. At 
the same time, it is possible that, under a fair appearance, 
the whole is one of Satan’s delusions. Your princely Grace 
best knows in what manner to reflect on the circumstance, in 
connection with devout prayer to God. 

Joun.—lI fully agree with you, Chancellor. It is certain- 
ly not advisable that we should suffer ourselves to be perplex- 
ed and harassed by the dream. If it came from God, he will 
not-withhold his gracious aid from us, but will so direct all 
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events, that they shall promote his glory. If it portends 
evil, we are, nevertheless, in the hands of God, who is able 
to protect us. 

Frep.—May it ever be his gracious will to do this! Still, 

Icannot banish the dream from my mind. I have myself 
already attempted an interpretation of it, but I shall with- 
hold wt from all for the present. I propose to record the 
whole carefully, and time well show whether I have interpre- 
ted rightly. On a future occasion we will recur to this sub- 
ject. 
‘ Here Spalatin’s recital terminates. Itmay appear strange 
that neither he nor John should think of Luther, or of the 
facile interpretation of the Roman lion as merely the repre- 
sentative of Leo X., the reigning pope, or, indeed, of the 
circumstance that Luther wielded a pen which set forth the 
Gospel, the “power of God.” But the Reformer’s first deci- 
sive step, the publication of the ninety-five theses, was only 
taken at the moment when the foregoing conversation occur- 
red, and the interlocutors, who were at some distance from 
Wittenberg, were not aware either of Luther’s intentions, or 
of the incalculable importance of the step which he medita- 
ted. Frederic himself, who possessed uncommon sagacity, 
may have possibly referred the dream to the “monk” Luther, 
whose remarkable character and well known religious opin- 
ions, had already made a deep impression on his mind. He 
was not fully satisfied that Luther’s opposition to the princi- 
ple on which papal indulgences were founded, was justifiable; 
he still respected that principle, while he had recently learned 
to abhor the gross abuses to which it clearly and inevitably 
led. 

After the commotion which the publication of the ninety- 
five theses produced in Christendom, compelled the pope to 
adopt, energetic measures, the Cardinals Farnese, Rafael de 
Rovere and Cajetan, were sent in rapid succession to Germany, 
with directions to allay the tumult. It seemed as if the time 
had come when Frederic would be absolutely compelled to 
abandon his neutral attidude, and either espouse Luther’s 
cause positively, for which course the convictions of the de- 
yout but cautious prince had not yet prepared him, or else to 
silence him by threats and imprisonment, a step from which 
his sense of justice recoiled. The political aspects of the 
times, however, easily enabled this wise prince to maintain 
the attitude which he had assumed. The conflicting inter- 
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ests of the emperor* and the pope, placed him in a position 
to dictate his own terms. According to these, he pledged 
himself not to sustain Luther, if the latter should, after an 
impartial investigation, be convicted of heresy, that is, of 
holding unseriptural doctrines inany form; but, on the other 
hand, he successfully maintained the principle, that Luther 
should be tried in his own country, and not be conveyed as a 
prisoner to Rome. ‘To this principle Frederic¢ nobly adhered 
to the end. 

Luther ultimately resolved, with characteristic magnanim- 
ity, to leave the electoral dominions, unwilling to involve Fre- 
deric in new embarrassments; he was ready to proceed to Paris, 
Nov. 25,1518, when he received a direct command to remain, 
Frederie could not consent that his University should lose its 
brightest luminary, and the representations of the most emi- 
nent men, who sympathized with Luther, and urged the elec- 
tor to retain him, at length determined Frederic to take a 
somewhat more decided step, and openly to avow his unalter- 
able purpose to protect Luther, until his enemies had really 
convicted him of an offence. He seems to have been chiefly 
influenced to adopt this course by a letter of Lorenz von Bi- 
bra, bishop of Wurzburg, to whom he was much attached, and 
who wrote: “Let not your Grace, by any means, permit that 
devout man, Dr. Martin Luther, to depart, for his opponents 
are doing him great injustice.” 

At a somewhat later period, Luther again expressed his 
willingness to leave the country, if his presence should in- 
volve the elector in serious difficulties. Spalatin shared in 
Frederic’s apprehensions for Luther’s personal safety, and 

could scarcely understand the heroic faith of the Reformer. 
The latter endeavors to dispel his fears and strengthen his 
faith. “TI beseech you,” he, writes to Spalatin, “not to yield 
to excessive fear, nor allow human feelings to distress your 
heart. If I perish, nothing will be lost to the world. The 
interests of Wittenberg are now so well secured by the good- 
ness of God, that I am no longer needed. Alas! I have only 
too much reason to fear that I am not worthy to suffer and 


* Maximilian was not on friendly terms with the pope or the clergy, 
and, without understanding the merits of the question, by no means de- 
sired to see Luther’s doctrines suppressed. “What progress is your 
monk making?” he once said to Frederic’s counsellor, Pfeffinger, who 
had been sent on business to the imperial court, “his movements seem to 
be worthy of attention. He will play a fine game with the priests (Pfaf- 
fen).” ; 
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die in such acause. This lot belongs to better men, not to 
such a miserable sinner as I am, &c.” (May, 1519. de Wet- 
te’s Luther’s Briefe I. 260.) Frederic was now exceedingly 
firm in adhering to his resolution to protect Luther, until he 
was proved to be guilty. In a letter which he addressed, 
May 12, 1519, to Erasmus, he expresses the gratification 
which he had received from the testimonials of respect and 
admiration given to Luther and his movements, by very nu- 
merous learned and devout persons, both at home and in for- 
eign lands, and then repeats the words which he often uttered: 
“With God’s help, it shall never occur that any innocent 
person in our territories, should, with our consent, be surren- 
dered to the malice of others.’”’ (Frick’s Seckendorf, p. 158.) 

After Frederic had thus modified his extremely reserved 
course of conduct, he consistently rejected all the propositions 
of the pope, and could not be bribed by the high honor which 
the pope designed to confer, by transmitting the golden rose. 
It was conveyed by the adroit and politic courtier, Charles 
yon Miltitz, but could not secure the object which the pope 
had in view ; the elector began to understand that the bless- 
ing of the pope, even when the golden rose was the medium 
through which it was conveyed, could not avail without the 
sanction of God. Political events, fully set forth on the 
page of history, were also occurring at this time, of which so 
wise a statesman as Frederic did not neglect to avail himself; 
they concurred in augmenting his power and influence, and, 
in the Providence of God, materially aided the progress of 
divine truth. The election of a new emperor, as successor of 
Maximilian, was appointed for March 17, 1519. The parties 
of the three candidates, Charles of Spain, Francis I., of 
France, and Henry VIII., of England, were lavish in prom- 
ises and bribes; the intrigues of the pope, who earnestly de- 
precated the election of Charles, were prosecuted with the 
utmost address. The incorruptible Frederic, whom all the 
parties had approached, as the most influential member of the 
college of electors, and who had, with his accustomed pru- 
dence, committed himself to none, arose on the day of the 
election, and addressed his compeers, not one of whom could 
conjecture on which candidate his choice would fall. The 
moment for decision had arrived; the elector discussed the 
whole question with his usual ability, and finally announced 
his purpose to vote for Charles of Spain; the electors at 
once accepted the nomination, and Charles V. was proclaimed 
emperor. 
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Frederic, who held the office of vicar or marshal* of the 
empire, had administered its affairs during the interval be- 
tween the death of Maximilian and the election of his sue- 
cessor, in accordance with the spirit which had previously 
guided him. The interests of the cause of evangelical reli- 
gion were ably protected, and Luther’s movements were free 
and uncontrolled. It was during this period that the cele- 
brated disputation between Luther and Eckius occurred. The 
latter was the son of Michael Mayr, a petty officer in the 
town of Eck; such geographical names were frequently sub- 
stituted, in his age, for the family name. It is said that he 
first’ introduced the name of “Lutheran,’’ which has since 
become the noblest of titles, and caused it to be mserted, as 
a term of reproach, in the papal bull which excommunicated 
Luther. His disputation with the Reformer (June 27—July 
15, 1519) took place at Leipzig, a city belonging to George, 
duke of Saxony; this prince, afterwards so hostile to Luther, 
concurred with him at that time, in the opinion that the abuses 
existing in the Romish church, loudly called for a reforma- 
tion. ‘The inability of Eckius to convict Luther of, heresy, 
provided that the Scriptures constituted the test of sound 
doctrine, enabled Frederic to adhere to his well known prin- 
ciple, that Luther should not be delivered into the hands of 
the pope. His good sense relieved him soon afterwards from 
a painful embarrassment, when Luther published his celebra- 
ted sermon, in which he advocated the restoration of the. cup 
to the laity, in the administration of the Eucharist. George 
of Saxony now openly declared ‘that Luther, as an adherent 
of the Bohemian heresy, deserved to be cast off by Frederic. 
The latter, who does not appear to have himself fully under- 
stood the nature of the suject, was temporarily perplexed. 
He could not distinctly perceive the fallacy of the popish in- 
terpretation of the words of the institution, but he finally 
gave the following decision, which, without committing him 
fully, justified him in continuing to extend his protection to 
Luther: “If this interpretation on the part of the papal par- 
ty is correct, then we, the laity, may ultimately be deprived 
entirely of the Lord’s Supper. For, the words: This do, 


* The Golden Bull of 1356 already recognized the right of the Duke 
of Saxony and the elector who ruled in the Palatinate of the Rhine 
(Palsgrave, from Pfalzgraf, Comes Palatinus), to administer (Reichsver- 
weserant) the affairs of the German empire during any interregnum, or 
when from any cause, the imperial throne was virtually vacant. Their 
title was usually, Reichsvicarien, Vicarii, Provisores imperii. 
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(1 Cor. 11: 24, 25) which they so interpret of the wine, as 
to refer exclusively to the apostles, and their successors, the 
bishops and priests, are also used in reference to the bread. 
If the former interpretation is correct, then the clergy may, 
on the same grounds, deprive us of the bread also, and we 
shall thus lose the whole Lord’s Supper.” 

After the influence of Hckius had obtained the condemna- 
tory papal bull, the pope expressly enjoined Frederic to im- 
prison Luther, unless he would publicly recant. Duke John 
boldly opposed the publication of the bull, but his brother 
hesitated to express his will. The writings of Luther against 
the errors of popery had, in the meantime, assumed a still 
more fearless tone, until he himself proclaimed his final with- 
drawal from the church of Rome, by publicly burning (Dec. 
10, 1420, at 9 o’clock, A. M.) the papal bull and other doc- 
uments representing the genius of popery. It was this re- 
markable act which announced to the world that the church 
of Rome had now become a mere sect, that it was, in fact, 
as a thoroughly corrupt and heretical organization, simply 
and solely, the party of Antichrist, and that the Church of 
Christ was thenceforward represented by another communion. 
The responsibility of this solemn and momentous act, which 
Luther freely assumed, the elector would not share; he cau- 
tiously avoided any expression of his opinion of the transac- 
tion, and submitted the result to God. About the beginning 
of the next year, an additional papal bull appeared, in which. 
Luther and his adherents were unconditionally excommuni- 
cated or anathematized. It was not published in Frederic’s 
dominions; the bishops either feared the pcople, or were 
warned by the elector’s counsellors, and forbidden to recog- 
nize it. 

The appointed day on which the diet of Worms, since so 
celebrated, was to be held, drew nigh. The language which 
the papists employed respecting Luther and his doctrine, of 
which the model is already found in Acts 22: 22, was so bit- 
ter, and their misrepresentations were so vile and gross, that 
even Charles V. was displeased, and Frederic was forced to 
demand that the Reformer should be heard in his defence, 
not in Rome, but in Worms. He complained, in a private 
letter to his brother John, of the desperate conduct of the 
“red caps’ (the cardinals), the Romans, and their whole par- 
ty. The emperor at first hesitated to grant Luther an impe- 
rial safe-conduct, but even George of Saxony and the pals- 
graye Lewis, although both inimical to him, were either too 
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honorable, or too solicitous for their own reputation, to sup- 
port the emperor in his refusal. Frederic obtained the ne- 
cessary document, but could not prevail on the imperial au- 
thorities to disown in it the well known Romish tenet: ‘No 
faith is to be kept with heretics.” He received private as- 
surances on the subject which satisfied him, to a certain ex- 
tent, but the papists could not consent to renounce a principle 
publicly, which, unholy as it was, they often found it conve- 
mient to adopt im practice. 

Luther was uninfluenced by the fears of his friends, who 
apprehended that the fate of Huss, in whose case a similar 
imperial safe-conduct had been violated, awaited him; the 
language and whole conduct of the holy man, demonstrate 
that God had granted him uncommon strength, suited to the 
uncommon trial. He reached Worms on Tuesday, April 16, 
1521, and was escorted to his lodgings by an assemblage of 
two thousand persons; they were dust and ashes, incapable 
of protecting him, but he saw, like the prophet, the “horses 
and chariots of fire round about him.” The defence which 
Luther made, seems to have removed the last scruples from 
the mind of the elector, who now received, for the first time, 
the full inward assurance that Luther’s cause was truly the 
cause of God. He cautiously refrained, as usual, from ex- 
pressing his opinion publicly, but on the evening of the event- 
ful day (April 18), he could not forbear to relieve his full 
heart, by sending for Spalatin, and saying to him: ‘Dr. Lu- 
ther did indeed speak well to-day, both in Latin and in Ger- 
man, before the emperor and all the princes. But ts he not 
somewhat too bold and fearless?” His letter of April 23, to 
his brother John, furnishes a commentary on these words. “I 
would gladly sustain Luther,” he says, “to the whole extent 
of my ability, in everything that he could reasonably expect ; 
but, believe me, I am so vehemently assailed by the importu- 
nities of his enemies, and some of them are men so high in 
rank, that you will be astonished when I relate all to you.— 
May God send a happy issue! Surely, he will not abandon a 
righteous cause!’ “Be assured,” he wrote a few days after- 
wards, “that Ihave many strange things to tell you, if God 
permits me to see you again. Not only Annas and Cataphas, 
but also Pilate and Herod are Luther’s adversaries.”” When 
Frederic ascertained that Luther's life was no longer safe, he 
devised, with the assistance of his faithful counsellors, a plan 
for affording at least temporary security to the persecuted 
Reformer. It was decided to secrete Luther in some retreat, 
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with the locality of which the elector was to remain unac- 
quainted (Guericke: KGesch. II. 83, on the authority of 
Matthesius); the arrangement was characteristic alike of the 
elector’s determination to afford effectual protection, and of 
his caution in reference to himself. When Luther received a 
confidential communication of the measures intended to be 
adopted, he felt a certain degree of disappointment. He was 
a stranger to personal fear, and disapproved of a policy so 
cautious, marked by so much worldly wisdom, and well nigh 
indicating a distrust of God’s watchful care. Still, he yielded 
to the wishes of the elector, and left the city at the appointed 
hour. The friends who accompanied him, were dismissed at 
a certain spot, and the vehicle in which he rode, was after- 
wards arrested by two knights in disguise, in whose secrecy 
Frederic could confide; their names appear to have been 
John von Prelops and Burkhard von Steinburg, but the au- 
thorities which we have consulted, vary materially in the 
statement of the names. These noblemen, who feigned a 
hostile purpose, conducted him safely to the old castle of 
Wartburg, in the Thuringian forest. So faithfully did the 
few individuals to whom the execution of the plan was con- 
fided, keep the secret, that even John, the elector’s brother, 
and warm friend of Luther, could not ascertain from the 
agents the place of concealment. Luther himself was at first 
distressed in conscience, for having yielded to the importuni- 
ties of his friends, and accused himself of having fled from 
danger, in place of boldly meeting it, and submitting the re- 
sult to God. 

Frederic’s health was considerably impaired, in consequence 
of the trials which he endured at this exciting diet. He had 
at length been compelled by circumstances to decide either 
for or against Luther—and his decision was that of an upright, 
conscientious and devout man. His conduct had attracted 
the displeasure of Charles V., who basely forgot his obliga- 
tions to “his father, the elector of Saxony,’ and deeply 
wounded his feelings. The disturbances occasioned by Tho- 
mas Miinzer and his adherents, the reckless conduct of Carl- 
stadt at Wittenberg, the anxieties occasioned by Luther’s 
abrupt departure from his retreat in the forest, the energetic 
opposition of the new pope, Adrian VI., to the Lutheran 
cause, and the new dangers to which the interests of evangel- 
ical religion seemed to be exposed, concurred to rob the elec- 
tor of all peace of mind. He could form no satisfactory 
opinion respecting the disorders in Wittenberg, and inquired 
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of Melanchthon whether the agitators assembled there, were 
men of God, or mere fanatics. Melanchthon declared him- 
‘self unable to decide, and referred the elector to Luther. 
After confessing his embarrassment in a letter to Frederic, 
he adds: ‘De quibus (the true character and spirit of the fa-. 
natics) judicare preter Martinum (familiar appellation of 
Luther) nemo facile possit.”” Frederic was too conscientious 
to employ his civil power in silencing men whom the learned 
and devout Melanchthon regarded as possibly moved by the 
Spirit of God. The case is remarkable. We see here, on 
the one hand, the most intelligent and upright statesman of 
the age, and, on the other, an uncommonly able and eminent 
theologian, confessedly at a loss, when circumstances compel 
a decision under the circumstances to which the apostle al- 
ludes: ‘Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try the spirits,” 
&. 1 John 4: 1. But Luther, who was singularly endowed 
by his divine Master, was found equal to the emergency.— 
Shortly before he left Wartburg, and even before he saw the 
fanatics, he wrote to Melanchthon: “non probo tuam timidi- 
tatem,”’ and in this admirable letter (de Wette, II. 124) fully 
expresses his views of the Zwickan prophets, their unholy 
rejection of Infant Baptism, &c. His own profound piety, 
his thorough knowledge of the Scriptures, and, in general, 
the wonderful spiritual gifts which the Lord had bestowed 
upon him, readily enabled him to detect Satan, even when he 
seemed to others, “transformed into an angel of light.”— 
(2 Cor. 11: 14.) He comforted the elector in a characteris- 
tic letter, and remarked: “ Your Grace long sought for relies 
in every land; God has now sent you (in these various diffi- 
culties), wethout labor or expense on your part, an entire eross, 
with all the nails, spears and scourges belonging to zt,” and 
then refers him to 2 Cor. 6:4 sqq. (de Wette II. 136.) In 
the next letter to the elector, written on the road (March 5, 
1522), after his departure from Wittenberg, he remarks, in 
allusion to the elector’s fears for him: “I write these things 
that your Grace may know that I consider myself under a 
far more powerful protection than that which an elector could 
furnish; and I have no intention to solicit the protection of 
your Grace. Indeed, I think that I could protect your Grace 
more effectually, than your Grace can protect me. It isa 
cause in which the sword can afford no aid. It is God alone 
who can take care of tt, without the aid of human forethought 
or might.” (de Wette, II. 140.) The elector, who.read the 
letter with admiration and joy, followed the adyice of his 
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teacher, whose lofty and peculiar mission he began to com- 
prehend more and more clearly, and sought for comfort in 
the daily study of the New Testament, as recently translated 
by Luther; to Staupitz he expressed anew his sense of the 
divine mercy, in giving him, through the Word, such conso- 
lation, hope and joy in God his Savior. 

The emperor and the pope persevered in their persecution 
of the elector, and finally threatened to invade his dominions 
with a hostile army. Ferdinand, the emperor’s brother, af- 
forded a specimen of the spirit of the popish party, when, on 
hearing that his sister, Queen Isabella, had publicly adopted 
the Lutheran faith, he brutally said: “I would sooner have 
heard that my sister had perished in the sea, than that she 
had met with Luther in Wittenberg.” The threats of the 
emperor and the pope (Clemens VII., successor of Adrian, 
who died September 14, 1523) were ineffectual; they could 
not induce Frederic to withhold his written protests against 
their persecutions of the evangelical Lutheran cause; hence 
they took the first decisive step which subsequently led to the 
organization, as a measure of self-defence, of the Protestant 
Church, as distinct from the antichristian church of Rome. 
On July 6, 1524, the articles of the Suabian Alliance were 
signed at Ratisbon, in the name of Ferdinand of Austria, 
the dukes of Bavaria, the archbishop of Salzburg, and elev- 
en bishops. ‘The main object of the alliance was declared to 
be the'strict execution of the Edict of Worms (of 1521, out- 
lawing Luther, his printers, his adherents, &c.), and conse- 
quently the complete extirpation of the Lutheran heresy. 
Its efforts were, however, fruitless; Frederic continued to 
pray, to trust in God, and to protect Luther as well as his 
doctrine, with undiminished vigor; and before he died, the 
influence of popery was forever destroyed in his dominions, 
even without his own direct agency. 

The last days of Frederic were clouded with sorrow. Be- 
fore he expired, the War of the Peasants had commenced, 
and he reluctantly commissioned his brother John to take up 
arms against them. He besought the latter to deal merciful- 
ly with the deluded people, and died before the bloody battle 
of Frankenhausen had occurred. The mental distress which 
he had for several years endured, gradually exhausted his 
strength; a complication of bodily diseases prostrated him 
entirely. A succession of fevers, and of severe attacks of 
colic, the gout and the stone (lithia vesicalis), had already 
greatly reduced him in 1519, but he subsequently seemed to 
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have regained his usual health. These complaints, however, 
recurred in the autumn of 1524 in an ageravated form, and 
soon after the commencement of the year 1525, his situation 
was deemed to be alarming in the highest degree. His lan- 
guage in the midst of the most acute and prolonged suffer- 
ings, manifested unshaken faith and entire submission to the 
divine will. His physician, Dr. Henry Stromer (also known 
by the geographical name of Auerbach), in vain summoned 
the most eminent medical men (Dr. Lindemann, &e.) to come 
to his aid; the resources of their science scarcely alleviated 
the pangs ‘of the sufferer. On Spalatin’s entrance into the 
chamber of the dying man, the latter extended his hand, and 
kindly said: ‘‘You do wellin coming to me—it is a Christian 
duty to visit the sick.” Spalatin soon afterwards proposed 
that he should receive the Lord’s Supper; Frederic, affec- 
tionately pressing his hand, expressed his ardent desire to 
comply, and caused his chaplain, Wagner, to be summoned. 
When the body and blood of the Lord were administered, he 
received them with such solemnity, holy peace and gratitude 
to God, that none who were admitted on the occasion, could 
repress their tears.* After the chaplain and Spalatin had 
retired, he said to his attendants who remained to wait upon 
him, and who were deeply attached to him: “My dear child- 
ren, if I have ever offended any one of your number, whether 
in word or in deed, I beseech you, in the name of God, to 
forgive me, and I further entreat you to ask others in my 
name, whom I may have offended, to forgive. me. For we, 
who are rulers, are often tempted to wrong those who are 
subject to our authority.” He wept as he spoke, and not a 
dry eye was seen in the chamber. When he perceived the 
emotion of his servants, he said: ‘Dear children, weep not 
for me—lI shall not be long with you—pray to God for me.” 
Tis sufferings several times extorted the words: “My child- 
ren, I am very sick—I suffer much pain—O God, my God, 
help thou me!’} Spalatin had sent him, on that day, a let- 
ter of consolation, consisting chiefly of Scriptural passages, 
which he gratefully read, and directed to be laid at his side, 
that he might read it again. Spalatin was afterwards called 


*TLuther says with sincere pleasure: “Er hat das Sacrament beider 
Gestalt genommen, und keine Oelung (extreme unction omitted). Lu- 
ther’s Works, II. 903. Altenb. ed. 

+A post mortem examination exposed several caleuli in the kidneys 
and other organs; among them was one singularly jagged and sharp, 
nearly two inches in le ngth. 
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into the chamber (on Friday, May 5, 1525, the day on which 
Frederic died) and once more read aloud the letter of conso- 
lation, which filled three sheets. The elector had also sent 
for Luther, but he was absent in Thuringia, earnestly engaged 
in an effort to appease the rebellious spirit of the peasants ; 
when he arrived, the elector had ceased to breathe. On the 
same day Frederic proceeded, in Spalatin’s presence, to dic- 
tate his last Will and Testament to his Secretary, John Vei- 
hel. Jt does not contain one allusion to masses for his soul, 
to the Virgin, to guardian angels or to the saints, all of which 
subjects had been introduced in a will written as late as Oct. 
4, 1617, but which he subsequently destroyed. After express- 
ing his religious sentiments, and constituting his beloved bro- 
ther John his principal heir, he mentions many individuals by 
name, and specifies the amount of the legacies designed for 
them respectively, releases others from debts which they had 
incurred in various transactions with him, and beseeches his 
brother and successor to deal gently with the poor. Soon 
after the completion of this work, which nearly exhausted 
his strength, the agony whicl. his disease occasioned, appear- 
ed to abate, and he calmly listened to the words of consola- 
tion which the faithful Spalatin continued to pronounce. At 
length he seemed to fall into a gentle slumber, and none were 
conscious that a change had occurred, until Dr. Stromer en- 
tered the chamber. He glanced at the sufferer, and immedi- 
ately announced that his race was run, by pronouncing the 
words: Fuit filius pacis, ideo pacifice obit (he was a son of 
peace, therefore he has peacefully departed). The elector 
died at the age of sixty-two years, three months and nineteen 
days, after a reign of thirty-eight years and nine months. 
The body, after being embalmed, was deposited in a coffin 
which the deceased elector had directed to be made for him- 
self, several years before his death. His remains were trans- 
ported, afew days afterwards, to Wittenberg, from Lochan, a 
fayorits spot, where he passed much of his time, and where 
he also died. He was buried with the honors due to his high 
rank and eminent merit; but, by the express directions of 
the authorities of the Univerrity, all merely popish ceremo- 
nies, usually observed on such occasions, were carefully omit- 
ted. Onthe evening of May 10, Melanchthon delivered a 
funeral discourse in the Latin language, after which Luther 
preached a German sermon, selecting as his text, the words 
in 1 Thess. 4: 13—18. On the next day, the body was low- 
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ered into the grave or vault prepared for it, in front of tho 
altar of the church, and Luther delivered a second sermon on 
the same text. 

Prof. Scheuerl of Wittenberg, one of his contemporaries, 
records that Frederic was tall and commanding in his appear- 
ance; he wore his hair long, but it did not conceal his lofty 
forehead. His countenance, although usually grave and in- 
dicative of great firmness, was marked by much gentleness 
of expression. ‘Those who approached his person, while con- 
scious that they were in the presence of a man of the highest 
order of intellect, were insensibly prompted to give their en- 
tire confidence to one in whose tones of voice and whole 
countenance, such genuine goodness of heart was distinctly 
revealed. 

As a statesman, Frederic was regarded as the master-spirit 
of his age and his nation, before the ambition of Charles V. 
inspired him to concentrate all power in his own hands; as a 
sovereign, his conduct was remarkably free from those stains 
which the rapacity, selfishness and opressive acts of other 
rulers in his day attached to their reputation. As a devout 
and humble Christian, he bore a noble testimony to the pow- 
er of evangelical truth, and consistently adhered to his reli- 
gious convictions, uninfluenced by any considerations, save 
those proceeding from the revealed will of God. He was not 
permitted to live until the Augsburg Confession was written 
and publicly set forth as our Confession of faith; but hehad 
already imbibed its essential doctrines from Luther’s writings, 
and never betrayed the cause of truth. 

He was unquestionably.a cautious prince—cautious, possi- 
bly, in a degree which might lead a harsh judge to suppose 
that his occasional irresolution or reserve betrayed traces of 
weakness. Seckendorf incidentally mentions the remarkable 
fact, in his Introduction to his great work,* that Luther had 


* Seckendorf’s words in his Preeloquium to his Commentarius hist. et 
apol. de Latheranismo, (the nineteenth page of the folio edition, Lipsis 
1694) are the following: “trepidum quippe et veluti furtivum fuit (pre- 
sidium) quod ei Fridericus Elector preestitit, cam quo ne semel quidem 
collocutus est, et quem bis tantum vidit.” The passage occurs on the 
nineteenth page of the Vorbericht in Frick’s German translation of 
1714, copies of which are frequently seen in this country. In the larger _ 
or original Latin work (folio), Seckendorf repeats the remark with sun- 
dry specifications in Additio IT. to 312, Lib. I. These addenda are not 
given in the German translation, which is also otherwise abbreviated. 
As the fact to which we refer is of considerable interest, we examined a 
portion of the evidence adduced by Seckendorf, and found the following 
passage in Luther’s treatise of 1525 Wider die himmlischen Propheten, 
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labored during the eventful period extending from 1517 to 
1524, (the year preceding the elector’s death) without the en- 
couragement of any earthly protector, that the elector Fred- 
eric unquestionably exhibited just and generous feelings to- 
wards him, but that Luther had never had an opportunity in 
his life to speak to him, and had only twice seen him! (‘Ihe 
details we give in the note below.) This reserve was evi- 
dently designed by the elector to give his support of Luther, 
in the eyes of his watchful popish enemies, the character of 
strict impartiality. He did not, however, refuse to receive 
letters from Luther ; de Wette has inserted thirty-two in his 
rich collection, (see Luther’s Briefe, Vol. VI. pp. 578—580, 
Index, “Sachsen. A.”) It was long before he was fully con- 
vinced that Luther’s course was unexceptionable and righte- 
ous inthe eyes of God. He secretly admired Luther’s bold- 
ness, and his history does not present a single instance in 
which that cautiousness of character, or irresolution, as it 
sometimes seemed to be, or, rather, protracted deliberation 
previous to the formation of an unchangeable opinion, really 
retarded the progress of the good cause. His early habits, 
his constitutional gravity and reserve, the intrigues of pope 
and emperor, which demanded continual watchfulness, and 
similar causes, concurred to exhibit him as a less decided ad- 
herent of the Lutheran or evangelical doctrins, than he really 
was. Indeed, it seemed to be a relief to him, when Luther 
spoke words that truth required, and performed acts that re- 
ligion demanded, which, if they had proceeded from the elec- 
tor himself, would have seemed to be impolicy and rashness. 
God had appointed Luther to be the Reformer of the Church, 
and had assigned to him afield of action in which he could 
labor without trammels; thus it occurred that he carried on 
the work of Godin the dominions of a prince who could not 


where he is defending himself against certain aspersions of Carlstadt.— 
“T never in my life spoke a word,” says Luther, “with the prince (Fred- 
eric), nor heard him speak, and, moreover, I never saw his face except 
once at Worms, when I appeared on the second day (April 18, 1521), 
before the emperor. It is true that I often wrote to him through Spala- 
tin,” &c. (Luther’s Germ. Works, Tom. II. 49. Altenb. ed. of 1661.) 
Seckendorf, however, ascertained from another remark in one of Luther’s 
writings, that the latter had, several years previously, in 1519, on one 
occasion seen the elector, without approaching his person. As this cir- 
cumstance had occurred long before Carlstadt’s rupture with Luther, the 
latter, when speaking of having only once seen the elector, did not use 
that word through mere forgetfulness, as Seckendorf supposes, but, as 
we are rather inclined to believe, because, on this last occasion, his acci- 
dental view of Frederic had led to no results, 
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venture to dictate, but was sufficiently firm to protect, as far 
as God was pleased to employ human agency. Frederic had 
now completed the work for which the Lord had raised him 
up, and he is dismissed at the period which we have now 
reached, as a good and faithful servant ; another, (his brother 
John) possessing other qualifications, is next appointed to 
occupy his important post, with which, as the Reformation 
advanced, other and new duties were connected. The devout 
observer learns from the whole history of the eventful period 
of the Reformation, that, as a striking illustration of the ways 
of divine Providence, no prince was better suited for the zn- 
fancy of the Reformation, than Frederic the Wise. ‘His 
memory,’ says Salig (Hist. d. Augs. Conf. p. 91), “wall be 
blessed (Prov. 10: T) as long as a Lutheran Church exists on 
earth.” 

A succeeding number of the Evangelical Review may pos- 
sibly contain a sketch of John and John Frederic, as a con- 
tinuation of the above. 


ARTICLE II. 
LUTHER, AS A PULPIT ORATOR. 


By J. G. Morris, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 


Ty the sixteenth century pulpit eloquence was in a deplora- 
bly low condition. Neither the interest of the hierarchy, 
nor the system of clerical education, which the church pur- 
sued in the middle ages, allowed any special attention to be 
paid to this subject. The preaching of the word, for many 
centuries, had not been regarded as an essential part of pub- 
lic worship. Forms and ceremonies were practiced, which 
did not require the aid of eloquence to embellish or enforce 
them. Preaching was not absolutely forbidden by the church, 
but the absence of culture among the secular clergy, and their 
inability to preach, exempted them from the duty, withouta 
prohibition, andthe Latin language, in which the educated 
clergy preached, and which the people did not understand, 
rendered the prohibition unnecessary. Although among the 
mysties of the middle ages there were some eloquent men, 
who preached to the people in their vernacular tongue, yet 
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these men were so few and isolated, that their influence cannot 
be taken into account. The only order which, before and at 
the time of the Reformation, at all practiced popular preach- 
ing, was that of the Dominicans. In churches, in market- 
places, and wherever an opportunity offered, they held forth 
to the crowd! If they had only possessed a small degree of 
cultivation, and had been, to the least extent, familiar with 
the Scriptures, there would have flowed into the people, 
through the multitude of dead church forms, some degree of 
spiritual life. But they were deplorably ignorant, and they 
showed an unparalled absence of taste and tact. They attack- 
ed old heresies of which their hearers had never heard, they 
related fables and stories which had no moral or religious 
value, and really played the clown in the pulpit. When some 
preachers were ambitious of displaying their learning in the 
pulpit, they quoted paassages from Aristotle. The result 
was, that all persons, who still retained a more refined Chris- 
tian taste, were disgusted with this style of preaching, and 
turned away from it with loathing. Among the most distin- 
guished of these was Erasmus. He brought down the lash 
of his satire unmercifully on these preachers, but neither he, 
with all his wit and sarcasm, nor others, who thought with 
him, could produce a change. It now remained for the Re- 
formation alone to create a revolution. 

Among the incomparable blessings which the Reformation 
brought to Christendom, was the restoration of preaching the 
Gospel to its true dignity, and the incorporation of it as the 
most important part of public worship. This produced the 
necessity of elevating eloquence from its deep degradation. 
The voice of Luther raised it from the dead. It stood forth 
again, strong and firm, as it had not been seen or heard since 
the days of the apostles, and laid hold of the hearts of the 
people with a force and warmth which is the admiration of 
all ages since. Much as Luther accomplished by his writings 
and personal appearance on the stage of action, his popular 
eloquence was one of the principal weapons of his victorious 
warfare. 

Our design is to paint arhetorical picture of the great Re- 
formation here—to show, not the writer, the theologian, the 
polemic, the poet, but the popular preacher—the mode of his 
training, and its overwhelming results. 

His Oratorical Training. At Erfurt, Luther devoted 
himself with untiring diligence to classic studies of antiqui- 
ty. He read the great Latin masters with studious atten- 
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tion, and as he had a most retentive memory, everything he 
read and heard was constantly present to his mind. 

Often in his writings, does he express himself on the value 
of these studies, and warmly recommends the diligent pursuit 
of them. He eulogizes Cicero as one of the most distin- 
guished men that ever lived; he praises in extravagant terms 
most of the poets, moralists and orators, and had made him- 
self so familiar with the writings of some of them, as to be 
able to recite long passages at will. 

Now, although Luther was not an imitator of the ancients, 
in the structure of his language and style of speech, and did 
not design to model himself after any of the orators of anti- 
quity, yet it cannot be denied that he adopted many of their 
rules. He practiced verbal and written expression agreeably 
to their directions, and this he could the more easily do, be- 
cause he was so perfectly familiar with them. 

Who does not admire in Luther, that simplicity with which 
the ancients clothed their subjects? Who misses in Luther 
that large comprehensiveness which distinguished those men 
of old? They had nothing far-fetched, to create an effect ; 
no false pathos to excite emotion; no highly colored and va- 
riegated picture to deceive the senses, but depended solely on 
the truth of their positions for effect; and who that knows 
Luther, will not acknowledge that all this is true of him? It 
is not to be denied that he owes much to his study of the 
writings of Augustine, but the rules of the ancients were 
more important to him than those of the Bishop of Hippo. 
It is also true, that many expressions of Luther in his ser- 
mons, do not exactly accord with a cultivated taste, but we 
must set this down to the credit of a coarse age, in which 
much that is grating now to a refined ear, was not so then, 
and to the heat and excitement of the battle, in which men 
did not weigh their words. If these coarse peculiarities are 
overlooked, we shall find in every sermon, evidences of a 
truly cultivated taste, and much that will answer for a model 
to all future ages. 

The indebtedness of Luther to the ancient languages, for 
the improvement and refinement of his own native tongue, 
was manifestly great, and proudly acknowledged by him. 
Every scholar is aware of the barbarisms which characterized 
the German language in the sixteenth century. Its words 
were rough, and the style of the few writers who employed 
it, was inelegant and uncouth. The educated classes spoke, 
wrote and thought in Latin. The language of the church 
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service was Latin, so that there was no opportunity for the 
improvement of the vernacular among the common people. 
Luther determined to re-instate the religious element to its 
legitimate rights, by emancipating the mother tongue from its 
bondage to a foreign language, and thus infuse new life into 
the community. Although he had, at first, written and preached 
in Latin himself, yet as soon as he had commenced his great 
work of reformation, he accommodated himself to the under- 
standing of the people. He made a beginning by the expo- 
sition of the seven penitential Psalms in the German language, 
and afterwards boldly advanced further. His familiarity 
with ancient classic literature, aided him essentially in the 
improvement and refinement of the language. The elegantly 
constructed sentences, the impressive rounded periods, the 
rich profusion of synonyms, the correct use of individual 
words, the harmony of style and flowing melody of the an- 
cient writers, all contributed to the improvement of his native 
tongue. Models like these deeply influenced a mind like his, 
as we everywhere observe the effect in his own writings. 

His defence of the study of ancient literature, which is 
found in his works, Walch ed. X. 545, V. 1256, is a master- 
piece of argument, wit and withering sarcasm. 

His philosophical studies contributed materially to the for- 
mation of his character as a preacher. The scholastic phi- 
losophy governed the church and the scientific world, during 
the middle ages. It developed precision of thought, closeness 
of logical deduction, and cherished a boldness of speculation 
which shrank from the investigation of no problem, however 
obscure or difficult. But it degenerated into refined sub- 
tilities, hair-splitting distinctions, absurd strifes of words, and 
casuistical questions without intelligible decisions, which froze 
the life out of warm and generous thought, and totally con- 
tradicted the spirit of Christianity. Luther aimed a power- 
ful blow at the whole system, but only after he had made 
himself familiar with it, and could form an intelligent opinion 
of it. But he derived these advantages from this pursuit. 
The disputations which at that time were practiced in the 
Universities, and which were mostly confined to philosophico- 
theological subjects, contributed to the exercise of logical 
thinking and improvement in rhetoric. Luther diligently 
studied Aristotle, and mads himself familiar with the systems 
of the old philosophers. By this means, he acquired an ex- 
traordinary dexterity in discriminating subtle questions, solid 
compactness of expression, facility in skeletonizing a dis- 
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course, of looking a subject into shape, and treating its differ- 
ent divisions. He also acquired the difficult art of subordi- 
nating his feelings to his judgment, the skill of handling a 
subject without prepossession, of weighing the opinions of 
others with candor, and of refuting them with fairness and 
force. He was no enemy of philosophy. He pays high en- 
comiums to logic and the cognate studies, and no man was 
ever more indebted to them for the distinctness of his ideas 
and the power of his arguments. He never would have at- 
tained that transparent clearness in the statement of reli- 
gious themes, and that comprehensive and impressive discus- 
sion and defence of them, without his profound acquaintance 
with philosophy. It furnished him with strong weapons in 
his polemical writings. 

His historical studies were extensive and profound. He 
himself tells us, that nearly all wholesome laws, ennobling 
acts, good counsels, solemn warnings, awful threatenings, 
solid comforts, sound instruction, useful wisdom, happy pre- 
caution, tegether with all other virtues, flow from history as a 
living fountain. It teaches how God preserves, governs, pun- 
ishes and blesses the world. His whole reformation work— 
all his assaults on the errors of the times, and all the devel- 
opments founded on the Scriptures, he first weighed in the 
scale of history. He made himself master of political, bib- 
lical and ecclesiastical history. His rich attainments in this 
science are scattered over all his works. They enabled him 
to illustrate, embellish and enforce his writings and sermons. 

His familiarity with the church fathers contributed immea- 
surably to his qualifications as a preacher. His favorite au- 
thor was, of course, Augustine. ‘Next to the Bible I prefer 
him as my master. I have lost many hours over Jerome, 
Chrysostom and others, which I had better devoted to Augus- 
tine. If you do not trust to my experience, try it for your- 
self.” But he was not blindly devoted to his favorite. He 
often dared to differ from him. 

Their influence on him, however, was strong. He was 
particularly benefitted by them in his apologetical writings. 
They were the heroes of the church in his defence against 
heathenism and heresy, and he whose conflict with church abu- 
Ses, in his own day, was not less important and fierce, learned 
much from their example and their mode of warfare. 

But it was the study of the Scriptures which, above all, 
qualified Luther for his unparalleled pulpit eloquence. The 
whole world knows with what ardor he entered on this pur- 
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suit, with what untiring energy he prosecuted it to the end of 
his life, and how much he thereby contributed to the improve- 
ment of the times. His voluminous expositions of the differ- 
ent books of the Bible, his frequent quotation of passages in 
his sermons and lesser writings, his aduiirable adaptation of 
them to the common events of life, his profound acquaintance 
with the whole system of inspired truth, all demonstrate that 
in this more essential qualification for the preacher, he was 
perfect. 

This, then, was, in brief, what may be called the scientific 
or intellectual armor of Luther, by the peaceful use of which 
he did such efficient battle for the Lord in the pulpit. 

But this was not all. His moral qualifications were not 
less complete. Quintilian had, long before Luther, told us 
that an orator must be a good and upright man (vir bonus) ; 
as Seneca has declared that no man deserves léss merit than 
he who himself lives differently from what he teaches others 
(qui aliter vivit et aliter vivendum esse praecipit). The first 
qualification of a Christian preacher is, that he be thoroughly 
penetrated with atrue Christian spirit. If this does not 
pervade his sermons, he may explain the faith most eloquent- 
ly, and attract applause by the force of his argumentation, 
but lasting impressions on the minds of his hearers, he can- 
not expect. This truly Christian spirit filled the soul of Lu- 
ther. His bitterest enemies could not justly charge him with 
immorality. The purest motives animated his great heart, 
the severest scrutiny of himself and the most faithful devo- 
tedness to his vocation, characterized him through every stage 
of his eventful life. He cheerfully follows his exalted desti- 
ny, and acknowledges that he was selected to perform an 
extraordinary work, and rejoices in what the Lord had ac- 
complished through his agency, but prudence never forsakes 
him; he never impatiently hurries on his work, as though he 
would outstrip Providence, and never, discouraged by hind- 
rances, does he take his hand from the plough; his enthusi- 
asm was tempered by a well balanced mind, and he never 
forgot his own imperfections when favored with the most 
manifest signs of the divine approbation. Though tempted 
to pride because of his extraordinary success, yet he was al- 
ways humble; though fired with a Christian heroism never 
surpassed, yet he was always afraid of offending God. He 
loved peace, yet he was a bold warrior ;, he was always ready 
for reconciliation, yet he would not compromise his cause one 
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tota. Far removed from love of ease, he persevered with as- 
tonishing industry in his labors, amid the most furious attacks 
from without, and mental conflicts from within; he never 
transferred to the shoulders of others, what he could bear 
himself; he asked no sacrifice from his friends, which it was 
in his own power to make. He candidly acknowledged merit 
in his friends whenever deserved, and envy was a stranger to 
his bosom. His enemies had in him an honorable opponent, 
who despised all subterfuges and stratagies, and who met 
them fairly on the field of battle. Personal attacks on him- 
self he disregarded, but assaults on his cause he hurls back 
with terrible violence. Publicly and privately he was the 
same honest, candid, humble, godly man. Christ was to him 
all and in all. This was the great central point of his faith, 
and with what power he developed and illustrated it, all his 
writings copiously show. 

With this exalted religious and moral character, there were 
associated other spiritual qualifications, necessary to every 
preacher. 

His zeal was remarkable. By this we understand the fer- 
vor with which the mind of the preacher has grasped, and 
secks to present a subject which he designs to impress on his 
hearers. No man can be an effective preacher without it. 
The most genial apprehension of a subject, the most copious 
and striking richness of thought, and the clearest atgumen- 
tation, are no substitute for it. Where feeling, warmth and 
energy are wanting, the object of the preacher is not accom- 
plished. What the ancients called anzmos movere, can only 
be effected by fervor and genuine animation. That rhetorical 
zeal is false, which seeks only to excite the passions, without 
directing and controlling them; that, on the other hand, is 
genuine, > which aims at the subordina ation of the passions to 
the truth. It seeks to move the mind, but only to win it for 
Christ; to infuse a. wholesome warmth into. the hearer, and 
not to disturb the harmony of his soul by tumultuous excite- 
ment, which unfits it for reftection, and degenerates into fa- 
naticism. The zeal of the preacher must be directed towards 
edification, and if he is not capable of this, he had better 
keep silence in the assembly of the saints. 

Luther, with his choleric temperament, was not inclined to 
intemperate zeal, and has given divers exhibitions of it in his 
polemical writings, but never in his sermons. He exercised 
complete control over his passionate feclings in the pulpit, and 
herein displayed his extraordinary wisdom. He avoided all 
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unworthy rhetorical arts, which so easily rouse the shallow 
emotions of the crowd; he never availed himself of their 
weak side to gain their convictions; he never flattered them 
with hopes of an improvement in their worldly affairs, and 
never made promises which pleased the flesh. His only design 
was to promote their spiritual welfare, and to emancipate 
their souls from the fetters which bound them. He despised 
the efforts of such men as Munzer and Carlstadt, to make 
themselves popular orators by flattering the crowd and rous- 
ing their passions; he did not regard the tumultuous applause 
of the multitude which greeted them, as the genuine senti- 
ment of the people, knowing full well that they who applaud- 
ed to-day, would cry crucify him, to-morrow. Through this 
prudence, which tempered his holy fervor, he succeeded in 
securing for his cause the popular element of the nation, and 
with its help, carried on his glorious work. 

With this holy zeal there was associated a paternal tender- 
ness of heart. He was a man of the finest and most amiable 
sensibilities. This is manifested in his sermons, not by any 
attempt to produce evanescent excitement, to wring tears 
from the eyes of his hearers, or occasion sluggish sadness, 
by which the power of faith is weakened, but in the desire 
apparent in all his preaching, to help his brethren in the deep 
impressiveness of his admonitions, in the self-sacrificing spir- 
it with which he defends the Gospel, in the firmness with 
which he plants himself on the basis of salvation, in the in- 
timate knowledge of all the workings of the human heart, 
which he so dexterously brings to light. His hearers know 
that he seeks not his own, but the things of Christ, and they 
know that at the risk of his life, he preaches these truths, 
and hence he gains their confidence, and he knows how to 
use it. He speaks as a father to his children, or a friend to 
his friends ; he does not feel elated at his success, or elevated 
above them, but treats the lowest as a brother, for whom 
Christ has died, and who is to be won for Christ. . 

His candor was a beautiful trait of his character as a 
preacher. No man found it necessary to inquire more than 
once as to what Luther believed. The hearing of one sermon 
made it evident. The whole heart was laid open, and there 
was no suspicion that something was kept behind. When we 
consider how the people were accustomed to discover scarcely 
anything but deception, craft, and hypocrisy in the clergy of 
that day, and to look with mistrust on all church institutions, 
we can easily conccive the transparency and honesty which 
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characterized Luther, who so soon won the confidence of the 
people, though he had but recently come out of a cloister, 
and wore the garb of a priest. They saw that the man was 
honest ; they felt that he was sincere. It was evident that 
he had no selfish purpose to subserve, and he gained their 
hearts by opening his own. He employed no trick—he con- 
cealed no truth—he practiced no duplicity. 

We are now ready to concede that he was eminently wn- 
assuming and disinterested, If Luther had been ambitious 
of wealth or worldly honor, he could have acquired rich stores 
of both from friends and foes. The former were ready to 
bestow on him eyery distinction an ambitious heart could 
covet, and the latter approached him with offers and bribes 
of the most tempting character. But he would not be bought. 
Though he was aware of his unparalelled popularity among 
the people; though he was conscious of having performed a 
work for which posterity, to the latest generation, would hold 
his name in grateful remembrance—though he could boast of 
having sacrificed all the powers of body and soul to his work, 
yet he has displayed a modesty that is the admiration of all 
ages of the world, No hierarchical spirit dwelt in him. 
Whilst he bravely fought the battles of the Lord, and was re- 
garded as the most mighty hero of the Gospel army, in his 
own estimation he was the least important and most unworthy 
. soldier in the camp of Israel. Hence we never hear any 
complaints that his seryices were not rightly appreciated.— 
And for the very reason, that he never aimed at his own ad- 
vantage, he could regard the heavy burdens he was compelled 
to bear, as the burden of the cross, whilst the selfish man is 
tormented with vexatious disappointments, and murmurs 
against Providence for not granting success to his ambitious 
schemes. 

His boldness in maintaining the truth, was a distinguishing 
trait of his character. He never feared the face of man. 
Tfe courted no smiles; he quailed not before frowns. Error 
was laid bare without reference to persons, and immorality 
was reproved, by whomever practiced, Boldness, however, 
ceases to be a virtue in the preacher, and degenerates into 
presumptuous coarseness, when it is not controlled by justice 
and discretion. The sacred orator, conscious of the high in- 
terests entrusted to him, must not shrink from frankly expos- 
ing everything which would compromise the truth, or retard 
the progress of Christianity. But fidelity to the cause of the 
Gospel, does not require him tobe harsh in his rebukes of 
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particular individuals, for his personal allusions will, in most 
instances, rather offend than convince. His discourses will 
excite displeasure, and be unprofitable. Rich in experience, 
accomplished in education, impartial in judgment, untaught 
in the fear or favor of men, disinterested and sincere, he 
must hold forth the unvarnished truth. In these excellencies 
Luther was great—almost unequalled. With giant hands he 
tore off the covering which hypocrisy, ambition and avarice 
had thrown over sacred things, and exhibited the monstrous 
delusion to the world. The sins and immoralities of his times, 
he exposed unsparingly, whether practiced by the high or 
low, but the persons of men he always respected, and gave 
no unnecessary offence. 

The extraordinary success of Luther’s preaching was owing 
in a great measure, to its singular adaptation to the popular 
comprehension and wants. It was the exact opposite of that 
subtile scholasticism which, with few exceptions, characterized 
the preaching of that day. It partook in no degree of the 
coarse vulgarity and ridiculous harlequinade of the preaching 
of the mendicant monks and indulgence pedlers. We know 
no pulpit orator since his day, not even excepting Spener, 
who so dexterously struck the popular chord as Luther; no 
one who soingeniously adapted the presentation of his subject, 
and so forcibly impressed it on the popular mind. Wein 
vain look in his sermons for those elegant blandishments of 
rhetoric, and those smooth platitudes which distinguish mod- 
ern pulpit eloquence. He practiced no accommodation of 
the truth to sensitive hearts; he was not too refined to em- 
ploy figures of speech drawn from popular language, modes 
of thought, feelings and habits, in order to illustrate and en- 
force the Gospel; he did not preach only for the benefit of 
the cultivated classes, and rise far above the comprehension 
of the crowd; he was not one-sided or partial, nor ambitious 
of applause, but free, full, faithful and powerful. What he 
had to say, he said with all his heart, without reference to 
the class of his hearers, for he spoke to the congregation of 
the Lord, in which all are one in Christ. He did not pursue 
any special party interest, but the great cause of truth. He 
spoke only of truths which no one can dispense with, who 
seeks the salvation of his soul. 

Although Luther had, among his hearers, the most learned 
and cultivated men of his day, yet he did not accommodate 
himself to their refined tastes and scholastic acquirements, 
but always suited himself to the comprehension of the hum- 
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bler classes. His observations on this tendency in preachers, 
are familiar to those who are in the least degree acquainted 
with his writings, but which we have not room here to quote. 
Though Luther never wrote a system of Homiletics, yet he 
has, throughout his writings, and in his recorded conversa- 
tions, uttered so many admirable rules, that some ardent ad- 
mirers of his have collected and systematized them in regular 
order. Thus, also, a regular system of divinity has been 
gathered from his numerous works, and the study of both 
would vastly improve even the preaching of the present day, 
for there are many who believe that, with all its refinements, 

it is still capable of improvement. 
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ARTICLE III. 
SCHMID’S DOGMATIK OF THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


The following article is a translation from the valuable dogmatik of 
Dr. H. Schmid, of the University of Hrlangen. Foran extended notice 
of the author and the work, the reader is referred to the first volume of 
the Review. Instead of giving a free translation, which would have 
been more attractive to the general reader, but less accurate, the transla- 
tor has adhered.as closely to the text as the nature of the languages in- 
volved wow.d permit, so that he might, if possible, give in another lan- 
guage, the ipsissima verba of the author. He has translated part see- 
ond, concerning man. This is divided into the state of integrity and the 
state of corruption. The former is inserted in this number, to be fol- 
lowed, from time to time, by the remainder. 

Independently of th» intrinsic excellence of the work, as setting forth 
the doctrinal views of the church in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, the present condition of the church makes it proper to direct the 
attention of our ministers and laymen to the standard theological works 
of our church. This condition of the church may be expressed as, first, 
a state of unacquaintedness with the master minds referred to chiefly on 
account of the paucity of copies of their works in this country, and also, 
in part, of the languages in which they were written. Second, on ac- 
count of the prejudices which have been awakened against them, and the 
misrepresentation of their views; so that all may have an opportunity of | 
judging for themselves. Third, to inform other denominations, who 
scem to be profoundly ignorant of the doctrines, as well as of the theo- 
logical writers of the church, and some of them even of the existence of 
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the church itself. Fourth, to preserve our church, if possible, from, Pop- 
ery and Puritanism, from symbolism and simplicity, and from supralap- 
sarian Calvinism and bald Arminianism, from the name as well as the 
thing. We venture to assert that the Protestant church of the first two 
centuries could not have left, humanly speaking, a richer legacy to pos- 
terity, than the learning and piety, and genius and industry which are 
embodied in the works to which Schmid refers, and which he quotes. 
They were giants who wrote them, which the efforts of modern writers 
may strive to imitate, but can never equal. 


Part. I].—Or Man. 


Sec. 23. Inasmuch as the discussion, in the first part, was 
of God in general, and of the works which he had made, so 
the second part treats of man, for whose sake the world was 
ereated and the revelation was given; but especially of the 
condition in which man now is, and which makes him need 
redemption. (1). This his present moral condition ¢annot, 
however, be described, before we explain how he attained it, 
for it is not the condition in which man was originally created. 
First, then, we must discuss man’s original condition: then 
the condition in which he nowis. (2). The second part, 
therefore, divides itself into these two parts: L—Of the 
state of integrity. I1.—Of the state of corruption. 


Cnap. I].—Or tur State or Integrity. 


Sec. 24. “The state of integrity ws the first condition of 
man, created according to the image of God, in goodness and 
rectitude.’ —Quenstedt. Thus the first condition of man is 
called, when as yet he was entirely unhurt, and incorrupt in 
all his endowments, powers and attributes. (3). This condi- 
tion is more specifically described by the expression: “The 
image of God in which man was created” (Gen. 1: 26, 27, 
y. 1), for man is distinguished from all the other creatures in 
this, that he was made in the image of God, (4). This ex- 
pression denotes, in general, a resemblance to God, which has 
its foundation in this, that God made himself, as it were, a 
pattern and archetype, according to which he created man. 
(5). ‘The passages, Col. 8: 10, Eph. 4: 24, (6) teach in what 
particulars the resemblance to God consists, by which his 
original condition is described. In these, the Apostle states, 
that mankind, concerning whom he takes for granted that 
they had lost the image of God, must be renewed again in 
the same; and inasmuch as he describes the new condition, 
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as that in which mankind are renewed by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, in true righteousness and holiness, we see that 
he means by the image of God (Gen. 1 and 5), the especial 
spiritual and moral perfection of man’s original condition. (7). 
Quenstedt. ‘The image of God is a natural perfection, con- 
sisting in an entire conformity with the wisdom, justice, im- 
mortality and majesty of God, which was divinely created in 
the first man, in order that he might perfectly know, love and 
glorify God, his creator.” (8). According to this, man in his 
original condition possessed : 

1.) Wisdom and the power to understand perfectly, accor- 
ding to the measure of his necessities, things divine, human 
and natural. (9). 

2.) Holiness and freedom of the will, according to which 
man loved God and that which is good, and possessed the 
power to live in conformity with the entire will of God. (10). 

3.) Purity of the natural affections, and the perfect, har- 
mony of all his powers and inclinations. (11.) Hollaz. “The 
perfections constituting the image of God, were an intellect 
excelling in knowledge, perfect holiness, freedom of the will, 
unspotted purity of the sensuous appetites, and the most de- 
lightful agreement of the affections with the dictates of the 
intellect and government of the will, and conformable to the 
wisdom, holiness and purity of God, as far as was consistent 
with the capacity of the first man.” 

These spiritual and moral excellences, thus described, are 
the true reason why man is called the image of God (12); 
They are also summed up in the expression, “original righte- 
ousness.”’ (13). With these there are yet connected, and as 
a natural consequence from them, corporeal excellences, and 
a peculiarly exalted position in relation to the external world. 
(14) viz., a body immortal, and incapable of suffering; for 
neither pain nor death could touch man thus spiritually and 
morally endowed; and dominion over the other animals (Gen. 
1: 26-28) for in this also dogs the exalted dignity of the 
likeness of God manifest itself. Hollaz. ‘The less principal 
perfections, by which the image of God is made up, are a 
body, infected with no stain of sin, free from corrupt pas- 
sions, immortal, and possessing the full power of ruling sub- 
lunary creatures, especially beasts.” (15). According to this 
constitution, it could not be otherwise, than that man would 
rejoice in uninterrupted happiness, to which also his residence 
in Paradise, “a most pleasant habitation,’ contributed its 
share. (16). 
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All these excellences we must point out as natural to man, 
not indeed in the sense, that if he lost them he would no lon- 
ger be the same being, but yet in this sense, that they cannot 
be separated from him, without making his whole condition 
different from what it formerly was. ‘This is expressed in the 
statement, that the image of God isa natural perfection, and 
not an external, supernatural, and accidental gift. (17). This 
condition, with all its excellences, man would also have pro- 
pagated to his posterity (by natural generation, Gen. 5: 3; 
Rom. 5: 12) had he not fallen. Do we inquire concerning 
supernatural gifts, of which man, in his original condition, 
was a partaker? hese can be more easily enumerated, viz: 
“The supernatural favor of God, the gracious indwelling of 
the most holy trinity, and the enjoyment thence. derived,” 
for these gifts are to be regarded, in a certain sense, as espe- 
cial additions and consequences, flowing from man’s happy 
and morally good condition. (18). 


Norss to: Part Il.—Suxc. 23 & 24. 


(1.) Quenstedt.—The subject of Theology is man, who fell 
into misery from his original happy state, and who is to be 
breught back to God and eternal salvation. The discussion 
here is not of man as to his essence, and as he is a creature, 
but as he is such or such a creature, and in regard to his state, 
which before the fall was innocent and most happy, but after 
the fall corrupt and most miserable. 

(2.) Hollaz.—Concerning the fall of man, the condition 
from which, (terminus a quo) as well as the condition into 
which he fell, (terminus ad quem) is to be considered. The 
condition from which he fell, is the state of innocence or in- 
tegrity. The misery of fallen man cannot be accurately esti- 
mated, unless the happiness which preceded it, and of which 
man, alienated from God, deprived himself, can be exactly 
estimated. Jor the loss of anything is understood from pre- 
vious possession of it, and the magnitude of an evil is esti- 
mated by the good which has been lost. The various condi- 
tions of man, Calov. enumerates in the following order: The 
states of man, which come to be considered in theology, are 
diverse. One before the fall, which is called the state of in- 
nocence: one after the fall, which again is divided into astate 
of sin without grace, which they call a state of sin or corrup- 
tion; anda state of sin under grace, caused by a gracious 
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renovation commenced in this life, and completed in the next: 
whence the state of grace in this life is called the state of 
renovation, to which the state of glory succeeds in another 
life. Moreover, although God desires the renovation of all 
men, and the sacred Scriptures and theology have been di- 
rected to this point, yet many are not renewed, who conse- 
quently, after this life, are compelled to undergo another 
state, viz: that of eternal condemnation. ‘Thus, if all the 
conditions of man are to be regarded, five states may be 
assigned to him, viz: of nature innocent, corrupt, renewed, 
glorified and condemned; ora state of innocence, of misery, 
of grace, of eternal glory, and of eternal shame. The papists 
err, who invent yet another state, which they call that of the 
(purorum naturaliwm) purely natural, which is nothing more 
than a mere figment of the scholastics, since, indeed, a man 
never did exist, nor could exist, with the simple negation 
both. of innocence and grate, of sin and misery, who was 
neither just nor unjust, and who neither pleased nor offended 
God. In the topic which is under discussion by us, only the 
first two states are considered, for the subject of theology is 
only man in a state of sin, who is'to be restored to salvation. 

(3.) Calov.—lt is called a state of integrity, because man 
in it was upright and uncorrupt (Hecl. 7: 30) in intellect, 
‘will, the corporeal affections and endowments, and in all things 
was perfect. They call it also the state of innocence, be- 
cause he was innocent and holy, free from sin and pollution. 

(4.) Baier.—It is evident that there are other creatures, 
which are called very good, and though created according to 
a certain form agreeably to the divine intellect, yet not in 
the image of God. 

(5.) Hollaz.—The formal requisites of an image, generi- 
cally considered, are, 1) resemblance or agreement with the 
reality or prototype; because itis the property of an image 
to represent that of which itis an image. But this cannot 
be done without resemblance; 2) origin or the procession of 
the image from the reality, because the image was made to 
imitate the prototype, for the sake of representing it. The 
difference, according to Hollaz, between a vestige (vestigium) 
and an image, is expressed in the following manner: An im- 
age clearly represents that of which itis an image; a vestige 
obscurely points to that of which it is a vestige. In all 
creatures are seen the vestiges of divine power, wisdom and 
goodness; but in unfallen man the image of God shone forth 
with full splendor. Yet remarks Baicr, concerning this gen- 
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eral definition of image; the image of Godin man ought 
not, or cannot be referred to all things which are in God; 
nor is it in man in the same degree of perfection in which it 
isin God. The expression image is foundin Gen. 1: 26. 
Concerning the meaning of the words abs and mn Hollaz says, 
“In the original (Gen. 1: 26) two words, obs image, and mos 

likeness, not that they are expressions for different things 
and that image denotes the very substance.of the human soul 
and likeness its accidental perfections or attributes (as some 
of the papists say), but that the latter may be exegetical of 
the former, and that image may be designated as most like or 
very similar. 

(6.) Itis well known that the expression image of God is 
employed in a variety of significations, and therefore we must 
ascertain from other passages, in what respect man can be 
said to be like God. In the following passages, Calovius fur- 
nishes the proper'rule, according to which we can discover 
the resemblance which we are considering. ‘Inasmuch as 
the conformity of man to God, as to an archetype, is found 
to be manifold, and in respect to this conformity, the image 
of God is variously defined by different persons, the following 
rule should be particularly observed, Jest we should here de- 
part from the proper sense of the scriptures: That conform- 
aty of man to God, belongs to the image of God, which was 
impressed upon our first parents in creation, the greatest part 
of which was lost by transgression, and which, in this life, 
must be restored to new existence, by renovation through the 
blessed work of regencration.” This rule is based upon the 
passages, Col. 3, and Eph. 4, from which we learn, that the 
likeness to God, which we are here discussing, must consist of 
spiritual and moral attributes. Therefore the image of God, 
which is ascribed to man in his original state, is described as 
accidental” (by which is meant that which may be changed or 
lost) the accidental perfections of which image are conformed 
to the infinite perfections of God, according to the measure 
of human capability.” Hollaz. Through this definition the 
accidental image of God is distinguished, 1) from the sud- 
stantial image of God, which Christ is, according to 2 Cor. 
4:4; Col. 1:5; Hebrews 1: 8, and by which the sameness 
of the substafce (wesen) of the Father and the Son is pointed 
out. Hollaz. The substantial image (of God) is the eternal 
Son of God, because he exhibits in himself the entire essence 
of the father, being distinguished from him by the mode of 
his substance; 2) this definition shows that the advantages of 
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man’s original condition, whether of the body or of the soul, 
do not make up his being itself, but that they consist of attri- 
butes which are, indeed, intimately united with it, but yet, 
when they are removed, the being of man remains unaltered. 
According to the position above assumed, Calovius proceeds : 
“Whence it is clear that the conformity (to God) which is 
found in the substance of the soul, or of the body, does not 
belong to the image of God, which is described in the lan- 
guage of the scriptures, because the substance of the soul, or 
of the body was not destroyed by the fall; neither is it re- 
stored by renovation.”” Quenstedt. ‘We must distinguish be- 
tween the substance of man, or the matter itself of which he 
is composed, and that which, as if something following, ad- 
heres most closely to the substance of man, and nevertheless, 
as to its accidents, perfects it internally: or we must distin- 
guish between nature itself, and its qualities, or perfections 
by means of qualities: the image of Godindicates the latter, 
not the former. In few words, that image of God is not man, 
but in man, i. e., it is not substantial or essential to man, but 
accidental. In opposition to the views of the Flacciani (fol- 
lowers of Flaccius), who maintain that the image of God was 
the substantial form itself of the first man, and the very. 
essence of the rational soul, which was entirely lost in the 
fall of Adam.” 

A distinction is also made in the “accidental” image of 
God, viz: viewed as general and susceptible of perversion 
(abusive) and as special and proper. In the first sense, the 
resemblance of man (to God) is spoken of on account of a 
certain general analogy or agreement with God. (Hollaz.) 
“The substance itself, of the human soul, exhibits certain 
things that are divine, and stands related to the Divinity as 
to an exemplar, For God is a spirit, immaterial, intelligent, 
acting with a free will, &c., &c., which being predicated of 
the human soul, can, in a certain measure, be affirmed of it. 
In this sense, however, man did not lose it through the fall, 
and therefore it can be affirmed of him also after the fall: 
Gen. 9: 6; James 3:9. Only in the last sense is the resem- 
blance in the state of uprightness discussed. (Quenstedt.” 
The image of God (viewed as special) is not to be sought for 
in those things,which yet remain in man after the fall, and 
which are truly in man unrenewed. Because the image of 
God having been lost by the disobedience of the first Adam, 
must be restored by a new creation, through the obedience 
of the second Adam. Consequently, in the particulars dis- 
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cussed by us, we understand by the image of God only those 
gifts and graces granted to man in his first creation, and lost 
by the fall, (2. e. ) the integrity and rectitude of all the pow- 
ers concreated with the just man. 

(T.) Gerhard.—In the following expressions (Col. 8, Eph. 
4) the meaning is the same: “In the image of God, and like 
God.” There is exhibited in these a description of the new 
man, who is called new, not by reason of a change of essence, 
but on account of new qualities, the knowledge of God, jus- 
tice and true holiness. ‘The image of God consists in that 
in respect of which man was made like God, and is renewed 
in the image of God: But he is renewed in respect of the 
knowledge of God, justice, and holiness, &c., &¢., and in 
these particulars he is made like God, in the image of God. 
Therefore, the primeval image of God in man, consists of 
these things.” 

(8.) Barer.—The divine image, in the special acceptation 
of the term, implies certain accidental perfectiors, created in 
the intellect and will of the first pair, conformable to the per- 
fections which are in God, and bestowed upon men for the 
purpose of directing aright, and perfecting their actions, in 
order to obtain the great end. 

Gerhard.—This is the description of the image of Godin 
the first man, to be sought for in the scriptures; ‘that which 
is justice and true holiness,’ by which is meant the highest 
rectitude, integrity, and conformity with the divine law, of 
all the powers “of body and soul, the highest perfection, inno- 
cence and purity of the whole man, which his nakedness and 
his dwelling in paradise prove. 

(9.) Bater.—In respect of intellect, God bestowed upon 
the first pair, in imitation of himself, as of an exemplar, a 
certain wisdom (i. e.) a certain habitual enlightenment or per- 
fection of intellect, so that they attained a high degree of 
knowledge in things divine, human and natural, and that 
which was sufficient for their ‘primeval state. The proof of 
this, according to Quenstedt, appears, 1) from Col. 3: 9, 10; 
2) from the acts of Adam, which are: a) an appropr iate ap- 
plication of names, Gen. 2:19, which was not only gram- 
matical as to the nomenclature of the animals, but even high- 
ly logical as to the most correct definition; 6) the knowledge 
which he possessed of Eve, Gen. 2: 23; c) prophecy, or a 
prediction concerning the perpetuity of the conjugal relation, 
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The nature and extent of this wisdom are more particular- 
ly defined in the following: Behr. “‘So that the imtellect of 
man might understand the essence and will of God, in so far 
as it was necessary to attain this end, viz: that the intellect 
might point out the worship appropriate to God, or how to 
live in a just and holy manner.” 

Quenstedt.—“This knowledge of Adam was excellent, full, 
perfect and complete, such as no man since the fall could ac- 
quire, either from the volume of nature or of inspiration. 
When, therefore, the inquiry is made, whether the intellect 
of the Apostles, after the reception of the Holy Ghost, was 
superior to that of Adam before the fall? the reply is, we 
must distinguish between the knowledge of divine things and 
the mysteries of faith, and the perfect and complete know- 
ledge of all things natural and useful toman. In reference 
to the former, we can believe that the Apostles possessed 
greater knowledge than Adam, because, after the advent of 
Christ, these things were known more fully and distinctly 
than before. In reference to the latter, Adam excelled all 
men, and therefore also the Apostles, both in the extent or 
amplitude, as well as the degree or measure of knowledge, 
and that too, derived, not from probable reason or consequen- 
ces, but from the proper causes of each thing, and also by 
the tenacity and unchangeableness of his knowledge. Hence 
it is evident that the knowledge of Adam was limited, because 
he knew not the secret decrees of God, nor the thoughts of 
the heart, nor future contingences, nor the number of the 

_stars. This knowledge also, which was concreate with Adam, 
could have been perfected more and more, and admitted of 
augmentation, if you regard the perfection of the degree of 
knowledge, both by revelation, or a more extended knowledge 
of God in supernatural things, as also by experience and ob- 
servation in things natural.” 

Hollaz.i—“The knowledge of Adam was truly excellent, 
and sufficient for his primeval state: but it was not the intui- 
tive knowledge of God. Yor the clear vision of God is not 
given on earth, but is promised to be given in heaven.”’ 1 Cor. 
13:12; 1 John3: 2. . 

(10.) Baier.—‘“‘In regard to the will, spiritual strength 
was bestowed by God upon man, or an habitual inclination 
and prompting to love God above all things, and to do all 
things according to the direction of an intellect rightly ilu- 
minated: but to avoid what it decided should be avoided ; 
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and to govern the lower powers of his nature, lest they should 
break forth into inordinate and sinful acts. 

Quenstedt.—“The perfection of the will -of the first man, 
therefore, consisted, 1) in a natural inclination to that which 
is good, which altogether excluded every proximate power of 
erring; 2) in a free and unhindered volition of good, and the 
execution of that volition, and thus there was in him a holy 
freedom of the will, and a free holiness, which excluded all 
sin. Thus free was his will, that it inclined only to good, 
and was not prone to the choice of evil, or the neglect of 
good; whatever occurred afterwards, happened through an 
unfortunate abuse of the freedom of the will. But holiness 
in the first man did not introduce absolute impeccability, but 

et in some respects a freedom from sin in his will. 

(11.) Hollaz.—There were in the first man the most exact 
harmony and wonderful agreement of all the higher and low- 
er powers of his nature. For reason most promptly obeyed 
the divine law, the will reason, the sensuous appetite the will, 
the affections the appetite, and the members of the body the 
affections. 

Baier.—For this reason it is, that our first parents, in the 
state of integrity, knew not that they were naked, neither 
blushed, because their sensuous appetites (although an object 
were present which could entice them) were not influenced, 
even in the least degree, by any inordinate affection. Gen. 
2: 25. 

(12.) Baier.—This wisdom, righteousness and holiness of 
the first pair, thus engross the idea of the divine image, that 
it is they only from which man, speaking in the abstract, 
(absolute) can be called the image of God. 

(18.) The expression, “original righteousness,” was more 
frequently employed, in the earliest systems of divinity, to 
point out man’s original condition. Apology to Confession, 
1:17; “original righteousness implies, not only an equable 
temperament of the bodily qualities, but also these gifts, viz: 
a more certain knowledge of God, fear of God, confidence in 
God, or a certain rectitude or power of attaining them. And 
this is proved by the Scriptures, when they say (Gen. 1: 27), 
that man was made in the image and likeness of God, which 
is nothing else than this wisdom and righteousness embodied, 
so that he might know God, and that in them God might be 
manifest (he) these gifts were bestowed upon man, viz: the 
knowledge of God, the fear of God, confidence in God, and 
like blessings. Paul also (Col. 3. Eph. 4) shows that the im- 
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age of God consists in the knowledge of God, justice and 
truth. . 

Chemmnitz.—“ Original righteousness was not only the re- 
ceiving, but also the rectitude and: soundness of all the pow- 
ers of man. Original righteousness consisted, not only in 
an equable temperament of the body, but especially in the 
rectitude of the powers of the soul. Original righteousness 
comprehended, not only the second table of the law, but also 
the first. Nor was it connected only with external actions, 
or the inferior powers of man.” This is, in fact, all.that the 
earliest divines say concerning the state of integrity. The 
view which has been given in the text, belongs to a later-pe- 
riod. 

Concerning original righteousness, Calovius remarks in 
addition: “It is called righteousness, not as this virtue is 
distinguished from others, which then is called particular 
righteousness, but as general righteousness, in the common 
acceptation, which, however, is here understood in a higher 
sense, comprehending not only all moral, but also spiritual 
virtues, not merely those which relate to the will, but those 
also which have respect to the intellectual powers, because by 
this term is now meant, according to the use of theological 
writers, that universal, and by far the most delightful agree- 
ment in the first man, of mind, will, and heart, with the in- 
tellect, will, and heart of God. Nor is this term improperly 
used; for that original perfection of nature is called righte- 
ousness, both in respect of its essence, because we are indeed 
accustomed to call that righteous, which by its own nature is 
true, perfect, right, sound and uncorrupt; butalso in respect 
of its efficiency, because it makes a man righteous in the 
sight of God, (1. e.) innocent, acceptable and holy. Righte- 
ousness is called original, both because it was first of all in 
man, and because from the beginning he possessed it after the 
manner of a concreated habit, and also in order that the righ- 
teousness of man’s original and first state, may be distinguish- 
ed from moral, imputed, and imperfect righteousness, which 
is perfected in another life, and whatever else may be con- 
nected with it; and finally, because it must needs be trans- 
mitted to posterity by natural generation, inasmuch as in a 
state of innocence men would obtain this natural perfection 
with their origin, just as now, ina state of transgression, 
original sin is propagated, and from-that very propagation is 
called original.” Calovius defines original righteousness to 
be “a habit of wisdom created in the mind, and of perfect 
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holiness and purity in the natural desires and heart, in virtue 
ef which, our first parents, by natural illumination, knew the 
truth, even that which was spiritual, without error and doubt, 
and were freely inclined, by natural propensity, to that which 
is good, and promptly controlled their desires as they wished.” 

(14.) Many divines include these excellences in their defi- 
nition of image; yet they make a distinction between the 
image partly recewed, which denotes knowledge and original 
righteousness ; and the ¢mage wholly received, which embraces 
all things that complete the image of God. The excellences 
of the first class they call the principal perfections, whose 
seat ts the soul; those of the second class are called the less 
principal affections, whose seat is the body. The latter class 
Quenstedt divides into those which are partly in’ man and 
partly without him. If these excellences are included in the 
definition of the image of God, then the following is of val- 
ue in reference to the difference between the unage of God 
and original righteousness : 

Quenstedt.—“The image of God and original righteousness 
differ as the whole anda part. The image of God includes 
as well the principal as the secondary conformity with God, 
but original righteousness is ordinarily received as embracing 
only the principal conformity. 

(15.) a) Hollaz proves the émpassibility (of a state of in- 
nocence) or freedom from suffering in the following manner: 
“Painful and destructive sufferings are the punishment of sin, 
Gen. 3: 16, Sir. 88: 15, wherefore the first man, being with- 
out sin, was free from its bitter suffering.” 

Quenstedt remarks on this point: “The first pair in the 
state of innocency, had a body incapable of suffering, inas- 
much as it was not exposed to those things which could have 
injured their natural disposition, and could have contributed 
to the death and corruption of the body. Such things were 
a freedom from all injuries arising from gricf and trouble, 
especial protection against rains, winds, heat, diseases, &c., 
&e., and other inconveniences, which now, since the fall, are 
innumerable, (Gen. 2: 25) Meanwhile, however, if man had 
remained in his integrity, physical changes would not have 
been wanting, such as generation, nutrition, &c., and he would 
have needed food and drink for his sustentation.”’ 

b) Immortality. Quenstedt.—“It is proved from Gen. 2 = 
17; Rom. 5: 12, 6: 23.” 
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» We must distinguish 1) between the émmortality which 
denotes a freedom from the whole power and act of dying, 
altogether, (and thus God is immortal, and angels, our souls, 
and the bodies of the redeemed and the damned;) and the 
emmortality whieh denotes a freedom from the proximate 
power of dying and the natural tendency to it, and, at the 
same time, from the act of dying, in such a manner, howey- 
er, that death could approach upon a certain proposed condi- 
tion, and such was man’s immortality in his state of integrity. 
We must make a distinction between absolute freedom from 
death which will exist in another life, and a conditional or 
decreed freedom, which existed in the first.state of man (viz: 
as long as he would not sin) which did not exclude, but in- 
cluded the use of food and drink, and especially the eating of 
the tree of life, by which means our first parents were ena- 
bled, ina natural way, to perpetuate life. Itis one thing 
not to be able to die, and another to be able not to die. The 
latter belongs to all sinners, the former to Adam in his state 
of integrity, and also to the blessed.” 

c) Dominion. Hollaz. a) God granted to the first man do- 
minion over all sublunary things, extending over seas and 
lands, but not over the stars of heaven, except as far as he’ 
converted their influence to his own advantage. 06) That do- 
minion was not absolute and direct, but conditional and use- 
ful, which denotes the inhabiting of the earth -+with the use of 
its fruits. ¢) Dominion is received either in its radical sig- 
nification for the right and power of ruling, or formally for 
the act of ruling. In the former sense, it is a part of the 
less-principal image of God; in the latter it was an external 
accident or addition to that image.” 

Baier cites some more corporeal excellences, viz: “But 
God bestowed upon man in respect of his body also a certain 
image of himself, inasmuch as not only the perfections of the 
soul expressed themselves through the external acts of the 
body, but, in addition, the members themselves, of the organ- 
ic body, have a certain analogy to the divine attributes, (viz:) 
the countenance erect towards heaven, furnishes a semblance 
of the divine majesty; but particularly the immortal body, 
or that which could endure forever, and remain free from 
every corruption, bears, according to the intention of God, a 
resemblance to the divine immortality.” Yet Baier perceives 
that all these excellences were not lost by the fall, and reck- 
ons these in part as belonging to the zmage of God received 
as general. 
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(16.) Therefore the original condition of man is called a 
most happy one. Quenstedt. “The happiness of it appears : 
1) from the condition of the soul, which was wise and holy; 
2) from the condition of the body, which was beautiful, not 
susceptible of suffering, and immortal; 3) from the condition 
of life, which was happy and blessed; from the condition of 
his habitation, which was most pleasant, truly a garden of 
pleasure which is called paradise.” j 

Gerhard.—“Hence it happened that man, joyful, blessed 
and contented, delighted in God, his creator, there being in 
him neither fear, nor terror, nor sadness.” 

(17.) Bater.—“Therefore also this divine image was a na- 
tural endowment, or it belonged naturally to man, so that he 
might rightly perform his connate acts; since in the absence 
of this, his nature would not have been pure, but impure.” 

Hollaz.—“The image of God did not, indeed, constitute 
the nature of the first man, after the manner of an essential 
part, nor did it emanate from his nature, per se and necessa- 
rily, as if properly inseparable from it; yet it was natural 
to the first man, because by creation it began to exist with 
his very nature, and thus it was both belonging to him, and 
deeply impressed in him, as also it thoroughly perfected the 
nature of man in his state of integrity, so that it could attain 
its end, and could be propagated to posterity by natural gen- 
eration.” 

The different significations in which the word natural is 
used according to Quenstedt, are the following: ‘‘Anything 
is said to be natural, 1) by constitution (constitutive) because 
it constitutes its nature, and is either its nature, or an essen- © 
tial part of it, as soul’ and body; 2) by sequence (consecutive) 
because it follows its nature, and flows essentially from a 
form, as the faculties of the soul, teachableness, &c., &c.; 
3) subjectively (subjective) because it inheres most closely to 
nature as a natural property; 4) by way of perfecting (per- 
fective) because it perfects and adorns it internally; 5) by 
way of transfer (transitive) because with its nature it is pro- 
pagated to others in a natural way. When we say that pri- 
meval justice was natural or connatural to Adam, we do not 
understand the word natural in the first or second sense, but 
in the third, fourth and fifth, viz: on account of a natural 
inhesion, perfection and propagation.” 

Original righteousness is not a supernatural gift, for that 
is supernatural which does not belong to nature from its ori- 
gin, but by special grace is superadded by God to supply its 
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imperfection. If original righteousness, then, were a super- 
added gift, it would come in conflict with Gen. 1: 81. 

“FTollaz opposes the papists, who maintain that the image 
of God was a supernatural gift superadded to man, for the 
purpose of supplying his connate imperfection; as a wreath 
or garment adorns a man externally, and as the rein restrains 
the horse. But as the nature of man and of the horse re- 
mains incorrupt, when the garment and the rein are removed; 
thus they suppose that the nature of man was not corrupted 
by the fall, the image of God having been removed, but that 
it remained upright.” 

Together with this assertion, is also rejected the other, 
concerning the state of the purely natural. See Note 2. 

(18.) On this point divines are not agreed. Gerhard, Ca- 
lovius, Quenstedt and others, call the gracious indwelling of 
the Trinity, &c., &c., a supernatural gift; others, as Hollaz, 
understand this also as a natural gift. Hollaz. ‘There are, 
indeed, some theologians of great reputation, who think that 
the grace of God and the indwelling of the most Holy Trini- 
ty were supernatural to the first man. Yetif we consider, 
1) that the nature of the first man never was, nor ever could 
be upright, without the indwelling and sanctification of the 
Holy Spirit ; 2) that original sin, which came into the place 
of the divine image after the fall of Adam, introduced imto 
fallen man, not only corporeal, but also spiritual death (which. 
consists in the deprivation of the mystical union of the soul 
with God); we agree with those authors, who decide that 
divine grace and the indwelling of the most Holy Trinity 
were not supernatural, but natural to the first man.” 

On the other hand, Hollaz points out as supernatural gifts, 
“extraordinary revelation and that which is connected with 
it (viz; positive law and supernatural strength to fulfil it,”’). 
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AR TICLE LV: 
REMINISCENCES OF LUTHERAN CLERGYMEN. 
XXXVIII. 

NicwoLas G. SHARRETTS. 


AmonG the good, whom the year 1836 numbered with the 
dead, the name of Nicholas Sharretts will long be remem- 
bered with reverence and love. Although taken away in the 
freshness and vigor of his manhood, his beloved memory and 
blessed labors will not soon be forgotten. He lived long 
enough to make an impression upon the church, the influence 
of which will not speedily pass away. His sun went down 
in a cloudless sky, and has reflected back a radiance of glory 
which testifies to the great. excellence of his character. 

The subject of our narrative was born on the 20th of No- 
vember, 1802, at Selin’s Grove, Union Co., Pa. He was the 
oldest son of Major I’. and Catharine Sharretts, who brought 
their first born to God in Baptism, and in this solemn ordi- 
nance recognized the Divine right to him. They sought to 
train their child in the way in which he should go. Guided 
by their instructions and example, and surrounded by reli- 
gious influences and associations, his heart became early im- 
pressed with the truth. The pious endeavors of his parents 
were blessed. ‘Their prayers were answered and their hopes 
realized. When fifteen years old, he made a public profes- 
sion of his faith, and was admitted to the communion of the 
Church, at Carlisle, whither his parents had some time pre- 
viously removed. At an early age his mind was exercised in 
reference to the sacred office. When any one inquired what 
business he intended in after life to pursue, his answer inva-, 
riably was, “I want to preach the Gospel.” It seemed to be 
his chief desire, that he might be counted worthy a place in 
the ministry of reconciliation. His father, however, having 
a large family to support, and apprehensive that he would 
not be able to furnish the means necessary for his education, 
in preparation for the work, prevailed on him to learn a trade. 
But the earnest aspirations of his heart were not quenched. 
He felt that he was called to the service of the Lord in the 
ministry of his Son. The Rev. Benjamin Keller, at the 
time his Pastor, having ascertained the state of his mind, 
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consulted with his parents, and finally secured their approval 
of Nicholas’ wishes. An opportunity was at once afforded 
him to commence a course of study, preparatory to the great 
work in which he longed to engage. He was fitted by Mr. 
Keller for the Freshman class of Dickinson College, then 
under the Presidency of Rev. Dr. Mason, where, after hay- 
ing passed through the regular curriculum, he was graduated 
in 1825. During his Collegiate course, his conduct was 
marked by the most scrupulous regard to order, by diligence 
and success in study, and by a consistent and elevated Chris- 
tian character. Soon after his graduation, he commenced his 
Theological studies, under the direction of J. G. Schmucker, 
D.D., of York, Pa., which were completed at our Theologi- 
cal Seminary, established in the meantime, by the General 
Synod, at Gettysburg, Pa. He was licensed to preach the 
Gospel by the Synod of West Pennsylvania, convened at 
Berlin, Somerset Co., in the fall of 1826, and in obedience 
to the request of his brethren, accepted the appointment of 
itinerant Missionary for the North Western part of the State. 
He visited the counties of Clearfield, Venango and Indiana, 
and dispensed the Word of Life to the scattered members of 
our Church. By the blessing of God upon his faithful labors, 
he did much to strengthen the weak, confirm the wavering, 
and to make his good influence felt for a long time in that 
region of country. Having proceeded in his tour, as far as 
Indiana and Blairsville, a number of piously disposed persons 
prevailed upon him to settle permanently among them, and 
become their Pastor. Although they were few, and the 
means of support scarcely adequate, yet after a serious and 
prayerful examination of the subject, he concluded that it 
was his duty to accept the call, and from the Ist of July, 
1827, till the end of his earthly pilgrimage, he continued to la- 
bor here, diligently, faithfully, and with rich success. The field, 
which he had undertaken to cultivate being a new one, and 
the number of members not large, he was at first compelled 
to practice self-denial, and to endure much hardship. He was 
not, however, in his selection of the field, influenced by per- 
sonal comfort or self-interest, but by love to his Master and 
a regard for immortal souls. Self-denial was a part of his 
religion. During his connexion with this charge, he was in- 
vited, not less than eight times, to remove and accept a more 
prominent position in the Church, where his services would 
have been more amply remunerated, but his attachment to 
his beloved flock, and his views of duty, led him to resist 
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every such influence, and to cling to the people of his choice, 
Such a Pastor would necessarily secure the esteem and confi- 
dence, the love and admiration of his congregations, and would 
be likely to laber with more than ordinary success. The at- 
tachment of his people, whom he had been instrumental in 
gathering together, was as strong as it was deserved. He was 
untiring in the discharge of his duties. He gave himself up 
wholly to the work, and determined to know nothing among 
men, save Jesus Christ and him crucified. The Divine bless- 
ing attended his labors. Through him, under God, many 
were aroused from a state of spiritual lethargy, and induced 
to renounce the service of sin, to turn with full purpose of 
heart to the Lord, and become his faithful followers. Atten- 
tive to the welfare and comfort of all around him, and striv- 
ing habitually and supremely to promote their highest inter- 
ests, which the true Christian should always consider the rule 
of his life and the disposition of his heart, he won the affec- 
tions of all classes. Even if, at first, there existed a feeling 
of prejudice or opposition, it was speedily overcome. As an 
instance, it is said that when he commenced to preach at 
Blairsville, there lived not far from the village, a respectable 
but eccentric farmer, who had conceived a prejudice against 
him, supposing that the young preacher was a Scotchman, 
and that there was some doubt in reference to his character. 
But the more he watched him, the more his suspicions van- 
ished. ‘The more intimately he became acquainted with him, 
the better he liked him. His regard for him increased, and 
he became one of his most devoted friends. The whole fam- 
ily united with the Church, and one of the sons has since 
become an active and successful workman in the vineyard of 
the Lord. . 

Mr. Sharretts’ death occurred on the 31st of December, 
1836, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. During a tour, 
made for collecting funds to liquidate the debt which rested 
on the Indiana Church, he was attacked with fever, from which 
although he partially recovered, the disease remaincd in his 
system, and periodically returned, until his constitution, un- 
der its influence, gave way, and all the powers of medical 
skill were entirely baffled. Death did not take him by sur- 
prise. He was prepared for the summons, and showed in 
what peace a Christian can die. In his last moments all was 
calm, tranquil and confiding. He knew in whom he had be- 
lieved, and departed with a certain hope of having his part 
with those of the first resurrection.’ His death-bed furnished 
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delightful evidence of the power of religion to sustain the 
soul in the final hour. ‘To a ministerial brother who came 
from a distance to visit him, and inquiring whether he still 
trusted in Jesus, whom he had recommended to others, and 
firmly hoped to dwell with him on high, although unable to 
speak, he replied with unequivocal signs in the affirmative. 
With great fortitude he bore the most painful suffering during 
his illness, and submitted with Christian resignation to the 
Divine will. His eyes were soon after closed in death. Friends 
stood watching by the dying couch, but his spirit had gone to 
God who gave it, to that “bourne, whence no traveller re- 
turns.” 


“That form, which love had whispered would be last 
To greet their dying vision, cold and still 

In death is laid. The hand which they had cherished 
Would return no pressure. Those lips, which cheered, 
Were closed in marble stillness and gave back 
No fond. caress.” 


It was an afflictive dispensation to his family, who looked 
upon so sad an event as far distant in the future. Over- 
whelmed with grief, their strong consolation was in Him who 
doeth all things well, and who has given the assurance “that 
all things work together for good, to them that love God.” 
They could only exclaim: ‘Hven so, Father, for so it seemed 
good in thy sight!” 

His remains were interred in front of the Church he had 
been instrumental in building, amid a host of sorrowing friends, 
who mourned his early departure. The solemn occasion was 
improved by a discourse from 2 Kings 4: 26—‘“‘Run now I 
pray thee, to meet her, and say unto her, Is it well with thee? 
Is it well with thy husband? Is it well with the child? And 
she answered, It is well!’”—preached by Rey. C. F. Heyer. 

The subject of our sketch was married on the 9th of Octo- 
ber, 1827, just before his removal to Indiana, to Miss L. H. 
Spotswood, of Carlisle, who, with three small children, was 
left to mourn a premature and irreparable loss. 

Although Mr. Sharretts’ career was so brief, he was an 
honored minister of the Church. The native powers of his 
mind were highly respectable, and these had_ been brought 
under the influence of careful culture. He was also gifted 
as a'public speaker. Forcible and persuasive, he was always 
listened to with interest. He was a man of sound judgment, 
enlightened views, of close and general observation, of frank, 
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open, undisguised expression of opinion and conduct. There 
was to be seen in him a nobleness of principle and an honest, 
upright deportment, which gained the confidence of all who 
knew him. He was faithful, able and efficient, one of our 
most self-denying, laborious and enterprising ministers. 


“ He in the current of destruction stood 

And warred victoriously with death and hell, 

Yet he was humble, kind, forgiving, meek, 

Easy to be entreated, gracious, mild; 

And with all patience and affection taught, 
Rebuked, persuaded, solaced, counselled, warned.” 


His piety was of a high order. He exhibited uniformly such 
an example of consistency, as to awaken no doubt as to his 
sincerity, or his deep, abiding interest in that cause which he 
professed to love, and to the promotion of which he had con- 
secrated all his powers. His influence was felt wherever it 
was known. His ardent zeal was always prominent. He was 
ready conscientiously to give a helping hand to every object 
designed to promote the glory of God, and to advance the 
welfare of his fellow-men. Fearless in duty, and sincerely 
attached to his church, he cherished no bigotry or spirit of 
condemnation towards those who differed from him in opinion. 
His life was one of quiet but extensive usefulness. The re- 
sults of his ministry will remain as’a monument of his pious 
exertions, and will keep alive his memory in the hearts of 
those, who were the witnesses of his Christian labors. 


XXXIX. 
EMANUEL KELLER. 


With the name of Mr. Sharretts is closely associated that 
of Mr. Keller. They commenced their studies together, 
they entered the ministry about, the same time, they were 
nearly of the same age; of a congenial temper and kindred 
spirit, a warm friendship existed between them. Deeply at- 
tached to each other in life, they were not long divided in 
death. They were soon called to meet in that world, where 
separation is unknown, to commingle their notes of praise on 
high, and to unite in songs of redeeming love to Him who 
sitteth on the throne and liveth forever. 


Vou. IX, No. 36. 66 
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Emanuel Keller was the son of Peter and Catharine Schaef- 
fer Keller, and was born at Harrisburg, Pa., on the 30th of 
September, 1801. Blessed with pious and faithful parents, 
he was early brought under the influence of religious truth, 
and in the morning of life renewed the vows assumed for him 
by his parents in infancy. His thoughts and desires were 
early turned to the Christian ministry, and after much delib- 
eration and prayer, he resolved to devote his life to this ser- 
vice, and unreservedly to consecrate every power he possess- 
ed, to the good of mankind and the glory of his Creator. 
With great assiduity and success he commenced a course of 
preparatory study, under the direction of his uncle, Rev. B. 
Keller, and subsequently entered as a student of Dickinson 
College. He pursued the study of Divinity with his Pastor, 
Rey. Dr. Lochman, and in the year 1826, was inducted into 
the sacred office by the Synod of Pennsylvania. The first 
year of his ministry he labored at Manchester, Md. ~ Thence 
he removed to Mechanicsburg, where he continued to labor 
without interruption, until a short time before his death, when 
his feeble health compelled him to resign his charge. He died 
Thursday April 11th, 1837, in the thirty-sixth year of his 
age, and was buried in the grave-yard connected with Zrin- 
dle Spring Church, by the side of his two sons, who had pre- 
ceded him into the eternal world. His funeral was a most 
solemn and affecting scene, and will not soon be forgotten by 
those who were present on the occasion. In the depth of 
their love, the whole people wept— 


“Like flock bereft of shepherd, when snows shut out the day.” 


The services were conducted by Rev. D. Gottwald and Rev. 
J. Ulrich, the former from the words—‘“‘Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord the 
righteous Judge shall give me at that day;’’ and the latter 
from the text—‘Well done, good and faithful servant, thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Mr. Keller was united in marriage, soon after the comple- 
tion of his studies, on the 14th of April, 1825, to Miss Sabi- 
na Seltzer, of Harrisburg, Pa. From this union there were 
five childrén, two of whom, both daughters, are still living. 

In the death of Mr. Keller, the Church mourned for one 
of her most useful and devoted ministers, a good man anda 
faithful watchman on the walls of Zion. Whether we consider 
his private character and exemplary life, his eminent piety, 
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fervent zeal, and his active devotedness to his Master, or his 
extensive usefulness, we can readily conceive how great a 
loss the Church sustained, and how poignant her grief! 

Mr. Keller was a man of deep, heartfelt, humble piety, a 
noble specimen of a true Christian, a loving, believing disci- 
ple, who had the very spirit of his Master. That spirit per- 
vaded his life, and created the moral atmosphere in which he 
lived and moved. All who came in contact with him were 
impressed with his high-toned, Christian principle, and his 
entire consecration to God. He rejected everything that was 
not honorable, generous, lovely or pure. ‘The Word of God 
was the rule of his life, his standard of action. He was a 
man of habitual prayer. He enjoyed communion with God. 
He realized his need of the Divine aid, and at the throne of 
grace sought guidance and strength for the discharge of duty. 
His piety, too, was of an earnest, activestamp, which promp- 
ted him constantly to labor as he had opportunity for the good 
of others. He was a beautiful illustration of a sincere, ear- 
nest character. He was earnest in all his impulses. Perhaps 
his main strength or success in the ministry, was his intense, 
living earnestness, based upon his ardent piety and deep sense 
of the responsible office to which he had been called. His was 
an untiring, self-sacrificing devotion to the Master’s cause.— 
No one ever entered with more zeal and energy into any mea- 
sure which could possibly result in the salvation of souls, 
_ than he. His heart was in the work in which he was en- 
gaged, and he could join with the angels of heaven in rejoic- 
ing over repenting sinners. Through good and evil report, 
by word and deed, on all occasions he sustained and propaga- 
ted his Christian principles. His deep spirituality and earnest 
devotion, sometimes rendered him the victim of persecution. 
The enemies of vital piety attempted to thwart him in his 
career of usefulness, and in his efforts to introduce a more 
rigid and scriptural discipline into the administration of the 
Church. His course was, by some, considered extravagant 
and fanatical, and he was called to pass through some severe 
trials, in the measures he adopted to bring about a different 
state of things in the Church. But strong in his convictions 
of right, nothing could intimidate him, or seduce him from 
his purpose. In his whole career, there was nothing of policy, 
nothing of the time-serving spirit. You always knew where 
to find him, and even if you differed from him in sentiment, 
you admired the fearlessness of the man. 
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As a preacher, he was plain, solemn and impressive, emi- 
inently practical and instructive. He ever sought to present 
the truth in its unvarnished simplicity. With a heart glow- 
ing with love to God, he proclaimed his message in that ear- 
nest manner, which is calculated to arrest the attention and 
to do good to the soul. Under his preaching there were deep 
searchings of heart, pungent convictions of sin, and the re- 
turn of many a prodigal to his Heavenly Father’s house.— 
We heard him on one occasion, and only a short time before 
his death, in a discourse from the words, ‘‘Redeem the time,”’ 
in which he spoke with great fidelity and power, as if he real- 
ized his vast responsibility, and anxiously desired to impress 
his hearers with the solemn admonition he was uttering. 
More than twenty years have elapsed since that period, yet 
we have a distinct recollection of the appearance of the 
preacher, the character of the sermon, and the effect pro- 
duced upon the audience. Mr. Keller was also unusually 
gifted in prayer. Whenever he led the public devotions, he 
made a deep impression, and produced the conviction upon 
the minds of those who heard him, that he did not regard 
prayer as an outward form of religious duty, the mere ex- 
pression of the lip, but the soul’s sincere desire, the conse- 
cration of the heart, with all its affections, to God, an earnest, 
importunate wrestling with Jehovah for his blessing. His 
faith in prayer had its influence upon his success. 

He wasa most devoted, faithful Pastor, deeply interested 
in his flock, and laboring with untiring zeal for their spiritual 
improvement. In the home of the afflicted, and at the bed- 
side of the sick, his ministrations were most appropriate and 
consoling. ‘To the poor, the neglected, the friendless and 
distressed, his attentions were incessant and unwearied. His 
manner was adapted to soothe their feelings, to inspire confi- 
dence and win the affections. He soon made his way to the 
hearts of all around him. His bright, open countenance, 
which none who were familiar with him can ever forget, was 
an index to his open heart. He was quick and warm in his 
attachments, and those who enjoyed his friendship, knew him 
as always the same unwavering friend. ‘The little children 
loved him for the interest he took in their pleasures, and his 
anxiety to contribute to their comfort. Whilst he was the 
delight of the righteous, he was also a terror to evil doers. 
His influence was felt in every direction. The impious oath, 
the boisterous laugh, the silly jest, ecased at his approach. 
Niven the boys, when engaged in noise on the street, or at 
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play on the Sabbath, would scamper off and conceal them- 
selves from his view. He never connived at wickedness in 
any form, and the faithfulness which characterized his private 
and public instructions, never gave any of his flock the least 
license for neglect of duty. He was deeply beloved by his 
people, especially by those whom he had been instrumental 
in bringing to Christ. Writes one of our Pastors, who had 
united with the Church under his ministry: ‘I remember, 
some seven years since, when preaching at a communion sea- 
son, in the Church in which I was confirmed, I referred to 
him, and spoke of his former labors in that place, and of his 
sleeping in the grave-yard close by. Scarcely. had J men- 
tioned his name, when the entire congregation was deeply 
affected, and many wept aloud. A work of grace at that 
time commenced, and I have since been informed by a num- 
ber of persons, that it was generally thought to have taken 
its rise from that circumstance.” 

Mr. Keller loved-the Church in which he was reared, and 
could not bear to hear anything said in disparagement of it. 
He was a decided Lutheran in his ex animo reception of the 
Augsburg Confession. He often spoke of the superiority of 
this Confession over all others, and upon the Catechism of 
Luther, he placed a very high value. But he was no formal- 
ist. He was the constant advocate of heart-felt piety, and 
was, we have seen, indefatigable in his efforts to bring sinners 
to a knowledge of the truth. He never thought that a rigid 
adherence to the Confession and Catechism of the Church, 
at variance with vital piety and genuine revivals of religion. 

He was an excellent and enthusiastic Catechist. All his 
awakenings in the Church sprang from his Catechetical in- 
structions. He was most industrious in seeking out persons 
in the congregation, and by personal conversation urging them 
to attend his course of lectures. He felt a sincere regard for 
the young men of his charge, and took pains to counsel them 
in reference to their future happiness and usefulness, and a 
remarkable trait of his character was the power he had of 
commanding and exercising an irresistible influence over them. 
Through his direct and personal instrumentality, many indi- 
viduals were introduced into the ministry of the Gospel.* In 
the labors of these, his influence is still living, and by the life 
it imparts to new minds, is constantly breaking out into new 

* Those whose names now occur to us, are Rey. Messrs. Charles Mar- 
tin, M. D., J. L. Schock, Ephraim Miller, J. T. Williams, L. T. Williams 
and A. Berg. 
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influences. It will continue to live until the end of time, 
blessing the inhabitants of the earth. 

One who knew him well, and who, through his instrumen- 
tality, was brought to a saving knowledge of the Redeemer, 
gives the following testimony in connexion with his labors at 
Mechanicsburg: ‘Religion was to me, at that time, an un- 
pleasant subject, and more than once did I strive to avoid 
this good man, who never failed to urge it on my attention 
whenever an opportunity offered. At length he succeeded in 
persuading me to attend his Catechetical lectures, and never 
shall I forget his feeling address, and the tears of joy which 
flowed down his cheeks when he found that nearly all his class 
were seeking the salvation of their souls in earnest. He 
pleaded, he prayed, he wept with us, and by every possible 
motive, urged us to an immediate, an entire consecration to 
the Savior of sinners. Nor were his labors in vain; and this 
has convinced me that Catechetical instruction, when faith- 
fully conducted, is one of the most efficient means in winfing 
souls to Christ, the Church has adopted.” 

“The effects of the public and private ministrations of our 
Pastor now began to make their appearance. The Spirit of 
God began to move upon the hearts and consciences of the 
people, and from this time, one continued revival of religion 
existed in his congregation. These scenes seemed to be the 
element in which he lived. He entered into them with that 
energy of spirit, that devotion of soul which, overlooking 
every opposing barrier, every selfish consideration, is wholly 
absorbed in the ‘one thing needful.’ I have seen him in the 
pulpit, warning and entreating the impenitent to flee from the 
wrath to come, with the feeling heart and the tearful eye. I 
have heard him proclaim the thunders of the law against the 
ungodly, until they trembled and cried mightily, ‘Men and 
brethren, what must we do to be saved?’ I have heard him 
proclaim the terrors of the law, and point the poor trembling 
penitent to ‘the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of 
the world.’ I have seen him in the anxious meeting, sur- 
rounded by immortal souls, crying for mercy and forgiveness, 
endeavoring to soothe the wounded spirit and bind up the 
broken heart, and as some sin-burdened soul would find peace 
in believing, I have witnessed the joy which lightened up 
every feature of his countenance. Ihave heard the gratitude 
which he, at such times, poured forth to his God, and the 
songs of praises he hymned to his Maker; and in all these 
relations, I may safely say, he was a picture at which not 
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only men, but angels might gaze with delight. They will- 
never be forgotten by those who witnessed them, and the good 
accomplished will only be known at the great day of final 
account. I loved him devotedly, and when he died I felt 
that I had lost the best friend I ever had. I can say that 
his memory is precious to me, and that to the latest day of 
my life I shall bless God, that he was once my Pastor.”* 
Mr. Keller’s death, as might be supposed from his life, was 
a most happy and triumphant one. God called him, and he 
went cheerfully and submissively home. During his illness 
he spoke with the utmost composure, and with the liveliest 
hopes of his approaching end—of his utter unworthiness, and 
of his entire dependence upon the Lord Jesus Christ for sal- 
vation. He had set his house in order, and calmly, in full 
consciousness, awaited the hour of his departure. A few 
weeks before his death, he selected a work on experimental 
and practical piety out of his library, for each of his broth- 
ers and sisters, and he had a word of affection and exhorta- 
tion for all who visited him. Says one who had an opportu- 
nity of knowing, ‘The parting scene between him and his 
family was one of deep solemnity, of unusual tenderness. 
Feeling that death was about to lay his icy hand upon him, 
he called all his friends around him. A death-like stillness 
reigned in the chamber. Scarcely a breath was heard or a 
sigh heaved—every heart beat quick, every eye was suffused 
with tears. There he lay, apparently in the arms of death, 
with an expression of heavenly serenity on his countenance; 
around his couch kneeled the partner of his bosom with her 
tender offspring by her side. He had prepared them for the 
eyent—he had told them not to sorrow on his account, that 
he was going to heaven, where he soon expected to meet 
them again, never to be separated. He gave them his part- 
ing blessing, and committed them to the care of Him who has 
promised to be a husband to the widow and a father to the 
fatherless. He ceased to speak. A gentle smile of resigna- 
tion played on his lips, and then, as if in obedience to the 
herald angels hovering around his dying pillow, gently whis- 
pering, ‘Sister sperit, come away,’ his soul quietly freed itself 
from its frail tenement of clay, and in company with the hea- 
venly messenger, winged its flight to the mansions of the 
blessed.’ Released from the sufferings and sorrows of this 
life, he had ascended on high, and there, from the lips of his 


*Rey. J. L. Schock, of New York city. 
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blessed Master, heard the welcome plaudit, “Well done, good 
and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things: enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord!” 


“See there he walks on yonder mount that lifts 
Its summits high, on the right hand of bliss, 
Sublime in glory, talking with his peers 

Of the incarnate Savior’s love and passed 
Affliction, lost in present joy! See how 

His face with heavenly ardor glows, and how 
His hand enraptured, strikes the golden lyre!” 


+ » o——_____ 


ARs Cie A. 
HUMAN NATURE. ‘ 


THE subject is Human Nature, the knowledge of which is 
certainly to be regarded as important. The phrase is very 
common, itis frequently employed. We hear it said of wri- 
ters, that they exhibit, in their works, much or great know- 
ledge of human nature, that they dissect or unravel the 
workings of the human heart, and delineate man as he is.— 
In conversation, it is said of one man that he is distinguished 
for his acquaintance with the human heart, of another that 
he is not deeply skilled in the science of man. It is regard- 
ed as praise, to be represented as knowing man and dispraise, 
not to understand the hidden movements of the soul, the 
springs of action, and not to know how to touch and move 
them at our pleasure. What, then, is this knowledge of Hu- 
man Nature, of which so much is said, and of which so much 
account is taken, and what have we to do with it? To answer 
these inquiries to some extent, is what I shall now briefly at- 
tempt. First, I will present a sketch of this nature of which 
we are about to speak. 

What isit? It belongs to a class of existences in this uni- 
verse, dwelling on this globe, of which we ourselves are a 
part, distinguished by position and endowments, and denomi- 
nated, generically, Man. Further analysis teaches us that it 
is not simple, but compound, consisting of two leading es- 
sences, matter and spirit, or body and soul. These, in elose 
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and intimate union, mutually operating on each other, admi- 
rably organized and wonderfully endowed, have, since the 
creation of man, displayed properties which may be consid- 
ered their history, the knowledge of which is the knowledge 
of human nature. In the broadest sense, then, Human N ature 
consists of man’s physical structure, the animal machine, 
feaafully and wonderfully made, constructed to hold converse 
with surrounding objects, by means of its senses, which con- 
vey impressions to the mind, adapted to receive and appropri- 
ate nutritive agents by a digestive apparatus, to transfer and 
transmute them by an assimilative function, to elaborate ne- 
cessary agents by glandular combinations, to perform locomo- 
tions by operose and muscular arrangements, and to put forth 
dynamical efforts by animal machinery. 

Further, it consists of a thinking essence, viliogs centre is 
not definable, but whose presence and agency are not at all 
questionable. Different from matter, because invisible and 
cogitative, it is characterized by attributes which have no af- 
finity either with extension or passivity. Communing with 
the body by means of nervous media, and through the body 
with the world, and, to a large extent, with the universe of 
God, it is started into action and speeded in its course by ex- 
ternal influences, and moulds what is delivered to it in vari- 
ous forms, either by intuition or reflexion. It is not, howev- 
er, restricted to such phenomena as the nerves of sensation, 
brought into action, produce, but has control over those of 
motion, and uses the body as the instrument of its own pur- 
poses. Its emotions and its passions, those gentle or violent 
movements, which agitate its calm surface, closely linked with 
man’s happiness or sorrow, sources of exquisite pleasure or 
excruciating pain—the play of which constitutes so impor- 
tant a part of man’s history, are not to be lost sight of in a 
survey of our nature. Nor must we omit that bright jewel 
in the crown of our gifts, moral sense, the approbation, of 
virtue, the abhorrence of crime, the sense of duty, the im- 
pulse to do right, to stand aloof from wrong, in a word, con- 
science. Human nature may be said not only to consist in 
these two great constituents, but of them in particular condi- 
tions. The conditions may be entirely normal or perfect, or 
they may be the contrary. There may be perfect harmony, 
or there may be discord. They may work inunison, or there 
may be jarring. The master may be good, or he may be 
bad. ‘The servant may be obedient, or he may be rebellious. 
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The emotions and passions may move in preseribed limits, or 
they may leap over all bounds. The moral sense may be in 
full exercise in the right direction, or it may be perverted and 
silenced, and with impulses unheeded or not at all given forth, 
its office may cease. Man may be either holy or depraved— 
and if the latter is true of him, Human Nature then has as a 
characteristic, which is not to be lost sight of, a material ele- 
ment in the study of it, in determining what it is—moral de- 
rangement, the rightful regent has been dispossessed of his 
throne, and a usurper has taken his place. 

I have now given you a brief, but very imperfect sketch of 
Human Nature; the next inquiry is, what is knowledge of Hu- 
man Nature? It has been said by a poet who is called phi- 
losophical, that the proper study of mankind is man. Anthro- 
pology, taking it in the fullest sense, is indeed an important 
study; it embraces a great deal, and human life is too short 
to exhaust it. But our inquiry now is—what is knowledge 
of Human Nature? Here is a man, who from professional 
considerations or others, has given himself up to the study of 
the animal frame. He has read books of anatomy, he has 
made himself acquainted with all the technical terms em- 
ployed in describing the body, he has gone into the dissecting 
room, and had exposed before him, all that is visible to the 
eye, and all that can be made visible by the best instruments, 
he understands every bone, knows every foramen, is acquaint- 
ed with every process, is familiar with articulations of differ- 
ent kinds, has traced the muscles from their origins to their 
insertions, and knows how they act separately and conjointly 
to perform certain movements, he has seen the Cerebrum and 
Cerebellum, the Medulla Obl. and Spin. the ganglionic system 
and the nervous, and learned their functions ; he has investi- 
gated the different organs of secretion, and the entire diges- 
tive and circulating and assimilating apparatus ; in a word, he 
is an Anatomist; does he understand human nature? he 
knows something, but we would not say that he understands 
human nature. He has laid a good foundation, but that is 
all. We take another man, or the same man, if you choose, 
and carry him a step further; he is now learned in all the 
physiological functions. He is not only an anatomist, but he 
is a physiologist, he knows all the vital operations and beau- 
tiful chemistry of the human system; he knows the relation 
of the saliva to digestion, and the change produced by the 
gastric juice; how the bile subserves man’s growth and resto- 
sation, what is done by the pancreas and spleen and kidneys, 
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and what is the precise relation of the atmosphere, with its 
oxygen and nitrogen, to the blood, when taken into the lungs, 
and how animal heat is produced, &., &c. This man has 
very interesting knowledge, he is acquainted with very aston- 
ishing and beautiful processes, but does he know human na- 
ture ? he knows something, he is nearer unquestionably the 
temple, but he is still in the portico. We take another man, 
or the same man, with additional insight into man’s nature, 
we take him beyond the body, we pass the mysterious limit 
between the material and immaterial, we present a disciple of 
Locke, or Reed, or Kant, or Cousin, or Hamilton, a meta- 
physician. He knows what man’s spirit is—he has studied 
it. He knows whence its knowledge is derived. He knows 
what is meant by sensation, consciousness, memory, judgment, 
reason, imagination, the will, the affections, the conscience, 
&c. ; in a word, he is a metaphysician; has studied well, and 
studied profitably, the mysterious workings of the inner man, 
fathomed the questions of necessity and freedom. Surely 
he will be admitted to know human nature, if with these at- 
tainments, he is acquainted with man’s anatomy and physiol- 
ogy ; but we say again, whatever value we may concede to 
his knowledge, and it is not small, still he does not yet come 
up tothe standard. Another has made himself familiar with 
the workings of the human passions, knows how men are in- 
- fluenced, what will win their favor, and by what they will be 
repelled, how they may betray themselves into weaknesses, 
and plunge themselves into follies and crimes, how they may 
be inflamed with enmity, and be employed as instruments to 
accomplish selfish purposes ; and this, with many, is regarded 
as pre-eminently worthy of the name, and it is this which is 
often referred to, when men are said to have knowledge ; it 
is knowledge of this kind, when employed in promoting sel- 
fish ends, in procuring advantages, in circumventing rivals, 
and frustrating those that are in the way of our ambition, 
which is highly prized, highly lauded, and the man who is 
destitute of it, or who scorns to use human weakness to de- 
grade man, by making him the tool of selfishness, that is 
considered destitute of a knowledge of Human Nature. 

It must be conceded that to know man’s weaknesses and 
imperfections, although in itself but a part of human know- 
ledge, is, nevertheless, a part, and though susceptible of abuse, 
and frequently abused by men of low virtue, in the study of 
man it cannot be overlooked. We would then say, that to 
know Human Nature, is to know man ashe is, in his structure, 
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physical and mental, in his developments, his characteristics, 
his susceptibilities and his passions, his strength and his 
weakness, in the image of his Maker, not yet entirely illegi- 
ble, and in the mournful traces of depravity which so darkly 
shade his glory. 

Such as man is, we should seek to know him. To make 
him our study, ought to be our purpose, and confining oyr- 
selves to no limited view, we should endeavor to scan the 
entire surface, that carrying away rich spoil, we may be opu- 
lent in true wealth. ‘To restrict ourselves, in the spirit of 
Jesuitism, to human frailties, and to study them simply for 
the purpose of promoting selfish ends, I consider as near an 
approximation, as can be made by man, to the conduct of 
fiends. 

Knowledge of human nature should be sought. Terence 
says, Inspicere tanquam in speculum, in vitas omnium jubeo, 
atque ex aliis sumere exemplum sibi! The purposes for which 
this knowledge should be desired, are obvious. Within the 
citcle of human knowledge, there is nothing more necessary 
for man to know, than that nature of which he partakes, in 
common with so many others. From it we can derive, not 
only the strongest evidences of the divine existence, but more- 
over, learn many of the most glorious perfections of the 
Godhead. If in creation the animate is superior to the inan- 
imate, in animated creation man stands at the head. Made 
a little lower than the angels, and crowned with glory and 
honor, he was made to have dominion over the works of God’s 
hands; all things were put under his feet: all sheep and oxen, 
yea, and the beasts of the field; the fowl of the air, and the 
fish of the sea, and whatever passeth through the paths of 
the seas. Man, as he is, and as he has been, with all the va- 
ricties in his appearance, structure and development, furnish- 
es for the intellect a most attractive btudy, which, we have 
reason to believe, awakens interest in higher realms. The 
working out the great moral problem of human salvation, 
bringing into exercise many of the most glorious attributes 
of the Deity, and putting into requisition the uncreated es- 
sences of eternity, gives a new direction to the thoughts, the 
meditations and the praises of heaven, And the being whose 
unfolding destiny leads angels and archangels to reverential 
gaze, shall he be regarded by us, whose personal interest is 
so intense, as unworthy of our profound contemplation ? 

Man in himself combining everything calculated to excite 
curiosity, and to reward it, furnishing the highest study in 
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his extraordinary endowments, so intimately linked with the 
great Father of all, surely claims of us attention careful and 
minute, exhaustive investigation of what he is, so far as we 
can make it. The heathen sage expressed a great truth, and 
worthy of the enshrinement it has obtained, when he uttered 
his “‘yvw0c ceavtov.” He designed, no doubt, to present this 
as knowledge specially deserving of the attention of man, 
specially adapted to be subservient to his highest good, speci- 
ally adapted to elevate his thoughts and affections to a supe- 
rior and superintending power. 

In studying Human Nature, we study ourselves. For as in 
water, face answereth to face, so doth the heart of man to 
man. What others are, weare. Circumstances which though 
not omnipotent, exert much influence upon, and strongly con- 
trol our character ; education, taking it in its broadest sense, 
secular and Christian, may make great differences in human 
beings, and though there may be radical diversities, both sex- 
ual and temperamental, still there is a marked identity, and 
the differonces which appear, are not so much the result of 
elemental proclivities, as of training agencies. The criminal 
propensities which have been matured into passions precipi- 
tating into overt crime, may have pleaded in other hearts, 
but counter-pleas may have chained them: In studying Hu- 
man Nature, in any or all its manifestations, we are studying 
ourselves, in looking into others’ organization, whether phy- 
sical or mental, we are looking into our own, and when we 
have sketched on the canvass, a faithful picture of humanity, 
we cannot but be struck with its resemblance to ourselves. 

How valuable knowledge of this kind is, it is easy for us 
to discern. Looking but at a single aspect, knowledge of our 
temperament, our susceptibilities, our weaknesses, our errors, 
can anything be more important in that discipline which our 
highest good requires, and our moral nature enjoins. Suc- 
cessful prescription, however copious our remedial agents, can 
only be accomplished when we are masters of the disease.— 
We can administer tonics successfully, not merely when we 
know them, but see where and when they are needed. We 
can order cathartics when we are aware of offending matter 
which must be carried off. We can dissect away or cut off, 
only when we know what cannot with safety remain. In the 
culture of the intellect and of the heart, in fitting ourselves for 
honor and usefulness here, in preparing ourselves for that no- 
ble sphere where glorified humanity will be the instrument of 
expanded intellect and sanctified affections—this knowledge 
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is pre-eminently important. This knowledge will enable us 
properly to use our faculties and attainments, and to influence 
others for their good. In our intercourse with our fellow-men, 
if that intercourse is to be pleasant and useful, we ought to 
understand Human Nature. Social in our nature, formed for 
society, capable of giving and receiving, we are best prepared 
for both, when we understand ourselves and others. Our 
aim should be to do good, to do good to our kind; to do it in 
large measures, to do it always. And this is best effected by 
the intelligent, and the intelligence we mainly need, is that 
knowledge of which we speak. Weakness should excite our 
compassion, and not be used for our profit. The ignorant 
should be protected, not ensnared into mischief. The weak- 
eyed should not be blinded by our superior light, but assisted 
in a safe progress. Our substance should be employed, not 
in corrupting the corruptible, but in battering down vice, and 
promoting the glory of God among the children of men. 

And yet there remains the question, how is this knowledge 
to be acquired? A most important inquiry, and one which 
deserves a better response than I can give toit. In attempt- 
ing something, it may be remarked that, as this knowledge 
embraces several particulars, its acquisition must have respect 
to these particulars. If we begin with the animal structure, 
it is best learned from books of anatomy and the demonstra- 
tions of a skillful anatomist in the dissecting room. For the 
most perfect knowledge, such as the healing art requires, it 
is deemed indispensable that we should use the dissecting 
knife ourselves, and trace out the parts with all their accom- 
paniments, and in their relations to each other. There is a 
great difference between a muscle, beautifully exposed to the 
eye in an anatomical theatre and that muscle before it is bared 
for this purpose—there is a great difference between plates 
(though highly useful) and the real subject. If physiology is 
to be acquired, it must be by reading the best works, hearing 
the best teachers, and so far as their is terra incognita exper- 
iments. Accessions are constantly making to our knowledge 
of animal functions, by experiments and obseryations, par- 
ticularly from the vantage ground of Chemistry. But pass- 
ing away from the material part and material functions, al- 
though some of them are of a very sublimated order, partic- 
ularly where there is the play of elective affinity and electric 
and galvanic phenomena, we look to our inner man, where 
there are no bones, no muscles, no membranes, no nerves, no 
blood vessels, but intellections, and feelings, and volitions, 
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and seek to know how we are to become acquainted with this 
part of our constitution. Important for this purpose is in- 
spection and observation. By the first we mean anatomizing 
our minds. Taking our hooks and scalpels, and catching up 
and spreading out, that the inner eyes may behold all the 
different parts of our mentalconformation, and then studying 
their operations. This is another species of anatomy, in the 
study of which we may find striking analogies between the 
body and the soul; organs to receive and digest mental food, 
to bring it into new combinations, and secrete it in new forms, 
to create and diffuse it, so that it will become nutritious. We 
haye this constantly with us and the means of studying, andif 
we have cultivated, and we should cultivate, habits of ab- 
straction and introspection, we may be daily learners of the 
most useful knowledge, and though studying but one, it will 
be true ex wno omnes discimus. An aequaintance with what 
the Germans call the Gefiihlsvermiégen, or the emotional part 
of our nature, and its relation to the active powers, can very 
successfully be studied in this way. 

Observation is valuable. By this is meant, noticing the 
movements of our fellow-men. In contact daily with others, 
in various relations, we have abundant opportunities of be- 
. coming acquainted with them—not merely their physical pe- 
culiarities, but likewise the qualities of their heads and hearts. 
We can see how they are affected by what is taking place in 
the world, what are their good or bad qualities, what may be 
expected of them, and what may not, how they may be in- 
fluenced for good or evil. We should avail ourselves of all 
these opportunities, and seek to know others, that we may 
know ourselves, that we may learn to imitate where imitation 
is advisable, that we may learn to pity where compassion is 
needed, and to protect where weakness turns to us for help. 
In addition to what has been mentioned, let me, advise you, 
in the study of human nature, to read such books as throw 
light on it—history, biography, poetry, works illustrative of 
the human heart, which either give us ideals of man as he 
should be or as he is, not “Gorgons, Chimeras and Hydras 
dire,” which would exclude, I suppose, a vast amount of what 
comes under the title fiction. 

Such pictures of Human Nature as we have in some of the 
ancient writers of satire, Horace, Juvenal and Persius, 
and writers of that class in modern times, of the highest 
order, as well as those who, in other forms, have dramatized 
the passions, are highly useful if properly employed. 
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Above everything else, the Bible is to be recommended to 
the student of Human Nature. There we have the only per- 
fect picture of man, drawn by him who knows what is in man. 
It is presented fully, in its origin, progress, culmination; in 
its manifestations and its tendencies, in its diagnosis and its 
therapeutics. Make this the man of your counsel, and let it 
be a light to your feet anda lamp to your path. It will 
teach you what man is, and what you are, what is your great 
work, and that work has reference to man; it will teach you 
both to cultivate your own powers for a nobler existence, and 
present to you your fellow-men, not to be down-trodden andy 
debased by your instrumentality, but to be treated as your 
brethren, to be honored for their worth, to be protected in 
their weakness, and to be directed into pure paths. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
MIRACLES. 


By Rev. D. H. Focht, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


BIBLICAL supernaturalism discusses the supernatural* 
occurrences mentioned in the sacred scriptures, or the extra- 
ordinary events in nature. 

The uniform modes of the Divine operation are, by philos- 
ophers, called the laws of nature, and, in the Scriptures, the 
ordinances of heaven and earth, (Jer. 33: 25; Job 58: 33); 
and the ordinary agency of Deity, in the production of uni- 
form effects in nature, we call the ordinaay course of nature. 

Those occurrences which take place above and beyond the 
ordinary course of nature, we call supernatural, as they have 
their cause neither in the essence nor powers of created 
things, and therefore not in nature, nor proceed from the 
agoregate essence and powers of the created universe, and 
therefore not from the totality of nature ;+ but they are effects 


* The term supernatural, in an extended sense, includes all the won- 
ders in the kingdom of grace, as conversion, &c., and of the Divine 
mysteries, as the Trinity, &e. We employ it here in a limited sense, in- 
cluding supernatural events in the material world only. 

+ By nature we here mean the totality of created things, be they mate- 


rial or spiritual, in contrast with God, who is the infinite and supernatu- 
ral cause of all things. 
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proceeding from the free-will and produced by the almighty 
power of the Creator alone. 

Such supernatural and extraordinary effects as transcend 
all the powers of created things, and are beyond the ordinary 
and divinely established course of nature, we denominate— 
Miracles. 


I, Sortprure Names oF Minactzs. 


Supernatural effects are called miracles, méracula, because 
they are wonderful occurrences produced in a wonderful way 
by God, who is a wonderful being, Ps. 105: 5, and because 
they excite great wonder in those who witness them.* This 
is also the meaning of the word, Soiua, res mira, a wonder, 
and Sovudowr, merabile, something wonderful, and of the 
Claldee word, wren mirabilia, wonders, Dan. 3: 32, 33; 6: 
28, which is derived from ama, miratus fuit, obstupuit, to be 
astonished, to wonder. The Hebrew word, sss, mrwm, noi- 
raculum, miracle, derived from xb» Niph., relatws, occultus 
fuit, veiled, hid, implies the idea of difficulty, of something 
that is hard to be understood, because miracles are mysteries 
that exceed our powers of comprehension, or they are effects 
too high and wonderful for us to understand, Ps. 139: 6; 
Job 42: 38. 

The sacred writers designate miracles especially by the fol- 
lowing terms: 1.) new and ogueior, signum, a sign, because 
miracles are signs or evidences of the Divine presence and 
interposition, John 3: 2. 2.) nsw and répos, prodigium, por- 
tentum, prodigy, omen, because miracles transcend the ordi- 
nary course of nature, and excite the idea of great power. 
3.) napadoga, strange things, Luke 5: 26, because miracles are 
uncommon effects, and cannot be explained by natural laws. 
4.) Suvducs, dvrauers, power, powerful works, Matt. 7: 22; 11: 
20, 23; Acts 2: 22; 6:8; 8:18; 2 Cor. 12:12, because 
in the working of miracles God signally displays his power 


* Sanualew, to wonder, marvel, is sometimes called the daughter of 
ignorance, because we wonder at what we do not or cannot understand. 
Miracles, as wonders, broke the slumbers of the senses, arrested atten- 
tion, and awakened certain dispositions and emotions, as aversion, gloom, 
Mark 6: 2, comp. v. 3, 5, great joy in what is good, and satisfaction in 
what is agreeable, Matt. 7:28; 8:10; Mark 7:37; 11:18; Luke 2: 
33, 47; Acts 3:12; 13:12, and hence the word has various meanings 
in the Scriptures, denoting sometimes the emotions or feelings which 
proceeded from a knowledge of Divine things anda true faith, and at 
times those emotions which proceeded from ignorance and unbelief. 
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above and beyond the ordinary course of nature. 5.) “Epya 
rou Seov, works of God, or, by way of eminence, “epya, works, 
because miracles are exclusively and pre-eminently the work 
of God. 6.) Miracles are also called the finger of God, and 
the hand of God, that is, they are demonstrations of Divine 
omnipotence, Exod. 8:19; Luke 11: 20; 1 Sam. 5:11; 
Ezra 8: 31. 7.) The apostle Paul calls miracles, or the Di- 
vine power by which miracles were wrought, in general, 
mvevworixa, spiritual gifts, 1 Cor. 12:12; 14:1, zvevpara, 
spirits, 1 Cor. 14; 12, comp. John 7: 89; Acts 19: 2, and 
vevpatos dyiov weprouocs, distributions of the Holy Spirit, Heb. 
2:4, because in the performance of miracles, the Holy Spirit 
exhibits his presence in a striking way, working all things, 
and dividing his miraculous gifts to every man severally, ac- 
cording to his own will. 


Jt. Derrnition oF A MIRACLE. 


A correct and precise definition is indispensable to a cor- 
rect idea of a miracle. Before we give what we conceive to 
be such a definition, we will first clear our way by briefly re- 
viewing some of the most common, and, as we think, errone- 
ous, or at least defective definitions of a miracle. 

1. Some suppose the formale, i. e, the essence or the pe- 
culiar nature of a miracle, to consist in its being merely an 
extraordinary occurrence, and they define a miracle to be 
such an uncommon or unusual event in nature as no one can, 
or knows how to explain according to the ordinary and well 
known laws of nature, and therefore these occurrences are, 
especially by the vulgar, who do not understand nature and 
its laws, regarded as miracles or effects produced by a super- 
natural power. ‘This is the definition of Spinoza and his fol- 
lowers. It is both erroneous and dangerous. For by aserib- 
ing miracles to unknown natural powers alone, God’s agency 
in their production is wholly excluded, and consequently their 
supernatural character is denied; and further, if we were 
more fully acquainted with nature and its laws, miracles 
would, according to this definition, cease to be miracles. 

2. Some suppose the essence of # miracle to consist.in its 
being a supernatural effect. Those who hold this view, de- 
fine a miracle to be such an effect in nature as strikes the 
senses and transcends all the powers of nature or natural 
second causes. This view has been very generally adopted. 
Two very serious objections lie, however, against it. For, a) 
Not all miracles exceed the powers of nature orsecond causes, 
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since a large number of them can be adduced which, under 
other circumstances, might have been produced by finite (an- 
gelic) and natural powers, as the healing of some diseases, 
And, 6.) According to this definition it is impossible to deter- 
mine with certainty whether a given effect is or is not a mir- 
acle, because no one understands all the powers of nature, 
and can, therefore, not know what nature can do, or what 
exceeds its power. 

3. Others combine the preceding two definitions, and sup- 
pose the essence of a miracle to consist in being both an 
extraordinary and supernatural effect. And by a miracle 
these understand such an effect as transcends not only all the 
powers of nature, but also all the divinely established laws of 
nature. Those who hold this view will find it difficult, with _ 
the extraordinary theory, to escape being suspected of Spino- 
zism, on the one hand, and impossible, on the other, to deter- 
mine what is or is not a supernatural effect, and therefore 
what is or is not a real miracle. 

4. Some define a miracle to be a suspension of the laws of 
nature. This view was strongly advocated by the celebrated 
English physician, Dr. Bernhard Connor, who essayed, on 
the suspension theory, to prove the possibility of miracles, 
and to rebut the objections urged against them by the so- 
called deists and materialists. This view is unsatisfactory, 
» bemg founded on the erroneous principles of the so-called 
oceationalists, who maintained that all changes and effects in 
nature were produced, not by any second causes or created 
agencies, but by the free-will of God, who is himself the sole 
efficient cause of every change and effect in nature, and at 
pleasure conforms to or deviates from the laws he has himself 
preseribed. If carried out in its consequences, this theory 
would make God the author of sin, and arbitrary in his goy- 
ernment of the natural and spiritual world. 

5. Others define a miracle to be a superhuman effect, that 
is, an effect that transcends all human power. This definition 
is correct, as far as it goes; but it comes short of accounting 
for a large number of miracles mentioned in the Bible. Be- 
sides, if all superhuman effects are miracles, then it follows 
that evil spirits wrought miracles too, for they did many 
things beyond the power of man; but whilst we admit that 
Satan can do wonderful and strange things, we, at the same 
time, maintain that he cannot perform a proper miracle. For 
it is doubtful whether God can delegate to a finite creature 
the power of effecting anything beyond the ordinary laws he 
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has established. The working of real miracles, it seems to 
us, is the exclusive prerogative of God, implying creative po- 
tency. It is true, men and angels often wrought real mira- 
cles; but then they were only the instruments, while God 
himself was the efficient cause of the miracles. Now we pre- 
sume no one can believe that God ever employed Satan as an 
instrument in the working of miracles, and how then can any 
one believe that Satan ever wrought areal miracle? The 
last class we shall mention, embraces those who define a mir- 
acle to be an effect produced against or contrary to the ordi- 
nary course or laws of nature. To this definition it may be 
objected, a.) That God would thus be opposing his power 
against his law, and therefore be in conflict with himself, and 
b.) That another miracle would be required to restore the 
disturbed course of nature to its former order (mraculum 
restitutionis). Augustine already said: “In working mira- 
cles, God does nothing contrary to nature. ‘To us, extraor- 
dinary events seem to be contrary to nature, but not to God, 
the author of mature.’’* or aught we know to the contrary, 
miracles may be the perfecting of nature and its laws. By 
a short process, Christ turned water into wine, not by work- 
ing against the natural Jaw, but by supplementing it, or by 
superadding a higher and more glorious law. Thus, accord- 
ing to the ordinary process, the moisture of the earth is 
slowly and gradually absorbed, and finally becomes wine ; 
but according to a more perfect law, Christ shortened the pro- 
cess by instantly turning water into wine. From water blood 
is slowly elaborated in all living animals; but by shortening 
the process, God, through Moses, at once made water blood. 
‘Chis principle will apply to a large number of miracles. And 
in all these instances, there was no effect produced really con- 
trary to what nature ordinarily produces. 

Having found the above definitions more or less objection- 
able, we propose the following: A miracle ts a supernatural 
effect produced, not by any “second cause or causes, but by 
God himself. 

This definition is concise, and explains the nature of mira- 
cles fundamentally. For, 1. We define miracles to be super 
natural effects, not because we suppose that the formate or 
essence of miracles consists in their being wholly and in every 
respect beyond the ordinary powers of “nature, but because 

* Deus in miraculis nihil contra naturam facit: insolita nobis con- 


tra naturam esse videntur, non Deo, qui naturam fecit. De Civ. Dei, 
21.8 
may Oe 
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they are produced by a supernatural cause, namely God, who 
cooperates in an extraordinary manner with nature in their 
production. Hence they are here ascribed to him alone, as 
he is their efficient cause. Some miracles, it may therefore 
be correctly said, are both natural and supernatural, because 
they are wrought by God through the instrumentality of nat- 
ural or second causes. 2. When we say that miracles are 
not produced by second causes, but by God himself, we ad- 
mit that some of them are of sucha character that, in a dif- 
ferent way, and under other circumstances, finite or second 
causes might have been adequate to their production ;* but 
we maintain at the same time that, in the manner, and at the 
time the Scriptures say they were wrought, they could not 


* We presume all who receive the Bible asa revelation from God, ad- 
mit that the following were real miracles, as e. g., the change of water 
into blood in Egypt, the terrible tempest of hail, lightning and thunder, 
the great number of quails that covered the camp in the wilderness, the 
clothes that waxed not old upon the Israelites (Deut. 29: 5), the swal- 
lowing up of Korah and his accomplices by the opening earth, the cloud 
of fire, the fall of the walls of Jericho, the fire falling from heaven in 
the days of Elijah (2 Kings 1: 10—12), the bitter waters made sweet, 
the fig-tree withered, the water turned into wine at Cana, &c., &c.; and 
yet we suppose no one, who has at all observed the ordinary oper ations 
of nature, will say that these miracles were wholly beyond the power of 

* second causes, and in no way founded in the essence and powers of na- 
ture. Wor we know from observation and experience, that water is often 
turned into blood, yea, continually by a slow process in every living ani- 
mal; that great tempests of hail, lightning and thunder, and earthquakes 
and a consequent subsidence of the earth, occur frequently ; that large 
numbers of birds are often killed by storms, and clothes preserved along 
time by taking care of them; that fiery appearances are often seen in 
the heavens (as the aurora borealis, &ec.,), and what seemed to he fire, 
has fallen frequently from the heavens (as metcors, falling stars and 
stones, &c.) ; that trees have withered in a short time, and one substance 
been changed into another, &c., &c. Besides, we believe “it is generally 
admitted that spirits are endowed with far greater natural powers than 
mortals, and that they can influence or operate upon material bodies. 
Now, who can tell what effects they may produce in nature, by their su- 
perior natural powers? or who can say that every miracle recorded in 
the Bible transcended all their powers? Good angels or spirits would 
do nothing but what was in accordance with God’s “will, and he. as we 
know, often employed them as instruments of mercy or punishment to 
men. Doubtless, as circumstances would require, they employed their 
natural powers in the execution of God’s judgments upon the wicked. 
So Satan may use his natural power in a different way—in opposing 
what is good, as, in Egypt he produced wonderful effects, but still these 
were not real miracles, because they were produced by his merely natu- 
ral power and wisdom. Though finite and natural powers might have 
produced some of the miré acles recorded in the Bible, still it cannot be 
shown that they did so, or that miracles are merely natural effects. 
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have proceeded from second causes, but must have been pro- 
duced by the interposition of the Divine power. It would 
therefore be a great and dangerous error to reduce any mira- 
cles to a level with the ordinary operations of nature, or to 
explain them by merely natural laws. Still, when viewed in 
certain aspects, we must admit that the number of miracles, 
wholly exceeding all the powers of second causes, is compar- 
atively small.* Hence, in the definition we propose, we 
make provision for that large class of miracles which, under 
a different combination of circumstances, might have been 
produced by second causes. ‘To say, as some do, that mira- 
cles transcend all the powers of nature, would involve us in 
inextricable difficulties. Suppose this definition were admit- 
tedas correct, namely, that all miracles, without exception 
and in every respect, transcend all the powers of nature or 
second causes, then it would necessarily follow, 1.) That un- 
less an effect exceeds nature and all its powers, it cannot be 
a miracle. Thus the majority of miracles would be swept 
out of the Bible; for the Scriptures actually inform us of 
many miracles, which are of sucha character that, in a differ- 
ent way, natural causes might have produced them. 2.) That 
a perfect knowledge of all the powers of nature would be re- 
quired, in order to decide what nature can do, or what ex- 
ceeds its power; but no one can lay claim to such a know- 
ledge; and therefore it could not be shown that a real miracle 
was ever wrought, or that it was not the product of nature. 
Such disastrous inferences flow legitimately from this defini- 
tion. Itis incorrect, and therefore we reject it. 

While we do: not, according to the definition we propose, 
believe that the laws of nature or second causes could or ever 
did produce what the Scriptures call miracles, we maintain 
at the same time, that it is wholly beyond our ability to de- 
termine to what extent second causes were employed by Deity 
in their production, or in what way and to what degree the 
laws of nature were modified, supplemented or perfected by a 
higher law, or to what extent miracles were natural or super- 
natural. And further, while no one can possibly show that 


*To this class belong, e. g., miracles wrought on the sun and moon 
(Joshua 10: 12—14), the raising the dead to life, the restoration of 
limbs to the maimed (Matt. 15:30), &e. These were acts of creative 
power. J inite powers, be they spiritual or otherwise, were wholly inad- 
equate to their production. Nor can it be supposed that God would 
confer on any spirit, however exalted, the power of working such 
miracles—miracles that require creative powers, and in every way resem- 
ble a new creation. 
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second causes did not, in any way, contribute toward the pro- 
duction of miracles, we can show abundantly that, in the 
ordinary course of nature, many effects are produced, in a 
different way, it is true, but similar in their results to many 
miracles recorded in the Bible. In the ordinary way, bread 
is annually produced by a slow process and a continuous suc- 
cession of second causes; but Christ shortened this process, 
by miraculously and instantly. multiplying the bread. Christ 
was equally in both, and all the difference between the two 
processes, so far as we can see, consisted not so much in the 
extent of power manifested, as in the form or manner of its 
manifestation, and what Christ did once, and at once mirac- 
ulously, he does continually and slowly in the ordinary course 
of nature. Here the ordinary law of nature was not destroy- 
ed, nor was the effect produced in every respect beyond na- 
ture; but by the addition of a higher law, nature put forth 
its powers in an unwonted manner—it is a miracle now. 


IU. Revation oF Miractzs AND MystTERrtizs. 


Miracles and mysteries:are closely related; but they are 
not in every respect the same. Every miracle is a mystery, 
but every mystery is not a miracle. A mystery is a fact ;* 
a miracle is an effect. Hence there are as many mysteries 
that are not miracles, as there are facts that are not effects. 
The Holy Trinity is a fact or mystery, but not an effect or 
miracle. In nature many facts are mysterious, but not mi- 
raculous. Mysteries are ordinary and natural; miracles are 
extraordinary and supernatural; but both mysteries and 
miracles surpass human comprehension. 

The word mystery, in Greek puornpsov, in Hebrew rnon sig- 
nifies something that is concealed or hidden, or something un- 
known till revealed, 1 Cor.13: 2; 14:2. The sacred wri- 
ters use it sometimes to denote what is evil, as the mystery of 
iniquity in general, 2 Thess. 2: 7, and the harlot of Babylon 
in particular, Rev. 17: 5, 7; but they use it generally to de- 
signate what is good, either for some articles of the Christian 


* We define a mystery to be a fact, reality or truth, because, 1.) Some 
of the most important doctrines in the Christian system of religion are 
founded on mysteries, as the blessed Trinity, the incarnation, &e., and 
because, 2.) These doctrines, to be real or true, must have facts or reali- 
ties for their basis. But if mysteries were not facts, the doctrines found- 
ed on them could not be real, but imaginary. Hence religious mysteries 
must be facts, and from these facts we deduce doctrines or doctrinal 
principles. 
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faith in particular, as the incarnation of the Son of God, 
i Tim. 3: 16, the spiritual union of Christ with believers, 
Eph. 5: 82, the change of those who live at Christ’s second 
coming, 1 Cor. 15: 51, the mystery of the cross, 1 Cor. 2: 7; 
Job. 11: 6, or, for the doctrines of the Christian religion in 
general, as the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, Matt. 
13:11; Mark 4: 11; Luke 8:10, the mysteries of God, 
1 Cor. 4:1; Col. 2: 2, the mystery of Christ, Eph. 3: 4; 
Col. 4: 3, the mystery of his will, Eph. 1: 9, the mystery 
of the Gospel, Eph. 6: 19, the mystery of the faith, 1 Tim. 
8:9, because all these are inscrutable to the natural under- 
standing, and can be learned alone from the Divine word, 
through the illumination of the Holy Spirit, Matt. 16:17; 
Danl. 2: 27—30; Amos 3:7; Eph. 1:9; 8: 3,5; Col. 1: 
26, 27; Deut. 29: 29; Ps. 25: 14. 

Religious mysteries are facts or truths revealed by God, 
and could not have been known to exist without a Divine 
revelation. They may be divided into three classes... Such 
as ceased to be mysteries after they were explained or actu- 
ally realized, as the parable of the sower and seed, Matt. 18: 
11, comp. v. 18 seq., the calling of the Gentiles, Rom. 16: 
25, &e. 2. Such as may, in some good measure, be explained 
or understood, as the restoration of the Jews, Rom. 11: 25, 
the seven churches in Asia, Rev. 1: 20, &. 8. Such as 
those of whose existence, or reality and certainty we are sure, 
but whose mode or manner of existence we cannot compre- 
hend,* as the Holy Trinity, the union of the human and 


*Though we cannot comprehend the mode in which these facts are 
related, or how they exist, yet we know from revelation the facts them- 
selves, and from them, and not the mode of their existence, we deduce 
doctrines. Thus, we know that there are three persons in the Godhead, 
and hence this fact is a doctrine; but we do not understand the relation 
subsisting between the three persons, or the mode of their existence, and 
hence the mode of their existence cannot be a doctrine. So also with 
regard to the two natures in Christ; we know the fact that Christ is true 
God and true man, and this is therefore a doctrine; but we do not under- 
stand the nature of the relation subsisting between his divinity and hn- 
manity, or the mode in which they are related, and therefore the mode 
of their relation and presence cannot be a doctrine. Hence, in every 
mystery there must be facts, and facts which we know, and these furnish 
us the basis of doctrines; but then every mystory embraces also rela- 
tions and modes which we cannot comprehend, and these can never serve 
as the foundation of articles of belicf. Thus, e. g., the mystery of the 
resurrection, revealed to us, is a fact, and we know that not the soul, but 
the body will be raised; not irrational creatures, but man; not the liy- 
ing, but the dead; not the pious only, but the wicked also, &e.; these 
facts we can explain; hut ow they will occur and be actualized, we 
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divine natures in Christ, &c. A mystery may transcend the 
powers of the human understanding, but cannot contradict 
them. 


TV. Tux cause or Mrracuzs. 


From a, contemplation of the works of creation and the 
established course of nature, and especially from the sacred 
Scriptures, we learn that God is an essence possessed of free 
will and power, who could have made nature, and all created 
things, different from what he did, and could operate in and 


through them, differently from what he does. And this free- 


dom of will and power, he actually demonstrates by preserv- 
ing and governing the world, and all things in the world, by 
operating 7n,* with,t and throught nature, according to an 
established law, and also by occasionally producing effects of 
a supernatural and. extraordinary character, without,|| above,§ 


cannot comprehend. Revelation furnishes us with the facts, but not the 
modes of a mystery, and these facts are sufficient, without a knowledge 
of the modes, to serve as a foundation for belief; We act upon the same 
principle in nature. We know the fact that food is, by a certain process, 
converted into flesh and blood; but we do not know how this is done. 
Now the man would act very foolish, if he should refuse to eat, because 
he understood not the mode in which food is turned into blood, &c. The 
fact is sufficient for all necessary purposes: 

* God operates iz nature and created things; for, besides God, who 

,alone is an independent being and the creator of all things, nothing can, 
by its own power, maintain existence, but everything would, without his 
sustaining power, sink back into non-existence. Hence the totality of 
nature and created things, are dependent on God, as well for their pre- 
servation as their creation, for “by him all things consist,” or are sus- 
tained, Col. 1:17, “he upholdeth all things by the word of his power,” 
Heb. 1: 3, and “he worketh all in all.” 1 Cor. 12: 6. 

{God works with natwre by concurring or codperating, by his imme- 
diate influence, with the natural powers and actions of created things 
and beings, in so far as they do not misemploy their liberty and power. 

{God operates through nature, as a means or instrument, by which he 
dispenses his blessings or executes his judgments. 

|| God works without natwre and its ordinary laws and powers, whem 
he produces in a body an immediate effect, to the production of which, 
‘neither the body’s own natural powers, nor anything else without it, 
eould have contributed anything, as, e. g., to make a dead body alive, to 
cure instantaneously an absent sick person, &c. Effects like these are 
produced alone by Divine power, without any natural means, i. e., with- 
out the ordinary laws and powers of nature. 

2 God operates above the ordinary powers and laws of nature, when he 
produces in a body a mediate effect. In this instance, the body’s own 
natural powers, or the natural powers of the means employed, are en- 
gaged in the production of the effect; but at the same time these natu- 
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and beyond* the ordinary course and powers of nature. 
These supernatural effects are miracles, wrought by Almighty 
God, whenever and wherever he, in his infinite wisdom, sees 
fit, Ps. 115: 8. Hence the sacred writers ascribe the per- 
forming of wonders, or the working of miracles to God alone, 
Exod. 15: 11; Ps. 72: 18; Ps. 86: 10; Ps. 186: 4; 1 Cor. 
12:6, and that, as he has revealed himself, in the three dif- 
ferent persons, not only as God the Father, but also as God 
the Son, John 5: 17, 20, 21; 14:11; 20: 80, 31; Acts 
10: 38; 4: 80; 8:6; 9: 84, and God the Holy Ghost, to 
whom the working of miracles is especially ascribed, 1 Cor. 
12: 7—Il; Heb. 2: 4. 


As a being possessed of free-will, God sometimes wrought 
miracles without means, but more generally by means. Hence 


ral powers are elevated and perfected by the higher power of God, so 
that an effect is produced, far greater and much more glorious than the 
natural powers could have produced of themselves, as, e. g., water made 
sweet by casting certain wood into it, Exod. 15: 25, Naaman healed of 
leprosy by washing himself in Jordan, 2 Kings 4: 32—35, Elijan fed by 
ravens, 1 Kings 17: 4—6, Samson carrying away the gates of Gaza, and 
killing a lion, Judges 14:6; 16:3, &c. Of itself, wood cannot make 
hitter water sweet, washing cannot cure leprosy, ravens do not naturally 
feed men, and no one has strength to carry away large city gates and 
killa lion. Hence, in these cases, God supplemented the natural pow- 
ers of the means or instruments by his higher power. 


* God operates beyond the ordinary powers and laws of nature, when 
he produces in a body an effect, which is wholly beyond the natural pow- 
ers of that body, or the natural powers of the means employed, as, e. g., 
to cause iron to swim in water, 2 Kings 6; 4—7, or angels to speak, 
Num. 22: 28—30. 


+ The laws of nature, or the modes of God’s operation in nature, are 
twofold: 1.) The laws according to which the material world is uniform- 
ly controlled, and 2.) The laws of mental action, as to think, imagine, 
will, &c. When, howeyer, such operations occur in the soul as are not 
grounded in the powers of the soul, and can therefore not proceed from 
it, then such operations or effects are miracles, and belong to the king- 
dom of grace, as, a.) The ordinary operations of God, by his'grace in 
the soul, in the work of conversion, where, by means of his word, he 
enlightens the understanding, sanetifies the will and changes the heart. 
This is beyond the natural powers of the soul, and is, therefore, a super- 
natural effect, beyond the ordinary powers and laws of nature, though 
not without and contrary to the powers of the soul. It is an ordinary 
and usual effect, produced according to the method or law, not of nature, 
but of grace. In converting a soul, God employs means; the natural 
powers of the soul are not destroyed in conversion, but they are changed, 
sanctified and elevated. 06.) The extraordinary operations of God in the 
soul, consist in those peculiar graces and gifts, which he conferred on 
some individuals, as immediate revelation and inspiration on the pro- 
phets and apostles. 
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some miracles are immediate effects produced by God without 
the intervention of second causes; but most of them are me- 
diate effects, produced by God through the instrumentality 
of created things, or second causes. These second causes or 
agencies were not, of themselves, able to produce the mira- 
cles, though we may reasonably suppose they contributed 
what powers they possessed, to their production.* The second 
causes, or instruments by which God usually wrought mira- 
cles, were either, 1.) Intelligent agents, or, 2.) Mere things. 

1. The intelligent agents were, 1.) Holy Angels, e. g., 
Exod. 12:12; Ps. 78: 49; “evzl angels,” in this latter pas- 
sage, are not bad angels, but angels of plagues or suffering 
to the Egyptians, 2 Sam. 24: 16; Isa. 87: 86; Dan. 6: 22; 


* The importance of the subject, and the lucid manner in which it is 
discussed, will justify the following somewhat extended extract from that 
able work of Dr. Buchanan, Modern Atheism. Boston: pp. 260, 261 :— 
“This theory [of instrumental causes| has assumed two distinct and 
very different forms. In the first, all natural effects are ascribed to pow- 
ers inparted to created beings, and inherent in them; that is, to powers 
which are supposed to have been conferred at the era of Creation, and 
to be still sustained by God’s will in Providence, subject, however, to be 
suspended or revoked according to his pleasure. In the second, which 
resembles in some respects the doctrine of ‘occasional causes,’ all natu- 
ral effects are ascribed to powers not imparted, but impressed, not be- 
longing to the natural agent, but communicated by impulse ab extra ; 
and God’s will is represented as the only efficient cause of nature. In 
both forms of the theory, the agency of God and the instrumentality of 
natural means are, in a certain sense, acknowledged; but in the former, 
the second causes are apt to be regarded as if they were self-existent and 
independent of God; in the latter, second causes are apt to be virtually 
annulled, and all events to be regarded as the immediate effects of Divine 
volition. Both extremes are dangerous, For, on the one hand, the op- 
eration of second causes cannot be regarded as necessary and indepen- 
dent, without severing the tie which connects the created universe with 
the will of the Supreme; and, on the other hand, the operation of second 
causes cannot be excluded or denied, without virtually making God’s will 
the only efficient cause, and thereby charging directly and immediately 
on Him, not only all the physical changes which occur in nature, but al- 
so all the volitions and actions of His creatures. In order to guard 
against these opposite and dangerous extremes, we must hold the real 
existence and actual operation of ‘second causes ;’ while we are careful, 
at the same time, to show both that whatever powers belong to any cre- 
ated being, were originally conferred by God, and also that they are still 
preserved and perpetuated by Him, subject to his control, and lable to 
be suspended or revoked, according to the pleasure of His will. We 
would thus have one First, and many second causes; the former su- 
preme, the latter subordinate; really distinct, but not equally indepen- 
dent, since ‘second causes’ are, from their very nature, subject to the do- 
minion and control of that Omniscient Mind which called them into be- 
ing, and which knows how to overrule them all for the accomplishment 
of His great designs.” 
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John 5:4; Acts 12: 7—9, 2.) Holy Men, as Moses, Josh- 
ua, the Prophets, Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, &c., and the Apos- 
tles, Matt. 10: 1—8, e. g., Peter, Acts 3:6, 7; 5: 9—12, 
Stephen, Acts 6:8, Philip, Acts 8: 6—8, Paul, Acts 18: 
11; 19: 11,12; 20:10, and Barnabas, Acts 14: 3; 15: 4, 
12, the seventy disciples, 10: 17—-19, and other believers, 
who were, in the apostolic age, endowed with miraculous pow- 
ers or gifts, Mark 16: 17.* : 


*These miraculous gifts, Paul divides into two classes: 1. Kapuowara, 
dona, spiritual gifts, 1 Cor. 12:4; Rom, 12: 6, raoyos sopias, the word of 
wisdom, adyos yroews, the word of knowledge, 1 Cor. 12: 8, nisres, faith 
in a special and extraordinary degree, a miraculous and heroic faith, 
comp. 1 Cor, 12: 9, with 1 Cor. 13: 1, 2, also xpopyzeva, prophesy, iauara, 
gifts or powers of healing, and yévy yawoouy, diversities of tongues, 1 
Cor. 12: 9, 10, 28, 30. 2. “Evepynuara évepyruata Svvéuewy, miraculous 
powers or operations, 1 Cor. 12: 6,10, 28. Though these miraculous 
gifts were, in the early stage of Christianity, especially conferred on 
the apostles, Matt. 10:8; Mark 3:15; 16:20; Acts 2: 4, so that Paul 
had, in this respect, the pre-eminence over other Christians at Corinth, 
1 Cor. 14: 18; 2 Cor. 12: 12, still, besides the apostles, God appointed 
many others to aid in propagating Christianity, whom he endowed with 
diverse miraculous gifts. The Prophets were particularly endowed with 
the gift of explaining mysteries and revealing future events, Acts 11: 
27, 28; 21: 4,9, 10,11. In yank they were inferior to the apostles, be- 
cause they possessed not the gift of diversity of tongues, and were only 
wrought upon by the Holy Ghost when something was to be revealed, 
comp. Num. 11: 25; 2 Kings 3:15. The Yeachers instructed the peo- 
ple in a simple manner, and were distinguished from the apostles and 
prophets in not having received, 1.) An immediate call like the apostles 
did, who saw Jesus, and were immediately instructed by him, and ap- 
pointed to the apostolic office, and therefore taught with plenary author- 
ity, as, e. g., Paul was especially appointed to be the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, 1 Tim. 2: 7; 2 Tim. 1:11. On the contrary, these teachers were 
appointed by the apostles, as, e. g., Timothy and Titus, Acts 14: 23; 
2 Tim. 1:13; 2:14, 15, 24; 3:10, 14; 4: 2,3; 1 Tim. 4; 13—16; 5: 
21, 22; 6: 11, 12, 20, by whom, in turn, others were appointed, 2 Tim. 
1:3; 2 Tim. 2:2; Titus 1:5, 9. 2.) They did not, like the apostles, 
possess all the miraculous gifts, nor, like the prophets, such a deep 
knowledge of the Divine mysteries, and, 3.) They abode at one place, 
and did not, like the apostles, travel everywhere, preaching the Gospel, 
and exercising a general supervision over the whole church. The work- 
ers of miracles, 1 Cor. 12: 10, cast out devils, made the dead alive, re- 
moved mountains, trod on serpents and scorpions without harm, drank 
what was poisonous without injury, and, like Moses in Eeypt they could 
perform terrible things in punishment of the wicked, Next in order 
were the gifts of healing—Helps, those who waited upon the sick, &., 
1 Cor. 12: 28. Rulers or Deacons of the church, who maintained good 
order and wholesome discipline, &c., comp. Rom. 12; 7,8. After the 
permanent establishment of Christianity, these peculiar miraculous gifts 
gradually ceased, 


Or 
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2. The things which God often employed, ag means, in the 
working of miracles, are either, 1.) Codperating means, which 
contributed whatever powers belonged to them, and to these 
natural powers of second causes, was superadded the higher 
power of God, so that an effect was produced far greater and 
much more glorious than could have been produced by the 
natural powers of the means or second causes alone, as the 
warmth of the prophet’s body, 2 Kings 4: 34, the wind bring- 
ing quails innumerable, Num. 11: 31, the thunder, hail and 
firein Egypt, Exod. 9: 23, Jacob’s rods, Gen. 30: 37, and 
also Divine revelations by means of dreams, where the pow- 
ers of the imagination, according to its law, often codperated, 
Danl. 2:1, comp. v.9; Gen. 41: 1—8. Or, 2.) Means 
which could in no way contribute anything towards the pro- 
duction of the effect proposed, as the rod of Moses, Exod. 
7:20; 8: 5—18; Num. 20:11, the mantle of Elijah, 2 
Kings 2: 8, 14, the shadow of Peter, Acts 5: 15, the hand- 
kerchiefs of Paul, Acts 19: 12, also the casting of wood into 
bitter water, Exod. 15: 24, 25, the sprinkling of the ashes 
of a furnace towards heaven to produce boils and blains, 
Exod. 9: 8, 9, Elisha casting meal into a pot to render un- 
wholesome food harmless, 2 Kings 4: 40, 41, and Naaman, 
the leper, dipping himself seven times in Jordan to cure lep- 
rosy, 2 Kings 5:14. Or, 3.) Means in every way unfavor- 
able, so that, when viewed in a natural way, they were much 
more obstructive than helpful to the production of the desired 
effect, as Elijah pouring water on the wood and sacrifice at 
the very time they were to be set on fire from heaven, 1 Kings 
18: 34—38, Elisha casting salt in a spring of water to heal 
it, 2 Kings 2: 19—22, the anointing of the blind man’s eyes 
with clay, John 9: 6, and, as some suppose, the lump of figs 
laid on the boil of Hezekiah, 2 Kings 20: T, 8. 

Though we cannot, at least in this life, fully understand 
the essence or nature of a spirit, and therefore cannot defi- 
nitely determine what a finite spirit can do, or what exceeds 
its power; still, we are clearly taught by the light of Divine 
revelation, that the angels, both good, Ps. 103: 20;. 2 Kings 
19: 35, and bad, Matt. 4: 5—8; Luke 11: 21, are possess- 
ed of great natural powers, and that especially the devil, asa 
prince, who rules in the air, and is the god of this world, 
“worketh in the children of disobedience,” Eph. 2: 2; 2 Cor. 
4:4; John 8: 44. Mence Satan may perform opera mira, 
wonderful works; but these works are far from being mirac- 
ula, genuine miracles. For if it were true that Satan could 
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work real miracles, then it would follow that he could also 
make something out of nothing, raise the dead, give sight to 
persons born blind, &c.; but works like these exceed his pow- 
er, John 10:21. And as, on the one hand, the good angels 
do nothing without the will and command of God, Ps. 103: 
20; so, on the other hand, the power of evil spirits is re- 
strained, and’ they can do nothing without the permission of 
God, Exod. 8: 18; Job 1:12; 2:6; Matt. 8:31, 32; Rev. 
9:14, Within this limited sphere, by the exercise of his 
natural powers, Satan does however many things, either,— 
1.) Immediately, as when he “smote Job with sore boils,” 
Job 2: 7, troubled king Saul, 1 Sam. 16: 14, bound a daugh- 
ter of Abraham for eighteen years, Luke 13: 11—16, and 
worked especially in those whom he possessed, or, 2.) By 
means or agents, according to the general dominion he has 
over all the unconverted, and especially those who stand in 
close communion with eyil spirits, as sorcerers, Exod. 7: 11, 
22; 1 Sam. 28: 7 seq.; Acts 8: 9—11; 18:7, 8, false pro- 
phets, 1 Kings 22: 22, 23; Deut. 13:1, 2; Matt. 7:22; 
24: 24, and other wicked persons, comp. Job 1: 15, 17, with 
v. 12, by means of living animals, Gen. 3:1; Matt. 8: 32, 
and also by inanimate things, Job 1: 16, 19, comp. v. 12. 


V. Reaprry or Mrracrzs. 


The reality and credibility of miracles cannot be question- 
ed by those who believe that there is a God, and that he is 
almighty, and doeth whatsoever seemeth good in his sight, 
We notice some popular objections, that have at different 
times been urged against miracles, and that might possibly 
lead the unwary astray. These objections we will state and 
answer briefly. 

OxnsEcTION 1. Who can be assured that that ts true which 
the Bible says respecting miracles ? 

Repty. 1. The existence of God, whose prerogative it is 
to work miracles, and the authenticity of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and the truth of the Christian religion founded on them, 
have been proved to the satisfaction of reasonable men. 2.) 
The-authenticity or truth of the Old Testament is founded 
mainly on the writings of Moses, as the source of Divine 
doctrines and true religion. But that Moses was the oldest, 
and therefore a writer of truth (for none wrote that early, 
and therefore none can at least contradict Moses), and not a 
deceiver, as infidels say, can, among other evidences, be 
proved by the fact, «.) That the history which Moses wrote, 
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and the religion which he revived, were, at the time, well 
known facts, which the children of Israel had received from 
their ancestors as indubitable. And there can be no doubt 
that, in the days of Moses, some of the elders still lived, who 
had seen Joseph ; Joseph saw his grandfather, Isaac; Isaac 
was born fifty years before the death of Shem; Shem was 
born nearly one hundred years before the death of _Methuse- 
lah; and Methuselah was born more than thirty years before 
the death of Adam. Thus, in the days of Moses, the histo- 
ry of the creation could be known, being removed only five 
or six generations from Adam. g.) That Moses performed 
his miracles in the presence of the whole nation of the Isracl- 
ites, and had they detected any fraud on the part of Moses, 
they would doubtless have exposed it; for, on other grounds, 
they often murmured against him, but of practicing deception 
they could not, and never did, accuse him. y.) That even 
heathen writers approve the history of Moses, and make 
mention of the miracles he wrought, vide Hused. Lib. 9 ; 
praeparat. evang. c. 8; also Pliny, Justin and Apulejus. 
3. The authenticity of the New Testament is based chiefly 
on the history of the Evangelists, and is proved by the fact, 
a.) That the history of Jesus, and the miracles he wrought, 
were so well known, that both Jewish and heathen historians* 
concurred with the Christian writers, in testifying to the real- 
ity of them. And the Turks, in their Koran, believe not 
only that Christ» really wrought miracles, but ascribe also to 
him, most of those which their false prophet, Mohammed, 
gathered from unreliable traditions or apocryphal books. The 
Jews also admit that Jesus of Nazareth performed the mira- 
cles which Christians ascribe to him. And, 0.) in the ac- 
counts of miracles, and especially of those wrought by Jesus, 
not a single circumstance is mentioned, that does not bear the 
impress of truth. 

OpsECcTION 2. Who can tell but all that the Buble says 
about miracles, took place in conformity to the established 
laws of nature? Spinoza and his followers suppose that 
what are in Scripture called miracles, were only uncommon 
effects produced by the latent powers of nature, and that, be- 
cause no one knows all the powers of nature, nor can explain 
such uncommon effects, they were by the vulgar regarded as 
supernatural. 


* Josephus Antiq. B. 18, c.3; Celsus, Porphyry, Hierocles, and Julian; 
Tertull. Apolog. c. 5 and 18; Origen contra Cels. L. 2. ¢. 48. 
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Reerty. i. If miracles were mere natural effects, or the 
product of the latent powers of nature, the apostles would 
not ascribe them to the Holy Ghost as their efficient cause, 
1 Cor. 12: 1, 7; 14: 12; Heb. 2: 4, comp. John 7: 39; Acts 
19: 11; 2: 22; 3: 12—16; 4: 80; 4: 3, 8—15; Mark 16: 
20; Rom. 15: 18, 19. 2. The supposition that every thing’ 
takes place absolutely and necessarily according to the un- 
changeable laws of nature, and that God cannot possibly do 
anything above and beyond nature, without acting against 
himself, rests upon the false and dangerous ground that God 
and nature are one and the same; but this cannot be proved ; 
en the contrary, God, the author of nature and nature itself, 
are as different as creator and creature, or the maker and the 
thing made. God is supreme, nature is subordinate; God is 
independent, nature is dependent on him, and controlled by 
him. 3. To appeal to so-called latent powers of nature, is 
such an asylum ignorantiae, that no wise man can retreat 
to it with honor. 4. Though we cannot know the extent of 
all the powers of second causes, or of the totality of nature, 
still we know the general qualities or properties of innumer- 
able natural things, and from these properties we are forced 
to infer what effects are above nature, and can therefore not 
proceed from its powers, Thus, the eye-witnesses of the 
miracles, perceived by all their senses, and were convinced 
in their understandings, that those supernatural effects which 
they beheld, could not have been produceds by any natural 
or second cause, but must have been brought about by the 
direct Divine interposition. Hence, while we must not, on 
the one hand, consider every strange or unusual effect a mir- 
acle, we must not, on the other hand, hold actual miracles to 
be mere natural occurrences. And, besides, itis much easier 
to conceive that the Creator, whose power is unlimited, should 
perform miracles, than that dependent second causes should, 
by a latent power, produce such wonderful effects. On merely 
natural principles, the Biblical miracles cannot be explained. 
5. As God made heaven and earth, and all things therein, 
out of nothing, as faith, not reason, teaches us to understand, 
Heb. 11: 3, so he wrought also many miracles without the 
codperation of second causes, and by so doing he has clearly 
demonstrated, 1.) That he is not restricted to the use of 
means, and, 2.) That we should not cling to means, nor de- 
spair for want of them. Thus, e. g., Moses, Elijah and 
Christ subsisted forty days and nights without eating or 
drinking anything; the Israelites passed through the Red 
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Sea on dry ground, and for forty years in the wilderness they 
had no need of sowing, harvesting, digging wells, &c., for 
God fed them directly with manna, ‘and furnished them with 
water from the rock. 6. It is true, God did more generally 
employ second causes or means in the working of miracles, 
but this he did, not because he needed them, or because the 
finite and natural powers of the means could, of themselves, 
produce a miracle or aid him, but because he intended, by 
their use, to show that he was the God of nature, and also to 
set forth so much the more strongly and strikingly, the ex- 
cellency and glory of the miracle, and to awaken, in the be- 
holders, deep reflection, provoke them to acknowledge that 
it is the finger of God, and cause them to peo after the 
Lord and find him.” Acts 17: 27. 

OBJECTION 8. Who knows but some secret acts were em- 
ployed, or magic was resorted to in the production of mira- 
eles? Such objections were blasphemously urged by the 
Jews, in the days of Christ. They charged him.with work- 
ing his miracles by the aid of Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils, Matt. 12; 24—27. And the modern Jews generally 
unite with their Rabbies, in the Talmud, and allege that Je- 
sus of Nazareth wrought his miracles by means of the Shem- 
hamphorasch, or the ineffable name of Jehovah, which, they 
pretend, he secretly stole out of the temple.* 

Reprty. 1. If no one can produce such secret arts, or 
show why they are not now in existence, then nothing is 
proved against miracles. 2. If Moses and Christ wrought 
their miracles by the secret powers of material instruments, 
they must have carried those instruments constantly about 
with them, and the people must have seen them make use of 
them. The Egyptian magicians withstood Moses with alk 
their powers, and the enemies of Jesus watched him closely 
and constantly, and yet, amid such a great number and vari- 
ety of miracles, they could not discover a single instance of 
deception. Judas, one of Christ’s twelve disciples, was for 
years with his Lord and Master, saw him work his miracles, 
and was admitted to his private instructions, and afterwards 


* Quod Christus per hoc nomen quoque miracula sua ediderit, proha- 
yit ante multos annos Purchetus. Hjus tamen fabulae illustrandae causa, 
hoe addo, quod apud Talmudicos reperi. Ut Christus in ea historia re- 
fertur deseriptum Shemhamporasch, (id est, nomen expositum, quod est 
ipsum nomen 77 ») inclusisse indiscissam ‘cutem pedis, et ex temple 
eduxisse, ut sic per ejus vim miracula postmodum ediderit—Buatorf- 
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betrayed him. Now if Judas had known of any secret arts 
by which Christ wrought miracles, who can doubt that he 
would have betrayed such secret arts with his Master, if he 
had known of any? 8. It is true that the heathen were of- 
ten beguiled by the magic arts of Satan; but when we con- 
sider that the miracles of Moses, the prophets, of Christ and 
the apostles, were never wrought without gracious and blessed 
effects, and with a view to the promotion of the honor of 
God’s name and the extension of his kingdom, and, on the 
contrary, to the subversion and destruction of Satan’s king- 
dom, and the conviction of men’s consciences, we will readily 
discover that these latter wonders could not have been the 
work.of Satan, and were not wrought by his aid, for other- 
wise he would have worked against himself, as Christ teaches, 
Luke 11: 17, 18. 

Oxsnotion 4. Christ could not work miracles when re- 
quested to do so, as, e. g., Matt. 12: 38, 89; 16: 1—4; 26: 
41, and when a certain effect was produced he would keep it 
a secret, as ¢. g., Matt. 8: 4, &e. 

Repiy. 1. Faith was required in those for whom miracles 
were to be performed, Matt.9: 28; Mark 9: 22-24; Acts 
6: 8, or, at least, a susceptibility to receive impressions from 
miracles was necessary. But the Scribes and Pharisees to- 
tally rejected and disbelieved Christ, and had already decided 
not to be convinced, and hence they would not have recog- 
nized a miracle, as such, though wrought before their very 
eyes; and, besides, crafty and malicious as their request was, 
there was in their hearts no point of contact left for religious 
faith to spring up, Mark 38: 2, 6. The soil of their hearts 
was unsusceptible. Hence Christrefused to gratify their hu- 
mor, or to display his wonder-working power for those whose 
perverted minds could not be roused to repentance. He also 
saw that if he were to work miracles as they demanded, they 
would not believe and be converted, but would ascribe them 
to Satan, or seek some other explanation, Mark 2: 7. 2. 
Christ would not unnecessarily rouse the enmity of the Jews, 
Matt. 12: 13, 14, nor unnecessarily provoke a desire for mir= 
acles. Hence, in a few cases, and under certain circumstances, 
he forbade the miracle to be made known at the time it was 
wrought. But as the time of his crucifixion drew near, he 
wrought miracles in the very temple, and in the presence of 
his veriest enemies. Then his hour had come. 

Oxsuction 5. By the working of miracles, the worship of 
the true God was not secured, as, e. g., the children of Israel 
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worshipped the golden calf, notwithstanding the many signs 
and wonders they had witnessed in Egypt, and hence mira- 
cles are useless. 

Rupiy. The children of Israel were sufficiently convinced 
of the power and glory of God, by the miracles which Moses 
wrought-in Egypt. They worshipped the golden calf under 
the impression that they could, in this image, honor the true 
God, who had revealed himself so gloriously by his miracles. 
This act of idolatry proves, therefore, that they recognized 
the true God, and felt themselves under obligation to worship 
him; but it proves also that they had erroneous views of his 
character, Exod. 32: 4—6. 

Ossection 6. Miracles are contrary to expertence. This 
objection was advanced by Hume, and the substance of it 
may be stated thus: A miracle is a violation of the laws of 
nature; the laws of nature are known and established only by 
experience; and as we can derive testimony on any point 
whatever, only from experience, there can be no proof in fa- 
vor of a miracle. 

Repiy. 1. If testimony be derived only from experience, 
then the eredulity of mankind would increase as they advance 
in years, or in other words, as they increase in experience, 
which is directly contrary to fact. 2. Upon this principle, 
we can never be furnished with evidence sufficient to induce 
belief in any event that has not come within our own obser- 
vation. ‘With a view to free himself from this apparent ab- 
surdity, Mr. Hume attempted to justify the king of Siam as 
acting a rational and philosophical part, in refusing to believe, 
because it was contrary to his experience, that water would 
ever congeal. But we may easily see that the same principle 
would lead us to refuse assent to any new discovery whatever. 
In fact, we see not how, upon this principle, we can be justi- 
fied in believing anything, however common. As there must 
be a first time to every occurrence, when it comes within our 
‘ notice, so for that time, it must not obtain our belief, because 
it is not in accordance with our experience, and for that same 
reason, it must be precluded from all further trial, and of 
course, every door to improvement will be closed forever.” — 


Dr. Hopkins. 
VI. Destan or Mrractezs. 


God is an independent being possessed of infinite wisdom, 
“the only wise God,” 1 Tim. 2: 17, and has his wise designs 
and reasons, why he does at times deviate from the established 
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order of nature, and work miracles, or produce supernatural 
effects. 

While we cannot, with our limited capacities, find out, by 
searching, the unsearchable purposes and designs of God; 
still, guided by the light of Divine revelation, we can easily 
perceive that God, who “in time past revealed himself to the 
fathers and prophets at sundry times and in divers manners,” 
designed by miracles to secure and maintain among men the 
honor and glory of his name, 

1. The chief design which God had in working miracles, 
was to demonstrate, 1.) That he is the only true God, Exod. 
7:17; 10:2; 1 Kings 18: 24, 36—39, “the Lord in the 
midst of the earth,’ Exod. 8: 22, and ‘that there is none like 
him in all the earth,” Exod. 9: 14; 2 Kings5: 15. 2.) That 
his servants were divinely called and commissioned, Num. 
16: 28; 1 Kings17; 24; 18:36; Jer. 27:18. 3.) That 
he might in this way awaken unbelievers, and thus prepare 
their minds for the reception of the true Divine word, John 
4:48. And, 4.) That the religion of the Bible is true, be- 
ing confirmed and ratified before men by the visible and super- 
natural signature of God, Matt. 10: 7,8; Mark 16: 20; 
Acts 4: 29, 30; 8:6, 13; 14: 3; Rom. 15: 19; Heb. 2: 4. 

2. The principal design Christ had in working his miracles 
was, 1.) To promote and extend God’s honor and_ glor 
among men, Matt. 9: 8; 15: 31; Mark 2:12; Luke 5: 26; 
18: 43; 19: 37; John 11:40; Acts 4:21. 2.) To prove 
that he himself was the true God, John 2: 11; 5: 7; 17: 11; 
9: 82, 33; 10: 836—88; 14:10; 20:31; Acts 10: 38. 
3.) To prove more especially that he was the true Messiah 
and Savior of the world, Isa. 35: 4,5; Matt. 11: 4, 6; 
Luke 7: 16; John 4: 42; 5: 36; 6: 14, and consequently 
that his doctrines were Divine truth, John 1: 50; 2: 11, 23; 
3:2; hence also the people belieyed so much the more read- 
ily in him, John 20: 81; 11: 45; 12: 11; Rom, 15: 18, 19. 
. It was foretold by the prophets, Isa, 35: 4, 5, that Christ 
would work miracles, and that they were necessary signs of 
the Messianic calling. Hence, if Christ had wrought no mir- 
acles, his cotemporaries could not have believed in him as the 
promised Messiah. Besides these designs for which Christ 
wrought miracles, we may add, 1.) That they were also of a 
redemptive character, and designed to counteract the blight- 
ing effects of the fall of Adam, ‘Thus, to heal the sick, raise 
the dead, and cleanse the leprous, was to restore these per- 
sons to that state which they were originally designed to he 
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in. ‘To feed thousands with a few loaves of bread, was an 
intimation of the removal of the curse of barrenness which 
fell on the earth with Adam’s fall. Miracles were signs and 
pledges of redemption, not only to the persons immediately 
wrought upon, but to all others in all coming time, so that 
they might be encouraged to believe'in Jesus as their Savior. 
2. Miracles wrought by Jesus were also designed to convey 
instruction symbolically, to raise man, by the outward effect, 
to an apprehension of things spiritual, and to afford him a 
basis upon which his faith might build. 

Miracles were never wrought without some good reason, 
and though we may not always see the reasons, we may, 
nevertheless, be assured that God, in his infinite wisdom, saw 
their necessity. Some have maintained that God would not 
work a miracle when he could secure his end without one. 

-But as God is a free agent, and can do whatsoever he pleases, 
andis infinite in wisdom, we are unable to say what he may 
see to be best. Hence we find many instances where: he ac- 
complished his purposes by miracles, whilst to us it may seem 
that he could have secured the same end according to nature, 
and without miracles. Thus, the Israelites in the wilderness, 
we might suppose, could have obtained food and raiment in an 
ordinary way, by tilling the ground, raising flocks, &.; in- 
stead of causing water to gush out from a rock, God might 
haye led them to running streams, Gen. 21: 19; Exod. 2: 16; 
15: 17, or, they could have sunk wells, as the Patriarchs did, 
Gen. 26: 18—22. When wine was wanting at Cana, instead 
of Christ supplying it miraculously, the guests might have 
secured some in the ordinary way, or, as Christ showed Peter 
where he could get tribute-money, so he might have shown 
the guests where to get some, in order to buy wine with it. 
But in these, and in many other instances, it seemed best to 
infinite wisdom to work miracles. And we are here taught 
that whilst God has restricted us to the use of means, he 
himself is not restricted to them. 

As miracles were wrought in attestation and confirmation 
of the Divine doctrines which Moses and the prophets, Christ 
and the apostles, taught, and as we have, in addition, many 
prophecies fulfilled, the design of miracles is attaimed, and 
we would betray great unbelief, if we were, at this time, to 
demand miracles, see Luke 16; 29—381; and we may easily 
determine the character of the pretended miracles of papists 
and other errorists. Still, as the working of miracles is 
God's peculiar prerogative, we cannot say, positively, what 
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he may not do; and in fact, when we carefully observe God’s 
wonderful dealings in his special providence, we must acknow- 
ledge that he still leads his children in a wonderful way. 


VII. Crrrerta or Mirnactes. 


The miracles narrated in the Scriptures have certain crite- 
ria or marks, as evidences of the Divine interposition; and 
every occurrence or event, however unusual or strange it may 
be, that does not bear these evidences, cannot be received as 
amiracle. The number of criteria as evidences of genuine 
miracles, has been variously stated. ‘The most important eri- 
teria are the following: 

1. To bea real miracle, an occurrence must, in the very 
nature of the case, be unusual and beyond the powers of na- 
ture or second causes, Matt. 9: 33; Mark 2: 12; Luke 5: 
26; John 9: 82; 10: 21, though it cannot be contrary to 
nature and God’s word, but must rather tend to supplement, 
confirm or illustrate the truths found in both. 

1. No occurrence can be received as a miracle, so long as 
it can be explained in a natural way, or, as long as second 
causes alone are adequate to its production. 2.) No oceur- 
rence can be proved to be contrary to nature, for the obvious 
reason, that no one knows all the powers of nature; and as 
nature or second causes, as well as miracles, are the work of 
God, we cannot suppose that he would oppose the one to the 
other, according to the approved canon: Contra naturam 
Deus nihil agit, i. e., God does nothing contrary to nature. 
8.) To be a real miracle, an event can in no way be contrary 
to any truths in God’s word, for God cannot contradict him- 
self; but on the contrary, it ought to confirm and illustrate 
the doctrines contained in the Scriptures. 

2. The person or persons by whom miracles are wrought, 
must be noted for their honesty, their piety and fear of God, 
and thus be morally incapable of fraud, intrigue or deception. 

After Moses had, beforehand, announced what miracles he 
would work, and the Egyptian magicians had time to prepare 
themselves, they could with their enchantments déztate the 
first two miracles he wrought, but as they could either not 
obtain lice or mosquito-gnats, or could not confine them for 
use when they had them, their enchantments were at an end, 
and they confessed already in the third plague, that Moses 
wrought his wonders by “the finger of God.” They could 
carry their deception no further. In like manner, Simon, 
the sorcerer, betrayed his dishonesty most signally by his 
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pride and avarice, Acts 8: 9—22. It is true, the devil and 
his emissaries may very artfully disguise their true character, 
and come as angels of light; still, if the tendency of their 
doctrines and the design of their lying wonders are carefully 
scrutinized, it will be easy to detect their villainy. The 
character of a tree may be known by the fruit it bears, as 
Christ teaches, Matt.7: 15,16; 1John 4:1. And even if 
we admit that some wicked persons were endowed with mirac- 
ulous gifts, as it appears from Matt. 7: 22, 23, and the case 
of Judas Iscariot, Matt. 10: 1—8, that some were; still no- 
thing is gained, for God never permitted such persons to use 
those gifts in confirmation of their errors or any false doc- 
trines, or allowed them to abuse or misuse them; and if the 
had attempted to do so, there can be no doubt but God would 
have instantly withdrawn those gifts from them. 

*3. A miracle must be wrought, notin a corner and in the 
absence of eye-witnesses, nor in the presence of only a few 
eredulous and interested persons, but openly and before num- 
bers of intelligent and honest persons, yea, and before the 
veriest enemies, all of whom must have their eyes and atten- 
tion directed to the miracle while it is wrought. 

Thus Moses and the prophets, Christ and the apostles, 
wrought their miracles openly and publicly, in the presence 
of hundreds and thousands of spectators, yea, before their 
bitterest enemies and opposers, Exod 8: 19; Deut. 11: 7; 
29: 2,3, comp. Josh. 10: 12; Matt. 9:8; 11:4; 12: 24; 
Luke 11: 15—17; John 18: 20; 2:9,10; 8:2; Acts 2: 
db—12; 4:16; 6: 7—10; 9:42. Butthe pretended mira- 
cles of false prophets and the Papists, are wrought in secret, 
not before a large number of. intelligent and disinterested 
persons, and therefore are to be wholly rejected as tricks of 
wicked men, or devices of the devil. - 

4, The design of true miracles is, not to excite admiration 
or wonder, to serve for merriment or sport, or to confirm error 
or substantiate a false religion, but to promdte God’s honor 
among men, to attest the Divine mission of God’s servants, 
to convince men of the truth of the religion they are sent to 
establish, and to confer blessings on men, and, as a conse- 
quence, to subvert the kingdom of the devil, to reprove all 
lies and error, all superstition and idolatry. 

Eyery miracle must be worthy of its author; and such as 
are wrought on trivial occasions, or for trivial purposes, may 
be set down as mere tricks, designed only to flatter power or 
Sustain superstition, or promote erroneous doctrines. This 
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is the object of the most noted popish miracles, and hence 
they may properly be denominated lying wonders. 

5. Miracles should be palpable to the senses, so that a cor- 
rect judgment may be preneunced respecting them. They 
must be within the reach of the closest investigator, and 
wrought on objects with which we are intimately acquainted, 
as to exclude all possible collusion. 

6. To remove all doubt as to its supernatural character, a 
miracle should be wrought instantaneously, so that no time may 
be left for the practice of imposition, as the magicians of 
Egypt did, nor fer the misemployment of the slow process of 
nature. 

The only instances, where miracles were wrought gradually, 
are the three found in Mark 7: 32, 87; 8: 28, 26; John 
9:17. These were peculiar cases, two were blind and one 
was deaf and had an impediment of speech, and they seem 
te have required peculiar treatment. Christ annointed the 
eyes of the blind man and touched the tongue of the dumb 
and deaf man, and by so arousing their senses by an-external 
sign, he intended to excite their faith in him, to feel their de- 
pendence on him, and to seek help from him. 

7. Miracles should be connected with some important event 
or subject of introduction. Thus, the delivery of the Israelites 
from Egypt, the giving of the law, &c., the birth of Christ 
and his life and death, Xc., the founding of the church on the 
day of Pentecost, &., were events with which miracles were 
connected. 

For some additional criteria and their illustration, as- well 
as for general information on the subject of miracles, we refer 
the reader to Horn’s Introduction, Xe. 

Nearly seven centuries before, Isaiah foretold that Christ 
should be distinguished for the working of miracles and min- 
utely specified some of the miracles he should perform, Isa. 
29:18, 19; 35: 4,6; 61:1. According to these prophe- 
cies, miracles were essentially necessary as proofs of the Mes- 
sianic calling, and John the Baptist as well as the Jews gene- 
rally expected that Christ would work -miracles. Hence, in 
answer to the inquiries of the disciples of John the Baptist, 
Christ directs them to his miracles, as proof that he was the 
promised Messiah, and thus removed all suspicion of any de- 
sign to impose on the understandings of men, to sway them 
by the power of novelty, or to surprise them by a species of 
proof of which they had never before heard, Matt. 11: 3, 5; 
Mark 7: 37. As the miracles of Christ corresponded exactly 
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with the prophecies going before, the Jewish people could 
know for certain that he was “‘that great prophet that should 
come into the world,” Luke 7: 16; John 8:2; 6:14; 
Comp. Deut. 18: 15, 18. 

In the miracles of Christ, as contrasted with those of Mo- 
ses, the prophets and apostles, we notice some peculiarities, 
which challenge our attention. 

1. Christ wrought his miracles directly by his own power, 
and this, by the way, is an important evidence of his deity. 
His language is: “J will, be thou clean;” “J say unto thee, 
arise,’ &c. On the contrary, Moses and the prophets wrought 
their miracles by the delegated power of the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, Exod. 4: 4, and the apostles did theirs 
in the name of Jesus, as, ‘‘In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, 
rise up and walk;”’ “‘Eneas, Jesus Christ maketh thee whole,” 
We:—Acts 3: 12,16; 9: 34; 138: 11; 16:18; 19: 11, 12. 
2. In Christ the power of working miracles was permanent 
and unbroken, and whenever he would he could exercise it, 
because he was God-man. But as this power was merely 
communicated to Moses and the apostles, whenever infinite 
Wisdom saw necessary, so the exercise of it by them was 
temporary. 38. In about three years and a half, Christ alone 
wrought more miracles than Moses and all the prophets and 
apostles did. Great muititudes flocked to him, and he cured 
them of various diseases; thousands he fed witha few loaves 
of bread, Matt. 8: 16; Mark 6: 44, 56; Luke 7:21. And 
these miracles he performed not only on men, but on various’ 
objects, as, on water, Matt. 14: 2430, wind, Matt. 8: 25— 
26, trees, Matt. 21: 19, fish, Luke 5: 4—6, the dead and 
living, in heaven and on earth, and under various circum 
stances, John 20: 30, 31; 21: 25. 4. Christ manifested his 
surpassing benevolence in all the miracles he wrought. He 
never inflicted punishment, or made any one suffer by his mir- 
acles. When the disciples would have fire come down from 
heaven upon the wicked, he rebuked them, Luke 9: 54—56. 
Moses in Egypt and in the wilderness, under God, inflicted 
sore punishment by miracles; so did the prophets; and so 
did the apostles often, e. g., the death of Ananias and Sap- 
phira, Elymas smitten with blindness, &c. But Christ healed 
the sick, cured the lame, made the maimed _ whole, gave sight 
to the blind and hearing to the deaf, made the dumb speak, 
raised the dead, preached the Gospel to the poor, and went 
about doing good. Christ wrought no miracles for his own 
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hencfit or comfort. When others had no wine to drink, then 
he turned water into wine, John 2: 3—10; but when he was 
athirst, then he requested a Samaritan woman to give him 
water to drink, John 4: 6, 7; when others were hungry, then 
he fed them miraculously ; but when he was hungry, then he 
cursed the fig-tree, when he could have made it yield fruit 
immediately, Matt. 21: 19; Mark 11: 12—14. 5. The Lord 
Jesus displayed his infinite wisdom in commencing his mira- 
cles by furnishing nourishment for the body, John 2: 1—10. 
Thus, faith in him was aroused. Afterwards, therefore, he 
manifested his power in healing the sick, and, finally, in rais- 
ing the dead. Sometimes he wrought one miracle as a pre- 
lude to another and much more glorious one, as, e. g., the 
healing of the centurion’s servant was followed, on the next 
day, by the raising of the widow’s only son, at Nain, Luke 
7: 2,15; the healing of the woman ‘‘which had an issue of 
blood twelve years,” was followed by the raising of Jairus’ 
little daughter from the dead, Mark 5: 22—43. 6. By all 
his miracles Christ conferred great blessings on soul and body. 
He fed the hungry, healed the sick, raised the dead, &c., and 
as for the soul, he called unbelievers to repentance, or pre- 
pared them for the exercise of a living faith. 

OxsEcTION. By his miracles, Christ destroyed the swine 
of the Gergesenes, and withered the fig-tree im the way, 
Matt. 8: 28—32; 21: 19. 

Repiy. 1.) The devils requested, and Christ permitted 
them, to go into the swine; they drove the swine into the 
sea, and therefore were responsible for their destruction. 2.) 
The fig-tree stood in the way, probably in the public road, 
and therefore belonged to no one, and by its destruction no 
one was injured. 

All these peculiarities in the miracles of Christ, when 
viewed in connection, tend powerfully to convince the mind 
of his Divine mission, and the truth of his doctrines. For 
when we consider that no mere human or finite being could 
have wrought miracles so numerous, great and various, “‘ex- 
cept God be with him,” John 3: 2, and that it is impossible 
to conceive, and still less to believe that a righteous, holy and 
good God would, with his constant and almighty power, aid 
the vilest impostor (for Jesus must have been such, if he was 
not the true Messiah, as he claimed to be) in deceiving so 
many, many precious souls. On the contrary, we know that 
God did, many hundred years before, by the holy prophets, 
indicate and pronounce miracles to be a certain sign or erite- 
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rion by which the true Messiah should be known. Besides, 
no impartial, unprejudiced mind, can possibly regard these 
miracles otherwise than as infallible credentials of the Divine 
mission of Jesus, and his Messianic mediatorial office, especi- 
ally as all other evidences harmonize with that of miracles to 
prove this true, and consequently we must receive all that he 
taught concerning his person and the way of salvation, as in- 
fallible, Divine truth. 

The miracles of the Old Testament, as contrasted with 
those of the New, and especially those se esus Christ, exhi- 
bit some interesting peculiarities. 1. It seems the Old Tes- 
tament miracles were wrought, generally, with more difficulty 
than those of the New, not because God was less. powerful, 
but because the Old ‘Testament dispensation was less glorious, 
and the bestowal of miraculous power less copious. Thus, in 
the healing of leprosy, Moses wrestles and pleads with God 
for Miriam, and says, ‘Heal her now, O God, I beseech thee,” 
Num. 12: 18; Christ merely touches the leper and says, “I 
will, be thou clean,” Matt. 8:3. The prophet ‘besought the 
Lord” and entreated God to restore the withered hand of 
king Jeroboam, 1 Kings 13: 1—6; but to the man with the 
withered hand, Jesus simply said, “Stretch forth thine hand, 
and it was restor ed whole,” Matt. 12:12. ‘To restore to life 
the son of the widow at Zarephath, Elijah prays long, and 
stretches himself three times upon the child before its life re- 
turns, 1 Kings 17: 19—22; Jesus cries, “Lazarus, come 
forth,’ John 11: 43. So Elisha also labors long and hard to 
bring back the life of the Shunammite’s child, 2 Kings 4: 
82—85; Christ said to Jairus’ daughter, “Damsel, arise,” 
Mark 5: 41. Elijah sent his servant seven times before the 
heaven was black with clouds and wind and rain, 1 Kings 
18: 45; on the contrary, Christ hushed the wind and waves 
with a word, Matt. 8:26. 2. The miracles of the Old Tes- 
tament seem to have been in closer contact with external na- 
ture than those of the New. They were generally more start- 
ling and terrific, massive and portentous, corresponding with 
the “fiery law,” Deut. 33: 2, and severity of the old dispen- 
sation. There was thunder and lightning, the sweeping 
storm and sounding trumpet, fire and hail, the rending earth- 
quake and smoking mountain, On the contrary, in the mir- 
acles of the New Testament, we hear the “still small voice.”’ 
They related more to man’s soul than his body, and gave ev- 
idence of a new, nobler, and more glorious dispensation. 
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It may also be observed, that miracles usually mark and 
cluster around each great epoch or crisis in the progress of 
the history of the church of God. Thus, in the establish- 
ment of the Jewish economy, miracles were wrought by Mo- 
ses and Joshua, because it was the beginning of a new epoch. 
And in the days of Elijah and Elisha, when the church was 
reclaimed from her backslidings, miracles were wrought. So 
also during the captivity at Babylon. And when God was 
manifested in the flesh, an event so great and remarkable, 
and the commencement of a new epoch, it might be expected 
that such an occurrence would be marked by great and glori- 
ous displays of miraculous powers. And so it was. At such 
times infinite Wisdom saw it necessary to bestow miraculous 
gifts in a large measure. And miracles might at each crisis 
be expected; but itis not to be expected that miracles should 
be wrought when no such necessity exists for them. 


VIII. Drrrerent KINDS oF MIRActEs. 


Not every thing that is strange, wonderful or unusual, is a 
miracle. We must, therefore, carefully distinguish real mir- 
acles from fictitious ones, God alone is the author of the 
former; but the latter are mysterious effects produced by the 
natural power of the devil, and are therefore not real mira- 
cles. For although they are called ojueca xot vépara, signs and. 
wonders, Matt. 24: 24; Rev. 13: 13, still, they are only 
lying signs and wonders, 2 Thess. 2: 9, because they origi- 
nally proceed from the father of lies, John 8: 44, and are 
designed only to deceive men, and seduce them to embrace 
false doctrines, Deut. 13: 1—3. 

There are four kinds of fictétéous miracles. 1. Such as are 
evidently false. These are very common among the heathen, 
ancient (vide Lactantius, L. 2, c. 16, comp. Tertullian, Apo- 
log. c. 22, 23,) and modern, the Mohammedans, Greeks and 
Roman Catholics. 2. Such as are wrought by sleight of 
hand or dexterity. These are artful tricks practiced by jug- 
glers, rope-dancers, and also by the heathen, Mohammedans 
and Roman Catholic priests. 8. Such as are produced by 
Satanic illusion and fraud, e. g., conjuration, the calling up 
of spirits or the souls of deceased persons (1 Sam. 28: T-16) 
by various magic arts, signs, ceremonies, and the muttering 
of strange words. To this class belong the wonders per- 
formed by the Egyptian magicians with their enchantments, 
and especially the change of their rods into serpents, which 
were not real miracles, but dclusive arts of the devil produced 
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in opposition to Moses and the true religion. And also what 
is at present known as table-turning, table-dancing, and com- 
munication with the souls of deceased persons. All these 
things the devil originates. 4. Such as are produced by an 
injurious abuse of the powers of nature and natural mysteries. 
In this way strange effects are produced, not only by the 
devil, who is, as we may well suppose, an extensively experi- 
enced and practiced naturalist, and thoroughly understands 
the hidden attributes and powers of natural things and their 
application, but also by his emissaries, who often perform 
wonderful things. The effects thus produced are not mira- 
cles, because they are founded on and proceed from the pow- 
ers of nature or second causes. 

The veal miracles may, in general, be divided into two 
classes, namely, into genuine and spurious. The genuine 
miracles are operations of almighty God without, above and 
beyond the ordinary powers and laws of nature or second 
causes. The spurious miracles are operations of almighty 
God in, with and through the ordinary powers and laws of 
nature or second causes. 

1. The genuine miracles may be divided into common and 
uncommon. Common miracles are operations of God inand 
upon the human soul in the kingdom of grace—operations 
occurring ordinarily and constantly, though they are super- 
natural, because they exceed the ordinary powers of the un- 
derstanding and will, as, conversion, justification, union with 
God, sanctification, &¢. Uncommon miracles are operations 
of God in the kingdom of his omnipotence, and do not occur 
constantly, but seldom, and in an extraordinary manner, ei- 
ther for the relief, benefit and good of the pious,-or the ter- 
ror, punishment or destruction of the wicked. 

2. The spurious miracles are not proper miracles, but mys- 
teries of nature. Of these, some are mysteries to all, others 
are mysteries only to some. Thus, conception and gestation 
(Ps. 139: 13—16,) are mysteries to all, and so is the mode 
of the formation of every animal and plant, &c., as the most 
skilled naturalist must acknowledge. Ingenious inventions, 
chemical changes and combinations, &c., are mysteries to the 
vulgar generally, 


JX. CnassivricATIon oF MIRACLES. 


In classifying the various miracles mentioned in the sacred 
Scriptures, we may view them with respect to their cause, or 
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to the objects on which they were wrought, or the manner in 
which they were produced. 

1. With respect to their producing cause, miracles are, 1.) 
Immediate effects: produced by God himself, without the use 
of second causes, or, they are, 2.) Mediate effects produced 
PY, God through second causes as means. 

. With respect to the objects, on which ge were 
anny they may be classified into different kinds. 1.) Such 
as were wrousht in heaven, Isa. 7: 11; Danl. 6:27; Joel 
2:30; Acts. 2: 19, or inthe earth, 2.) Such as were wrought 
on men, as the sick, blind, lame, deaf and dumb, the possess- 
ed, and the dead, &c., or on irrational animals, as Balaam’s 
ass, Num. 22: 28; 2 Pet. 2: 16, the ravens, 1 Kings'17:'6, 
&e., or on inanimate things, as water, Exod. T: 20, fire, Dan.) 
3: 27, wind and sea, Matt. 8: 27, trees, Matt. 21: 19) 20; 
&e. 

3. With respect to the manner in which miracles were pro- 
duced, they may be divided into two classes. 1.) Some mir- 
acles are of such a character, that they never do or can occur 
according to the ordinary course of nature. These are mira- 
cles of the first class, and are always miracles. 2.) But other 
miracles are of such a character, that an effect like them may 
be, and often is produced accor ding to the ordinary course of 
nature, but not under the same circumstances, and in the 
same manner as the Scriptures say they were produced, and 
hence these are miracles of the second class. We must, how- 
ever, not suppose that the miracles of the second class are 
less important than those of the first. For both are super- 
natural effects, and the production of those of the one class, 
required as much power as those of the other class, namely, 
Divine power, and consequently, the one were as easy or 
hard to produce as the other. 

1. Among the miracles of the first class, which never do or 
can occur according to the ordinary course of nature, and 
therefore must always be miracles, we find, first of all, the 
creation of the world and all things out of nothing. This is 
the first miracle, and the basis of all the natural and super- 
natural operations of the almighty Creator. ‘To this class 
belong the following miracles: The change of the rod of 
Moses into a serpent,* Exod. 7: 9, 10, the dividing of the 


*To change one thing into another, in this way, is a creative act, 
which the devil can only imitate, by his agents, through the performance 
of delusive tricks. 
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waters of the Red Sea, Exod. 14: 22, the speaking of Ba- 
laam’s ass,* Num. 22: 28, the dividing of the waters of Jor- 
dan i is the days of J oshua, and Elijah and Elisha, Joshua 3 :. 
16; 2 Kings 2: 8, 14, the sun and moon standing still, Josh- 
ua 10: 12, ann the barrel of meal and cruse of oil, "which 
failed not,+ 1 Kings 17: 16, the raising of the dead ‘by Eli- 
jah and Elisha, 1 Kings bid, 225.2 Kings 4: 32—365, the 
iron swimming in water, 2 Kings 6: 5—T, “the return of the 
shadow on the dial of. king Ahaz, 2 Kings 20: 11, the un- 
consuming fire in the furnace at Babylon, ‘Danl. 3: "2027, 
Jonah preserved alive in the whale’s belly, Jona 1: 15, comp. 
2:10. And in the New Testament: the conception of the 
virgin, Matt. 1: 18, the feeding of thousands with a few 
loaves of bread, Matt. 14: 21, the instant cure of the absent 
sick, giving sight to those born blind, hearing and speech to 
the deaf and dumb, limbs to the maimed, Matt. 12: 22; 11: 
5; 8: 18, and the raising of the dead in the days of Christ 
and the apostles, Luke 7: 11—17; John 11: 43. 44; Acts 
9: 36—39. 

2. The miracles of the second class are more numerous 
than those of the first, and are of such a character that 
events like them occur also according to the ordinary course 
of nature, but not in the same way and under : the same cir- 
cumstances as these miracles are said to have occurred, and 
therefore they are not natural, but supernatural effects, as the 
sleep which God caused to fall on gies Gen. 2: 21, the 
gathering of all animals to Adam, Gen. 2: 19, and to Noah 
in the ark,§ Gen. 7: 8, 9, the flood | Gen. ar 11, 12, the rain 


* Parrots, ravens and some other creatures, may he taught to give 
forth something like the human voice and articulate sounds, but for an 
ass to do so is a miracle. 

7 Here creative power was exerted; for such an incessant increase in 
such a time, was wholly beyond nature. 

{For a person to fall into a deep sleep is natural; but in the case of 
Adam, every circumstance goes to show that it was not a merely go-call- 
ed somnolency or lethargy, but something wholly peculiar and supernat- 
ural, because in a state of innocence, Adam was perfectly exempt from 
all kinds of disease, and had no need of sleep, and because when he 
awoke from this sleep he found no change in body or mind—his body 
was whole and sound. With the sleep of “Adam some compare the sleep 
of Abraham, Gen. 15: 12, and of Saul’s body-guard, 1 Sam. 26: 12. 

@Sometimes animals collect in herds, or are ane en together by men, 
or are brought to one place by the weather, &c.; but none of these causes 
could have operated here, or been adequate to the result. 

|| Great floods, much rain, thunder and lightning, carthqu: ikes and 
voleanic eruptions, and such like terrible occurrences are coinnron in 
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of fire and brimstone upon Sodom and Gomorrah, Gen. 19, 
the rain and “grievous hail” in Egypt, Exod. 19; 18, 23, 
and in the days of Joshua, Joshua 10:11, the “thunderings 
and lightnings’” on mount Sinai, Exod. 20: 18, and in the 
days of Samuel, 1 Sam.12: 17, 18, the cleaving of the earth 
and the swallowing up of Korah and his party, Num. 16: 
30—33, and the earthquake at Christ’s crucifixion, Matt. 27: 
51, 52, and when Paul was in prison at Philippi, Acts 17: 
26, the burning but unconsumed bush in mount Horeb,* 
Exod. 3: 2, the turning of water into blood, Exod. 7: 20, 
the immense number of frogs, lice, flies, &c., in Egypt, Exod. 
8: 4—22, the swarms of locusts, and darkness in Egypt, 
Exod. 10, and the darkness at the crucifixion of Christ, Matt. 
27; 25, the pillar of cloud and fire, Exod. 13: 21, the bitter 
waters of Marah healed, Exod. 15: 23—25, and the unwhole- 
some water at Jericho. cured, 2 Kings 2: 19—22, the rock 
smitten in the wilderness, Exod. 17: 6, the great number of 
quails, Exod. 16: 3, the rod of ‘Aaron blossoming, + Num. 
17: 8, the raiment of the Israelites not waxing old,t Deut. 
8: 4, the fall of manna in the wilderness,§ Exod. 16: 14-17, 
the kine of the Philistines, 1 Sam. 6: 7, 8, the overthrow of 
the walls of Jericho, Joshua 6: 20, the oreat drought in the 
days of Elijah, 1 Kings Liles Elijah fed by ravens, || 1 Kings 
17: 6, the star in the east »7 Matt. 2: 9, the ability to con- 


nature, but one or all of these will not account for the universal flood in 
the days of Noah. 


*TIn nature there are gases which burn, but do not consume, as ignis 
fatuus, ignis lambens, &c- But none of these, will explain the miracle 
of the burning but unconsumed bush. 


+ That vegetables may, by artificial heat, be forced, so that in one 
night they will put forth leaves, blossoms, and, in some instances, even 
fruit, experiments prove abundantly ; but that a dry staff or rod, when 
laid on a dry lid, should do so—this is a miracle wrought by God. 


{ When dlothes are but seldom worn and good care taken of them, 
they may be preserved for a long time ; but if they are constantly worn 
on the body, as those of the Israelites were, for forty years, and yet do 
not wear out, then their preservation is a miracle. Hence the Israelites 
were expressly reminded of this Divine interposition, in the passage we 
have above referred to. 

2 Manna-dew, and the resinous substance exuding from a certain tree 
in Arabia are natural products; but these can in no way be compared 
with the manna which fell in the wilderness. 

|| Ravens and some other birds have been known to drop bread, fish, 
and other things before persons accidentally; but for ravens to feed a 
man constantly, and for some length of time, isa real miracle. 

{| New stars, astronomers tell us, have at long intervals made their ap- 
pearance ; but not in the way the star in the east did, 
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ceive when past age, as Sarah and Elizabeth, Gen. 18: 11; 
21: 2; Luke 1: 7, 13, the turning of water into wine,* John 
2:9, the fig-tree withered, Matt. 21: 19, 20, the infliction of 
sudden judgment on the wicked, and other evils, as blindness, 
Hxod. 19:11; Acts 13:11, pestilence, 2 Sam. 24: 15, 
boils and blains, Exod. 9: 9, emerods, 1 Sam. 5: 6, leprosy, 
Num. 12: 10; 2 Kings 5: 27, sudden death, 2 Sam. 6: 7; 
Acts 5:5, 10, comp. 1 Sam. 6:19; 1 Kings 13: 24; 20: 
36; 2 Kings 1: 10; 2: 24; Lev. 10:2, the instantaneous 
eure of many lepers, Luke 17: 12, and other diseased per- 
sons, Matt. 4: 24, the healing waters of the pool Bethesda, 
John 5: 2—4, the bite of serpents harmless, Mark 16: 18; 
Acts 18: 83—5, poison innocuous, 2 Kings 4: 40,41; Mark 
16: 18, ability to speak different languages, Mark 16: 173 
Acts 2:4—11, deliverance from threatened death, as David 
from the hand of Saul, 1 Sam. 23: 25—28, Daniel from the 
lions, Danl. 6: 22, Peter from prison, Acts 12: 7, also signal 
victories over the enemy, as Joshua and the Judges, Jonathan 
and his armor-bearer, 1 Sam. 14: 6—15, Gideon, Judges 7: 
22, David, 2Sam. 5: 24, 25, the kings of Israel and Judah, 
2 Kings 7: 5; 19: 85; 2 Chron. 14: 9—15, and many more 
wonderful occurrences, in which God manifested his special 
codperation, concurrence or influence, in an extraordinary 
and supernatural manner among his people of old. 


* All the circumstances, connected with the performance of this mira- 
cle, show that it was effected in a supernatural way, and by supernatural 
power. Ordinarily and in a natural way, water is annually turned into 
wine; for by means of its roots, the vine absorbs the moisture of the 
earth, which is natural, and especially rain water, and by virtue of its 
own peculiar nature and the concurrent influence of the air and sun, the 
“ yine turns this water into wine. This we may call a genuine miracle of 
nature, which no one can explain or imitate. 

} Hyerything connected with the healing power of the water of this 
pool, proves that it was not natural, and cannot be compared with ther- 
mal-springs; for no natural water, whatever sanative qualities it may 
possess, can produce the effects and cure all the diseases which the wax 
ters of this pool did. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE: ITS INFLUENCE UPON GOV- 
ERNMENT. 


By Edward McPherson, A. M., Gettysburg, Pa. 


A Narion’s Government is itself incarnate ; and its insti- 
tutional history furnishes a fair, if not infallible, test of its 


distinguishing traits. Thus, who can fail to perceive, in the . 


numerous, varying and contradictory phases of the govern- 
mental history of France the characteristic features of the 
French people, happily described by a great Frenchman asa 
people fertile in contrasts and extreme in act ; now belowthe 
level of humanity, now far above; unchangeable in leading 
features, yet fickle in its daily opinions and tastes; now hos- 
tile to subjection, now wedded to servitude; more prone to 
worship chance, force, success, eclat, noise than real glory ; 
endowed with more heroism than virtue, more genius than 
common sense; the most brilliant and the most dangerous 
nation of Europe? Who, on the other hand, will not recog- 
nize in the uniform, and rarely-revolutionary development of 
English Institutions, the steady, careful, measured march of 
the methodical English ?—a people singularly unimpulsive in 
character, and hence barren of contrasts, moderate in action, 
and regular in movement ; attached to old habits, both of 
thought and deed, and indisposed to change them, and hence, 
while strongly marked by distinct characteristics, preserving 
a wonderful unity; more virtuous than heroic, and more sen- 
sible than brilliant; too wise to mistake the shadow for the 
substance, too sagacious to be diverted from, and too perse- 
vering to be foiled in their purposes, they have been, for ages, 
the freest, most substantial, most reliable and most prosper- 
ous nation of Hurope. Who, likewise, will not recognize in 
the marvellous and unparalleled activity exhibited upon this 
Continent, the restless, progressive, all-daring, irreverential 
spirit of our people ?—a people not so mercurial as the French, 
nor yet as unimpressionable as the English; with little rey- 
erence for forms, little respect for routine, and even little 
veneration for age, apart from its actual merits; a composite 
of all nations, with marked features of each; self-reli- 
ant, impetuous and energetic, yet generally prudent, perseve- 
ring and successful—a people whose growth has amazed, 
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whose prosperity has confounded, and whose alleged audacity 
has startled the world. But let not the position, of ywovern- 
ment be mistaken. It cannot confer happiness, cannot create 
fireside contentment, cannot produce or increase personal ex- 
cellence ; for the causes-of these are in the Individual. But 
that vast machine, of necessity, intertwines itself with the 
very fibres of the citizen, becomes enwrapped with his indi- 
vidual interests, penetrates the intricacies of social life, moulds 
the people and is moulded by them, and, with marked fidelity, 
mirrors forth their tastes, opinions and principles. Thus, 
where an Autocrat holds the life, liberty and property of his 
subjects at his will, where no legislative authority intervenes 
between the power-holder and people, where Courts are un- 
known or are the supple servants of authority, where the 
Church éven is an adjunct of Government, and where no 
powerful, deep-rooted, time-honored, equalizing Institutions 
break the force of arbitrary power, we cannot, and do not, 
find in the people advanced intelligence, active intellect, ele- 
vated sentiment or aheroic nature. For neither the cultiva- 
ted, the daringly intellectual, the truly home-loving, nor the 
naturally heroic are fit, because not passive, subjects of un- 
limited authority. In the opposite case, where there is no 
concentrated power, where there are clearly defined limits to 
every department, where the people have control of their 
laws and customs, where impregnable Institutions break up 
the characteristic level-plain of Despotism, we expect to find, 
and do find, a people advanced beyond rudimental knowledge, 
having tested all the dogmas of the Schools, repudiated the 
maxims by which cunning men have bound whole Continents, 
distinguished between the true and the false in morals, and 
fathomed their souls and sought daily to develop their hidden 
excellencies—a people who need liberty as they need vital 
air. Thus, there are Schools of Government as of Art; and 
while men speak of the contrasts between Ancient, Medizval 
and Modern Art, they may as truly point out the contrasts 
between the various Schools of Government, which have sev- 
erally commanded the obedience of portions of mankind. 
The explanation of this is simple. Man is as an organ, 
many-toned and deep, whose responsive chords are ever thrill- 
ing through the great Temple of the Universe—in the gen- 
tleness of the quict peal, the plaintiveness of the melting 
wail, or the joyousness of the full, grand, over-swelling cho- 
rus. ‘The causes of this diversity are numerous. By none 
are they thoroughly understood. Concerning them, there 
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are conflicting theories, But their study can never be without 
interest; for who can be indifferent to those great problems, 
whose solution will make clear the path of human life, as it 
reaches back into the untraceable past, or stretches forth to 
the illimitable future ? 

I have said, there are conflicting theories touching the rela- 
tive power of the forces which produce Human Progress.— 
One denies that the Curist1an PRINCIPLE can be’ computed 
among the influences which control the movements of society. 
It is not denied that the influence exists and is active. But 
itis alleged that Religion is not a prime cause of social im- 
provement, and has not been, as claimed, the great civilizer 
of the modern world; that changes of religion are in conse- 
quence of some previous advance in intelligence, and are hence 
dependent upon the latter; and that, in analyzing the causes 
which may justly be considered the motive-power of Human- 
ity, History does not furnish the Religious Principle as one. 
The theory also excludes all moral influences, and claims in- 
tellectual acquisitions as the irresistible force impelling Man 
onward and upward. Itis urged that “good feelings and 
good deeds die with the individual,” and that the degree of 
civilization attained by any country, depends on the amount, 
the direction, and the diffusion of human knowledge. The 
theory also excludes feeling and passion from the list of goy- 
erning influences—upon the ground that the feelings and 
passions of one class being antagonistic to those of another, 
are balanced thereby. Whence the two axiomatic conclu- 
sions— 

First, That the effect of passion, good and bad, of vice as 
well as virtue, is in the great ayerage of human affairs, no- 
where to be seen. 

Second, That the totality of human affairs is ultimately 
governed by the totality of human knowledge. 

A commentator on this doctrine accepts most of it, but 
considers the passions of men as playing the largest part in 
the history of nations as of individuals; and that passion, 
allied with power, is the most formidable, and not the least 
permanent of the agencies which disturb or control Society. 
Other theories exist upon the general subject, but none of 
them fairly come before us in this discussion. 

Knowledge is said to be the irresistible power—by which is 
meant intellectual acquisition, as antagonistic to moral or re- 
ligious. But is it possible to dissociate entirely intellectual 
and moral truth? Is it possible to give our intellectual pow- 
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ers free range over the wide expanse of The Knowable, with- 
out thereby affording scope for the exercise of the moral 
sentiments? Can one side of a man move without the other? 
Can one-half of a man grow, and the other remain dwarfed ? 
Can food be made to nourish one organ, and weaken another? 
Man’s moral and intellectual natures are as intertwined as his 
nervous and arterial systems. One is more or less dependent 
upon the other. And both are regulated by the same condi- 
tions of health. Hence it may safely be asserted that a 
purely intellectual growth ina nation is a dreamer’s myth. 
In spite of all effort, the moral nature will be invigorated or 
impaired by the causes which stimulate to intellectual activity. 
So that we might, admitting the dictum that the totality of 
human affairs is ultimately governed by the totality of human 
knowledge, still claim that the moral and religious. sentiments 
are not thereby dethroned, because they are, of necessity, a 
larger or smaller part of the propelling power. But we go 
further. While admitting the high position of intellectual 
knowledge, and conceding it to be an essential power, without 
which little substantial progress can be expected, we deny its 
exclusive claim, upon the ground of its inadequacy. Man is 
not all intellect, nor does he, even generally, act upon the 
conclusions of pure reason, unmodified by his sympathies, his 
sense of right, of prudence and other causes. But an expla- 
nation of human conduct which fails to embrace man’s whole 
nature must be false. The great irresistible powers control- 
ling Man must penetrate every part of man—must reach all 
his powers—must be co-extensive with his nature. This, in- 
tellectua] acquisition is not. It is a most valuable agent. It 
is indispensable to all progress. It is elevating and alleviat- 
ing im its tendencies. It enlarges the circle of human enjoy- 
ments. Itis the “godlike principle which distinguishes man 
from the brute.” It gives man power over the universe. It 
reveals hidden things, and makes dark things plain. It solves 
the mysteries of the physical world, and the still greater mys- 
teries which abound within one’s self, whilst it expands Man’s 
faculties, gives him new thoughts, and lifts him above degra- 
ding and brutalizing influences. But it isnot the only power 
by which man is to rise. There is another, wider, deeper, 
broader, stronger. It is the power which the Almighty offers 
for man’s salvation. Upon this alone, can mankind surely 
rest, for the true enjoyment of the present, and that bursting 
of agonizing bonds which we hopefully expect in the future. 
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It is further claimed, in support of this theory, that the 
passions and feelings of one part of society are balanced by 
those of the other part, and are hence unworthy of computa- 
tion as promoting or retarding progress. Now, intelligence 
and ignorance are not more evenly distributed in society than 
good feelings and evil ones. If the latter two are considered 
destructive of each other’s influence, why may not the igno- 
rance of one part of society be likewise deemed to destroy 
the influence of the intelligence of the other part? Why is 
it, that vice is presumed to destroy the power of virtue, in 
the great average of human life, and ignorance is not pre- 
sumed to destroy the power of intelligence? Is there great- 
er vitality in intelligence than in virtue, or is there less in 
ignorance than vice? On the contrary, real intelligence is 
always the companion of virtue, and ignorance is the hand- 
maid of vice. And the theory which annihilates the influ- 
ence of the one while permitting the influence of the other, 
must necessarily be false. For it were as sound to consider 
the sun and light, the night and darkness, or the tree and its 
fruit, mutually destructive. 

It is further alleged that Religion has always varied with 
the amount of enlightenment in the age, that its truths were 
early acquired and have had little comparative influence, and 
that their operation was more direct and universal in the 
simpler than it can be in the present more complex stages of 
society. Religion cannot thus be reasoned out of existence. 
It has found many enemies, by whom its progress has been 
retarded. It has struggled long and painfully, and yet strug- 
gles with the master-passions of men. It has had its fields of 
triumph. It has also had its temporary reverses. . But it 
comes from God, is supported by His hand, is sustained by 
His power, and will be finally triumphant. It is common for 
men to reason from themselves to Him, yet how unwisely ! 
Such objections to the vitality of the CuristIAN PRINCIPLE 

. are well answered in these eloquent words of Guizot, applied 
to another subject: 

“The movements of Providence are not restricted to nar- 
row bounds; it is not anxious to deduce to-day the conse- 
quence of the premises it laid down yesterday. It may defer 
this for ages, till the fulness of time shall come. Its logie 
will not be less conclusive for reasoning slowly. Providence 
moves through time, as the gods of Homer through space—it 
makes a step, and ages have rolled away.” 
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This theory not only implies, but openly asserts that ‘good 
feelings and good deeds die with the individual,” and hence 
are powerless upon National character. Is this true? Indi- 
vidual character makes National character. We are all im- 
pressible by each other. No one is independent. No one’s 
character is self-evolved; for all are modified by the associa- 
tions of their daily life. We are surrounded with effective 
causes, which impress deeply all they reach, and they reach 
all. The physical world is ablaze with activities. Our homes, 
our walks, our resting-places, these streets, this spot, this 
town, yea the whole earth and the very firmament overflow 
with influences begun, many of them before we breathed, and 
daily grown more numerous and extensive, and comprehend- 
ing in their reach all nature. Noman can ascend above them. 
No man can descend below them. Noman can escape them. 
If he flee to the desert, they are in the arid sand, the parched 
earth, the burning atmosphere. If to the mountains, they 
are in the trickling stream, the deep glen, the opening gorge. 
If to the uttermost parts of the earth, they are in the frigid 
sky, the crisp air, the very barrenness of bleakness. It is 
likewise in the mental and moral world. Thought does not die. 
Deeds, the product of thought, are made immortal by perpet- 
ual transmission. We receive thoughts into our minds, dwell 
upon them, and incorporate them with ourselves. They be- 
come part of us, having gone into our growth. They then 
live im us, and through us, in all we influence, directly or in- 
directly, well or ill—in our children, our friends, our acquain- 
tances, our very enemies, and even those we know not, have 
never seen, and will never see, whom those may influence 
whom we have influenced. Nothing in nature dies. The tree 
is cut down and burned. But its elements enter other forms 
of life and live, making new combinations, which are in turn 
resolved—thus perpetuating change, but never destroying 
aught. Thus man, dead, lives in others to whom he has con- 
tributed part of himself. Upon this interdependence of one 
upon another, this intertwining of man with man as twig with 
twig, is based a most overwhelming argument in favor of 
personal piety—for by being otherwise, we not only drag 
ourselyes towards perdition, but assist to hurry hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of others in their downward course. Thus, 
man in destroying himself, destroys others—in saying himself 
saves others. How startling the thought, and yet how true! 

To assert that producing causes cease with the immediate 
effect produced, is to deny all analogy. Let me borrow two 
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illustrations. Suppose two bodies struck together, there is 
not merely a change of position or motion in one or both. 
There is not merely a sound produced. Sundry currents are 
produced. ‘There is a disarrangement of the particles of the 
bodies in the neighborhood of the point of collision. There 
is a certain amount of heat evolved. In some cases, a spark 
results; and sometimes this is associated with chemical com- 
binations. The lighting of a candle produces heat and light, 
generates an ascending column of gases, and establishes cur- 
rents—each of which changes is the parent of others. The 
carbonic acid given off will combine with some base, or yield 
its carbon toa leaf. The water will modify the condition of 
the air. The gaseous current, striking a cold body, will be 
condensed, and will alter the temperature, and perhaps the 
chemical state, of the surface it covers. The heat melts the 
tallow and expands the neighboring air. By the falling of 
the light on various objects, various colors are produced.— 
These secondary actions also may be traced into ever-multi- 
plying ramifications, until they become too minute to be ap- 
preciated. ‘Thus it is throughout the entire world. Nothing 
exists for itself alone. This is a law which neither the hard- 
ness nor the softness of the object, neither its largeness nor 
its smallness, neither its position nor its qualities, which even 
human selfishness—the most corroding of all created influ- 
ences—has never been able to violate or evade. Upon all 
things it is written, Zhou canst not live for thyself alone. 
Man is not above this. Stones and trees, solids and liquids, 
the organic and the inorganic, as well the surface-found as 
the deep-buried —all, inanimate though they be, affect others 
and have taken, are taking, or will take part in the activities 
of the world of matter. If then it be true that to the mate- 
rial world is vouchsafed the power of mutual and never-end- 
ing influence, upon what probable grounds, and with what 
reasonableness can it be claimed that man’s thoughts and 
words and deeds die with the individual? Man is not below 
the brute, not lower than the rock, that its speechless voice, 
once uttered, shall continue to grow in melody—reaching its 
highest harmony on the Great Day when time shall be no 
more—while his purest aspirations, his truest words, his no- 
blest deeds sink forgotten and resultless with the occasion 
which produced them. Every man’s experience repudiates 
the thought. A true word fitly spoken, may convict a heart, 
which may be the means of arousing numbers; and those, 
others—the circle ever widening throughout all time. Who 
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cannot recall.a critical occasion, when a friend’s injunction, 
long since forgotten but then remembered, when a long bur- 
ied but revived expression, when a casual remark from a 
passer-by, when a presumed accidental occurrence, when the 
veriest trifle, said or done, by those we know not, has deter- 
mined an event, begun a succession of effects, indefinite in 
number and comprehensive in extent, and has possibly fixed 
our own and others’ destiny? Who is not, at times, oppressed 
with the unwelcome memory of foul words once heard, 
and still polluting whole channels of thought? While mem- 
ory remains a faithful monitor, the past cannot be a blank ; 
and until memory dies, nothing it has ever seized can be con- 
sidered dead. As these things are true of individuals, the 
like may be said of nations. Great, controlling minds do 
not expire with the bodies in which they acted. The heroes, 
and warriors, and philosophers of the world, wnfluence daily 
those who read the records of their achievements; and some, 
ages ago deceased, are more potential to-day than before their 
dissolution. Napoleon yet lives in France, and the magic in- 
fluence of his name made Louis Napoleon President of the 
Republic. Loyola still lives in the insinuating, tireless, pros- 
elyting Order he founded. Voltaire, and Bolingbroke, and 
Shaftesbury, and Fontenelle yet number their victims by 
thousands. Wilberforce yet lives in the detestation of the 
Slave Trade, now almost universal. Calhoun still lives in 
the new doctrines he has stamped upon the government. 
Washington, and Jefferson and Hamilton; and Clay, and 
Webster and Adams yet live, in the affection and veneration 
of their countrymen, while around the names of Mary Ware 
and Susan Allibone, is the ever-fresh aroma of good deeds, 
springing from benevolent hearts made more lovely by the 
refining influence of an exalted piety. 

But while all this may be admitted, it may still be denied 
that these influences, and such as these, exert a perceptible 
effect upon more than individual deeds, or that in the total- 
ity of the world’s deeds they are appreciable. But who can 
define the limit within which these influences operate? They 
act upon men’s minds, and through them upon the nation’s 
policy. Can the domain of mind be circumscribed? Neither 
can the limit of that be circumscribed, by whose influence the 
mind makes judgment or forms a purpose. A suggestion, 
casually made, rouses a heroic nature to activity. His deeds 
mark an age, settle a policy, and found an Empire, with its 
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vast and varied machinery. Did the suggestion which roused 
the man, end with him? No; it stretched itself forward 
into the world’s history, and carved for itself an eternal 
home in the great palace of Hmpire. Let no man, then, de- 
clare that men’s deeds die withthem. They are perpetuated 
in others—the man of to-day being the embodiment of all the 
thoughts thought, the feelings felt, the knowledge known by 
all the generations of men who have gone before. Or, as 
Pascal has elegantly expressed the thought: ‘The succession 
of men, in the course of ages, may be regarded as one man, 
who lives always and learns continually.” The assumption 
of the mortality of our deeds is repulsive to our feelings, 
averse from our instincts, shocking to our reason, variant 
from nature, and reproachful towards God. 

Jt is further alleged, as proof that the CuristIAN PRINCI- 
PLE cannot be highly powerful, that the passions of men have 
been, and are, the most formidable agency in the world, Jt 
is doubtless true that men’s passions are active, and that re- 
sentment at classes, at interests, at rivals, and at the-defend- 
ers of obnoxious ideas; that jealousy of neighbors, envy of 
their prosperity, and hatred of their institutions, are as influ- 
ential in moying States to legislation, as like passions are in 
moving men to action; while it is equally true that.an honor- 
able ambition, a supreme sense of right, a manly acknow- 
ledgment of what is due to others, and an unselfish and un- 
stinting nobleness, are rare among nations and among men. 
But man is not all evil. Nor are all men alike eyil.. Some 
there are, whose elevation of sentiment, high-toned‘ impulses 
and just ambition, place them. before the nations as shining 
shafts, against which even envy, or jealousy, or malignity, 
can scarcely blow. a breath—bright and beautiful monuments 
of the excellence of virtue. Such are not without their in- 
fluence, as well in the far-reaching future as in the eventful 
present. Were this not so, what would life be worth? In 
fact, the influence of the goodis proportionately greater than, 
their numbers; for mankind have an instinctive reverence for 
good, and an instinctive shrinking from evil, and are, hence, 
prepared readily to welcome, encourage and honor the doers 
of the one, while they merely tolerate or mildly approve the 
doers of the other. 

Passion, allied with power, has been, and is, a potent agent 
of evil. It has perpetrated, and is perpetrating monstrous 
enormities. It has confirmed the evil in their purposes, and 
given. them rods wherewith to smite the victims. It has 
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shocked, and is shocking humanity by its outrages, and has 
covered whole continents with suffering, anguish and despair. 
Here, as elsewhere, it has connived, and is conniving, at in- 
justice, is. immolating the defenceless, and is striking terror 
to the hearts of thousands. But it is not omnipotent. It has 
found institutions too strong to be overturned, principles too 
stable to be moved, feelings too sincere to be conquered, men 
too bold to be intimidated, and too powerful to be defeated. 
Its whole marshalled host—the powers of darkness—can 
never triumph over the powers of light, and it is they who 
are arrayed in opposition. Thus, while we admit the power 
of passion over the affairs of mankind, as over the affairs of 
individuals, we deny that, as an influence in the world, it 
wholly displaces the good thoughts, good deeds, high aspira- 
tions, and uns@fish sufferings of the noble of our race. For 
evil has not greater vitality than good. 

But there is another qualifying thought to suggest. Men’s 
passions are modified by various. cir ‘eumstances—by their 
training, by the moulding influences around them, by the 
spirit of their nation’s institutions, by their social intercourse 
and by contact with civilizing and alleviating agencies. The 
roving Indian, the besotted Hottentot, or the semi-barbarous 
Chinese, are, in their passions, essentially different from even 
the uncultivated European or American. The Hindoo moth- 
er who willingly offers her babe an offering to her God, has 
not the same feelings as the civilized mother, whose religion 
demands no such horrid sacrifice. ‘The murderous Sepoy who 
takes a fiendish pleasure in killing infants in the presence of 
their mother, roasting them and compelling her to partake ; 
and who spares neither age, nor condition, nor sex in his un- 
paralleled barbarities, is not to be classed as possessing the 
same feelings as the enraged American, who oversteps not 
the boundaries which international justice has affixed to the 
practices of war. ‘The one has grown up under deeply bar- 
barizing influences—the other under highly civilizing. They 
aré the opposite poles of humanity. ‘The one has had his 
tastes, instincts and feelings brutalized by the ignorance, su- 
perstition and vileness perpetually surrounding him. The 
other has had opened to his gaze a new and beautiful world, 
whose perfect loveliness has challenged his worship, has soft- 
ened his asperities, has taught him new duties, and has cast 
his mind in a comelier mould. When we add to these influ- 
ences, that of Christianity itself, we see that men’s passions 
are further modified, even against their will, and without their 
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knowledge, and by what they practically avoid. Thus, if we 
grant the position that passion is a most powerful influence, 
we fall back upon the unquestionable truth, that passion itself 
is not free from the all-pervading, modifying influence of the 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE; and that, in computing the effects of 
the former, we necessarily include at least a partial recogni- 
tion of the power of the latter. Thus, wheresoever we turn, 
we find it. impossible to ignore the existence, in men’s hearts, 
and minds, and deeds, of the CuristIAN PRINCIPLE. 

Iuse the words CurisTran PrincrpLE—not the CuRIs- 
TIAN CuHuRCcH—for the Church has not always been the per- 
fect representative of the principle. Often its organization 
has been in the hands of the corrupt, the tyrannical and the 
base ; and its vast machinery, fearful punishments, and its 
peculiar, almost absolute power, been wielded more for the 
aggrandizement of Prelates than the good of the people. 
lis priests have, not rarely, been but little penetrated with 
the mild and benignant genius of Christianity; and they 
have frequently been overbearing, arrogant, puffed up with 
the pride and pomp of power. Civil and Ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny early became parts of one system. They had a com- 
mon basis—the hard hands, willing hearts, toiling bodies. of 
the masses. Hach sought to preserve the structure in which 
it comfortably nestled. Thus, even in English History, the 
Church was early the handmaid of Monarchy, the steady 
enemy of Liberty. In times of civil oppression, it taughtas 
fundamental truths, the Divine Right of Kings, and the duty 
of passive obedience. Doctor Cowell taught that the king 
was above the law by his absolute power. Others denied that 
God ever prospered any rebellion against a natural and law- 
ful prince. Suibthorp declared thatthe king might take the 
subject’s money at his pleasure, and that no one might refuse 
his demand, on penalty of damnation. Mainwaring believed 
Parliaments established for the more equal and easy exacting 
from the people of the demands of the Crown; or, as he ex- 
presses it, ‘for the more equal and easy exacting of that 
which unto kings doth appertain by natural and original law 
and justice, as their proper inheritance.” There were noble 
dissentients from these monstrous doctrines; and one, George 
Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury, who refused to license 
Sibthorp’s sermon, was suspended therefor in his office, and 
banished from London. So generally did such sentiments 
prevail among. this class, that in the times of James, I,a 
member of Parliament called the clergy “spaniels to the court. 
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and wolves to the people.” In France, before the Revolution, 
the Church, long a political body, had become most odious. 
And justly so; for high authority declares that, notwith- 
standing the unquestioned excellence of many of the clergy, 
the Church, as an organization, “shielded vice in high places, 
while censuring it among the people;” and “threw its sacred 
mantle over existing institutions” which abounded with 
abuses, and opposed the writers of the day “when they stood 
forth on behalf of the general liberties of mankind.” Hence 
it was among the first objects of attack, and fell before the 
frenzy of a maddened nation. NeedI more than refer to 
Italy, and Spain, and Austria ?—those Church-ridden coun- 
tries, whose life-blood is the bloating beverage of religious 
hypocrites and civil despots.. Surely not to them, or suchas 
they, can the student of history look for the true exemplifi- 
cation of the CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE. 

But where is to be found the fitting portrayal of this prin- 
ciple? Ireply, in the teachings of Curist—its author— 
wherein he blesses the ‘‘poor in spirit,’ and those ‘that 
mourn ;” the meek, the merciful, the pure in heart, the peace- 
makers, the forgiving, the long-suffermg and those slow to 
anger. And its best exemplification is to be found in those 
communities in which the imjunction, “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself,’ and the rule, ‘“Whatsoever ye would that others 
should do to you, do ye even so to them,” are most fully 
recognized and most faithfully obeyed. ‘The mere mention 
of these distinguishing characteristics suggests the thought 
that the CurisTIAN PRINCIPLE is a foe to all injustice, op- 
pression and wrong; and.that it demands from government, 
securities against the commission of either. In this, it makes 
war upon the prejudices and policy of rulers, for Montesqui- 
eu’s remark is too true, “that every man who has power, is 
brought to the abuse of it, and goes on until he finds its lim- 
its.” The Curistran PrincrPe thus, from its very essence, 
at once became the foe of those who wielded power; and it 
early learned how bitter was their hatred. Its early home 
was among the poor, the suffering, the unofficial; for, we are 
told, it was the ‘“‘common people’ who heard Christ gladly. 
It appealed more jto the affection of the humble, than to the 
pride of the powerful; and it found a friend in the one, and 
a foe in the other. And to-day, Christianity’s throne is not 
in the exalted places of the earth; nor are her greatest tri- 
umphs recorded in legislative tome or pretentious parchment. 
They are rather written on the hearts of her children, and 
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are rarely read by the profane, the scoffing, or the unbeliey- 
ing. But its demands have not been all unheeded; and in 
the improved respect for human rights, in the growing equal- 
ity of privilege, in the increased dispensing of eventhanded 
justice, in the protection of life, liberty and property, in’the 
acknowledgment by legislators of the duties all owe to the 
cause of morality, and in the general growth of the liberal 
ideas which mark modern civilization, there is evidence that 
the CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE has been unfolding its beauties, 
enlarging its circle of influence, and extending its power over 
the affairs of men—not, indeed, by bolts, and bars, and bay- 
onets, not by violence, disorder and outrage, not by those 
outward weapons which have been invoked for the defence and 
propagation of other systems; but by the gentle influence of 
its precepts, the persuasive voice of enlightened conscience, 
and the noiseless tread of its all-conquering ideas, 

T have alluded to modern civilization, as contrasted with 
ancient. The distinguishing marks of each have been pointed 
out by the great publicist, Dr. Lieber, and are worthy of con- 
sideration in this connexion. Ancient governments had not, 
comparatively, prolonged existence, or great recuperative 
power. But one flourished at atime. They failed to unite 
the enjoyment of wealth with the enjoyment of liberty—each 
having grown actually weaker as it grew pecuniarily stronger. 
They did not attain nationalization of structure. They did 
not protect individual liberty. They never advanced to the 
establishment of international codes. “Yet all these are essen- 
tials of good government. For without long life, how can 
nations attain their full growth? Without great recuperative 
power, how can they overcome inevitable reverses? Without 
the checks arising from rivalry of interests, how can over- 
shadowing despotism be averted? With prosperity, how can 
they fail to become rich, and if riches destroy them, how can 
permanency be obtained? Without the local organization 
necessary to form a Nation, how can government protect the 
people from abuses, from oppression, from degradation ? 
Without protection’ to individual liberty, how can individual 
safety be secured? And without international law, how can 
national intercourse be regulated, and national difficulties be 
peacefully settled? From all these running sores, ancient - 
governments suffered. Not so with modern. For they have 
greater tenacity of life, and greater recuperative power.— 
Many flourish at the same period. They have assimilated the 
possession of national and individual wealth with the contin- 
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ued enjoyment of civil liberty; have produced thoroughly- 
developed, compactly-organized, highly-vitalized Narrons, . 
with all their extensive appliances; have protected’each man 
as well as whole elasses, from the inroads of power; and 
haye established certain great principles for the respect of 
all, to guide the conduct and regulate the intercourse of each. 
For such amazing differences, what causes can be sufficient ? 
Will the possession of increased knowledge alone solve ‘the 
problem? No; for more than knowledge is required, to ef- 
fect that moderation of human feelings, that temperance in 
action, that devotion to right, which alone will wholly revo- 
lutionize ourselves, others andthe world. Will the preva- 
lence and play everywhere of human passions, explain this 
wondrous growth? No; for this work of construction re- 
quired rare calmness, utmost patience, unfaltering fidelity, 
steady courage, high faith—not the excitedness, the restless- 
ness, the impulsiveness, the fitfulness of passion. What, so 
much as.the special, peculiar, all-pervading influence of that 
religion whose expansive principles are adapted to every 
phase of society, to every emergency of government, to every 
relation and duty of mankind, and, when applied, will solve 
every difficulty, and extricate from every dilemma ?—aided, 
preserved, and strengthened by a net-work of Instrrurions, 
strong, compact, and well-knit, capable of resisting the gnaw- 
ings of jealousy, the restiveness of pride, and the violence 
of anger.—INsrituTIoNns alike operative upon all, and per- 
vaded by an enlarged and comprehensive humanity. 

Passion and violence are the preludes of folly. Who acts 
wisely, that yields himself to the dictates of burning anger? 
Who achieves good for himself or others, without the exercise 
of healthy self-control? Who does not harm his moral na- 
ture, by departing from that equability which, in being a con-, 
quest of man over himself, is his greatest triumph? Likewise 
is it with nations. Their hasty, ill-considered, passion-promp- 
ted acts, always beara bountiful erop of evil. And to learn 
when a nation has done itself, its cause, the great principles 
of right an inexcusable injury, it is only necessary to inquire 
when its judgments have been perverted by the heated and 
hurtful suggestions of passion. Men do not, in general, 
calmly, determinedly, and from choice, do evil. It is when 
reason is dethroned and anger enthroned, that words are said, 
deeds are done, provocations given, which cost long years of 
repentant sorrow. Thus every fatal error which history points 
out, every crime which has been expiated by a dissolution, 
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every heaven-defying deed which has cried aloud for ven- 
geance, can be traced to this one grand cause—the disregard 
of the CurisTran Princieie. If, then, this neglect bea 
fertile source of individual and national suffering—if so much 
of evil has flowed from it, and is likely to flow from it—it 
becomes a great question, how is this torrent to be stayed ? 
Not by the agency of the intellectual faculties, for the testi- 
mony of the past, and the daily experience of every man, 
prove that ‘“‘intellectual education, though it develops and 
strengthens the faculties of the mind, is yet INCAPABLE of 
controlling the passions.” On the contrary, the intellect 
often feeds them. Great intellect has been the seat of vio- 
lent passions, and the greater the intellect, often the more 
violent the passions. _There is but one competent power— 
the CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE. It is the antipode of passion, 
and is of superior strength. While the tendency of the one 
is debasing, the other is refining. The one develops the evil 
of man’s nature, the other draws forth the good. The one 
drives man downward, the other impels him upward, giving 
him a new ambition, and opening a new path for his powers. 
They are natural foes. The field of both being man’s moral 
nature, and the genius of the two being directly antagonistic, 
one must be extirpated. They cannot divide allegiance over 
man’s heart. Hence, when passion reigned, and when des- 
potism—its child—covered the earth, all was dark, gloomy 
and repulsive; and, as debauchery, licentiousness, perversion 
of principle, and every form of wickedness spread, with won- 
derful rapidity, from the Court to the Church, and from the 
Church to the people; as the wicked rioted in evil, the weak 
were trampled on, the innocent were punished with stripes, 
and the unjust fattened on spoils, the virtuous wept at the 
accumulating evidences of the reality of the fearful appre- 
hension that earth was, indeed, forsaken of its God. But the 
fear was groundless. At last error reached its culminating 
point. The CHristIAN PRINCIPLE sprang, full-armed, from 
the heart of Jehovah, commissioned to wage a ceaseless war 
with man’s greatest enemy. It did so; stilldoes so; and 
will do so, while there is a form of error to be exterminated, 
an evil sentiment to be uprooted, an evil deed to be prevented, 
or an evil heart to be changed. The contest will not end un- 
til every son of earth, and every human instrumentality, is 
wrested from a polluting service and is purified; until every 
living soul is purged with hyssop and made clean, and stands 
erect, A MAN, all aglow with his perfected powers—redeemed, 
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regenerated and disenthralled, not only in that lower sense 
of which CurRAN has rapturously spoken, but in that higher 
and holier sense which a greater than Curran has beautifully 
and mercifully taught—in whose realization every creature, 
freed from a more fearful than human oppression—the tyran- 
ny of evil—shall be illuminated with the light of the Spirit, 
and be made a fit residence for the God of all grace. 

It is unnecessary, and would be impossible, to trace in de- 
tail, the influence of the CuristiAN PRINCIPLE upon every 
part of man’s nature, or upon every institution of his govern- 
ment. ‘This is the work of the historian, not the brief essay- 
ist. The briefest mention of the most prominent of its re- 
sults, is all which falls within our scope. It has driven from 
existence that hero-worship which led the ancients to deify 
men, while it keeps fresh, and makes more active, the senti- 
ment of admiration for the truly heroic. It has rescued man 
from those excessive passions which swallowed up every prin- 
ciple, making of highest merit what we call a crime. It has 
diverted the sentiment of veneration from mythologic gods, 
but little better and sometimes much worse than men, and 
has increased the enthusiasm, energy and power of the feel- 
ing, by giving as its object, the author and embodiment of 
all good, whose holiness, and justice, and goodness, and truth 
are without limit, or blemish, or defect. It has modified the 
avarice of men, and proved its indulgence incompatible with 
prime duties. It has dissipated the dimness and darkness 
which perplexed, and finally overthrew the ancients—and it 
bids the modern walk along those deep declivities, over those 
rocky paths and those treacherous pitfalls—calm, confident 
and safe. It has taken up Truth where bafiled philosophers - 
were forced to abandon its pursuit, has analyzed, described, 
and displayed its long-sought beauties, and showed its con- 
nexion with its author, the great HTzrNaL. It is the parent 
of true charity, which, before, the world knew not—that 
charity which “suffereth long and is kind,” which “envieth 
not,” which “‘vaunteth not itself, and is not puffed up,” which 
“4s not easily provoked,” which “thinketh no evil.” It has 
peopled with exalted creations the moral world, which Pagan- 
ism left ‘‘a wilderness with fiery serpents in it,’’ and has giy- 
en its large-heartedness to modern civilization, whose noble 
benefactions and munificent charities are “the outward and 
worldly expression of the spiritual truths of Christianity.” 
It has given art the splendid inspiration, the ravishing ten- 
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derness which is its crowning beauty, and which, before, was 
seen “‘as through a glass darkly.” It has given triumphs to 
the pencil of an Angelo, and the chisel of a Crawford. It 
has added charms to the graceful form of Jutsice. It has 
enriched Law, by gifts from its vast possessions. It has given 
Science a grander aim, a surer direction, a holier mission.— 
It has modified the rigors of war, stimulated the arts of peace, 
and introduced new and vital elements into society, making 
their rightfulness the absolute and decisive test of all enact- 
ments. It has overturned groveling superstitions, exploded 
odious distinctions, and inaugurated truer ideas. It is that 
conservative, yet that destructive spirit which holds fast the 
good, and pulls down the evil in the world; which is most in- 
tolerant of wrong, and most protective of right; which has 
ever warred against the evil practices of men, and which, 
while building that splendid and spacious mansion in which 
all the nations will ultimately live in harmony and peace, is, 
in our day, most occupied in destroying the ingenious me- 
chanism—those dark passages, those covert retreats, those 
gloomy dungeons, by which the few have wickedly oppressed 
the many. ‘Through man—whom bruised and broken, it 
wrested from the destroyer, and has re-created—whose virtu- 
ous impulses it has sustained, whose tastes it has refined, 
whose conceptions beautified, whose ideal exalted, whose sym- 
pathies expanded, whose meekness, patience and courage it 
has strengthened, and over all whose faculties it has shed its 
purifying spirit—through this exalted re-creation of its power, 
the CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE reaches his daily life, his associ- 
ates, his home, society, and the whole frame-work of govern- 
ment, ennobling all by breathing upon all the balmy sweet- 
ness of its nature. 

What influence so penetrative? What so pervasive? What 
so expanded in its reach, so complete in its character, so in- 
tense in its action, so marked in itsresults? Permeating ey- 
ery part of man, and. every object within human touch, 
omitting nothing, baffled by nething, but bringing all in ad- 
mirable subjection to itself, itis, asa great balance-wheel, regu- 
lating the world; checking its evil tendencies, encouraging 
its good, and so moulding all as to give greatest glory to the 
Divine Author of us all. It is a heaven-sent influence, which 
no human invention can stay, no obstacles obstruct, and no 
combination of power crush; which reaches beyond this earth, 
and will be co-extensive with eternity. Upon earth, it is the 
controlling influence. And when the globe has been melted 
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with fervent heat, and the heavens rolled up asa Scroll, it 
will wing its way to the home, whence for man’s good it came, 
and ever growing in power, will through unending ages, re- 
joicingly intensify the praises which the redeemed will sing 
to their Great Deliverer. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
BACCALAURBATH ADDRESS. 
No. Iv. 


The following address was delivered to the graduating class in Sep. 
tember 1838, consisting of Messrs. Crapster, Keiser, Keller, Naill, Stoe- 
ver and Waters. It was based on the subjects assigned the class for 
theiraddresses. The order of exercises was as follows: Latin Salutato- 
ry—M. L. Stoever; Oration on Eloquence—J. R. Keiser; Oration on 
Duelling—James Crapster; Oration on the Bible—F. A. M. Keller; 
Oration on the Influence of American Institutions on the world—Cyrus 
Waters; Valedictory Address—J. E. Naill. The subjects discussed by 
the class will explain the Baccalaureate. 


Youne GENTLEMEN :—Whatever of good feeling and kind 
wishes you may cherish towards us, we receive with gratitude, 
and reciprocate with sincerity. For you, we desire a life no 
less marked by the favors of Providence and all real enjoy- 
ment, than you have desired for us. We feel disposed torival 
you fully in all pure desires of blessedness and peace, and 
earnest prayers for your temporal and spiritual well-being. 
In that world, with which you are henceforth more particu- 
larly to mingle, and in which you are to take a part, on which 
your power is to be felt either for good or evil, you will find 
use for all that you have acquired in the halls of science, and 
a most ample field for the illustration and application of the 
principles which have been advocated by you on this memora- 
ble occasion. 

If eloquence has received no undue encomiums, if the facts 
attesting its power are authenticated beyond all reasonable 
doubt, if it can, wielded by the initiated, work moral mira- 
cles, if it can throw a powerful illumination on man’s intel- 
lectual energies, if it can fire the soul with the purest and 
noblest passions, if it can rouse to action, worthy the dignity 
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of man, commensurate with all his obligations, and most con- 
ducive to the reign of bliss, then it deserves your truest hom- 
age. You should aim to possess and to employ it. The path 
has been opened before you. You have dwelt in the region 
of poetry and eloquence, you have sat at the feet of the 
mighty magicians of ancient and modern times, you have 
heard the strains of Demosthenes and Cicero, of Chatham 
and Burke, you have learned the art of oratory from Aristo- 
tle and Quintilian, from Blair and Kames, and now, prosecu- 
ting the path laid open before you, pursuing the liberal stu- 
dies with which your minds have been imbued—tasking your- 
selves like the great Grecian orator, to cultivate every energy, 
and to overcome every defect, you may win for yourselves the 
high commendation, deserving the aspirations of every pure 
intelligence, of eloquent propagators and defenders of truth, 
magnanimous pleaders for the best interests of humanity.— 
You live in a land which, above all others, presents the high- 
est inducements to cultivate the power of persuasion. It is 
the favorite abode of that liberty which Longinus declares to 
be the home, the faworite dwelling-place of the Oratoric Muse. 
It is by the spirit of eloquence that you will attune your 
breasts to that moral harmony which will eject from them 
every vile passion, inordinate anger, malice, revenge. It is 
by this that you can paint the outrage committed against God 
and man, in every act designed to abbreviate human exist- 
ence. If you cultivate eloquence on the most extensive 
principles, you will never permit yourselves to thirst for the 
blood of your fellow.men, and you will expel, by all the force 
of your accumulated suasion, those savage passions and per- 
verted sentiments, which drive to the battle-field the rational 
ercatures of God, to shoot each other down, in violation of 
all law, human and divine. We would have you to prepare 
yourselves to takea part—and an active one, too—in destroy- 
ing this fiend—duelling—which has destroyed its thousands, 
and under whose fearful lashes so many hearts, most finely 
strung, bleed, agonize and writhe. It must cease. It cannot 
hold its footing in a Christian, in a free country. Its downfall 
may depend, in part, on our efforts, and our ambition should 
be, to be present at its overthrow, to unite in the shout of its 
entire extirpation. 

Such a course, and such a one alone, is becoming us, who 
have studied the pages of that inspired volume, the Bible, the 
day-star from on high, to guide us in our pathway to blissand 
Paradise. Unwor thy "would we be of the name of civilization, 
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much more unworthy the name of friends of the Bible, if we 
could advocate those murderous passions, or that murder 
which it so pointedly condemns, and which it threatens so 
fearfully to punish. Little does it become us to advocate the 
right of man to destroy the life of his fellow-man, when our 
great ethical code, purer than ever Tully, or Epictetus taught, 
declares unto us: ‘Thou shalt not kill,” and presents to us 
the great exemplar of the purest ethics uttering the words : 
‘That whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause, 
shall be in danger of the judgment, and whosoever shall say 
to his brother Raca, shall be in danger of the council: but 
whosoever shall say, thou fool, shall be in danger of hell fire.” 

It is the Bible, which has received so much deserved praise, 
to which we can resort, to which we ought, to learn from pro- 
phets and apostles, yea, from the Son of God himself the 
science of salvation and the mysteries of eternity. It is the 
careful perusal of this, in the spirit it inculcates, that will 
make us wise unto salvation, through faith which is in Christ 
Jesus, and we may study it too, to learn eloquence. For there 
it is of the very highest order. Some of the most distin- 
guished orators in Great Britain and tfis country, have con- 
fessed themselve greatly indebted for whatever of eloquence 
they had, to the study of the Scriptures, and deeply am I 
convinced, that if you pursue the course recommended by the 
advocate of the Bible on this occasion, you will realize all 
we desire for you; our good wishes will not be in vain; your 
hearts will burn with the fire of true eloquence, your lips will 
utter mighty words, your life will subvert impurity and un- 
godliness, and your names may be heralded forth as the 
champions of everything holy and good. You will abide in 
the holy mount of the Lord, where dwells no unhallowed 
strife, where widows and orphans mourn not their murdered 
partners and sires, where there is no war, cither great or 
small, but the wolf dwells with the lamb, and the leopard 
with the kid, and the calf and the young lion and the fatling 
dwell together, and where they will neither hurt nor destroy, 
for the sword is beaten into the ploughshare, and the spear 
into the pruning hook. 

Itis by making these things your aim, by cultivating elo- 
quence, by repressing vindictive passions, by surrendering 
your hearts to the revealed will of God, as contained in the 
Holy Bible, that you will place yourselves in the proper po- 
sition for the sons of free America. 
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Great things are expected of us as a nation; and mighty, 
as we have learned, is the influence which we have exerted, 
and are destined to exert in the earth. Much can be done 
by us, as a people, for the glory of the Redeemer, and the 
civil and religious rights of the world. Ours is a high re- 
sponsibility! If our part is well performed, great will be our 
honor; but if not, our elevation in influence will only serve 
the more deeply to degrade us, and make us the hissing and 
scorn of the earth. LHvery American must then be faithful 
to his country, to its institutions, its laws. He should be in- 
telligent, virtuous, good: the enemy of oppression, the friend 
of free discussion. He should be eloquent if he can, the op- 
ponent of brute force of every kind, and the devout admirer 
and student of the Bible. These things have had your advo- 
cacy, Young Gentlemen, and we say to you, in the language 
of the Great Teacher sent from heaven, in the inimitably 
beautiful parable of the good Samaritan—Go ye and do 
likewise. 

Uniting with these that individual effort, the creations of 
which have just been portrayed; prosecuting whatever is 
praiseworthy and godél, with an inflexible resolution, you can 
hardly fail to gain the prize; you will, and this we regard as 
more important than success, have done your duty; so far as 
merit is ascribable to man, it will be to you, and the highest 
satisfaction and the most immoveable tranquility will dwell in 
your bosoms, because they will declare that you have done 
your duty. 

Labor then, not for perishable, but imperishable good, for 
the meat that endureth to eternal life, and in the midst of 
your toils your strength will be renewed, you will mount with 
wings as eagles, you willrun without becoming weary, you 
will walk without growing faint. 

. Your valedictory, too, has fallen on our ears. You have 
said to us, We go, we leave you and turn to other places and 
to other pursuits ; you submit to the directions of providence, 
and sever with reluctance and pain, most interesting ties.— 
Your thoughts will revert to these scenes of your youth, to 
these Academic shades, to these endeared companions and 
friends, to these respected fathers and guides; whilst life lasts, 
your affections will flow towards this consecrated spot, and 
your devotions willbe attended with prayers for blessings on 
us. ‘Thus have we understood you. These are your parting 
words. Go then, summoned by your Maker, go to do the 
work assigned you! Go, assured that we shall hold you in 
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affectionate remembrance, and desire that you may prosper 
in body and spirit, in external blessings and honors, in time 
and eternity ! 

Endeavor, young gentlemen, to perform your part well, to 
honor your education and the School at which it was obtained. 
We sincerely pray that you may be good men and true. Let 
everything vicious be put far away from you. Cultivate 
moral purity, Christian holiness, and aim to be imitators of 
God as children. Seek to be useful in the world, to influence 
for good, the race of man. Strive to increase the amount of 
happiness in the world, and aim to render your memory 
blessed when your career shall be terminated, and your abode 
be in that eternity to which we all tend. Let this thought 
abide with you, that you are progressing towards eternity, 
that you will soon occupy it; that eternity which is the the- 
atre for those great developments of happiness or misery, 
which the justice of the moral governor of the universe will 
assign to every one, according to the tenor of his actions, du- 
ring the period of his probation in this world. Itis this, my 
young friends, that invests our future course with so fearful 
an interest; it is this that awakens so deep a solicitude for 
you; we know that on your future course depends eternal 
happiness or misery, and unworthy would we be to be instruc- 
tors of youth, and to minister at God’s holy altar, if we did 
not earnestly desire, and sincerely pray that, carrying with 
you the solemn truths to which we have directed your atten- 
tion, the doctrines of inspiration we have taught you, you 
might be found on the side of God, fighting against sin, pre- 
pared constantly by hearts glowing with love to the Savior of 
your souls, to lie down calmly on the couch of death, rejoicing 
in the hope of eternal life, should death visit you in the mor- 
ning of your days, or to perform an important part in carry- 
ing forward the kingdom of the Messiah to the utmost limits 
of the habitable globe. We return then your Farewell. Peace 
be with you! God grant you every blessing, grant that you 
may have a good report of all men, and of the truth itself, 
and after a life protracted and useful , may those who surround 


your aes pillow, see how good men triumph in the hour of 
death! 
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ARTICLE Ix. 
ELOQUENCE. 


ELOQUENCE may be defined to be the power of influencing, 
directing and controlling the actions of men, through the me- 
dium of reason and the passions. It is very manifest, that 
the passions cannot be reached before the understanding is 
convinced. No one could attempt to address the passions, 
before the way had been prepared by the removal of prejudice, 
prepossession and ignorance, and the subjects were placed 
upon the clear foundation of reason. Reason is necessary to 
inform the understanding and the conscience, and to place the 
auditor in a position in which there is nothing in the way of 
action, except inclination. But reason is not sufficient to 
make him act. Duty may be clear, the subject may be fully 
brought before the mind, whilst indolence and motives drawn 
from the various forms of selfishness, may exert a more pow- 
erful influence. Here, then, seems to be the province of true 
eloquence ; to influence the feelings in such a way as to bring 
them over to the side of reason and conscience, so that the 
whole man will be completely under the power of truth. In 
this situation nothing can intimidate, nothing can conquer, 
for the soul is all on fire, the moving spring to action has been 
touched, and all its dependencies will move in harmony with 
it. Here the power of the orator is the greatest conceivable. 
Reason and passion govern man, and the orator has both un- 
der his control. He directs, stimulates and restrains, accord- 
ing to his pleasure. He holds at his bidding, and subject to 
his will, immortal mind, which cannot be arrested by floods, 
or mountains, or by the chains and dungeons of tyrants. It 
is creditable alike to human nature, and to the power of elo- 
quunce, that in all ages and in every country where she has 
been unfettered, she has controlled and governed the minds 
of men. 

If we wish to forma correct and adequate estimate of elo- 
quence, we must ascertain what she has already accomplished, 
and what, from her nature, she is able to accomplish. 

If we direct our attention to the latter particular, to which 
we have already adverted, we are led to the conclusion, that 
this is the moving power in every free government. Mind 
can be effectually operated upon only by mind, The mind 
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acquainted with its own operations, knowing how it is influ- 
enced and moved, is prepared to move and influence others. 
For however the minds of men may differ in constitutional 
temperament and capabilities, they all agree in this, that they 
can be influenced, and influenced only by motives addressed 
to them. The causes which lead to action in one individual, 
are similar to those which stimulate another; hence multitudes 
are moved at once, as if by some unseen and supernatural 
power. If we look at the history of the past, we will be en- 
abled to see more clearly the importance of the subject. And 
here we are confined to those particular governments in which 
there was perfect freedom of discussion on all subjects. We 
will look in vain for specimens of high oratory, where the 
speaker is trammeled by the restraints of authority, or terri- 
fied by the fear of physical force. Neither can we expect to 
meet with them where large masses of mind are not to be in- 
fluenced. The people may be free. They may be governed 
by the most salutary laws, and yet eloquence have no room to 
display itself. The proper field for eloquence is that in which 
the supreme power rests with the people. Where laws are 
enacted and repealed, war declared, peace concluded, and, in 
a word, all the affairs of the government are managed, either 
directly or indirectly, not by the arbitrary will of a single 
individual, but by the voice of the people. In addition to 
this, only certain important occasions will call forth the pow- 
ers of the orator; circumstances which form epochs in the 
history of a country. 

We do not, however, look to the absolute monarchies of 
antiquity for illustrations of eloquence. They furnish noth- 
ing but specimens of cruelty and oppression, on the one hand, 
and fulsome flattery and abject submission on the other. We 
pass by Egypt, Assyria, and the empires of the Hast gener- 
ally, and directing our steps Westward, find among the Greeks 
the circumstances in which we would naturally look for true 
oratory. Their most ancient form of government was not 
unlike that of our Aborigines and the ancient Germans. 
There were indeed chiefs called kings, and others occupying 
a lower place; but these offices were in the gift of the whole 
tribe, and their voice was supreme. Indeed, so much did the 
democratic principle prevail among them in the time of Ho- 
mer, that he transferred it to some extent to the government 
of the universe by the gods. There was eloquence in Greece 
long before the time of Demosthenes. Nestor and Ulysses, 
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in the time of the Trojan war, are represented.to have excell. 
ed in the art. Pythagoras, by this, led the voluptuous and 
effeminate inhabitants of Magna Greeca to the cultivation of 
virtue and morality, Pisistratus became supreme at Athens, 
Solon procured the enactment of wholesome laws, and Peri- 
cles adorned the city, and made it the pride and mistress of 
Greece. Although no one, perhaps, ever excelled Pericles in 
forcible speaking, yet as more is known of Demosthenes, we 
will consider the history of his life in detail, as an illustration 
of the power of eloquence, and as furnishing motives to the 
more assiduous cultivation of this art. 

Demosthenes was descended from one of the principal eit- 
izens of Athens, of the same name. His father died when 
he was seven years old, and left him a patrimony worth fifteen 
thousand dollars. This patrimony, falling into the hands of 
dishonest guardians, was partly appropriated to their own use, 
and partly neglected; so that but little came into his hands 
at his majority. In addition to this, his tutors’ salaries were 
not paid, and thus he was deprived of the advantages of that 
education to which his position in society entitled him. More- 
over, his frame was delicate and sickly, so that his friends did 
not require him to exert himself, and his preceptors beingill- 
paid, did not press him to attend to them. His early educa- 
tion, therefore, was very deficient. His natural defects were 
also of a very serious character. He also stuttered, and was 
very short of breath, so that the boys are said to have given 
him the contemptuous name of Batalus, who was an effemi- 
nate musician ridiculed by Aristophanes in one of his farces. 
His disposition was by no meansamiable. Indeed, so morose 
and savage was he, that he received the epithet Argas, the 
name of a certain species of serpent. With such a disposi- 
tion of mind and bodily frame, he went to hear the celebrated 
orator, Callistratus, plead in behalf of the city of Oropus. 
The success and ability of Callistratus, were very much ad- 
mired. He was conducted home with marked distinction, and 
complimented by the people; Demosthenes observed it all, 
and marked with astonishment the power of that eloquence, 
which could, with resistless energy, carry all before it. His 
soul was fired with emulation. He longed to possess the same 
power. And now he becomes, in a certain sense, a new be- 
ing. He throws aside all those studies to which boys usually 
attend, and devotes himself to the work of declamation. 
Some tell us that he was a student of Plato, and was much 
assisted by him, in his preparation for public speaking. How- 
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ever this may be, it is certain that he studied oratory under 
Iszeus, a keen and subtle speaker. The school of Isocrates 
was most frequented by aspirants after public honor, but De- 
mosthenes found in Iseeus a taste and genius more like his 
own, distinguished not by the smooth and florid, but by force 
and energy. At the age of eighteen, which, it would seem, 
was the age of manhood at Athens, he prosecuted his guar- 
dians for breach of trust, and, after much delay and much 
difficulty, he succeeded in recovering a small part of his pro- 
perty. 

The success which attended the first effort of our orator, 
inspired him with confidence to address the assemblies of the 
people. But here he was doomed to suffer mortification and 
defeat, sufficient to drive a less determined spirit completely 
from the field. In his first address to the people, he was 
laughed at and interrupted by their clamors. Indeed it was 
no easy matter to address an Athenian audience. Conceive 
of a people fickle and fond of novelty to a proverb. Accus- 
tomed to the highest degree of refinement of speech and 
manners. Daily hearing the most distinguished actors of 
tragedy and comedy, with the license of judges either to ap- 
prove or condemn, and carrying into their public national 
deliberations, the same spirit of criticism. Conceive of a 
multitude prepared to burst forth in the most intemperate 
laughter and approbation, at what they approved, and on the 
other hand, with groans and hisses, expressing their disap- 
probation at what they condemned. * When you fancy such 
an auditory, you may form some faint conception of the em- 
barrassment attending the maiden speech of a bashful young 
man. In addition to this, the decorum and proprieties of an 
Athenian auditory were not characterized by the staid and 
sober gravity which attend our public assemblies. Theirs 
were the tumultuous movements of a people, who knew no 
law but their own pleasure, and who were agitated and tossed 
like the waves of the sea. Not unfrequently, when the peo- 
ple had been captivated by the sentiments and manner of one 
orator, they clamored aloud, and sought to drown the voice 
of any other speaker who might address them. Now figure 
to yourselyes Demosthenes, when he first appeared in the as- 
sembly as a speaker, and you may judge of the manner in 
which he would be received by such an audience. Conceive 
a man of an austere and discontented air, scratching his head, 
shrugging his shoulders, with a shrill and feeble voice, a dif- 
ficult respiration, tones that grated on the ear, a barbarous 
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pronunciation, and a style still more barbarous, composed of 
endless, inexhaustible, unintelligible periods, and this connec- 
ted with a manner in the highest degree violent, and you will 
not wonder that he was hissed and hooted, and laughed at, by 
the assembly, and for a time was obliged to retire. Here then 
were the natural and artificial obstacles thrown in the way of 
his success as an orator, But his was the spirit to be dis- 
couraged by no difficulties, and to be unwearied in the midst 
of multiplied labors. Real genius may, for a time, remain 
in obscurity, its fire may be covered by the mass of rubbish 
resting upon it, butit will ultimately blaze forth, to warm and 
to dazzle. - 

We come now to consider the course which he pursued to 
perfect himself in his profession, a course which, if it may 
not now be imitated in its details, furnishes to all who desire 
to come before the public as speakers, an untiring zeal and 
laboriousness, worthy of admiration and imitation. His style 
was formed upon that of Thucidydes, sententious, vigorous, 
comprehensive; a style unquestionably best suited to that 
forcible eloquence by which masses of men are moved and 
forced into action. In order to acquire this style, which so 
well suited his natural genius, weare informed that he copied 
the history of Thucidydes eight times. Now this was, in 
fact, not only acquiring a particular form of words and con- 
struction of sentences, it was acquiring a particular mode of 
thinking. It was a moulding of the forms and images of his 
own mind after the model of the great historian. The labor 
of such an undertaking was very great, but the fruit of that 
labor appeared subsequently in the glory of the achievements 
which he was enabled to perform. But his style was not his 
principal defect. A good style, clear and forcible, is un- 
questionably a high quality in a public speaker, and necessa- 
ry to success, yet if it is not accompanied by a manner, a de- 
livery in évery respect correspondent, a high degree of elo- 
quence will not be attained. On a certain occasion, when he 
had been ill received in the assembly, and was returning 
home with his head covered and in great distress, Satyrus 
the player followed and went in with him. Demosthenes la- 
mented that though he was the most laborious of all the ora- 
tors, and had almost sacrificed his health to that application, 
yet he could gain no favor with the people: But drunken 
seamen and other unlettered persons were heard, and kept 
the rostrum, whilst he was entirely disregarded. ‘‘You say 
truc,” answered Satyrus, “but I will soon provide a remedy 
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if you will repeat to me some speech in Euripides or Sopho- 
cles.” When Demosthenes had concluded, Satyrus pro- 
nounced the same speech, and did it with such propriety of 
action and intonation, such emphasis and cadence, that to the 
orator it appeared quite a different passage. He now under- 
stood so well how much grace and dignity action adds to the 
best oration, that he thought it a small matter to premeditate 
and compose, though with the utmost care, if the pronuncia- 
tion and propriety of gesture were not observed. Here we 
have the secret of that remarkable reply to the question, 
what is the first thing in eloquence, and the second, and the 
third? Action, Action, Action! By action the orator did 
not mean simply gesture, but the whole delivery, including 
tones, expression of countenance, posture, gesture, pause, 
emphasis and cadence. 

Animated by this exhibition of what could be accomplished, 
and feeling within him the kindling emotions of true elo- 
quence, he resolved to attain like excellence. He built a 
subterraneous study, and repaired thither every day, to form 
his action and exercise his voice. Here he would frequently 
remain, as Plutarch informs us, during two and three months 
together, shaving one side of his head, so that he would be 
ashamed to go abroad into company. But important as he 
regarded delivery, he did not neglect an industrious improve- 
ment of all the means of mental culture within his reach. 
He had before his mind a single object, and to the attainment 
of that end he directed all his energies, and made all the oc- 
currences of life subservient. ‘To this single cause is to be 
ascribed his wonderful proficiency and success as an orator. 

Demosthenes was preparing himself to exert upon his fel- 
low citizens the most powerful influence possible, by means 
of speech. When he went out, therefore, to make a visit, or 
when he received one, he would take something that passed 
in conversation, some business or fact reported to him, for a 
subject upon which to exercise himself. As soon as he parted 
from his friends, he retired to his study and repeated the 
matter as it passed, and the arguments for and against it.— 
The substance of the speeches which he heard, he committed 
to memory, and afterwards reduced them to regular sentences 
and periods, meditating a variety of corrections and improve- 
ments, both for what others had said to him and he had ad- 
dressed to them. Itis said that Cicero pursued the same 
course in the formation of his own oratorical character. 
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The result of such industry and unwearied application is 
not left to conjecture. He acquired an influence in the com- 
munity which swayed, for a time, the destinies of Greece. 
By the simple power of his eloquence he alarmed, restrained 
and conquered the hero of Macedon, and for a long time sus- 
tained the sinking fortune and drooping energies of his native 
city. But heathen virtue, sustained by heathen ambition, 
could not resist the downward tendency of depraved human 
nature, led on by luxury and gold. Athens shorn of her 
glory, effeminate, venal and servile, after a few ineffectual 
struggles against the giant power, whose iron strength could 
not be resisted, sank with her eloquence and her arts, never 
to arise until the sovereign energy of a new and spiritual life 
shall raise her to the dignity of a Christian people. 

What was it, then, in Demosthenes, that elevated him in 
the power of speaking, to an unrivalled excellency? Was it 
natural endowments? No! We see that in all these, he was 
inferior to most of his age. A heavy voice, difficulty of ut- 
terance, confusion of ideas, and a feeble body. No one would 
have predicted his future success from his previous character 
and attainments. ‘l'o what then is he indebted for his supe- 
riority ? Unquestionably first to his industry and application. 
There was but a single object in view, and that was continu- 
ally before his mind. 

Secondly, the circumstances of the times were calculated 
to call forth all the fire and energy of his soul. He had a 
glorious subject for his political ambition. He cherished all 
the high notions of Grecian, and especially Athenian superi- 
ority, which were so common among his countrymen. He was 
born and reared in the midst of the most democratic people 
that ever lived. All that he heard and saw, all institutions, 
social, civil and religious, breathed the spirit of liberty. 
Te himself inherited from his father a free and noble spirit. 
Hence he would naturally regard with suspicion, all foreign 
powers. He looked upon the barbarians with contempt. To 
him then, nothing would be more dreadful than slavery. But 
personal servitude would be trifling, compared with the slay- 
ery of his native country, and of all Greece. He was fired 
with the spirit of the heroes who died at Thermopylae, and 
of those who embarked in their vessels, willing to forsake _ 
country and home, rather than be the servants of a foreign 
power. Now his ambition, as wellas indignation, was enkin- 
dled at the encroachments of Philip, and the glory of being 
the champion and defender of Greece. Never had a man a 
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more glorious subject to arouse and stimulate, unless it be the 
glory of the Redeemer’s spiritual kingdom. He no doubt felt 
that his country was in imminent danger, and had some pre- 
sentiment of the fate which awaited her. To delay such a 
dreadful consummation of things, he threw himself into the 
breach, and with a zeal and devotion worthy the highest 
praise, exerted his mighty powers. 

Thirdly, the fact that he was surrounded by distinguished 
orators, contributed not a little to the development of his ge- 
nius. We have seen that his attention was directed to the 
subject of eloquence, by hearing a distinguished orator ha- 
rangue the multitude, and perceiving the influence which he 
exerted upon them by means of speech. An impulse, no less 
powerful, was constantly at work, derived from the great men 
by whom he was surrounded. 

Fourthly, if the question be asked, had moral qualities any 
influence in raising him to the eminence which he attained ? 
We answer unquestionably, Yes! His temper and his social 
qualities were, indeed, by no means of a prepossessing char- 
acter. On the contrary, he was peevish, fretful and morose. 
But his integrity, his patriotism, his affection for Greece and 
hatred of tyrants, were never questioned. The interests of 
Athens and of Greece, were invariably pursued by him.— 
When he proposed a measure, and rose to support it, the mul- 
titude were persuaded that whilst he was liable to err in 
judgment, he would advocate only that which his judgment 
approved. In his harangue he invariably appealed to the 
higher and nobler feelings of our nature. He recalls to mind 
the ancestral virtue and glory of the Athenians, points them 
to the worthies who maintained the supremacy of Greece, and 
threw their protecting arm around the less States. He 
points out their disinterestedness, laboriousness, constancy, 
fidelity, and their consequent success, and then calls upon 
his degenerate countrymen to imitate their example. Now, 
unless he had been influenced by the spirit which he was la- 
boring to awaken in others, he never thus could have appealed 
to the dead, who had offered up their lives at Marathon and 
Platza. The influence of Phocion, who is said to have been 
a more forcible speaker than Demosthenes, arose mainly from 
his moral character. He was poor, and without a stain to 
sully the purity of his character. Thus Demosthenes tri- 
umphed until the love of gold betrayed him into a sacrifice of 
principle. From that time forward the people would not 
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hear him speak, even in his own defence, until he atoned for 
his crime by banishment. 

Without dwelling any longer upon the particulars of the 
character of this distinguished personage, it is proper to as- 
sert that Greece is not the only field in which high eloquence 
may flourish, nor did the divine art expire with Demosthenes. 
We have presented to us, in this country, as wide a field as 
the ambition of man can desire. We have not, indeed, the 
popular assemblies of Athens, but we have larger assemblies, 
where interests, equally important are discussed and decided. 
Let him, then, who is ambitious to do good, and to become 
master of the most powerful instrument put into the hands 
of man for this purpose, become eloquent. Let him lay 
hold of truth as the agent, and by means of speech wield 
it with all his might for the glory of God and the good of 
man. But let it be eloquence of the right kind. The elo- 
quence of thought and of feeling. ‘Eloquence,’ says an 
admired writer, ‘‘must flow like a stream that is fed by an 
abundant spring, and not spout forth a little frothy stream on 
some gaudy day, and then remain dry for the rest of the 
year. Such was the eloquence of all those illustrious an- 
cients whom history has celebrated ; and such, in every free 
State, must be the eloquence which can really bring advan- 
tage to the public, or honor to the possessor. The voice may 
be tuned to the most musical-perfections. The action may 
be modelled to the utmost grace and propriety. Expressions 
may be chosen of energy, delicacy and majesty. The period 
may be taught to flow with all the ease and eloquence of har- 
monious modulation. Yet these are but inferior parts of 
genuine eloquence. The weapon of the orator should be | 
bright and glittering indeed; but this should arise from the 
keenness of its edge. It should be managed with grace, but 
with such grace as is an indication of consummate skill and 
strength.” We are told of a Grecian general, who when he 
travelled and viewed the country around him, revolved in his 
mind how an army might be there drawn up to the greatest — 
advantage ; how he could best defend himself, if attacked 
from such a quarter; how advance with the greatest secu- 
rity, and how retreat with the least danger. Something sim- 
ilar to this should be the practice and study of a public speak- 
er. Thus, for the most part, was Demosthenes employed in 
his days of retirement and severe application. 

Especially does it become those who have consecrated them- 
selves to the work of the ministry, to make as high attain- 
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ments as possible in this all-conquering art. Whilst eloqnence 
is the principal, and in one aspect of the subject, the only 
mode of influencing the heart andlife in the assembly, at the 
bar, and inthe pulpit, there is comparatively little or no di- 
rect attention bestowed upon the subject. It is true, all the 
knowledge that can be acquired, may be employed by the 
public speaker, and our systems of education are calculated 
to furnish many facts and truths, and much mental discipline, 
yet there are but few young men who pursue these studies 
with the single aim of qualifying themselves for high and 
commanding eloquence. The subject is not even contem- 
plated with seriousness. Its nature, design and power are 
not examined, and consequently the means of acquiring and 
wielding it with skill, are comparatively neglected. When 
the importance of this subject is fully understood, and the 
mind directed to it asthe greatest engine in the hands of 
man to benefit his fellow-beings and glorify his Maker, then 
may we expect to witness displays of power in no respects in- 
ferior to those by which Demosthenes united the republics of 
Greece, arrayed them against Philip, arrested his march at 
Thermopyle, and defeated his measures directed against By- 
zantium and the neighboring cities. 


ARTICLE X. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lectures on the British Poets. By Henry Reed, LL. D. 
Late Professor of English Literature in the University of 


Pennsylvania. In two volumes. Philadelphia: Parry and 
McMillan.—1857. 


We have already noticed, with decided approbation, in the pages of 
the Review, Professor Reed’s “English Literature” and “English Histo- 
ry,” which have been so favorable received on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Wenow take great pleasure in commending to the attention of our read- 
ers his “Lectures on the British Poets.” They are the result of exten- 
sive reading and mature reflection, containing much valuable informa- 
tion and full of thought, worthy of the profound scholar and the distin- 
guished reputation enjoyed, during his life-time, by the author. As a 
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model of a chaste, pure style, they deserve to occupy a very high place. 
Young men in our Literary Institutions cannot fail to be greatly benefit- 
ied by the perusal and study of these excellent Lectures. No one can 
come in contact with them without becoming wiser and better. We re- 
gard them as most important contributions to the literature of our coun- 
try, and are grateful to the Editor for so kindly giving them to the public. 
We trust that these volumes will be succeeded by others, containing the 
other posthumous papers of the lamented author, and by the “Memoir” 
which has been promised, and is awaited with much interest. 


The Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature: To which are added two brief dissertations—on 
personal identity and on the nature of virtue. By Joseph 
Butler, D. C. L. With an introduction, notes, conspectus 
and ample index. By Howard Malcolm, D. D. President 
of the University, Lewisburg, Pa. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.—1857. 


The reputation of Butler's Analogy is already established. It needs 
no commendation from us. It is appreciated by the thinkers of the day, 
and is used generally as a text-book in our best Colleges. The edition 
before us is the most complete and satisfactory which we have yet ex- 
amined, and is worthy the attention of those who are giving instruction 
in our Literary Institutions. The Conspectus is an exceedingly valuable 
part of the work; so full‘is it, that if mastered by the pupil, he will have 
a very good idea of the discussion itself. The Index also is quite exten- 
sive, and will be found most useful to the scholar for reference. The 
mechanical execution of the work is very attractive, and must have the 
effect of increasing the student’s interest in the work itself. 


Mental Philosophy: including the Intellect, Sensibilities 
and Will. By Joseph Haven. Professor of Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy, Amherst College. Boston: Gould 
and Lincoln.—1857. : 


This work has been for some time before the public, and has received 
the approval of some of our most accomplished instructors. It has 
been adopted as a text-book in some of the leading institutions of 
the land. It is an admirable treatise. Distinguished for clearness of 
thought, perspicuity of arrangement, richness of illustration and beauty 


of style, the book cannot fail to. meet with favor, where its merits are 
known. 
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